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NOTICE. 
A Key to the exercises of this Grammar is published in a separate volume 


PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Iw presenting to the American Public a new and improved edi. 
tion of Ollendorff’s New Method, it would seem to be only 
necessary to state what alterations or additions have been 
made. To say anything in commendation of the book itself 
appears almost gratuitous ; for the extensive circulation which 
it now enjoys in England, and the increasing demand for it in 
this country, its costliness notwithstanding, constitute the strong- 
est evidence in its favour. The fact that Ollendorff has been 
sought after with avidity, whilst many other Grammars of high 
merit have met with but a slow and cold reception, justifies the 
inference that, as a book of instruction, it presents facilities 
which in similar works were either entirely wanting or but 
imperfectly afforded. 

Even the excellent and highly scientific Grammar, written 
for the use of Englishmen by the genial Becker himself, who 
by his Organiém, his Deutfde Wortbildung, and subsequently 
by his Deutfche Grammatif, has made such valuable contribu- 
tions to the Philosophy of Language, and has almost revolu- 
tionized the terminology of Grammar in his own country, has, 
in the space of fifteen years, not even undergone a second edi- 
tion, and is now entirely out of print. Surely, Becker has de- 
served a better fate among scholars at least ! . 


lv 


The success of Ollendorff is unquestionably due to his 
method, by which he has made the German, heretofore noto- 
riously difficult to foreigners, accessible to the capacity of all, 
young or old, learned or unlearned. Instead of pre-supposing 
a fuuiliarity with English Grammar in the pupil, and then 
presenting a synthetic view of the principles of the \anguage, 
as is commonly done, he begins apparently without any system, 
with the simplest phrases, from which he deduces the rules, 
until gradually and almost imperceptibly he makes the pupil 
master of the etymology and syntax of every part of speech. 
The rules are, as it were, concealed amid the multitude of 
exercises which are added to each lesson, and which serve to 
fortify the learner in the principles he has already acquired. 
Anather characteristic feature of the book, and one in which 
its practical merit chiefly consists is, that the examples on 
which the rules are based, and those which are intended to 
illustrate the rules, are not derived from the German Classics ; 
they are neither the ideal language of Poetry, nor the rigorous 
language af Science, but of life,—short sentences, such as one 
would be most likely to use in conversing in a circle of friends, 
or in writing a letter. 

Special prominence is given from the beginning to the end 
of the book to tho idioms of the language, as it were the Ger- 
man side of the German—a most important element in the 
acquisition of any language. In the beginning of the book 
the oxercises are of necessity very brief and simple, and the 
Author, necanding to his own confession (page 351), has of- 
ton sacrificed logical accuracy tu his eagerness for thoroughly 
grounding the pupil in the principles of inflection and construc- 
ton previonaly Inid down. As the pupil advances the exer- 
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OLLENDORFF’S 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


FIRST LESSON.—@rste fection. 
OF READING. 


Ix German every letter is pronounced. Hence it fol- 
lows, that foreigners are able to read the l 
with greater facility: reading may be acquired in one 
lesson. 
PRINTED LETTERS OF THE GERMAN ALPHABET. 
There are in German, as in English, twenty-six let- 
ters, of which we give: 


The Figures, The Pronunciation, The Power. 


CAPITALS. SMALL LETTERS. 


, a, ah, a, 
B, b, bay, b, 

, c, tsay, Cy 
D, d, day, d, 
E, e, a, & 
5 f, ef, f, 

P N gay, ’ 
8, , hah, E 
I, \, 6 l, 
J,“ )» ot, Js 
K, k, ah, k, 
g, L el, 1. 
M, m, em, m, 
R, n, en, n, 
D, 0, © 0, 


® In print, the Germans have but one capital letter for the vowel d and the 
ecneonant ‘ 


2 
The Figures, The Pronunciation, The Power. 


? p, ay, Py 
Y 00, q 

R, r, err, r, 

, f (8), ess, 8, 

, t, tay, t, 
U, u, 00, u, 
, v, fow, Vv, 
⸗ w, vay, Ww, 
&, x, i x, 
Y, 9, ypsilon, yı 
3, a tset, 2. 


Most of the German letters being pronounced as in 
English, we shall only present those that follow a dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 


TABLE OF THOSE VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS, THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF WEICH IS NOT THE SAME AS IN ENGLISH. 


Figures. Name. —* the | Eagle German Examplec. 
ä, ah-a, 8, made, iter, fathers. 
6, 0-8, i, bird,* Lowe, lion. 

it, 00-8, T Glück, happiness. 
wi e-a, ie, field, Wiefe, meadow. 
ei, a-e, Weiſe, manner. 
ey, a-ypsilon, >I, I, feyn, to be. 

at, ah-e, Safer, emperor. 
Au -8-00, dume, trees. 
en, a-00, oy, boyy Leute, people. 


* The English word bird does not quite answer to the sound of this vowel; 
it has rather the sound of ex in the French words: feu, coeur, fleur, jeune, 


* There is no sound corresponding to this vowel in English, and, in order to 
learn it well, the pupils must hear it pronounced ; it answers to the sound of u 

the words: but, na, vertu. 

¢ The method which we have adopted, of placing analagous sounds to- 
gether, will facilitate to learners the study of the pronunciation. There are 
even some provinces in Germany, where & and ö are both pronounced ; & 
and te, e; ef or ey, en and du, J. . 

ü We have only been able to indicate the sounds a’ the two diphthongs iu 


an, ah-00, ou, house, Haus, house. 
u, 00, 00, boot, gut, good. 


Of the simple and compound consonants the follow- 
ing differ in their pronunciation from the English con- 
sonants: 


E. 


C, before a, o, u, before a consonant, or at the end 
of a syllable, has the sound of k. Ex. Gato, Cato; 
Gonrad, Conrad; Gur, cure; Grebit, credit ; Gpectafel, 
noise. Before the other vowels, the letter ¢ is pro- 
nounced like is. Ex. Gafar, Cesar; Gicero, Cicero; 
Geres, Ceres. 


Gh. . 
Gh, which is called tsay-hah, is pronounced like k: 
1. when at the beginning of a word. Ex. Eher, choir; 
Shronif, chronicle ; Ehrift, christian; 2. when followed 
by f or 8. Ex. Büchſe, box; Wachs, wax. In words 
derived from the French, it preserves the French 
sound. Ex. Gharlatan, quack. is consonant, when 
ceded by a, 0, u, is pronounced from the throat. 
. Bad, rivulet ; Zoch, hole ; Buch, book ; Sprache, 
language. Placed any where else, it is articulated 
with a less guttural sound. Ex. Bücher, books ; Blech, 
iron plate; id}, I; Geſicht, face. 
- G. 
G, at the beginning of a syllable, has a hard sound, 
asin the English word go. Ex. Gabe, gift; Gott, God; 
‘gut, good ; Gift, poison. When at the end of a syl- 
able, it has a medium sound between those of the gut- 
tural d) and f. Ex. Zag, day; möglich, possible ; flug, 
prudent; @ffig, vinegar; ewig, eternal. In words bor- 
rowed from the French, g is pronounced as in French. 
Ex. Loge, box (in a theatre) ; Gente, genius. 


and en a imatively ; their pronunciation is not quite the same, and in or- 
der to ne familior with them, the pupils must hear their master pro- 
nounce 
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The pronunciation of g cannot be properly acquired, 
unless from the instructor's own lips; he must there- 
fore make his pupils pronounce the following words: 


Gage, tradition. Mäßiggänger, idler. 
Zalg, tallow. 3ögling, pupil. 
Perg, mountain. Angft, anguish. 
Swerg, dwarf. Länge, length. 
Ldugnen, to deny. Menge, quantity. 
Sieg, victory. Gcfang, singing. * 
Fähigkeit, capacity. Kiang, sound. 
Möglichkeit, possibility. Ring, ring. 
Magd, maid-servant. Jungfrau, virgin. 
Mägde, maid-servants. _ Sunggefell, bachelor. 
9 


The letter h is aspirated at the beginning of a sylla- 
ble. Ex. Sand, hand; Selb, hero; Sut, hat. It is 
mute in the middle and at the end of a syllable, and 
then it lengthens the vowel that precedes or follows it. 
Ex. Bahn, road; Sohn, mockery ; Lohit, reward; lehren, 
to teach; Thaler, crown (coin); Kuh, cow; Thräne, 
tear; thun, to do. 

I 

% (yot) has the sound of y in the English word you. 
Ex. Jagd, chase; Sager, hunter; jeber, each; jept, at 
present. 

D. 

© is always followed by u, and in combination with 
that letter pronounced like kv in English. Ex. Qual, 
torment; Quelle, source. 

S. 

©, when initial, has the pronunciation of z in Eng- 

lish. Ex. Game, seed; Geele, soul. 
Sd). 

Gd) is pronounced like sh in English. Ex. Schaf, 

sheep ; Schild, shield. 
Sj. 
§ is pronounced like ss in English. Ex. Saf, hatred ; 








& 


weiß, white. This double consonant is compounded of 
fand 3, and is called ess-iset. 
Tz. 

§ is compounded of t and 3, and has the sound of 

these two consonants combined. Ex. Gdjag, treasure ; 


Pug, finery. Mn 
B is sounded like f. Ex. Bater, father; Vormund, 
tutor ; Bolt, people. 


Ww. 


* 98 is pronounced like an English v and not like w. 
Ex. Wald, forest ; Wiefe, meadow. 


3. 
3 has the pronunciation of ts. Ex. Zahn, tooth; Zelt, 
tent. 


EXPLANATION OF SOME SIGNS USED IN THIS BOOK. 


Expressions which vary either in their construction 
or idiom from the English are marked thus: f. 
A hand ($999) denotes a rule of syntax or construction. 


SECOND LESSON— Zweite Lection.* 


Masculins. Neuter. 


NoMINATIVE, the. Nom. ber, bas. 
GENITIVE, of the. Gen. bes. des. 
Dative, to the. Dat. bem. dem. 
ACCUBATIVE, the. Acc. den. dag. 


* To Instaucrons.—Each lesson should be dictated to the pupils, whe 
should pronounce each word as so soon as dictated. The instructor ould also 
exercise his pu ils by putting the questions to them in various ways. Each 
lesson, except the second, includes three operations: the teacher, in the first 
place, looks over the exercises of the most attentive of his pupils, petting 
them the questions contained in the printed exercises; he then Wiothtes 
to them the next lesson ; and lastly puts fresh questions to them on all the 
bares g lessons. The teacher may divide one le esson into two, or two into 
alle or even make two into one, according to the degree of igence of 


Have you 3 Haben Sie? 
Yes, Sir, I have. Sa, mein Herr, ih babe. 
Have you the hat? Haben Sie den Hut? 
Yes, Sir, I have the hat. Sa, mein Herr, ich habe den Hut. 
The ribbon, das Band; 
the salt, bas Gal; ; 
the table, den Bifch ; 
the sugar, Den Zuder ; 
the paper, bas Papier. 


Obs. The Germans begin all substantives with a 
capital letter. 
Masculine. Neuter. 


Nom. my. Nom. mein. mein. 
Gen. of my. Gen. meined. memes. 
Dat. to my. Dar. meinem. meinem. 
Acc. my. Aco. meinen. mein. 


Shr,your,is declined like mein. Example: 


Masculine. Neuter. 


Nom. your. Nom. Shr. Shr.* 
Gen. of your. Gen. Shred. Shred. 
Dat. to your. Dat. Ihrem. Shrem. 
Aco. your. Acc. Ihren. Shr. 
Have you my hat ? Haben Ste meinen Hut? 
Yes, Sir, I have your hat. Sa, mein Herr, ich habe Shren Hut. 
Have you my ribbon } Haben Sie mein Vand ? 
I have your ribbon. Sch habe She Band. 

EXERCISE 1. 


Have you the salt?— Yes, Sir, I have the salt.—Have you your 
salt ?—I have my salt.—Have you the table 1—I have the table.— 
Have you my table ?—I have your table-—Have you the sugar !— 
] have the sugar.—Have you your sugar ?—I have my sugar. 
Have you the paper?—I have the paper.—Have you my paper 1— 
I have your paper.f 


* Shr with a small letter signifies their, and has the same declension as 


ft, . 
+ Bu desirous of making rapid progress, may compose a great man 
— to those we have Tiven them in the exercises; but they 
must pronounce them alond, as they write them. They should also make 
separate lists of such substantives, adjectives, pronouns and verbs, as the 
meet with in the course of the lessons, in order to be able to find those 
more easily, when they have occasion torefer to them in writing their lessons. 


THIRD LESSON.—Dritte Lection. 
Welcher, which, has the same declension as ber. 


M Nect. 
Whi Nom. welcyer. welded. 
ich. Acc. weldyen. welded. 
BECLENSION OF AN ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE DEFINITE 
ARTICLE, OR A WORD WHICH BAS THE SAME TERMINATION.* 


Masc. Next. 
Nom. the good. Nom. der gute. das gute. 
Gen. of the good. Gen. des guten. bes guten. 
Dar. to the good. Dar. dem guten. dem guten. 
Acc. the good. Aco. ben guten. das gute. 


Observation. Adjectives vary in their declension 
when preceded by: mein, my; Shr, your; or by one of 
the following words: ein, a; fein, no, none; bein, thy; 
fem, his; ihr, her; unfer, our; Guer, your. Example: 


Masc. Neut. 
Nom. my good. N. mein guter. mein gutes. 
Gen. of my good. G. meined guten. meined guten. 
Dat. to my good. D. meinem guten. meinem guten. 
Aco. my good. A. meinen guten. men gutes. 


Good, t; 

bad, echt ; 

beautiful or fine, khön ; 

’ b N haßlich; 

great, big or ’ 
Have you the sugar Haben Sie den guten Zuder ? 
Yes, Sir, Ihave the good sugar. Sa, mein Herr, id) babe den guten 

Suder. 

Have you the fine ribbon ! Haben Sie das (Hine Band ? 
I have the fine ribbon. Sch habe das fhöne Band. 
Which hat have you } Weichen Hut haben Ste ? 
Ihave my ugly hat. Sch habe meinen haßlichen Hut. 
Which ribbon have you} Welches Band haben Sie? 
I have your fine ribbon. Sch habe Ihr ſchoͤnes Band, 


© As diefer, this; jeuer, that, &e 


“ee 
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Have you the fine hat !—Yes, Sir, I have the fine hat.—Have 
you my bad hat i—I have your bad hat.—Have you the bad salt — 

have the bad salt.—Have you your good salt?—I have my good 
salt.— Which salt have you t—I have your good salt.— Which su- 
gar have you}—I have my good sugar.—Have you my good su- 
gar?—I have your good sugar. Which table have you —I have 
the fine table.— Have you my fine table }—I have your fine table.— 
Which paper have you t—I have the bad paper.—Have you my 
ugly paper !—I have your ugly paper.— Which bad hat have you ? 
—I have my bad hat.— Which fine ribbon have you }—I have your 
fine ribbon. 


FOURTH LESSON.—Dierte fection. 


Mase. Nout. 
Nom. er. ed. 
L. Acc. ihn. es. 


Not. Nicht. 
I have not. Sch habe nicht. 
No, Sir. Mein, mein Herr. 
Have you the table} Haben Sie den Tiſch? ; 
No, Sir, I have it not. Mein, mein Herr, ich Habe ifn ni dhe 
Have you the paper? Haben Sie das Papier ? 
No, Sir, I have it not. Mein, mein Here, th babe es 
nidt. 

The stone, der Stein; 

the cloth, das Bud) 5 

the wood, das Hol; ; 

the leather, Das Leder s 

the lead, das Blets . 

the gold, das Gold. 


Obs. The terminations en and ern are used to form 
adjectives and denote the materials of anything. 


0% von; 
olden or of gold, gelden ; 
eaden — of lead, bleiern 5 
stone — of stone, fteinern ; 
pretty, hubſch (artig). 
Have you the paper hat? Haben Sie den papierenen Hut? 


I have it not. Sh have ihn nicht. 


The wooden table, Den hößgernen Zieh 5 
the horse of stone, das fleinerne Pferd ; 


the coat, den Ned (das Kleid) ; 
the horse, das Pferd; 

the dog, den Hund; 

the sboe, den Schuh ; 

the thread, den Faden ; 

the stocking, den Eirumpf ; 

the candlestick, den Leuchter; 


the golden ribbon, das geldene Bant. 


EXERCISE 3. 


Have you the wooden table }—No, Sir, I have it not.— Which 
table have yout—I have the stone table. Have you my golden 
eandlestick —I have it not.— Which stocking have you ?—I have 
Ahe thread (fäden) stocking.—Have you my thread stocking t—I 
have not your thread stocking.—Which coat have you !—I have 
my cloth (tuchen) coat.—Which horse have you !—I have the wood- 
en horse.—Have you my leathern shoe ?—I have it not.—Have 
you the leaden horse?—I have it not.—Have you your good 
wooden horse !—I have it not.—-Which wood have you ?—I have 
your ood wood.—Have you my good gold !—I have it not.— 
hich gold have you ?—I have the good gold.—Which stone have 
you 1—T have your fine stone-—Which ribbon have you !—I have 
your golden ribbon.—Have you my fine dog !—I have it.—Have 
you my ugly horse —I have it not. 


FIFTH LESSON.— fünfte Lection. 


The chest, the trunk, den Keffer ; 

the button, den Knerf ; 

the money, das Geld. 

Anything, something, Etwas. 

Not anything, nothing, Midis. 
Have you anything ? Haben Sie etwas! 
I have nothing. Sch habe nichts. 

The cheese, den Kafe ; 

the old bread, das alte Brod; 

the pretty dog, den artigen (hübfhen) Hund ; 

the silver (metal), dag Silber ; 

the silver ribbon, dag filberne Band. 

Sind Sie hungrig? 

Are you hungry } $ + Haven Sie ungct ze 


nd Asin Freneh: aver-vous faim ? 
1 
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Ich Gin hungri 
I am hungry. 2 F Sch babe Burger 
:; * 
Are you thirsty ! ot Ge Derk 70 
. Ich bin Durfti 
{ am thirsty. } Sch habe Darft 
Are you sleepy ? Sind Sie ſchlaͤferig ? 
I am sleepy. Sch bin fchläferig, 
Are you tired ? Sind Sie müde? 
I am not tired. Ich bin nicht müde. 
F Masc. 
Of the (genitive). Neut. beg. 





Obs. Nouns of the masculine and neuter gender 
take 8 or e6 in the genitive case singular. 


The tailor’s, or of the tailor, des Schneiders ; 
the dog's, or of the dog, des Hundes ; 


the baker’s, or of the baker, des Bäckers; 
the neighbour's, or of the neigh- des Nachbars ; 
ur 
of the salt, des Salzes. 
Th bts es vs garage 
N | der Rod des Schneiders 
The tailor's coat. des Schneiders Rodt 


EXERCISE 4. 


Have you the leathern trunk ?—I have not the leathern trank. — 
Have you my pretty trunk ?—I have not your pretty trunk.— 
Which trunk have you !—I have the wooden trunk.—Have you 
my old button ?—I have it not.—Which money have you !—I have 
the good money.— Which cheese have you !—I have the old cheese. 
—Have you anything }—I have something.—Have you my large 
dog IAI have it not. —Have you your good gold !—I have it.— 
Which dog have you ?—I have the tailor’s dog.—Have you the 
neighbour’s large dog ?—I have it not.—Have you the dog’s golden 
ribbon !—No, Sir, I have it not.—Which coat have yon have 
the tailor’s good coat.—Have you the neighbour’s good bread 1— 
I have it not.—Have you my tailor’s golden ribbon ?—I have it.— 
Have you my pretty dog’s ribbon !—I have it not.—Have you the 
good baker’s good horse !-—I have it.—Have you the good tailor’s 


* Asin French: avez-vous soif? 
t The first of these two expressions is more usual, the latter is preferred 


in poetry. 


il 


horse $—I have it not.— Are you hungry ?—I am hangry.—Are 
i sleepy !—I am not sleepy.— Which candlestick have you t—I 
ave the golden candlestick of my good baker. 


SIXTH LESSON.—Sechste fection. 


Anything or something good. Etwas Gutes. 
Nothing or not anything bad. Nichts Schledtes. 


Have you anything good 1 Haben Sie etwas Gutes ? 


I have nothing ba Sch habe nichts Schlechtes. 
What ? Tas? 
What have you? Was haben Sie? 
What have you good 3 Was haben Sie Gutes? 
I have the good bread. 3h habe das gute Bred. 
Masc. den. 
That or the one. Neut. das. 


Our. 


The eh hbour’s, or that of the den des Nadhbark 
nei 
The tailor’s, or that of the tailor. das des Schneiders. 


Or. Oder. 
The book, das Buch. 
Have you my book or that of the Haben Sie mein Buch oder das des 
neighbour ? MNadhbars 7 


I have that of the neighbour. Ich habe Das Drs Nachbars. 
Have you your hat or the Haben Sie Shren Hut oder den Bes 
baker’s ? Bäders ? 


exercise 5. 


Have you thy book !—I have it not.—Which book have you !— 
Ihave my good book.—Have you anything ugly !—I have nothing 
ugly.—I have something pretty.— Which table have you !—I have 
the baker’s.—Have you the baker’s dog or the neighbour’s —I 
. have the neighbour’s.— What have you t—I have nothing.— Have 
you the good or bad sugar?—I have the good.—Have you the 
meighbour’s good or bad horse ?—I have the good (one*).—Have 
you the golden or the silver candlestick 1—I have the silver can- 
diestick.— Have you my neighbour’s paper or that of my tailor 3— 
I have that of your tailor.—Are you hungry or thirsty }—I am 
hungry.—Are you sleepy or tired !—I am tired.— What have yon 


® Words in the exercises between parentheses, are not to be franslated. 
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retty —I have nothing pretty.—Have yon the leather shoe 1 —I 
have it not. 


SEVENTH LESSON.—Biebente fection. 


Have you my coat or the tailor’s? Haben Sie meinen Red oder den des 
Schneiders ? 
Sch habe den Shrigen. 


I have yours. 


Masculine. Neuter. 
; N. ber meinige. bag meinige. 
Mine. A. den meinigen. das meinige. 
Yours. N. der Shrige. bas Shrige. 


A. den Shrigen. das Shrige. 


Absolute possessive pronouns, as: der meinige, mine ; 
ber Shrige, yours; ber femige, his, dzc., are declined like 
adjectives preceded by the definite article. (See Les- 
son HI.) 

Obs. When the conjunctive possessive pronouns : 
mein, my; Shr, your; fein, his, &c., are used for the 
absolute possessive pronouns: der meinige, mine; der 
Shrige, yours, &c., they terminate in the masculine in 
er and in the neuter in es. Ex. : 


Is this your hat 3 St das Ihr Hut? 

No, Sir, it is not mine, but yours. Mein, mein Herr, es iſt nicht meiner, 
fondern Ihrer. 

Is this my book ? Sft das mein Buch ? 


Mein, es ift nicht Shres, fondern 
meines. 


No, it is not yours, but mine. 





The man, 


the stick, 

my brother, 
the shoemaker, 
the merchant, 
the friend, 


Have you the merchant's stick 


or yours} 


Neither. 
Nor. 


4 have neither the merchant’s 
stick nor mine, 


adn 


— m“ 


der Mann (vir) ; 

der Menfd (gen. en, homo) ; 

der Sted ; 

mein Bruder ; 

der Schuhmacher ; 

der Kaufinann ; 

der Freund. 

Haben Sie den Stok des Kaufs 
manns oder den Shrigen ? 


Meder. 
M och. 


Sch habe weder den Stod des Kaufe 
Manns noch den meinigen. 
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. Haben Sie Hunger oder Durft ? 
Are you hungry or thirsty } | Ein Sie hungrig oder durftig ? 


. . Sch habe weder Hunger noch Durft. 
I am neither hungry nor thirsty. § Ich Sin weder bu agg ned) burftig, 


EXERCISE 6. 


Have you your cloth or mine ?—I have neither yours nor mine. 
—~I have neither my bread nor the tailor’s.—Have you my stick or 
yours —1 have mine.—Have you the shoemaker’s shoe or the 
merchant’s ?—TI have neither the shoemaker’s nor the merchant's. 
—Have you my brother’s coat ?—I have it not.—Which paper 
have you ?!—I have your friend’s.—Have you my dog or my 
friend’s 1—1I have your friend’s.—Have you my thread stocking or 
my brother’s!—I have neither yours nor your brother’s.—Have 
you my good baker’s good bread or that of my friend ?—I have 
neither your good baker’s nor that of your friend.— Which bread 
have you!—I have mine.—Which ribbon have you!—I have 
yours.—-Have you the or the bad cheese —I have neither 
the good nor the bad.—Have you anything !—I have nothing.— 
Have you my pretty or my ugly dog !—I have neither your pretty 
nor your gly dog.—Have you my friend’s stick 1—I have it not. 
—Are you sleepy or hungry !—I am neither sleepy nor hungry.— 
Have you the good or the bad salt !—I have neither the good nor 
the bad.—Have you my horse or the man’s ?—I have neither yours 
nor the man’s.— What have you ?—I have nothing fine—Are you 
tired ?—I am not tired. 


EIGHTH LESSON.—Achte Lection. 


The cork, der Pfrepf (Pfropfen) ; 

the corkscrew, der Pfropfzieher (Propfengicher) ; 
the umbrella, der Regenfhirm ; 

the hoy, der Knabe (gen. n). 


Obs. Masculine subsfantives ending in e, take n 
in the genitive case singular, and keep this termina- 
tion in all the cases of the singular and plural. 


The Frenchman, der Brangele (gen. n) ; 
the carpenter, der Zimmermann 3 

the hammer, der Hammer; 

the iron, das Sifen; 

iron or of iron, eifern (adjective) ; 
the nail, der Nagel ; 


the pencil, der Bleiſtift; 
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the thimble, der Finaerbut ; 
the coffee, ber Kaffee ; 
the honey, er Honig; 
the biscuit, der —* 
Have I? Babe id)? 
You have. Sie haben. 
What have I} Was habe ich } 
You have the carpenter’s ham- Gic haben den Hammer bes Zimmers 
mer. manns. 
Have I the nail } Habe ich den Nagel 7 
You have it. Sie haben ihn. 
Have I the bread ? Habe ich das Brod ? 
You have it. Sie haben es. 
I am right. t Sch habe Recht. 
I am wrong. t Sch habe Unrecht. 
Am I right? t Habe ih Recht? 
EXERCISE 7. 


I have neither the baker’s dog nor that of my friend. —Are you 
sleepy 1—I am not sleepy.—I am hungry.—Y ou are not hungry.— 
Have I the cork I—No, Sir, you have it not.— Have I the carpen- 
ter’s wood I— You have it not.—Have I the Frenchman’s good um- 
brella —You have it.—Have I the carpenter’s iron nail or yours ? 
—You have mine.—You have neither the carpenter’s nor mine.— 
. Which pencil have I }—You have that of the Frenchman.—Have 
I your thimble or that of the tailor?—You have neither mine nor 
that of the tailor.—Which umbrella have I ?—You have my good 
umbrella.—Have I the Frenchman’s good honey !—You have it 
not.—-Which biscuit have I 1—You have that of my good neigh- 
bour.—Have you my coffee or that of my boy }—I have that of 
your good boy.—Have you your cork or mine ?}—I have neither 
yours nor mine.— What have you !—I have my good brother’s good 
pencil.—Am I right?—You are right.—Am I wrong?—You are 
not wrong.—Am I right or wrong ?—You are neither right nor 
wrong.— You are hungry.—-You are not sleepy.— You are neither 
hungry nor thirsty.— You have neither the good coffee nor the good 
sugar.—What have I }—You have nothing. 





NINTH LESSON.—WNennte fLertion. 


Have I the iron or the golden abe ih den eifernen oder den goldes 
nail } nen Nagel? 

You have neither the iron nor Gie haben weder den eifernen nod 
the golden nail. den geldenen Nagel, 
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The sheep, das Schaf ; 
the ram, der Hammel (der Schops); 
the chicken (the hen), das Huhn ; 
the ehip, das Schiff; 
the bag (the sack), der Sad; 
the young man, der junge Menſch (gen. en) ; 
the youth, der Süngling. 
Who? Wer 
Who has? Wer hatt 
Who has the trunk? Wer hat den Keffer 7 
The man has the trunk. Der Mann hat den Koffer. 
The man has not the trunk. Der Mann hat den Koffer nicht. 
Who has it? Wer hat ihn ? 
The young man has it. Der junge Menſch hat thn. 
The young man has it not. Der junge Menſch hat thn nicht 
He has. Er hat. 
He has the knife. Er hat das Meffer. 
He has not the knife. Gr hat das Meffer nicht. 
He has it. Gr hat ed. 
Has the man ? Hat der Mann? 
Has the painter } Hat der Maler? 
Has the friend ? Hat der Freund? 
Has the boy the carpenter’s at der Knabe ten Hammer des 
hammer ? Simmermannsé ? 
He has it. Er bat ihn. 
Has the youth it} Hat ihn der Süngling ? 
Is he thirsty } Iſt er durftig } Cat ee Durft 7) 
He is thirsty. Gr ift buritig. (Sr bat Durft.) 
Is he tired ? St ex müde 
He is not tired. Er ift nicht müde 


EXERCISES. 8. 


Is he thirsty or hungry He is neither thirsty nor hungry.— 
Has the friend my hat He has it.—He has it not.—Who has 
my sheep t—Your friend has it.—Who has my large sack 1—The 
baker has it.—Has the youth my book !~—He hasit not.— What has 
he ?—He has nothing.—-Has he the hammer or the nail 1-—He has 
neither the hammer nor the nail.—Has he my umbrella or my 
stick }—He has neither your umbrella nor your stick.—Has he my 
coffee or my sugar —He has neither your coffee nor your sugar; 
he has your honey.—Has he my brother’s biscuit or that of the 
Frenchman !—He has neither your brother’s nor that of the French- 
man; he has that of the good boy.— Which ship has he }—He has 
my good ship.—Has he the old sheep or the ram } 


Has the young man my knife or that of the painter !—He has 
neither yours nor that of the painter—Who has my brother’s fine 
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dog t—-Your friend has it—What has my friend !—He has the 
baker’s good bread.—He has the good neighbour’s good chicken.— 
What have you t—I have nothing.—Have you my bag or yours I-— 
I have that of your friend.—Have I your good knife !—You have 
it.— You have it not.—Has the youth it (pat c¢) —He has it not. 
— What has he '—He has something good.—He has nothing bad. 
— Has he anything ?—He has nothing.—Is he sleepy !—He is not 
sleepy.—He is hungry.—Who is hungry !—The young man is 
hungry.—Your friend ishungry.—Y our brother’s boy is hungry.— 
My shoemaker’s brother is hungry. —My good tailor’s boy is 
thirsty.—Which man has my book !—The big (grof) man has it. — 
Which man has my horse ?—Your friend has it.—He has your 
good cheese.—Has he it !—Yes, Sir, he has it. 


TENTH LESSON.—Zehnte Lection. 


The peasant, der Bauer (gen. n); 
the ox, der Oddfe ; 
the cook, der Kod ; 
the bird, der Vogel. 
Masc. Neut. 
His. Nom. ſein, fein. 


Acc. feinen, fein. 


Obs. A. The conjunctive possessive pronoun fein is 
declined like mein and Shr. (See Lessons Il. and III.) 


The servant, der Rediente ; 
the broom, der Befen. 
Has the servant his broom } Hat der Bediente feinen Befen ? 
His eye, fein Auge ; 
his foot, feinen Fuß; 
his rice, feinen Reis. 
Has the cook his chicken or at ter Kech (cin Huhn eder dag des 
that of the peasant? Rauern ? 
He has his own. Er hat das feinige. 
Mase. Neut. 
His or his own (absolute N. der feinige. das feinige. 
possessive pronoun). A. den ſeinigen. dag feinige, 
Has the servant his trunk or at der Bediente feinen Keffer oder 
mine } den meinigen ? 
He has his own. Er hat den feinigen. 
Have you your shoe or bis ? PHaben Sie Ihren Schuh oder din 
feinigen 7 


i have his. Ich habe den feinigen. 
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| Nom. emand. 
Somebody or anybody, some Gow, am andes. 


one or any one (indefi- Dar Jemandent 


nite pronoun). Acc. Semanden. 

Has anybody my hat? oe Sg Hut? 
. emand hat ihn. 

Somebody has it. ; Es hatihn Semand. 

Who has my stick? Wer hat meinen Sted ? 

Nobody has it. Niemand bat ihn. 

No one, nobody or not anybody. Niemand. 

Obs. B. Niemand is declined exactly like Semanbd. 
Who has my ribbon? Wer hat mein Band? 
Nobody has it. Niemand hat eg. 

Nobody has his broom. Niemand hat feinen Befen. 


EXERCISES. 10. 


Have you the ox of the peasant or that of the cook?—I have 
neither that of the peasant nor that of the cook.—Has the peasant 
his rice ?—He has it.—Have you it !—I have it not.—Has his boy 
the servant’s broom t—He has it.—Who has the boy’s pencil I— 
Nobody has it.—Has your brother my stick or that of the painter? 
— He has neither yours nor that of the painter; he has his own.— 
Has he the good or bad money ?—He has neither the good nor the 
bad.—Has he the wooden or the Jeaden horse 7—He has neither 
the wooden nor the leaden horse.—What has he good !—He has 
my good honey.—Has my neighbour’s boy my book t—He has it 
not.—Which book has he ?—He has his fine book.—Has he my 
book or his own —He has his own.—Who has my gold button } 
—Nobody has it—Has anybody my thread stocking t—Nobody 
has it. 

11. 


Which ship has the merchant!—He has his own.—Which 
horse has my friend ?—He has mine. —Has he his dog 1—He has 
it not. Who has his dog Nobody has it—-Who has my bro- 
ther’s umbrella I—Somebody has it.—Which broom has the ser- 
vantt—He has his own.—Is anybody hungry !—Nobody is hun- 

.—Isanybody sleepy }—~Nobody is sleepy.—Is any one tired }— 
No one is red. — ho is right Nobody is right.—Have I his 
biscuit?—You have it not-—Have I his rother’s ox }— 
You have it not.—Which chicken have 13—You have his.—Is 
anybody wrong !—Nobody is wrong. 
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ELEVENTH LESSON.—€ifte fection. 


The sailor, der Matrofe, der Bootéknecht; 
the chair, der Stuhl; 
the looking-glass, der Epicgel; 3 
the candle, dag Licht ; 
the tree, der Baum ; 
the garden, der Garten ; 
the foreigner, der Fremde ; 
the glove, der Handſchuh. 
This ass, diefer Efel ; 
that hay, dicfes (dies) Heu. 
The grain, das Korn; 
the corn, das Getreide. 
This man, diefer Mann ; 
that man, fener Mann ; 
this book, Diefes oe? Bud ; 
that book, jenes Bud 


N @ D A 

This or this one, Masc.  diefer—eé—em—en. 
That or that one. Neut. jeneds— ee —em— eé. 
Obs. It will be perceived that biefer and jener are 
declined exactly like the definite article. (See Lesson 
I.) The English almost always use that, when the 
Germans use diefes. In German jener is only em- 
plo ed when it relates to a person or a thing spoken 
¢ before, or to make an immediate comparison be- 
tween two things or persons. Therefore, whenever 


this is not the case, the English that must be translated 

by biefer. 

Have you this hat or that one? Haben Sie diefen oder [nen Hut? 
But. Aber, fondern. 


Obs. Aber is used after affirmative and negative 
propositions ; fondern is only used after negative propo- 
sitions. 

1 have not this, but that one. ch habe nicht diefen, fondern jenen. 


Has the neighbour this book or ot der NNachbar dieſes oder jenes 
that one? Durch ? 


® Dies is often used for dicfes in the nominative and accusative neu- 
ter, particularly when it is not followed by a substantive, and when it re- 
presents a whole sentence, as will be seen hereafter. 
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He has this, but not that one. Er fat diced, aber nicht jenes. 
Have you this looking-glass or Haben Sie diefen oder jenen Spies 
ei? 


that one 1 g 
I have neither this nor that one. Sc habe weder dieſen nec jenen. 
; That ox, Diefer Ochſe; 
the letter, der Brief; - 
the note, der Zettel (das Billet) ; 
the horse-shoe, das Hufeifen. 


ExERcise 19. 


Which hay has the foreigner }—He has that of the peasant.—Has 
the sailor my looking-glass 1—He has it not.—Have you this can- 
die or that one tI have this one.—Have you the hay of my gar- 
den or that of yours !—I have neither that of your garden nor that 
of mine, but that of the foreigner.—Which glove have you t—I 
have his glove.—Which chair has the foreigner —He has his 
own.—Who has my candle —This man has it.—Who has 
that looking-glass I-—-T'hat foreigner has it.—-What has your ser- 
vant (Shr Bedienter) —He has the tree of this garden.—Has he 
that man’s book 1—He has not the book of that man, but that of 
this boy—Which ox has this peasant?—He has that of your 
neighbour.—Have I your letter or his !—You have neither mine 
nor his, but that of your friend.—Have you this horse’s hay !—I 
have not its hay, but its shoe.—Has your brother my note or his 
own t—-He has that of the sailor—Has this foreigner my glove 
or his own —He has neither yours nor his own, but that of his 
friend.—Are you hungey or thirsty !—I am neither hungry nor 
thirsty, but sleepy.—Is he sleepy or hungry }—He is neither slee- 
py nor hungry, but tired..—Am | right or wrong — You are neither 
right nor wrong, but your good boy is wrong.—Have I the good 
or the bad knife !—You have neither the good nor the bad, but the 
ugly (one).-What have 11—You have nothing good, but some- 
thing bad.—Who has my ass 1—The peasant has it. 


TWELFTH LESSON.—Zwilfte fection. 


N GG D & 
That or which (relative § Masc. weldyr—eé—em—en. 
pronoun). Neut. wweldyé—ed—em—eé. 


Obs. A. It will be perceived that the relative pro- 
noun welcher is declined like the definite article, which 
may be substituted for it; but then the masculine and 
neuter of the genitive case is deffen instead of bes. 
Welcher is never used in the genitive case. 
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Have you the hat, which my Haben Sie den Hut, weichen mein 
brother has } Bruder hat ? 
I have not the hat, which your S& habe nicht den Hut, welchen Shr 
brother has. Bruder hat. 
Have you the horse, which I Haben Sie das Pferd, welches ich 
have? babe ? 
I have the horse, which you have. sae babe das Pferd, welches Cie 
aben. 


Masc. Neut. 
Nom. berjettige. dasjenige. 
That or the one (determi- ) Gen. besjenigen. desjenigen. 
native pronoun). Dar. demjenigen. bemjentgen. 
Acc. denjenigen, dasjenige. 


Obs. B. Derjenige is always used with a rela- 
tive pronoun, to determine the person or thing to which 
that pronoun relates. It is compounded of the definite 
article and jenig, and declined like an adjective, pre- 
ceded by this article. The article alone may also be 
substituted in its stead, but must then undergo the 
modification pointed out in the foregoing observation, 
as will be seen hereafter. 


I have that, or the one which 
you have. Ich habe den, welchen Ste haben. 


Sie haben dasjenige, welches ich 
You have that which I have. 3 


Ich habe denjenigen, welden Sie 
baben 


babe. 

Cie haben das, welches ich habe. 
Masculine. 

Nom. berjenige, welcher. 

Acc. denjenigen, weldyen. 

That which or the one which. — welchen 

Nom. dasjenige, welches. 

Ace. dasjenige, welches. 

Which carriage have you ; Weldhen Wagen haben Sie ? 

I have that which your friend Sch habe den Denienigen), welchen 


has, She Freund hat. 
The carriage, der Wagen ; 
house, das Haus. 
The same. Masc.berfelbe (ber nämliche). 


Neut. dasfelbe (das nämliche). 
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Obs. C. Derfelbe, the same, is compounded of 
the definite article and felb, and is declined like berjes 
ige. It is frequently used instead of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person to avoid repetition and to 
make the sentence more perspicuous. 


Have you the same stick, which Haben Gie denfelben (den naͤmli⸗ 


I have? chen) Sted, den ich habe ? 
{ have the same. Ich habe denfelben (den nänılidyen). 
Has that man the same cloth, Hat diefer Mann dasfelbe (das ndms 
which you have } we) Sud, weldes (das) Sie 
aben ? 
He has not the same. Er hat nidt Dasfelbe (das nämliche). 


Has he (that is, has the same Hat derfelbe meinen Handſchuh? 
man) my glove? 


He has it not. Gr hat ihn (denſelben) nicht. 
EXERCISE 13. 


Have you the en, which 1 have ?—I have not the one that 
you have. — Which looking-glass have you?—I have the one 
which your brother has.—Has he the hook that your friend has 1— 
He has not the one which my friend has.—Which candle has he } 
— He has that of his neighbour.—He has the one that I have.— 
Has he this tree or that one?—He has neither this nor that, but 
the one which I have.—Which ass has the man }—He has the 
one that*his boy has.—Has the st r your chair or mine !—He 
has neither yours nor mine ; but he has his friend’s good chair.— 
Have you the glove which I have, or the one that my tailor has !— 
1 have neither the one which you have, nor the one which your 
tailor has, but my own.—Has your shoemaker my fine shoe, or 
that of his boy 1—He has neither yours nor that of his boy, but 
that of the good stranger.— Which house has the baker !—He has 
neither yours nor mine, but that of his good hrother.— Which car- 
riage have 1?—Have I mine or that of the peasant ?—You have 
neither yours nor that of the peasant; you have the one which 1 
have.—Have you my fine carriage?!—I have it not; but the 
Frenchman has it.—What has the Frenchman I—He has nothing. 
— What has the shoemaker !—He has something fine.—What has 
he fine —He has his fine shoe.—Is the shoemaker right I—He is 
not wrong ; but this neighbour, the baker, is right.—Is your horse 
hungry }—It (es) is not hungry, but thirsty.—Have you my ass’s 
hay or yours?—I have that which my brother has.—Has your 
friend the same horse that my brother has 1—He has not the same 
poree, but the same coat.—Has he (Hat derfelbe) my umbrella }—He 

it not. 





THIRTEENTH LESSON.—Mreijehnte Lection. - 
DECLENSION OF MASCULINE AND NEUTER SUBSTANTIVES. 
J. SınGUuLar. 


Ruizs.—1. Substantives of the masculine and neu- 
ter gender take e8 or 8 in the genitive case singular: 
those ending in 8, f, 3, 6, take ed; all others, particu- 
larly those ending in el, en, er, dyen and lein, take 8. 

2. Masculine substantives which end in e in 
the nominative singular, take n in the other cases of 
the singular and plural,* and do not soften the radical 
vowel. 


I. Pruras. 


Rurzes.—1. All substantives, without exception, 
take n in the dative case of the plural, if they have 
not one in the nominative. 

2. All masculine and neuter substantives ending in 
d, ett, er, as also diminutives in chen and fem, have the 
same termination in the plural as in the singular. 

3. In all cases of the plural masculine substan- 
tives take e, and neuter substantives er; and soften the 
radical vowels a, 0, u, into d, ö, i. 

4. In words of the neuter gender ending in di, en, 
er, the radical vowel is not softened in the plural, ex- 
cept in: bas Klofter, the convent ; plur. die Klöfter.® 


The hats, die Hüte; 
the buttons, die Kndpfe ; 
the tables, die Difche ; 
the houses, die Häufer 3 ¢ 
the ribbons, die Bander. 


. Except ber Rafe, the cheese ; pen. des Kifes; plur. bie Rafe. 

b The declension of those substantives which deviate from these rules 
will be separately noted ®. 

e It must be observed that in the diphthong au, a is softened. In the di 
thong eu, u is not softened, as: der Freund, the friend ; plur. die Freunde, 


The threads, die Faden; 

the tailors, die Schneider : 

the notes, die Zettel, Die Billette, 
The boys, > Bie Knaben ; 

the Frenchmen, die Franjefen ; 

men or the men, die Menfchen. 


DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES PRECEDED BY THE DEFINITB 
ARTICLE IN THE PLURAL. 


For all genders. 
Nom. the good. Nom. die guten. 
Grex. of the good. Gen. ber guten. 
Dar. to the good. Dar. den guten. 
Acc. the good. Acc. Die guten. 


The good boys. Die guten Knaben. 
The ugly dogs. Die höflichen Hunde.“ 


Obs. Adjectives preceded in the plural by a posses- 
sive pronoun, have the same declension as with the 
definite article. 


For all genders. 
. Nom. meine guten. 


Gen. mei . 
My gend (ran. I Gr. meine ae 


Acc. meine guten. 


Have you my good books ? Haben Sie meine guten Bücher 7 


I have your good books. Ich habe Shre guten Bücher. 
A TABLE 
OF THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

) Subst. Masculine. Subst. Feminiae. Subst. Nester. 

N. N . 
al 4 

G. | 6 or eg. | G. G. | 8 or es. 
ie ore. | D. invariable. D.| ore. 
2 | A. A.) A. 


¢ The word Hund, dog, does not soften the vowel u in the plural 


Subst. Mabouline. Subst. Feminine. Subst. Neuter. 
N. | ¢. . N. er. 
d/G.le. G. G. er. 
ä D. | en orn. | D. "rt D. ern. 
A.|e A. A. er. 


BZERCISE. 14. 


Have you the tables?—Yes, Sir, I have the tables.—Have you 
my tables t—No, Sir, I have not your tables.—Have I your but- 
tons?— You have my buttons. Have I your fine houses !— You 
have my fine houses. —Has the tailor the buttons —He has not 
the buttons, but the threads.—Has your tailor my good buttons I— 
My tailor has your good gold buttons.— What has the boy t—He 
has the gold rende Has he my gold or my silver threads I— 
He has neither your gold nor your silver threads.—Has the 
Frenchman the fine houses or the good notes !—He has neither the 
fine houses nor the good notes.— What has he ?—He has his good 
friends.—Has this man my fine umbrellas ?—He has not your fine 
umbrellas, but your coats.—Has any one my good letters t—~ 
No one has your good letters.—Has the tailor’s son (der Gohn) my 

ood knives or my good thimbles!—He has neither your good 

nives nor your good thimbles, but the ugly coats of the stranger’s 
big (groß) boys.—Have I your friend’s good eibbons !—You have 
not my friend’s good ribbons, but my neighbour’s fine carriage.— 
Has your friend the shoemaker’s pretty sticks, or my good tailor’s 
prety dogs 1—My friend has my good shoemaker’s fine books ; 

ut he has neither the shoemaker’s pretty sticks nor your 
tailor’s pretty dogs.—Is your neighbour right or wrong ?—He is 
neither right nor wrong.—Is he thirsty or hungry !—He is neither 
thirsty nor hungry. 


FOURTEENTH LESSON.—Dierzehnte Lection 


The Englishman, der Englander ; 


the German, der Deutiche ; 
the Turk, der Türke ; 
the small books, die Heinen Bücher; 


the large horses, die großen Pferde 


„Have the English the fine hats Haben die Englander die [hönen Hie 
of the French ? te der Franzefen 2 
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For all genders. 
om. diejenigen or bie. 
Those. Gen. derjenigen — berer. 
Dar. denjenigen — denen. 
Acc. biejenign — die. 


Obs. A. When the definite article is substituted 
for derjenige, its genitive plural is berer, and its dative 
plur. denen. (See also Lesson XIL Obs. B.) 


Have you the books which the Haben Sie die Sägen, welde die 
men have} Männer haben ? 

I have not those which the men Ich habe nicht diejenigen | Pie), wel⸗ 
have; but I have those which che die Männer haben; aber id 


you have. — die (dicjenigen), weiche Ste 
For all genders. 
The same. Diefelben* (die nämlichen. 


See Lesson Obs. ©) 
Have you the same books, which vn Sie dieſelben Boͤcher, die ich 


I have { 


I have the same. Sh habe dieſelben. 
The Italian, the Italians, der Staftener, die Staliener ; 
the Spaniard, the Spaniards, der Spanicr, die Spanier» 
For all genders. 
Nom. weile or bie. 


Dar. weldyen — denen. 
Acc. weldye — bie. 


Obs. B. When the definite article stands for welcher, 
its genitive case plural is not derer, but deren. (See 
Lesson XII. Obs. A.) The genitives befien, deren, are 
preferable to the genitives weldjé, weldyer, being more 
easily distinguished from the nominative. 


For A ..n 
A. 
These. Dee, bier, bier, diefe. 
Those. jene, jener, jenen, jene. 


¢ 


® Diefelben is declined like biejenigen. 
hs Nouns derived from foreign languages do not soften the radical vowel in 
ep 


Subst. Madculine. Subst. Feminine. Subst. Neuter. 
N. | e N. N. er. 
3 G. | e. G. G.| er. 
z D. en oren. dD. — "Tr" D. ern. 
A. |e A. A. er. 


MXERCISE. 14. 


Have you the tables 1— Yes, Sir, I have the tables.—Have you 
my tables 1--No, Sir, I have not your tables.—Have I your but- 
tons —You have my buttons.—Have I your fine houses — You 
have my fine houses.—Has the tailor the buttons ?—He has not 
the buttons, but the threads.—Has your tailor my good buttons I— 
My tailor has your good gold buttons.— What has the boy He 
has the gold threads.—Has he my gold or my silver threads }— 
He has neither your gold nor your silver threads.—Has the 
Frenchman the fine houses or the good notes *—He has neither the 
fine houses nor the good notes.— What has he !—He has his good 
friends.—-Has this man my fine umbrellas !—He has not your fine 
umbrellas, but your good coats.—Has any one my good letters t—~ 
No one has your good letters.—Has the tailor’s son (der Sohn) my 
good knives or my good thimbles?—He has neither your good 

nives nor your good thimbles, but the ugly coats of the stranger's 
big (groß) boys.—Have I your friend’s good eibbons —You have 
not my friend’s good ribbons, but my neighbour’s fine carriage.— 
Has your friend the shoemaker’s pretty sticks, or my good tailor’s 
pretty dogs I—My friend has my good shoemaker’s fine books ; 

ut he has neither the shoemaker’s pretty sticks nor your 
tailor’s pretty dogs.—Is your neighbour right or wrong }—He is 
neither right nor wrong.—Is he thirsty or hungry 1—He is neither 
thirsty nor hungry. 


FOURTEENTH LESSON.—Dierzehnte ection 


The Englishman, der Engländer ; 


the German, ber Deutfche ; 
the Turk, der Türke; 
the small books, die Heinen Bücher ; 


the large horses, die großen Pferde. 


Have the English the fine hats Haben die Engländer die [hönen Hoe 
of the French } te der Frangofen 7 





r 


f: 
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Obs. C. The definite article may be used instead 
of these pronouns. Before a noun it follows the regu- 
lar declension ; but when alone, it undergoes the same 
changes as when substituted for derjenige (See Obs. A. 
above). The pronoun der, bas, is distinguished from 
the article der, bas, by a stress in the pronunciation. 
As an article, it throws the principal accent on the 
word which immediately follows. 


Which books have you ? Welche Bücher haben Sie ? 

Have you these books or those? Haben Sie dieſe eder jene Bücher ? 

I have neither these nor those. 

I have neither the one nor the > Sch habe weder diefe noch jene. 
other.¢ 

I have neither those of the Span- Ich habe weder die Der Epanicr wed 
jards nor those of the Turks. dic der Zürfen. 


EXERCISES. 15. 


Have you these horses or those ?—I have not these, but those. — 
Have you the coats of the French or those of the English 1—I have 
not those of the French, but those of the English—Have you the 
pretty sheep (bas Schaf takes ¢, and is not softened in the plural) 
of the Turks or those of the Spaniards —I have neither those of 
teh Turks nor those of the Spaniards, but those of my brother.— 
Hes your brother the fine asses of the Spaniards or those of the 
Italians —He has neither those of the Spaniards nor those of the 
Italians, but he has the fine asses of the French. — Which oxen has 

our brother 1—He has those of the Germans.—Has your friend my 
arge letters or those of the Germans ?—He has neither the one nor 
the other (See Note <, Lesson XIV.).—Which letters has he — 
He has the small letters which you have.—-Have I these houses or 
those You have neither these nor those.—Which houses have 
I1—Y ou have those of the English.—Has any one the tall tailor’s 
gold buttons 1— Nobody has the tailor’s gold buttons, but somebody 

8 those of your friend. 


16. 


Have I the notes of the foreigners or those of my boy?—Yon 
have neither those of the foreigners nor those of your boy, but those 
of the great Turks.—Has the Turk my fine horse ?—He has it 
not.— Which horse has he?—He has his own.—Has your neigh- 
bour my chicken’ or my sheep '—My neighbour has neither your 
chicken nor your sheep.— What has he !—He has nothing good.— 
Have you nothing fine !—I have nothing fine—Are you tired 1—I 


© The English phrases the former and the latter, the one and the other, are 
generally expressed in German by biefer, plur. viefe, and jener, plur. jene, but 
in an inverted order, dieſer referring to the latter and jenet to the former. 
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sm not tired.—Whicl. rice has your friend —He has that of his 
merchant.— Which sugar has he !—He has that which I have.— 
Has he your merchant's good coffee or that of mine t—He has nei- 
ther that of yours nor thatof mine ; he has his own.— Which ships 
(tas Echiff forms its plural in ¢) has the Frenchman }—He has the 
ships of the English.—Which houses has the Spaniard !—He has 
the same which you have.—Has he my good knives — Ha has your 
good knives.—Has he the thread stockings which I have 1—He has 
not the same that you have, but those of his brother. 


FIFTEENTH LESSON.— fünßehnte Lection. 


The glass, 
the comb, 


Have you my small combs ? 
I have them. 


Them, 


My (plural), 
Your, — 

His, 
Their, — 


Have you my fine glass } 
Has he my fine glasses ! 
He has thom. 

The man has them. 

He has them not. 

The men have them. 
Have the men them ? 


Have you my chairs or his? 
I have neither yours nor his. 


Which chairs have you? 
I have mine. 


Some sugar, 
> some bread, 
some salt, 


das Glas ; 
der Kaum. 


Haben Sie meine Heinen Kannne? 
Ich habe fir. 
fie (after the verb). 
Plural for all genders. 
N. G. D. A. 
meine-meirter-meinen-meine. 
Ihre -Ihrer -Shren -Ihre. 
feine -feiner -feinen -feme. 
| thre -ihrer -ihren -ihre. 


Haben Sie mein fhönes Glas } 
Hat er meine ſchoͤnen Glaͤſer? 
Er hat fie. 

Der Mann hat fie. 

Gr hat fie nicht. 

Die Männer haben fie. 

Haben fie die Männer 4 


Haben Sie meine Stähle oder die 
feinigen } (See Lesson VII.) 
Sch habe weder die Shrigen noch die 

feinigen. 
Welche Stühle haben Sie 3 
Ich habe Lie meinigen. 


Ruder ; 
Brod; 
Salz. 


Rute. Some or any before a noun is not expressed 


in German. 
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EXERCISE. 17. 


Have you my good combs !—I have them.—Have you tlie good 
horses of the English —1 have them not.— Which brooms have 
you 3—I have those of the foreigners.—Have you my coats or 
those of my friends !—I have neither yours nor those of your 
friends.—Have you mine or his ?—I have his —Has the Italian 
the good cheeses which you have!—He has not those which I 
have, but those which you have.—Has your boy my good pencils } 
He has them.—Has he the carpenter’s nails —He has them not. 
—What has he —He has his iron nails.—Has anybody the thim- 
bles of the tailors'—Nobody has them.—Who has the ships of 
the Spaniards!—The English have them.—Have the English 
these ships or those !—The English have their ships.—Have your 
brothers my knives or theirs?—-My brothers have neither your 
knives nor theirs.—Have I your chickens or those of your cooks ? 
—You have neither mine nor those of my cooks-—Which chick- 
ens have I3—-You have those of the good peasant.—Who has 
my oxen 1—Your servants have them.—Have the Germans them f. 
—The Germans have them not, but the Turks have them.— Who 
has my wooden table 1—Your boys have it—Who has my good 
bread $—Y our friends have it. ; 


SIXTEENTH LESSON.—Serhjehute Lection. 
DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES WITHOUT AN ARTICLE. 


Rutz. An adjective, not preceded by an article, 
takes the same termination as the definite article, ex- 
cept in the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, 
which then ends in en instead of eg. 


Masculine. Neuter. 
N. guter Wein. gutes Sal. 
Good wine or some good G. gute ae guten Cals 
wine, &c. D. gutem Weine, gutem Salze. 
A. guten Wein. gutes Salz. 
Plural for all gendors. 
Good or some good, &c. § N. G. D. A. 
(plural.) gute, guter, guten, gute. 


Some good cheese, guter Kafe ; 
some good bread, gutes Brod. 
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He has none. Er bat feine. 
Has he any good books ? Hat er gute Bücher 7 
He has some. Er hat weiche. 
The American, der Amerifaner 3 
the Irishman, der Srldnder ; 
the Scotehman, der Echettländer (Sdhette) ; 
the Dutchman, der Holländer ; 
the Russian, ter Rufe 


Rute. Compound words in mann form their plural 
by changing this termination into leute. Ex. 


The merchants, die Kaufleute ; 
the carpenters, die Zimmerleute. 
EXERCISE. 19, 


Has the American good money He has some.—Have the 
Dutch good cheese — Yes, Sir, the Dutch have some——Has the 
Russian no cheese ?—~He has none.—Have you stockings !— 
I have some.—Have you or bad honey 1—I have some good. 
— Have you some good coffee }—1 have none.—Have you some bad 
coffee t—I have some.—Hag the Irishman good wine !—He has 
none.—Has he good water }—He has some.—Has the Scotchman 
some good salt !—-He has none.— What has the Dutchman !—He 
has good ships.—Have I some bread?—You have none.—Have I 
some good friends t—You have none.—Who has good friends t— 
The Frenchman has some.—Has your servant (Ste Bedienter) any 
coats or brooms !—He has some good brooms, but no coats.—Has 
any one hay ?—Some one has some.—Who has some }—My ser- 
vant has some —Has this man any bread 1—He has none.—Who 
has good shoes?-—My good shoemaker has some. —Have you the 
good hats of the Russians, or those of the Dutch 1—I have neither 
those of the Russians nor those of the Dutch, I have those of the 
Irish.— Which sacks has your friend —He has the good sacks of 
the merchants.—Has your boy the good hammers of the carpen- 
ters t—No, Sir, he has them not.—Has this little boy some sugar ? 
— He has none.—Has the brother of your friend good combs }— 
The brother of my friend has none, but I here some.—Who has 
good wooden chairs !~—Nobody has any. 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON.— Achtzehnte Lection. 


The hatter, der Hutmader; 
the joiner, Der Tiſchler (Echrciner). 


4 


Masculine. Neuter. 
Nom. ein. ein. 
G ° eines, eined. 
A or an (one). Dar. einem. einem. 


Acc. einen. ett. 


Obs. A. When a substantive is understood, ein like 
fein, takes er in the nominative masculine, and e$ or 8 


"in the nominative and accusative neuter. (See pre- 


ceding Lesson.) 

Have you a looking-glass } Haben Sie cinen Spiegel ? 
I have one. oe Sh babe einen. af 
Have you a book ? Haben Sie ein Bud? 

I have one. 3 babe eins (eines). 

I have none. babe keins (keines). 


Obs. B. Neither the indefinite article nor fein is 
ever accompanied by weld). 


And. Und 


DECLENSION OF AN ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE INDEFINITE 
ARTICLE OR A POSSESSIVE PRONOUN IN THE SINGULAR. 


(See Obs. in Lessons IIL and XIIL) 
Mascaline. Neuter 
G. eines Suter. et 
. guten. ed guten, 
A good. guten. einem guten. 


Have you a good round hat? Haben Sie einen guten runden Hut? 


I have one. Sch habe einen. 

Has he a beautiful house } Hat er ein ſchoͤnes Hans 7 

He has one. Gr hat eins (eines). 

He has none. Gr hat feine (keines). 

I have two of them. Sch babe deren poet. (See Obs. 
Lesson XVI. 

He has three. Er hat deren dr 

You have four. Ste haben deren vier. 


Have you five good horses ? Haben Sie fünf gute Pferde ? 

I have six. Sch Habe deren fechs. 

I have six good and seven bad Ich habe ſechs gute und fließen 
ones. fchlechte. 
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MECAPITULATION OF THE RULES RELATIVE TO THE DECLENSION 
OF ADJECTIVES. 


We have shown in the foregoing lessons that in 
German as in English, the adjective always precedes 
the substantive. When two or more adjectives are 
before the same noun, they all follow the same declen- 
sion. Adjectives are not declined when they are not 
accompanied by a substantive expressed or understood, 
i. e., when they form the predicate of a proposition. 
Ex. Shr Hut ift ſchoͤn, your hat is beautiful; mein Band 
ift fchön, my ribbon is beautiful; Shre Hüte find (hin, 
your hats are beautiful. 


When followed by a substantive expressed or under- 
stood, the adjective is declined, and assumes three dif- 
ferent forms, viz: 


Ist, Before a substantive without an article pre- 
ceding, it takes the same termination as the definite 
article, except in the genitive case singular masculine 
and neuter, in which it adds en instead of e8. 


2d, When it follows the definite article, or a word 
of the same termination, it adds en in all cases, except 
in the nominative singular of all genders, and the ac- 
cusative singular feminine and neuter, in which it 
adds e. 


3d, When preceded by the indefinite article, or a 
possessive or personal pronoun, it adds er in the nomi- 
native masculine, e in the nominative and accusative 
feminine, e8 in the nominative and accusative neuter, 
and en in the other cases. 


All participles partake of the nature of adjectives, 
and are subject to the same laws, 
Q* 
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A TABLE 


OF THE DECLENSION OF GERMAN ADJECTIVES. 








1. The adjective If. The adjective Ill. The adjective 
without an article before {preceded by the defi- preceded by the indefl- 
a substantive. nite article. nite article. 
Masc. | Fem. | Nout. | Masc.| Fem.| Nout. Mase. | Fom. | Newt. 
E Nom.er |e |e fie je Je er e es 
]Gex. en.|er jen fen jen jen | en | en | en 
oo 
2 Dar. em |er jem fen | en | en en jen | en 
“lac. en le ie iewie le fen le |e 


Nom. € en 

Gen. ee |For all jen | For all 
Dar. en { genders.| en | genders. 
Acc. e en 


PLURAL. 


Obs. A. The adjective is declined in the same 
manner when taken substantively. _. 

B. Adjectives preceded by the words: alle, all; 
einige, etliche, some, sundry ; gewifje, certain ; feine, none ; 
mandye, several; mehrere, many, several ; folde, such ; 
verfchiedene, various ; viele, many ; welche, which ; wenige, 
few, lose the letter n in the nominative and accusa- 
tive plural; but they keep that termination when pre- 
ceded by a possessive or personal pronoun in the 
plural.® 

C. Adjectives ending in el, en, er, forthe sake ot 
euphony often reject the letter e which precedes those 
three consonants. Ex. instead of edeler, goldener, theues 
rer, we say: edler, goldner, theurer. 


EXERcıse. 20. 


Have you a good servant I have one. —Has your hatmaker a 
beautiful house !—He has two of them.—Have I a pretty gold rib- 
bon t—You have one-~What has the joiner —He has beautiful 


® Most modern authors fregnently reject this distinction, and form all the 
cases of the plural in en, 
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tables~—Has he a beautiful round (rund) table —He has one.— 
Has the baker a large looking-glass !—~He hes one.—Has the 
Scotchman the friends that I have !-—He has not the same that you 
have, but he bas good friends. —Has he your good books 1—He has 
them.—Have I their good hammers !— You have them not, but you 
have your good iron nails.—Has that hatter my good hat !—He has 
not yours, but his own.—Have I my good shoes —You have not 

ours; you have his.—Who has mine —Somebody has them.— 

as any body two letters?—The brother of my neighbour has 
three.——Has your cook two sheep (plur. Ecyafe) —He has four.— 
Has he six good chickens !—He has three good and seven bad.— 
Has the merchant good wine !—He has some.—Has the tailor good 
coats tHe has none.—Has the baker good bread 1—He has some. 
—What bas the carpenter t—He has good nails.—What has your 
merchant !—He has good pencils, good coffee, good honey, and 
good biscuits (plur. 3micbade).—Who has good iron 1—My good 

riend has some.—Am I right or wrong }—You are wrong.—Is any 
body sleepy !—The shoemaker is sleepy and thirsty.—Is he tired } 
—He is not tired.—Has your servant the glasses of our (unferer, 
see the next Lesson) friends }—He has not those of your friends, 
but those of his great merchants.—Has he my wooden chair I—He 
has not yours, but that of his boy.—Are you thiraty ?—I am not 
thirsty, but very hungry (grofen Hunger). 


NINETEENTH LESSON.—WNennjehnte Lection. 


How much? How many? * Bicviert« 


How many hats? Wieviel Hite ? 
How many knives! Micvicl Meffer t 
How much bread ? Wievicl Bred? 
Only, but. NR ur. 
How many tables have you? Wieviel Tifche haben Sie ? 
I have only two. Ach habe Deren nur zwei. (See 


Obs. Lesson XVI.) 
How many knives have yon? Wieviel Meffer haben Sic ? 


I have but one good one. Ich habe nur cin gutes. 
Eight, acht ; 
nine, neun; 
ten, zehn. 


a Cardinal numbers are used to aaswer the question wieviel, how 
many 
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Maac. Neat 
oo, N. twas für emt. was für ein. 
What(designating thena- ) A. was für einen. was für ein. 


. e ? 
ture or kind of a thing)! Fiera} for ai 
Was für. 
What table bave you ? Wat für einen Tih haben Sie? 
I have a wooden table.» Id) habe einen hölzernen Tiſch. 
What tables has he ! Was für Tifche hat er ? 
He has stone tables. Gr hat fleinerne ifthe. 
What book has your friend? Was für cin Buch hat She Freund? 
He has a pretty book. Gr hat ein huͤtſches Buch. 
What paper have you ? Was fiic* Papier haben Sie? 
I have some fine paper. Ich habe ſchoͤnes Papier. 
What sagar has he? Was für Inder hat cr 3 
He has some good sugar. Gr hat guten Iader. 
Mase. Neut. 
Nom. unfer. unfer. 
0 Gen. unſeres. unferes. 
° Dar. mnferent. unferem. 
Acc. unferen. unſer. 
Ptaral for all gendere. 


N. G. D. A. 
Ozr (plural). unfere, unferer, unferen, uns 
e. 

Ours (singular and plural). Der (das) unfertge ; die unferigen. 
Obs. When aconsonant, [,m,n or r,stands between 
two e’s, one of them is omitted to avoid too soft a pronun- 
~tation (see Lesson XXL, Obs. C.), except when this 
tetter is necessary to the termination of the word or 
the indication of the case. Thus we frequently say, 
unfers, unferm, unfre, Cures,’ Eurem, Eure, &c., instead of 

unferes, unferem, unfere, Cueres, Euerem, Euere, dc. 


EXErRcises. 21. 


How many friends have you T—I have two good friends —Have 
you eight good trunks I—I have nine.—Has your friend ten good 


» The pupils will take care not to answer here with the definite article. 
© The indefinite article is never placed before collective words, such as : 
“ou! isin fuer tae — ‘of th possesei Ihr is 
our, is in fact the second person e ve pronoun. r 
‘aon, used generally out of politeness, and for that reason Written 
tal letter, (See I IL and XV,) 
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brooms !—He has only three.—Has he two good ships 1-»He has 
only one.—How many hammers has the carpenter ?—He has only 
four.—How many shoes has the shoemaker !—He has ten.—Has 
the young man ten good books !—He has only five.—Has the 
painter seven good umbrellas —He has not seven, but one.—How 
many corks (Propfen does not soften in the plur.) have I }—You 
have only three.—Has your neighbour our good bread 1—He has 
not ours, but that of his brother.—Has our horee any hay !—It (Es) 
has some.—Has the friend of our tailor good buttons !—He has 
some.—Has he gold buttons !—He has no gold (buttons), but sil- 
ver (ones).—How many oxen has our brother }—He has no oxen. 
—How many coats has the young man of our neighbours (plur. 
Nachbarn) —The young man of our neighbours has only one good 
coat, but that of your friends has three of them.—Has he our good 
rams t—He has them.—Have I his »—Yon have not his, but ours. 
—How many good rams have I t—You have nine. 


22. 


Who has our silver candlesticks ?—Our merchant’s boy has 
them.—Has he our large birds t—He has not ours, but those of the 
great Irishman.—Has the Italian great eyes (dag Auge takes n in 
the plur. and is not softened) I—He has great eyes and great feet. 
—Who has ee thread stockings ?—The Spaniard has some.— 
Has he any cheese tHe has none.— Has he corn 1—He has some. 
—What kind of corn has he !—He has good corn.— What kind of 
rice has our cook 1—He has good rice.— What kind of pencils has 
our merchant ?—He has od pencils.—Has our baker good bread } 
—He has good bread and good wine. 


23. 


Who is thirsty }—Nobody is thirsty; but the friend of our 
neighbour is sleepy.—Who has our iron knives 1— The Scotch- 
man has them.—Has he them t—He has them.— What kind of 
friends have you !—I have good friends.—Is the friend of our 
Englishmen right 1—He is neither right nor wrong.—Has he good 
little birds, and good little sheep (plur. Schafe) —He has neither 
birds nor sheep.— What has the Italian!—He has nothing.—Has 
our tailor’s boy anything beautiful !—He has nothing beautiful, bat 
something ugly.—What has he ugly ?—He has an ugly dog.— 
Has he an ugly horse —He has no horse.— What has our young 
friend 1—He has nothing.—-Has he a good book He has one,— 
Has he good salt 1—He has none. 


TWENTIETH LESSON.—Zwanjigste Lertion. 


Much, many, a good deal of. Stel. 


Much wine. Viel Wein. 
Mach money. Biel Geld. 
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Obs, A. When viel is preceded by an article, pro- 
noun, or preposition, or when it stands alone and is 
used substantively, it is declined like an adjective; 
otherwise it is indeclinable. 


Have you much good wine? Haben Eie viel guten Wein ? 


I have a good deal. Sch babe deffen vie. (See Obs. 
Lesson XVI. 
Have you much money ? Haben Sie viel Geld ? 
1 have a good deal. Sch habe defen viel. 
Too much. Bu viel 
You have too much wine. Sie haben zu viel Wein. 
We. Wir. 
We have. Wir haben. 
We have not. Wir haben nicht. 
We have little or notmuch money. Wir haben nicht viel Seid. 
Enough. Genug 
Enough money. Geld genug. 
Knives enough. Meſſer genug. 
Obs. B. Genug is never put before the substantive. 
Little. Wenig, 


Obs. C. Our remark on viel applies equally to wenig. 
But these two words are declined, when they relate to 
several distinct things, or anything that may be coun- 
ted, as will be seen hereafter. 


But little, only alitile(not much). Nur wenig (nidt vie). 


Have you enough wine ! Haben Sie Wein genug? 
I have only a little, but enough. Sch habe deffen nur wenig, aber ges 
nug. (See Ods. Lesson X VI.) 


A little. Ein wenig 
A little wine. Ein wenig Wein. 
A little salt. Ein wenig Sak. 
Courage. der Muth 
You have but little courage. Sie haben nicht viel Muth. 
We have few friends, Wir haben wenig Freunde. 


Of them (relative to persons). Sh rer (gen. of the personal pro- 
noun fie, they; see Ods. Le 
son XVI.) 
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Have you many friends ? Haben Sie viel Freunde? 

We have but few. Mir haben ihrer nur wenige (See 
Obs. C. above). 

You have but little money. Ste haben nicht viel Geld. 

Has the foreigner much money ? Hat der Fremde viel Geld ? 

He has but little. ° Er hat deffen nur wenig. 


Exercises. 24. 


Have you much coffee 1—I have only a little —Has your friend 
much water !-—He has a great deal.—Has the foreigner much 
corn t—He has not much.—What has the American }—He has 
much sugar.— What has the Russian !—He has much salt.—Have 
we much rice !—We have but little. — What have we!—We have 
much wine, much water and many friends.—Have we much gold } 
—We have only a little, but enough.—Have you many boys !— 
We have only a few.—Has our neighbour much hay !—He has 
enough.—Has the Dutehman much cheese 1—He has a great deal. 
—Has this man courage?—He has none.—Has that foreigner 
money 1—He has not a great deal, but enough.— Has the painter’s 
boy candles (plur. Lichte) —He has some. 


25. 


Have we good letterst—We have some.—We have none.— 
Has the joiner good bread ?!—He has some.—He has none.—Has 
he good honey I—He has none.—Has the Englishman a good 
horse 1—He has one.—What have we 1—We have good horses.— 
Who has a beautiful house I— The German has one.—Has the Ita- 
lian many pretty looking-glasses !—He has a great many ; but he 
has only a little eorn. Has my good neighbour the same horse 
which you have I—He has not the same horse, but the same car- 
riage-—Has the Turk the same ships that we have ?—He has not 
the same, he has those of the Russians. 


26. 


How many servants have we t—We have only one, but our bro- 
thers have three of them.—What knives have you !—We have 
iron knives.—What bag has the peasant !—He has a thread bag. 
— Has the young man our long (gre) letters !—He has them not. 
—Who has our pretty notes !—The father (der Water) of the sailor 
has them.—Has the carpenter his nails !—The carpenter has his 
iron naila, and the hatmaker his paper hats.—Has the painter beau- 
tifal gardens ?—He has some, but his brother has none.—Have yon 
many glasses !—We have only a few.—Have you enough wine ? 
—We have enough of it.—Has anybody my brooms !—Nobody 
has them.—Has the friend of your hatmaker our combs or yours ? 
—He has neither yours nor ours; he has his.—Has your boy my 
note or yours —He has that of his brother.—Have you my stick ? 
—I have not yours, but that of the merchant.—Have you my 
gloves (plur. Handſchuhe) -I have not yonrs, but those of my 
good neighbour. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LESSON.— Ein und 3wanzigste 


Lection. 
The pepper, der Pfeffer ; 
the meat, das Glujch ; 
the vinegar, der Eſſig; 
the beer, das Wier. 
N. einige (tl) Bücher, 
soks G. einiger (etlicher) Bucher. 
A few books. D. emigen (etlichen) Büchern. 
A. einige (etliche) Bücher. 
Afew. Einige, etlihe 


Have you a few books ! 
I have a few. 
He has a few. 


I have only a few knives. 


You have only a few. 
The florin, 


the kreutzer (a coin), 


Other. 


The other. 


The others.. 


Another, 
another horse, 
other horses, 


Have you another horse } 
I have another. 


No other. 


Haben Ste cinige Biidher ? 
Sch habs einige, 

Er hat eiliche. 

Sch habe nur cinige Meſſer. 
Sie haben nur einige. 


der Gulden (is not softened in the 
ur.); 
der Kreuzer. 


Ander (is declined like an ad- 
jective). 
Singular. 
Mase. Neat. 


N. der andere. das andere. 

G. Des andern. des andern. 

D. dem andern. dem andern. 

A. den andern. bad andere. 
Plural for all genders. 

N. bie andern. D. den andern. 
G. derandern. A. die andern, 
(See Obs. Lesson XIX.) 

ein Anterer 3 


vin anderes Pferd; 
andere Pferde. 


Haben Sie ein anderes Pferd ? 
Ich habe cin anderer, 


; Masc. feinen andern. 
Neut. fein anderes. 


No others. 


I have no other horse. 

I have no other. . 
Have you other horses ? 
I have some others. 

I have no others. 


the heart, 
the month, 


the work, 


the volume, 
the crown (money), 


What day of the month? 
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Keine andere (See Lesson XVITI. 
‚B. 

Ach habe fein anderes Pferd. 

Sch habe kein anderes. 

Haben Sie andere Pferde ? 

Sch habe andere. 

Ich habe keine andere. 


das Hemd (plur. en); 

dag Bein (plur. ¢) 5 

der Kopf 5 

der Arm (is not softened in the 
plur.); 

das Herz ;* 

der Menat (is not softened in the 


plur.) ; 

dag Werf (plur. e); 

der Band; 

der Shaler (is not softened in the 
plur.). 


Der (as) wientelfte? 


Obs. Ordinal numbers are used in replying to the 
question der or das iwievielfte? what day of the month? 
These numbers are declined like adjectives. They are 
formed of the cardinal numbers by adding t as for as 
twenty, and ft from twenty to the last, with the excep- 
mon of erft, first, and dritt, third, which are irregular. 


The first, 

the second, 
the third, 

the fourth, 
the fifth, 

the sixth, 

the seventh, 
the eighth, 
the ninth, 

the tenth, 

the eleventh, 
the twentieth, 
the twenty-first, &c. 


der or Sas erftes 
der . 


proette 5 
der dritte 5 
der vierte 5 
der fünfte ; 
ter fechste 3 
der ficbente ; 
der achte ; 
der neunte 5 
der zehnte ; 
dir cffte ; 
der poanziafte 3 
der ein und zwanzigſte, 2¢.° 


a Das ‚Herz, the heart, takes ené in the genitive and en in the dative case 


ural it takes en in all the cases. 


» Henceforth the learners should write the date before their task. Ex. ots 
bon, den a ern Mai, ein taufend acht hundert und acht und dreißig, London, let 


May, 1 
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Have you the first or second Haben Sic das erfte oder das zweite 
book # Bud ? 


I have the third. Ich habe das dritte. 
Which volume have you } Welchen Band haben Ste } 
I have the fifth. Sch Habe Den fünften. 


EXERCISES, 27. 


Have you a few knives ?1—I have a few.—Have you many 
rams 1—1 have only a few.—Has the friend of the great painter 
many looking-glasses !—He has only a few.—Have you a few 
florins —1 have a few.—How many florins have you —I have 
ten.—How many kreutzers has your servant }—He has not many, 
he has only two.—Have the men the beautiful glasses of the Ita- 
lians 1—-The men have them not, but we have them.—What have 
wet—-We have much money.—Have you the carriage of the 
Dutchman or that of the German ?—1 have neither the one nor the 
other.—Has the peasant’s boy the fine or the ugly letter -—He has 
neither the one nor the other.—Has he the gloves of the merchant 
or those of his brother !—He has neither the one nor the other.— 
Which gloves has he t—He has his own.—Have we the horses of 
the English or those of the Germans !—We have neither the one 
nor the other.—Have we the umbrellas of the Spaniards I— We 
have them not; the Americans have them.—Have you much pep- 
per '—I have only a little, but enough.—Have you much vinegar ! 
—I have only a little.—Have the Russians much meat !—The 
Russians have a great deal, but the Turks have only a little. — 
Have you no other pepper 1~I have no other.—Have I no other 
beer —You have no other.—Have we no other good friends }— 
We have no others.—Has the sailor many shirts —He has not 
many ; he has only two.—Have you a wooden leg !—I have not a 
(fein) wooden leg, but a good heart.—Has this man a good head } 
—He has a good head and a good heart.—How many arms has that 
boy 1—He has only one; the other is of wood (ven Holz). —What 
kind of head has your boy }—He has a good head. 


28. 


Which volume have you ?—I have the first.—Have you the se- 
cond volume of my work ?—I have it.—Have you the third or the 
fourth book 1—I have neither the one nor the other.—Have we the 
fifth or sixth volume ?—We have neither the one nor the other.—~ 
Which volumes have we ?!—We have the seventh_—What day 
(Den wievielften) of the month is it (haben wir) 7—It is (Wir haben) 
the eighth.—Is it not (Haben wir nicht) the eleventh ?—No, Sir, it is 
the tenth.—Have the Spaniards many crowns !—The Spaniards 
have only a few; but the English have a great many.—Who has 
our crowns !—The French have them.—Has the youth much head ? 
—He has not much head, but much courage.—How many arms 
has the man 1—He has two. 
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. 29, 


Have you the crowns of the French or those of the English 7— 
I have neither those of the French nor those of the English, but 
those of the Americans —Has the German a few kreutzers —He 
has a few.—Has he a few florins !—He has six of them.—Have you 
another stick 1—I have another.—What other stick have you t— 
I have another iron stick.—Have you a few gold candlesticks — 
We have a few.—Have these men vinegar !—These men have 
none, but their friends have some.—Have our boys candles t— 
Our boys have none, but the friends of our boys have some.—Have 
you some other bags !—I have no others.—Have you any other 
cheeses 1—I have some others.—Have you other meat 3—I have 
no other. (See note +, Lesson II.)° 


TWENTY-SECOND LESSON. — Zwei nnd 3wanzigste 
Lection. 


The tome (volume), der Theil. 
Have you the first or third tome Haben Sie den erften eder dritten 


of my work ? Sheil meines Werks } 
Both. Beide (is declined like an ad- 
jective). 
I have both. Ich habe beide. 


Obs. The singular of betbe is used only in the no- 
minative and accusative neuter. The plural beide is 
employed when two substantives express the same 
thing, and the singular neuter beides, when they ex- 
press two different things: as, 


Have you my book or my stick ? Hagen Sie mein Buch oder meinen 
ti 


I have both. Ich habe beides. 
Sill, yet, some or any more. Noch. 

Some more wine. Nod Wein. 

Some more money. Nech Geld. 

Some more buttons. Med) Knöpfe. 


Have you any more wine } Haben Sie noch Wein 7 


© We have hitherto intentionally, and in perfect harmony with this system, 
refrained from speaking of feminine nouns. They will be touched upon here- 
after. (See Lesson VI.) 


I have some more. 

Has he any more bread ? 
He has some more. 
Have I any more books? 
You have some more. 


Not any more, no more. 


I have no more wine. 

Have you any more vinegar ? 
I have no more. 

Has he any more bread ? 

He has no more. 

I have no more dogs. 
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Sch Habe nek welchen. 
Hat er noch red 7 
Sr hat noch welches. 
Habe ih noch Bücher ? 
Sie haben nec welche. 


Kein—mehr. 


Sch habe keinen Wein mehr. 
Haben Sie neh Effig ? 

Sch habe keinen mehr. 

Hat er ned Bred ? 

Er hat keins mehr. 

Ich habe keine Hunde mehr. 


{ have no more. Ich habe keine mehr. 
Not much more. Nit viel mehr. 

Have you much more wine? Haben Sie nod viel Wein 1 
I have not much more. Sch have deffen nicht viel mehr. 
Have you many more books? Haben Sie nod vicl Bücher 7 
I have not many more. Sch habe deren nicht viel mehr. 

One more book. Noch ein Bud. 

One more book. Mech cin gutes Bud). 

A few books more. Mod) einige Bücher. 
Have we a few hats more ? Haben wir nod einige Hüte ? 


We have a few more. Wir haben nech einige. 
Has he a few good knives more ? Hat er nod einige guteMefler? } (See 
Lesson XVIII. Obs. B.) 
Er hat nod einige. (See Obs. 
Lesson XVI.) 


He has a few more. 


Exercises. 30. 


Which volume of his work have you ?—I have the second.— 
How many tomes has this work t—It has three.—Have you my 
work, or of my brother }—I have both (beide). —Hoas the for- 
eigner my comb or my knife —He has both (6cides).—Have you 
our b or our cheese —I have both.—Have you my glass or 
that of my friend I—I have neither the one nor the other.—Have 
we any more hay }—We have some more. —Has our merchant any 
more pepper }—He has some more.—Has he any more candles t— 
He has some more.—Have you any more coffee —We have no 
more coffee; but we have some more vinegar.—Has the German 
any more water —He has no more water; but he has some more 
meat.—Have we any more gold ribbons —We have no more gold 

Lesson XVIII. Obs. B.) ribbons; but we have some more silver 

ribbons).-—Has our friend any more sugar —He has no more.— 

ave ] any more beer —You have no more.—Has your young 
man any more friends 1—He has no more. 
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Has your brother one more horse —He has one more.—Have 
yoa one more !—I have one more.—Has the peasant one more ox } 
—He has one more.—Have you a few more gardens —We have 
a few more.—What have you more }—We have a few good ships 
(plur. Schiffe) and a few good sailors more.—Has our brother a few 
more friends }—He has a few more.—Have I a little more money ! 
—You have a little more.—Have you any more courage }—] have 
no more.—Have you much more money {1 have much more, but 
my brother has no more. —Has he enough salt!—He has not 
eaough.—Have we buttons enough 1-—We have not enough.—Has 


the good son of your good tailor buttons enough T—He has not 
enough. 


TWENTY-THIRD LESSON.— Drei und zwanigste 
Lection. 


Berfdtebene (is declined like 
an adjective, and hardly ever 
used in the singular.) (See 

. Several. Lesson XVII, Obs. B.) 


For all genders. 


N. verfchiedene. D. verfchiebenen. 
G. verichiedener. A. verfchiedene. 


The father, Der Vater ; 
the son, der Sohn ; 
the child, das Kind ; 
the captain, der Hauptmann (plur. Sauptleute) 5 
the tea, der Dhee 5 
the cake, der Kuchen (is not softened in the 
plur.). 
Several children. Verfchiedene Kinder. 
As much, as many. So viel 
As much—as, as many—as. Go viel— wie. 
As much bread as wine. So viel Brod wie Wein. 
As many men as children. So viel Männer wie Kinder. 


Have ge as much gold as sil- Haben Sie fo viel Gold wie Silber 7 
ver 


Of. Won (preposition governing the 
dative). 
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I have as much of this as of Sch habe fo viel von diefem wie ven 
that. jenem. 

Have you as many hats as coats? Haben Sie fo viel Hüte wie Rite ? 

I have as many of these as of Sch habe fo viel von diefen wie ven 


those. ijenen. 
As many of the one as of the So viel ven den einen wie von den 
other. andern. 


Obs. A. When ein is used as an indefinite numer- 
al adjective, it is declined like other adjectives. 
Quite (or just) as much. Eben fo viel 
I have quite as much of this as Sch habe eben fo viel von dieſem wie 


of that. ven jenem. 
The enemy, der Feind ; 
the finger, der Finger ; 
the boot, ' der Stiefel 
More. Mehr (comparative adverb). 
More bread. Mehr Bro. 
More men, Mehr Manner. 
Than. Ale. 


Obs. B. Als answers to than in English, as wie 
answers to as. 


More bread than wine. Mehr Bred alg Wein. 

More men than children. Mehr Männer alg Kinder. 

More of this ıhan of that. Mehr von diefem als von jenem. 

More of the one than of the other. Wiehe von dem einen als von dem 
andern.« 


More of these than of those. Mehr von diefen ale von jenen. 
I have more of your sugar than Sch habe mehr ven Shrem Zucker als 


of mine. ven dem meinigen. 
Less. Weniger (comparative of wenig). 
Lees water ihan wine. Weniger Wafler als Wein. 
Less than I. Weniger ale ich. 
— than he. — alé er. 
— than you. — als Sie. 
They. Sie. 
| Than they. Als fic. 
As much as you. Se viel wie Sie. 
As much as he. Se viel wie cr. 
As much as they. So viel wie fic. 


a When collective or plural nouns,as: Wein, wine; Brod, bread, &c., 
are to he represented by the pronouns, bi¢fer and jener must be used, 
and not ein and ander. 
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exercises. 32. 


Have you a coat !—I have several.—Has he a looking-glass !— 
He has several.— What kind of looking-glasses has he }—He has 
beautiful looking-glasses.—Who has my good cakes }—Several 
men have them.—Has your brother a child —He has (ihrer, Les- 
son XVI.) several.—Have you as much coffee as honey 1—I have 
as much of the one as of the other. —Has he as much tea as beer } 
—He has as much of the one ae of the other.—Has this man as 
many friends as enemies !—He has as many of the one as of the 
other.—Has the son of your friend as many coats as shirts T—He 
has as many of the one as of the other.—Have we as many boots 
as shoes — We have as many of the one as of the other. 


33. 


Has your father as much gold as silver ?!—He has more of the 
latter than of the former.—Has he as much tea as coffee —He 
has more of the latter than of the former.—Has the captain as ma- 
ny sailors as ships I—He has more of the one than of the other.— 
Have you as many rams as I!—I have just as many.—Has the 
foreigner as much courage as we !—He has quite as much.—Have 
we as much good as bad paper —We have as much of the one as 
of the other.—Have we as much cheese as bread — We have more 
of the latter than of the former.—Has your son as many cakes as 
books !—He has more of the latter than of the former; more of 
the one than of the other. 


34. 


How many children have you !—I have only one, but my bro- 
ther haa more than I; he has five.—Has your son as much head as 
mine 1- IIe has less head than yours, but he has more courage.— 
My children have more courage than yours.—Have I as much 
money as you !—You have less than I.— Have you as many books 
as It—I have less than you.—Have I as many enemies as your 
father —You have fewer than he.—Have the Americans ınore 
children than we !—They have fewer than we.—Have we as many 
ships as the English !—We have less than they.—Have we fewer 
knives than the children of our friends !—We have fewer than 

ey. 


35. 


Who has fewer friends than we 1—Nobody has fewer.—Have 
you as much of my tea as of yours?—I have as much of yours ag 
of mine. —Have I as many of your books as of mine!—Y ou have 
fewer of mine than of yours. —Has the Spaniard as much of your 
money as of his own !—Ile has less of his own than of ours.— 
Has your baker less bread than money !~—He has less of the latter 
than of the former.—I1as our merchant fewer dogs than horses I— 
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He has fewer of the latter than of the former; he has fewer of the 
one than of the other.—He has fewer horses than we, and we 
have less bread than he.—Have our neighbours as many carriages 
as we We have fewer than they.—We have less corn and less 
meat than they.— We have but little corn, but meat enough. 


TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. —Dier und pwanjigs 
Lection. 


OF THE INFINITIVE. 


All German verbs form their infinitive ines. This 
termination in verbs, the root of which ends in e[ ore r,* 
is contracted by throwing out the letter e, as hindern, 
to prevent ; fanmeln, to collect, &c. The verbs marked 
with an asterisk (*) are irregular. 

A wish, a mind, a desire, &uft; 
time, Beits? 
td, gu. 


Obs. The preposition 3, fo, always stands before 
the infinitive. In compound verbs it is placed between 


the separable particle and the infinitive, as will be 
exemplified in future lessons. 


To work. Arbeiten. 
To speak. Spredhen*, reden." 


Have you a mind to work ? Haben Sie Luft zu arbeiten ? 


I have a mind to work. Ich habe Luft zu arbeiten. 
He has not the courage to speak. Gr hat den Muth nicht, zu fprechen. 
To cut. Shneiden*. 
. Masc. ihn > 
To cut ıt. Neu t. ed fchneiden . 


To cut them, fie fehneiden*. 


* By the root we understand that part ofa verb which precedes the termi- 
nation en of the infinitive; e. g. in the verb loben, to praise, Io 6 is the root. 
&b The two substantives uf and Zeit are feminine. If they are required 
in a negative sense, feine Luft, and nicht Zeit must be used. Ex. Ich babe 
feine Luft zu fprechen, Ihave no mind tospeak: er hat nicht Zeit zu arbeiten, 
he has no time to work. ; 

© Sprechen is derived from bie Sprache, the language, and signifies to pro- 
duce or emit sounds in a physical manner; tebet means to express ideas by 
words, from bie Rete, the discourse. 
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Mase. welchen, deſſen, rN 
m. davon 3 
eut. welches en 
To cut some. davon beten, 4 


Plural for all genders. 


weiche, beren, davon ſchnei⸗ 


den. 
Has he time to cut trees } Hat er Beit Bäume zu fihneiden ? 
He has time to cut some. Er hat Zeit welche zu fchneiden. 
To buy. Kaufen. 
To buy some more. Mech kaufen. 
Masc. einen 
To buy one. Neut. eins ‘ faufer. 
To buy two. Zwei faufen. 


Neut. nod einé 
To buy two more. Ned) zwei kaufen. 


co The infinitive is always placed at the end of 
the phrase whether preceded by ju or not. 


Have you a mind to buy one Halen Sie Luft neh cin Pferd zu 
more horse ? faufen ? 
I have a mind to buy one more. Sch habe Luft nec cing gu kaufen. 
Have you a mind to buy some Haben Sie Luft Bücher zu Eaufen ? 
ooks 
I have a mind to buy some, but Ich habe Luſt welche zu faufen, 


To buy one more. } Masc. nod) einen faufen. 


I have no time. aber ich habe nicht Zeit, 

Has he time to work } Hat er Zeit zu arbeiten? 

He has time, but no mind to Er bat Zeit, aber keine Luft zu ars 
work. beiten, 


EXERCISES. 36. 


Have you still a mind to buy the house of my friend !—I have 
still a mind to buy it, but I have no more money.—Have you time 
to work 1—1I have time, but no mind to work. —Has he time to cut 
some sticks —He has time to cut some. — Have you a mind to cut 
some bread 1—] have a mind to cut some, but I have no knife.— 
Have you time to cut some cheese 1—I have time to cut some.— 
Has he a desire to cut the tree 1—He has a desire to cut it, but he 
has no time.—Has he time to cut the cloth !—He has time to cut it. 
~—Have I time to cut the trees —You have time to cut them.— 
Has the painter a mind to buy a horse *—He has a mind to buy 
two.— Has your captain of the navy (Schiffscapitän) time to speak 4 
„He has time, bat no desire to 8 

3 
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37. 


Have you a mind to buy a carriage —I have a mind to buy one. 
— Have I a mind to buy a house 1—You have a mind to buy one. 
— Has your brother a mind to buy a great ox Y——He has a mind to 
buy a little one.—We have a mind to buy little oxen.—How many 
horses have you a mind to buy !—I havea mind to buy four.—Has 
any one a mind to buy a broom !—This man has a mind to buy 
one.—What Has that mana mind to buy I—He has a mind to 
buy a beautiful carriage, three beautiful horses, good tea, and good 
meat, 


38. 


Have you a desire to speak 1—I have a desire, but no time to 
speak. Have you the courage to cut your arm }—I have not the 
courage to cut it.—Am I right in speaking (zu ſprechen) ?—You are 
not wrong in speaking, but you are wrong in cutting (ju ſchneiden) 
my trees.—Has the son of your friend a desire to buy one more 
bird —He has a desire to buy one more I— Have you a mind to 
buy one more beautiful coat —I have a mind to buy one more. — 
Have we a mind to buy a few more horses —We have a mind to 
buy a few more, but we have no moremoney. (See Lesson XXII.) 


39. 


What have you a mind to buy —We have a mind to buy some- 
thing good, and our neighbours have a mind to buy something beau- 
üful.—Have their children a desire to buy any birds !—Their 
children have no desire to buy any.—Have you the cou to buy 
the trunk of the captain !—I have a desire to buy it, but I have no 
more money.— Who has a mind to buy my beautiful dog —Nobo- 
dy has a mind to buy it.—Have you a mind to buy my beautiful 
birds, or those of the Frenchman !—I have a mind to buy those of 
the Frenchman.— Which book has he a mind to buy —He has a 
mind to buy that which you have, that which your son has, and 
that which mine has.—Have you two horses I—I have only one, 
but I have a wish to buy one more. 


TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. — fünf nnd wwanzigste 
Lection. 


OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


There are in German two kinds of compound verbs: 
one kind consists of a simple verb and a particle 
which is inseparable from it; the other of a simple 
verb and a particle which can be separated, either to 
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give place to the syllable ge of the participle past, or 
to gu, or to be itself placed after the verb or even at 
the end of the phrase. We shall distinguish the separ- 
able verbs by placing 3u between the verb and the 
particle. Examples: 


To break. Berbredhen*. 
To keep (to take care). Aufbewahren (aufzubewahren). 
To pick up. Aufheben * (aufzuheben). 
To mend. Ausbefiern (ausgubeffern). 
To make a fire. Teuer anmachen (anzumachen). 
Has the tailor time to mend my Hat der Schneider Zeit meinen Rod 
coat } auszubeflern 3 
He has time to mend it. Er hat Zeit ihn auszubeflern.> 
To wash. Waſchen *. 
Brennen *.¢ 
To burn, Berbrennen (to destroy by burn- 
Ing). 
To seek, to look for. Eudyen (governs the accusative). 
To warm. Wärnten. 
To make. Maden (physically). 
To do. Shun * (morally°). 
Has the shoemaker time to make Hat der Schuhmacher Zeit meine Sties 
my boots ! fel zu machen 


He has time to make them. Er hat Zeit fie zu machen. 


To be willing, to wish. Wollen*. 


Will you? 
Are you willing ? Wollen Sie ? 
Do you wish? 
Lwill, I em willing, I Tide Sch will. 
ill he} ishe willi ing oes . 
he wish? ‘ Bit er? 


a These verbs may likewise be distinguished by the principal accent, which 
is placed on the the root of the verb when the particle is inseparable, and when 
soparable on the particle itself. 

3 > These examples show how the separable particle gives way in the infini- 
ve to 32. 
¢ The verb br enn en (as well as its compounds, verbrennen, &c.) is 
lar when used in an active or transitive, but irregular when in a neuter or in- 
transitive sense. We denote such verbs by the following abbreviations: v. 
ac. and neut. irreg 
d The verb m r den alwarı relates toa 5 detarnintase och and fom 
ployed nearly as the verb to make, in sense of p an ; 
the verb thut® * on the eon always, like the English verb to do relates tc 
an indeterminate action, as: Gin Kleid machen, to make a coat; Feuer mas 
to make a fire; einen Gefallen thun, to do a farour; feine ErQuldigkeit 
un, to do one’s duty. 


He will, he is willing, hewish- Er will. 


es, 
We will, we are willing, we Wir wollen. 
wish. 


You will, you are willing, 3 She wollet. 
you wien h 1 

They will, they are willing . 
they wish. , toi wollen. 


Obs. A. The particle 5u does not precede the in- 
finitive added to the verb wollen, to be willing. Ex. 


Do you wish to make my fire? Wellen Cie mein Zeuer anmas 
cn? 


l am willing to make it. Sch will es anmachen. 

I do not wish to make it. Sch will es nicht anmachen. 
Does he wish to buy your horse? Will er Ihr Pferd Eaufen ? 
He wishes to buy it. Er will es kaufen. 


A TABLE OF COMPOUND VERBS.‘ 
I. InserarnaBie VeEnss .£ 


These verbs are formed by prefixing one of the fol- 
lowing unaccented particles to simple verbs: be, emy, 
ent, er, ge, hinter, ver, wider, ger. 


Be—bedenken *, to reflect. Hinter—hintergehen *, to deceive. 
Emp—enpfehlen *, torecommend. Wer—verfpreden *, to promise. 
Ent—entflichen *, to run away. Wider—widerlegen *, to refute. 


Er —erhalten *, to receive. Scr—zerbrechen *, to break. 
Ge—geltchen*, to confess. . 

Il. SeparasLe Vgrse. 
Ab—abfchreiben *, to copy. Bei—beiftehen *, to assist. 
An—anfangen *, to begin. Dar — darſtellen, to exhibit. 
Auf—aufheben *, to pick up. Darunter—daruntermifchen, to in- 
Aue—ausgehen *, to go out. termingle. 


e Br, you, isthe real second person plural; but the Germans generally 
use Sie, which is the third. 

f Our intention in giving tables of the most complicated grammatical parts, 
is not that the learners should make an immediate application of them; we 
only wish to give them a clear and general idea of those parts, in order to en- 
able them to find them out more eaaly, na they will be in want of them in ad- 
vancing by degrees. They must in their exercises employ only the words and 
expressions made : use of in the lessons. th and 

& We call verbs inse e when they cann separable when they 
can be separated. poe y % 


Davon—davenfommen®, to escape, 
Durh—durdreijen, to travel 
through. 
Ein—tinfhlafen *, to fall asleep. 
Fert—fertfahren *, to continue. 
Hein—heimmgehen *, to go home. 
Heraus—herausfenmen ®, to come 
out. 
Herunter—herunterbringen ®, 
bring down. 
Herzu — herzunahen, to draw near. 
Hin—hingehen ®, to go thither. 
Hinauf—hinauffteigen*, to ascend. 
Hinaus—hinauswerfen *, to throw 
out, 
Hinein—hineingehen ®, to go in. 
Sune—innehalten *, to stop. 
Mit—mittheilen, to communicate. 
Nieder—niederlegen, to lay down. 


to 


Nach — nachmachen, to imitate. 
Ueher — überfließen *, to overflow 
Um — unwerfen ©, to overturn. 
Unter—unterfinfen ®, to go to the 
bottom. 
Bel—vellgießen ®, to fill up. 
Ver—vergcben *, to pretend. 
CVeraus—vorausfagen, to foretell. 
VBerbei—vorbrigehen*, to pass by. 
Voerher—verherfehen *, to foresee. 
Berüber—vorüberfahren*, to pass 
by in a coach. 
We hen *, to go away. 
Wirder—wiedertommen *, to come 
in. 
Zu—jureden, to persuade. 
Buräd—qurüd£ehren, to return. 
BZufammen—zufammenfegen, to put 
together. 


Obs. B. Some compound verbs are either insepar- 
able or separable, according to their signification. e 
shall speak of them hereafter. 


EXERCISES. 40. 


Have 
i.—Am 


ou a desira to keep my letter !—I have a desire to keep 
right in keeping (aufzubewahren) your money 1—Y ou are 


right in keeping it.—Has the tailor a desire to make my coat !— 
© has a desire to make it, but he has no time.—Has your tailor 


time to mend my coats 1—He has time to mend them.—-Have you 
the courage to burn my hat t—I have not the courage to burn it; I 
have a mind to keep it —Has the shoemaker’s boy a mind to mend 
my boots?—He has no time to mend them.—What has our 
friend’s tailor to mend ?—He has to mend our old coats.— Who has 
to mend our boots !—Our shoemaker has to mend them.— What 
has our hatmaker to do !—He has to mend your great hats.—Has 
your brother’s joiner anything to do!——He has to mend our great 
tables and our little chairs. 


41. 


Do you wish to keep my twenty-seven crowns T—I wish to keep 
them. Will you pick up that crown or that florin !—I will pick up 
both.—Do you wish to cut his finger !—I do not wish to cut it— 
Does the painter wish to burn vinegar ?—He wishes to burn 
some.—Is the peasant willing to burn his bread —He is not wil- 
ling to barn his own, but that of his neighbour.—Have you any- 
thing to do 1—I have nothing to do.—Have we anything to do I 
We have to warm our coffee.—Do you wish to speak 1—I wish to 
speak.—Is your son willing to work !—He is not willing to work. 
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42. 


Do you wish to buy anything?—I wish to buy something.— 
What Io you wish to buy }—I wish to buy some good books.— 
What has he to buy !—He has to buy a good horse.— Will you buy 
this or that table 1—I will buy (put the infinitive always to the end 
of the phrase) neither this nor that.— Which house does your friend 
wish to buy !—He wishes to buy your brother’s great house.—Is 
Your servant willing to make my fire 1—He is willing to make it.— 

ill your father buy these rams or these oxen I—He will buy 
neither the one nor the other.—Does he wish to buy my umbrella 
or my cane 1—He wishes to buy both. 


43. 


Do you wish to make a fire!—We do not wish to make any.— 
What do you wish to make ?—I wish to make vinegar.—Will you 
seek my knife ?—I will seek it.—Have you to look for anything !— 
1 have nothing to look for.—Has he time to seek ny son !—He has 
time, but he will not seek him.—What has he to do j—He has to 
make a fire, to wash my thread stockings, to huy good coffee, good 

r, good water, and good meat.— Will he buy your good trunk ? 
—He will buy it—Will you buy my great or my little house T— 
I will buy neither your great nor your little house; I wish to buy 
that of our friend.— Wil] you buy my beautiful horses !—I will not 
buy them. 
44. 


How many rams will you buy ?—I will buy twenty-two.—Does 
the foreigner wish to buy much corn?—He wishes to buy but 
little —Do you wish to buy a great many gloves !—We wish to 
buy only a few; but our children wish to buy a great many.— Will 
they seek the same boots that we have —T'hey will not seek those 
which you have, but those which my father has.—Will you look 
for my coats or for those of the good Frenchman !—I will look for 
neither yours nor those of the good Frenchman; I will look for 
mine, and for those of my good son. 





TWENTY.SIXTH LESSON. — Sechs und Awanzigste 


Lection. 
To tear. Berreißen®“ 
To go. Scehen* 
At. Bei repositions governin 
To. Zu, ! P the dative case. ii 
To be. Sein 


Roze. The preposition bei signifies with or at the 
house of, the preposition gu, to or to the house of. 
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To be with the man or at the Bei dem Manne fein®. 
man’s house. 

To go to the man or to the Su dem Manne gefen*. 
man’s house. 

To be with his (one’s) friend or Bei feinem Freunde fein*. 
at his (one’s) friend’s house. 

To go to my father or to my Zu meinem Cater gehen”. 
father’s house. 


To be at home. Bu Haufe fein*. 
To go home. Mac Haufe gehen. 


To be with me or at my house. Bei mir fein*. 
To go to me or to my house. Bu mir gehen®. 
To be with him or at his house, Bei ihm fein*. 
To go to him or to his house. Zu ihm gehen*. 
To be with us or at our house. Bet uns fein*. 
To go to us or to our house, Su uns geben*. 
To be with you or at your house. 5 Bet ; bnen fin, bei ease * 
o go to you or to your house. Bu Ihnen geben*, zu * 
To be with them or attheir house. Bei ihnen Kine, ⸗ 
To go to them or to their house. Zu ihnen gchen*, 
To be with some one or at some Bei Semandem fein®. 
one’s house. 
To go to some one or to some Zu Semandem gehen®. 
one’s house. 
Te be with no one or at no one’s Bei Niemandem fein®. 
ouse. 
To go to no one or to no one’s Zu Niemandem gehen®. 
house. 


At whose house? With whom? Bet wem? 
To whose house? Towhom? Zu wem? 


To whom (to whose hoase) do Zu wen wollen Sie gehen ? 
you wish to go ! 

I wish to go to no one (to no Sch will zu Micmandem geben.“ 
one’s house). 

At whose house (with whom) is Bei wen iff She Bruder ? 
your brother ! 

He is at ours (with us). Gr ift bei uns. 

Is he at home? Si er zu Haufe ? 

He is not at home. Er ift nicht zu Haufe. 


To drink. Zrinfen®, 
To carry (to take). Sragen*. 
To bring (to carry). Bringen*. 


« In German, as in lish, no more than one negative is ever expresecy 
as has already been seen in many instances. 
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exencises. 45, 


Do you wish to tear my coat !—~I do not wish to tear it.—Does 
your brother wish to tear my beautiful hook 1—He does not wish 
to tear it.—What does he wish to tear !—He wishes to tear your 
heart.—With whom is our father !—He is with his friend.—To 
whom do you wish to go ?—I wish to go to you.— Will Phe go to 
my house }—I will not go to your’s, but to my tailor’s.—Does your 
father wish to go to his friend —He wishes to go to him.—At 
whose house is your son !—He is at our house.—Do your children 
wish to go to our friends —They wish to go to them.—ls the 
foreigner at our brother’s?—He is there (ci ihm).—At whose 
house is the Englishman !—He is at yours.—Is the American at 
our house —No, Sir, he is not at our house; he is at his friend’s. 
—Is the Italian at his friends’ !—He is at their house. 


46. 


Do you wish to go home ?—I do not wish to go home; I wish 
to go to the son of my neighbour.—Is your father at home }—No, 
Sir, he is not at home.—With whom is he !—He is with the good 
children of our old neighbour.—Will you go to any one’s house } 
—I will go to no one’s house.—At whose house is your son !— 
He is at no one’s house; he is at home.—What will he do at 
home !—He will drink good wine.—Will you carry my letters 
home ?—I will carry them to my father’s.—Who will carry my 
notes !—The young man will carry them.— Will he carry them to 
my house?—No, he will carry them to his brother’s.—Is his 
father at home !—He is not at home; he is at the foreigner’s. 


47. 


What have yon to drink ?—I have nothing to drink.—Has your 
son anything to drink?—He has good wine and good water to 
drink. —Will your servant carry my books to my brothers’ 1—He 
will carry them to their house.—What will you carry to my 
house 1—I will carry to your house two chickens, three birds, good 
bread, and good wine (always put the infinitive to the end, and do 
not separate it from ‘to your house’’).—Will you carry these 
chairs to my house !—I will not carry these, but those.—What 
will the German do at home ?—He will work and drink good wine. 


48. 


What have you at home 1—I have nothing at home.—Have you 
anything good to drink at home t—I have nothin good to drink ; 
I have only bad water.—Has the captain as much coffee as sugar 
at home —He has as much of the one as of the other at home.— 
Will you carry as many crowns as buttons to my brother’s?—I 
will carry to his house as many of the one as of the other. — Will 
you carry great glasses to my house ?—I will carry some to your 

jouse.—Has the merchant a desire to buy as many oxen as rams ? 
—He wishes to buy as many of the one as of the ather. 


87 
49. 


Has the shoemaker as many shoes as boots to mend ?1—He has 
as many of the one as of the other to mend.—Has he as much 
wine as water to drink !—He has as much to drink of the one as 
of the other.—Has the Turk a desire to break some glasses —He 
has a desire to break some.—Has he a mind to drink some wine } 
—He has no mind to drink any.— Will you buy anything of (tet) 
me !—I will buy nothing of you.—Of whom (‘Bei wen) will you 
buy your corn !—I will buy it of the great merchant.—Of whom 
will the English buy their oxent!—They will buy them of the 
Dutch—Will the Spaniards buy anything ?—They will buy 
nothing. « 





TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON.—Gieben und 
gwanzigste Lection. 


Wo? (an adverb of place with- 
Where} out motion.) 


Whither? where to? ; went motion) adverb of place 


Russ. 


1. The question wo? indicates rest in a place, or 

With any person or object whatsoever ; the preposition 
which answers this question always governs the da- 
tive. ; 
2. The question wohin? denotes motion or direc- 
tion towards some place or object; when answered 
by one of the prepositions an, to; auf, upon; hinter, 
behind; neben, by the side; über, above; unter, 
under; zwifchen, between; vor, before; in, in or 
into, it always requires the accusative.* 


There. Da (rest, repose). , 
Thither. Hin or dahin (motion or direo- 
tion). 
To carry thither. Hin or dahin tragen*. 
Masc. ihn ) bia or bahin 


To carry it thither. “out. es tragen*, 


a he same prepositions govern the dative when they answer the question 
wo . 
3* 
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To carry some thither. Mase ° ea Weegee 


To carry them thither, fie bin or dahin tragen*, 


Obs. A. The adverb ba, there, is always joined to 
a verb of rest, and the abverb hin or dahin, thither, 
to a verb of motion. Hin is used to express motion 
from, and her motion towards the person that speaks. 
Ex. Er ift ba, he is there; id) will auch hin (dahin) gehen, 
I will also go thither ; wollen Site herfommen ? will you 
come hither ? 


Senden.* 

To send. Sdhiden.® 

To come. Kommen*. 

To lead. Kühren. 

I will send him (it) to you. Sch will ihn (e6) zu Ihnen ſchicken. 

When ? Wann? 
To-morrow. Morgen, 
To-day. Heute, 


Some where, any where. Irgendwo (rest). 

Some whither, any whither. Ir gend wohin (direction). 

No where, not any where. Mirgend or nirgends. 
Do you wish togo any whither? Wollen Sie irgendiwehin gehen ? 
I do not wish to go any whither. Sch will nirgends hingehen. 


The physician, der Arzt. 
o write. Schreiben*, 


Have you to write as many let- Haben Sie fo viel Briefe zu fchreiben, 
ters as my father ? wie mein Vater? 


Obs. B. Where the verb stands at the end of a 
hrase, the word wie, as, or al®, than, is placed with 
its nominative after the verb. 


I have to write more (i.e. let- Ich habe deren mehr zu ſchreiben, als 
ters) than he. r. 


EXERCISES. 50. 


Where is your brother ?—He is at home.—Whither do you wish 
to go !—I wish to go home.—Whither does your father wish to 


of te ee is peed when a person is sent without any object, or with one, 
e importance, f¢n bet, on the contrary, always denotes a mission 
importance, whence ber Sefaudte, the am of. ™ 
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go t—He wishes to go to your house.—Whither will you carry 
this letter ?—I will carry it to my neighbour’s.—Is your son at 
home t—He is there.— Whither will the shoemaker carry my boots } 
—He will carry them to your house.—Will he carry them home } 
—He will carry them thither.— Will you send good sugar home } 
—I willsend some thither —Will the baker send good bread home # 
—He will send some thither — Will you come to me!—I willcome 
to you.— Whither do you wish to got—I wish to go to the good 
Frenchmen.— Will the good Italians go to our house !— They will 
go no whither. Will you take (führen) your son to my house !—I 
will not take him to your house, but to the captain’s.—When will 
you take him to the captain’s ?—I will take him there (zu ihm) to- 
morrow. 


Bl. 


Will you go any whither (any where) 1—I will go no whither 
(no where).—Wili your good son go to any one !—He will go to 
no one.— When will you take (führen) your young man to the pain- 
ter ?—I will take him there (zu ihm) to-day.— Where will he carry 
these birds to?—He will carry them no whither.—Will you take 
the physician to this man ?—I will take him there (zu ihm) — When 
will you take him there —I will take him there to-day.— Will the 
physicians come to your good brother !—-They will not come to him. 
— Will you send me a servant!—I will send you none.— Will you 
send a child to the physician !—I will send one to him.— With whom 
is the physician He is with nobody.—Do you wish to go any 
whither!—I wish to go to the good Americans.—Has he time to come 
to my house?—He häs no time to come there.—Will the captain 
write one more letter —He will write one more.— Will you write 
a note!—I will write one.—Has your friend a mind to write as 
many letters as IY—He has a mind to write quite as many. 


53. 


Have you many letters to write t—I have only a few to write.— 
How many letters has our old neighbour to write!—He has as 
many to write as you.— Who has long letters to write ~The youth 
has some to write.—How many more letters has he to write !—_He 
has six more to write.—How many has he to send ?—He has twen- 
ty to send. —Has he as many letters to send as his father —He 
has fewer to send.—Has the hatmaker some more hats to send 1— 
He has no more to send.—Has your son the courage to write a 
Jong letter1— He has the courage to write one.— Will he write as 
many letters as mine !—He will write quite as many.— Will you 
buy as many carriages as horses 1—I will buy more of the latter 
than of the former. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht and qwanjigete 
Lection. 


In order to (conjunction). Um — ju. 
To see. Schen®. 


Obs. A. The conjunctive expression in order to pre- 
ceding the infinitive is translated into German by um 
gu. When the sentence is short, um, in order, may be 
left out. 


I will go to my brother in order Sch will zu meinem Bruder gehen, 
to see him. um ihn zu fehen. 

Ihave no money (in order) to Sch habe Erin Geld, (um) Brod zu 
buy bread. faufen. 

Has your brother a knife (in or- Hat Ihr Bruder cin Meffer, (um) 


der) to cut his bread? fein Bred gu fchneiden } 
He has one to cut it. Er hat eins, um es gu ſchneiden. 
To sweep. Auskehren (auszukehren). 
To kill. Zödten . 
To slaughter. Sahladten ° 
To salt. Salzen. 
To be able. Können“ 


I can (am able)—he can (is Sh fann — cr fann. 
ab 


We can (are able)—they can Wir fönnen — fie koͤnnen. 
(are able). 
You can (are able), Shr Eönnet (Ste können). 


Obs. B. The particle 31 does not precede the infini- 
tive added to the verb fünnen, to be able. (See Les- 
son XL.) Ex. 


Can you write a letter 3 Können Sic einen Brief fehreiben } 
J can write one. Ich kann einen fihreiben. 
He is able to work. Gr fann arbeiten. 
Singular. 
Dat. Acc. 
Tome me. Ist person. mir. mid). 
To him. him. Sd person. ihm. thr. 


a Töbten means to deprive an f life; fchlachten, to slaughter, is used 
in speaking of animals, ihe flesh of which ifs im sin Seinen einb töbten 
to kill his enemy; Ochien und Schafe fchlachten, to alaughter oxen and sheep. 
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Plural. 
Dar. Acc. 
To us. us. lst person. eng rae 
0 you. you. uch. . 
2d person. } (chen) (Sie). 
To them. them. | 3d person. ihnen. fie. 


To kill me. Mich tödten. 

To see me. Mich fchen*. 

To speak to me. | whieh ‚mit mir or zu mir) fpres 
To speak to him, sin “Gait ihm or gu ihm) fpres 
To send to him. Shen Féicten. 

To send to his house. Bu thm ſchicken. 

To send him to me. Ihn mir (zu mir) ſchicken. 


To send him tome to-morrow. Ihn mir morgen ſchicken (ihn mors 
gen zu mir fchiden). 


If 7 In German the dative precedes the accusative ; 
but when the accusative is a personal pronoun it pre- 
cedes the dative. 


Singular. Ploral. 


Mase. Neu 
Ittome —them to me. | ihn. ee mit — fie mir. 
It to him — them to him. | ihn. es ihm — fie ihm. 
Ittous —themtous ihn. es und — fie une. 
_ es Euch — fie Gud). 
It to you — them to you. | thr. e8 (Ihnen) fie (Ihnen). 


Ittothem—themtothem. | ifn. es ihnen — fie ihnen. 


When will you send me the hat? Bann, wallen Sie mir den Hut 
ſchicken 

Iwill send it to you to-morrow. Ih will ihn Ihnen morgen 
ſchicken. 


Maso. Neut. Plural. 
Some to me. |} mir welchen. welches. mir welche. 
Some to him. |} thm welchen. welches. ihm welche. 
Some to us. t und welchen. weldjes. uns welche. 
Some to you. t Shen welchen. welches. Shen miele. 
Some ta them. |} ihnen welchen. welches. ihnen welche. 


» Gee note *, Lesson XXXL 
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To give, Gehen”. 
To lend. Leihen” 
To give me. Mir geben®. 
To lend me. Mir leihen”. 


Are you willing to lend me Wollen Sie mir Geld leihen ? 
some money } 


I am willing to lend you some. Sch will Ihnen welches leihen. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


A TABLE 
OF THE DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
FIRST PERSON. SECOND PERSON. 
Nom. | idy, I. | du, thou. 
Gen. | meiner (meine), of me. | demer (bein), of thee. 
Dar. | mir, to me. | dir, to thee. 
Acc. | mid, me. | Did, thee. 
Nom. | wir, we. | ihr, you. 
Gen. | unfer, of us. | ewer, of you. 
Dar. | ung, to us. | euch, to you. 
Acc. | ung, us. | end), you. 


THIRD PERSON. 


Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 


Nom. er, he.ffie, she.'eé, it. 
Gen. feiner (fein), of him.iihrer, of her.|fetner (fein), of it. 
Dar. thm, to him.ibr, to her.ihm, to it. 
Acc. ihn, him.fie, her.'eg, it. 
. For all genders. 

_ [ Nom. fie, . they. 

2 Gen. ihrer, of them. 

at | Dar. ihnen, to them. 

Acc. fie, them. 


e Mein, dein, fein, as genitives singular, for meiner, deiner, feiner, sed 
only in —— — So and in E i orget, 


in poetry. Ex. Bergiß mein nicht, ‘forget me 
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exercises. 53. 


Has the carpenter money to buy a hammer ?—He has some to 
buy one.—Has the captain money to buy a ship —He has some 
to buy one.—Has the peasant money to buy sheep (das Schaf adds 
¢ and is not softened in the plural) !—He has none to buy any.— 
Have you time to see my father?—I Me no time to see him.— 
Does your father wish to see me —He does not wish to see you. 
~—Has the servant a broom to sweep the house }—He has one to 
sweep it.—Is he willing to sweep it!—He is willing to sweep it. 
— Have I salt enough to salt my meat?!— You have not enough of 
it to salt it. Will your friend come to my house in order to see 
me He will neither come to your house nor see you.—Has our 
neighbour a desire to kill his horse tHe has no desire to kill it— 
Will you kill your friends 1—I will kill only my enemies. 


54. 


Can you cut me some bread !—I can cut you some. —Have you 
a knife to cut me some —I have one.—Can you wash your 
gloves 1—I can wash them, but I have no wish to do it.—Can the 
tailor make me a coat —He can make you one.—Will you speak 
to the physician !—~I will speak to him.—Does your son wish to 
gee me in order to speak to me —He wishes to see you, in order 
to give you a crown.—Does he wish to kill me?—-He does not 
wish to kill you; he only wishes to see you.—Does the son of our 
old friend wish to kill an ox —He wishes to kill two.—How 
much money can you send me 1—I can send you thirty crowns.— 
Will you send me my letter! —I will send it to you.—Will you 
send the shoemaker anything 1—I will send him my boots. — Will 
you send him your coats ?!—No, I will send them to my tailor.— 
Can the tailor send me my coat?—He cannot send it you.—Are 
your children able to write letters !—~They are able to write some. 


55. 


Have you a glass to drink your wine !—I have one, but I have 
no wine; I have only water.—Will you give me money to buy 
some ?—I will give you some, but I have only a little —Will you 

ive me that which you have ?—I will give it you.—Can you 

rink as much wine as water !—I can drink as much of the one as 
of the other.—Has our poor neighbour any wood te make a fire 1— 
He has some to make one, but he has no money to buy bread and 
meat.—Are you willing to lend him some !—I am willing to lend 
him some.—Do you wish to s to the German ?—I wish to 
speak to him.— Where is he 1—He is with the son of the captain. 
—Does the German wish to speak to me }—He wishes to speak to 
you.—Does he wish to speak to my brother or to yours !—He 
wishes to speak to hoth.—Can the children of our tailor work 1— 
They can work, but they will not. 
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To give. Geben*. 
To lend. Leithen*. 
To give me. Mir geben*. 
To lend me. Mir leihen*. 


Are you willing to lend me Wollen Sie mir Geld leihen ? 
some money } 
I am willing to lend you some. Ich wil Shnen welches leihen. 


A TABLE 
OF THE DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
FIRST PERSON. SECOND PERSON. 
Nom. | ich, I. | bu, thou. 
: Gen. | meiner (mein), of me. | deiner (bein), of thee. 
= | Dar. | mir, to me. | bir, to thee. 
2 | Acc. mid), me. | did, thee. 
Nom. | wir, we. | ihr, you. 
; Gen. | unfer, of us. | euer, of you. 
Rs Dar. | ımg, to us. | euch, to you. 
Acc. | ung, us. | etd), yous 
THIRD PERSON. — 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. _ 
. [Nom.er, he.ifie, Se il. 
2 
a | Gen, feiner (fein), of him. |threr, of her.|femer (fein), of it 
zZ Dar. ihm \ to him.ibr, to her.li to it. 


Ace, ihn , him.fte, 
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exencises. 53. 


Has the carpenter money to buy a hammer ?—He has some to 
buy one.—Has the captain money to buy a ship —He has some 
to bay one.—Has the peasant money to buy sheep (das Schaf adds 
e and is not softened in the plural) !—He has none to buy any.— 
Have you time to see my father ?—I MWe no time to see him.— 
Does your father wish to see me ?—He does not wish to see you. 
—-Has the servant a broom to sweep the house !—He ‘has one to 
Sweep it.—Is he willing to sweep it!—He is willing to sweep it. 
— Havel salt enough to salt my meat?—You have not — of 
it to salt it. -Will your friend come to my house in order to see 
me 1—He will neither come to your house nor see you.—Has our 
neighbour a desire to kill his horse 1—He has no desire to kill it. - 
Will you kill your friends 1—I will kill only my enemies. 


54. 


Can you cut me some bread ?—I can cut you some.—Have you 
a knife to cut me some ?—I have one.—Can you wash your 
gloves !—I can wash them, but I have no wish to do it.—Can the 
tailor make me a coat —He can make you one.—Will you speak 
to the physician !—~I will speak to him.—Does your son wish to 
see me in order to speak to me He wishes to see you, in order 
to give you a crown.—Does he wish to kill me!—He does not 
wish to kill you; he only wishes to see you.—Does the son of our 
old friend wish to kill an ox?—He wishes to kill two.—How 
much rnoney can you send me t—I can send you thirty crowns. 
P Will you send me my letter3?—I will send it to you.—Will 1 
send the shoemaker anything 1—I will send him my boots. — aH 
you semd him your coats !—No, I will send them to my tailor-— 
Can thee tailor send me my coat!—He cannot send it your 
your children able to write letters!—They are able to write soll’ 


55. 


Have you a glass to drink your wine '—I have one; — pate 
no wine; I have only water.—Will you give ns m wo 
some ?—I will give you some, but I have only a cae eee 
me that which you havet—I will give 1 — 
[as much wine as Wat can drink as much of tr 
7 <—Has our 5 
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56. 


Do you wish to speak to the children of your shoemaker 1—I 
wish to speak to them.—What will you give them !—I will give 
them great cakes.—Will you lend them anything ?—I have nothing 
to lend them.—Has the cggk some more salt to salt the meat !— 
He has a little more.—Hws he some more rice —He has a great 
deal more.—Will he give me some !—He will give you sume.— 
Will he give some to my poor children?—He will give them 
some.—Will he kill this or that hen t—He will kill neither this 
nor that. Which ram will he kill —He will kill that of the good 
peasant.—Will he kill this or that ox !—He will kill both.— Whe 
will send us biscuits?_—The baker will send you some.—Have 
you anything good to give me 1—I have nothing good to give you. 








TWENTY-NINTH LESSON.— Neun and iwanjigste 


Lection. 
To whom? Wem? (A question followed by 
the dative.) 
Whom ? For persons: Wen?) (Questions 
followed by 
What? For things: Wa 85? Jıhe accus.). 


DECLENSION OF THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN Mer? wno? 
Mase. and Fem. Neut. 


Nom. Who? what? | N.wer? was? 
Gen. whose ? G. wefjen ? 


Dar. to whom? to what? | D. wem? renee — ? 


Aco. whom? what? | A.wen? was? 


Wer, who, has no plural, and relates only to per- 
sons, without distinction of sex, as who in English. It 
may be used instead of derjenige, welcher, he who. 

A a8, which, has no plural. and always relates to a 
thing. It often stands for dasjenige, welches or dag, wels 
ches, that which. 


To answer. Antworten. 
To answer the man. Dem Manne antwerten. 
s The verb antworten is inseparable, although the accent rests upon the 


particle ant; it governs the accusative with the preposition auf, to. Weants 
worten, to answer, governs the accusative without a preposition. 


. 


To answer the men. Den Männern antwerten. 
To answer a letter. Auf einen Wrief antiverten or einen 
Mricf beantverten. 
To it. Darauf 
To answer it. Darauf antwerten or ihn (¢8) beante 
werten. 


Obs. A. The demonstrative local adverbs, da, there ; 
bier, here; wo, where; are usually employed instead 
of demonstrative pronouns, and connected with the 
preposition which the verb requires. If the preposi- 
tion begins with a vowel, the letter r is added to the 
‘words ba and wo for the sake of euphony. 


In. Sn (governs the dat. and ace.). 
In the. Sn dem (im, rest). 
Into the. Sn den (motion). 
In the. sn Den (rest). 
Into the. In die (motion). 
To go into the garden. Sn den Garten gehen®. 
To be in the garden. Sn dem (tm) Garten fein®. 
To go into the gardens, Sn die Garten gehen®. 
To be in the gardens. Sn den Garten fein*. 


Obs. B. The rapidity of pronunciation has led to a 
contraction of the last letter of the definite article with 
certain prepositions which precede it; thus beim is of- 
ten said instead of bei bem, ım instead of in dem, ind in 
the accusative neuter instead of in das. 


According to this contraction we may say or write: 


Am, near the, for an den. Fuͤrs, for the, for für das. 

Ans, to the, against 3m, in the, — in dem. 
the, —an dae Sn, into the, — in dag, 

Aufs, upon the, — auf das. Gem, from the, — ven den. 


Mein, at the, — bei dem. Zum, to the, — ju dem. 
Durchs, through the, — durch das. Zur, to the, — gu der. 
The theatre, das Theater s 
the forest, the wood, der Wald (plur. die Wälder) 5 
the warehouse, das Waarenlager (is not softened in 
the plur.) ; 


» The tion in is used when the place in which a person is, or to- 
wards which the motion is directed, is closed, or conceived to beso. It ia 
Sllowea by the dative to the question m, and the accusative to the question 
WOR. 
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the storehouse, das Vorrathshaus ;° 
the magazine, das Magazin (plur. e); 
the provision, store, der Vorrath; 

the room, the chamber, das Zimmer ; 


the butcher, der Fleifcher (dee Mebger). 
To go into. Hineingehen®. 
To be in the. Darin fein“. 
Do you wish to go to the thea- Wollen Sie ins Theater gehen ? 
tre 
I wish to go thither. Ich will hinein gehen. 
Is your brother in the theatre? ft Ihe Bruder im Theater ? 
He is there. Er ift darin. 


Obs. C. The above examples show how darin 
expresses rest in, and hinein motion towards, the 
interior of a closed place. 


Exercises. 57. 


Will you answer your friend ?—{ will answer him.—But whom 
will you answer }—I1 will answer my good father.—Will you not 
answer your good friends?—I will answer them.—Who will 
answer me!-—The Russian wishes to answer you, but he cannot. — 
Will the Russian write me a letter }—He will write you one.—Can 
the Spaniards answer us ?1—They cannot answer us, but we can 
answer them.—What has the Englishman to do!—He has to 
answer a letter.—Which letter has he to answer —He has to 
answer that of the good Frenchman ?—Have I to answer a letter ? 
—You have not to answera letter, buta note.—Which note have I 
to answer !— You have to answer that of the great captain. 


58. 


Have we to answer the letters of the great merchants —We 
have to answer them.—Will you answer the note of your tailor !— 
I will answer it,— Will any one answer my great letter —No one 
will answer it.—Will your father answer this or that note !—He 
will answer neither this nor that.—Which notes will he answer ? — 
He will answer only those of his good friends.—Will he answer 
me my letter —He will answer it you.—Will your father go any- 
whither 1—He will go nowhither.— Where is your brother !—He is 
in the garden of our friend.—Where is the Englishman tHe is in 
his little garden.— Where do we wish to go to?-—We wish to go 
into the garden of the French.—Where is your son 1—He is in his 
room.—-Will he go to the magazine !—He will go thither.—Will 
you go to the great theatre 1—I will not go thither, but my son has 
a mind to go thither.— Where is the Irishman t—He is in the the- 
atre—-Is the American in the forest !—He is there. 


€ In compound words the last only is softened. Ex. das Gorrathshaug, 
the storehouse; plur. die Vorrathehdujer. 
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59. 


Will you come to me in order to go to the forest '—I have no 
wish to go to the forest.—To which theatre do you wish to go 1 
I wish to go to the great theatre.—Will you go into my garden, or 
into that of the Dutchman ?—I will go neither into yours nor into 
that of the Dutchman; I will’ go into the gardens of the French.— 
Will you go into those of the Germans !—I will not go thither (bins 
cin).— Have the Americans great warehouses t—They have some.— 
Have the English great stores — They have some.—Have the Ger- 
mans as many warehouses as stores t—They have as many of the 
latter as of the former.—Will you see our great stores —I will go 
into your warehouses in order to see them.—Have you much hay 
in your storehouses !—We have a great deal, but we have not 

enough com.—Do you wish to buy some t—We wish to buy some. 
—Have we as much corn as wine in our storehouses !—We have 
as much of the one as ofthe other.—Have the English as much 
cloth as paper in their warehouses !—They have more of the one 
than of the other in them (darin).—Has your father time to write 
me a letter !—He wishes to write you one, but he has no time to- 
day.— When will he answer that of my brother ?—He will answer 
it to-morrow.— Will go: come to my house in order to see my 
great warehouses I—I cannot come to your house to-day; I have 
tters to write. 


THIRTIETH LESSON.—Dreissigste Lection. 


Upon. Auf (governs the der and acc.). 
A uf dem (repose*). 
Upon the. Auf den, das (action). 
The market, der Marft ; 
the ball, der Ball; 
the country, das Land; 
the place (the square), der Plas 5 
the field, das Feld. 
To be at the market. Auf dem Markte> fein®, 
To go to the market. Auf den Marft gehen®. 
To be at the ball. Auf dem Balle fein*. 
To go to the ball. Auf den Ball gehen*. 
To be in the country. Auf dem Lande fein”. 
To go into the country. Auf das Land gchen*. 


a The preposition auf, upon, is used when the place is not closed, but open. 

» The genitive singular of masculine and neuter nouns sometimes termi- 
nates in &, and sometimes in € (except those in el, en, er, Hen andlein 
which always take 6). These forms are equally good; but the former is 
more frequently used in conversation, and the latter in composition. The 
same distinction ought tobe observed with regard to the dative singular of 
masculine and neuter nouns, which takes ¢ when the genitive takes ¢ 6. 
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To beat the place (in the square). Auf dem Plage fein®. 


To go to the place. Auf den Plas gehen®. 
To Fe in the deld. Auf dem Felde fein*. 
To go into the field. Auf das Feld gehen*. 
At. An (dat. and acc.). 
At the. An dem (reposes). 
To the. An den, Das (action). 
The window, das Fenfter. 
To go to the window. An das Fenſter gehen*. 
To stand, Stchen*. 
To stand at the window. An dem Fenfter fichen®. 


An Semanten fihreiten®. 
Semandem fehreiben®. 
I Wollen Sie an mich fhreiben ? 


To write to somebody. 


Are you willing to write tome? 7 meffen Sie mir fhreiben ? 
en: . Sch will an Sie fehreiben. 
I am willing to write to you. Sch will Shnen (creiben. 
I wish to write to the man. Sch will an den Mann fhreiben. 
To whom ? An wen? 


To whom do you wish to write? An wen wollen Sie fihreiben ? 
To me, to him. An mid, an ihn. 


To the man. An den Mann. 
I will write to him. Sch will ihm fchreiben. 

To whom? Wem? 

To me, to him. Mir, thm 


To whom do you wish to write 3 Wem mellen Sie fhreiben ? 


To the man. Dem Manne. 
The nobleman, der Edelmann 34 
the boatman, der Schiffmann 3 
the bailiff, der Amtmann ; 
people, Leute (plur.). 


Exercises. 60. 


Whither do you wish to go?—I wish to go to the market.— 
Where is your cook I—He is at the market.— Where is my brother? 
—He is at the ball.— Will you come to me in order to go to the 
ball ?—I will come to you in order to go thither.—Is your father in 
the country 1—He is there.—Do you wish to go to the country I— 
I do not wish to go there.—Whither does your son wish to go t— 
He wishes to go to the great place.—Is your friend at the great 
place ?—He is there.—Does the Englishman wish to go into the 
country in order to see the fields !—He does not wish to go into 


e Un, at, by, near, points out proximity to a person or a place. 
@ For substantives terminating in mann, soo Leeson XVIL 
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the conntry in order to see the fields, but to see the forests, the 
birds, the water, and to drink tea.—Where is the son of the 

easant '—He is in the field to cut some corn (cutting corn).— 

oes the son of the nobleman wish to go anywhither —He does not 
wish to go anywhither; he is tired.—Whither does the son of the 
bailiff wish to carry corn 1—He wishes to carry some to the store- 
house of your brother.—Does he wish to carry thither the wine 
and the meat I—He wishes to carry both thither. 


61. 


Is the friend of the Spaniard able to carry provisions !—He is 
able te carry some.— Whither does he wish to carry provisions 1— 
He wishes to carry some to our storehouses.—Do you wish to buy 
provisions in order to carry them to our storehouses 1—I wish to 

y some in order to take them into the country.—Do yon wish to 
go to the window in order to see the youth 1—I have no time to go 
to the window.—Have you anything to do?—I have a letter to 
write.—To whom have you a letter to write !—I have to write one to 
my friend.—Do you wish to write to the bailiff?—I wish to write 
to him.—What do you wish to write to him !—I wish to answer 
him his letter.—Are you able to write as many letters as I ?—I am 
able to write more of them than you.—Can you write to the (an 
die) noblemen 1—I can write to them.—Have you paper to write II 
have some.—Is the bailiff able to write to anybody I—He is not 
able to write to anybody. 


62. 


Have you time to stand at the window ?—I have no time to 
stand at the window.—Is your brother at home !—He is not at 
home.— Where is he !-—He is in the country.—Has he anything to 
do in the country —He has nothing to do there.—Whither do you 
wish to go?—1 wish to go to the theatre.—Is the Turk in the 
theatre 1—He is there.—Who is in the garden I—The children of 
the English and those of the Germans are there.— Where does your 
father wish to speak to me 1—He wishes to speak to you in his 
room.—To whom does your brother wish to speak 1—He wishes to 
speak to the Irishman.—Does he not wish to speak to the Scotch- 
man !—He wishes to apeak to him.— Where will he speak to him } 
—He will speak to him at (in) the theatre.—Does the Italian wish 
to speak to anybody '—~He wishes to speak to the physician.— 
Where will he speak to him t— He will speak to him at the ball. 


63. 


Can you send me some money !—I can send you some.—How 
much money can you send met-—I can send you thirty-two 
erowne. When will you send me that money t—! will send it to 
you to-day.—Will you send it to me into the country ?—I will send 
it to you thither-—Will you send your servant to the market !—I will 
send him thither.—Have you anything to buy at the market !— 
1 have to buy good cloth, good boots, and good shoos.— What does 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht und zwanzigets 
Lection. 


In order to (conjunction). Um — ju. 
To see. Sehen®. 


Obs. A. The conjunctive expression in order to pre- 
ceding the infinitive is translated into German by um 
ir When the sentence is short, u m, in order, may be 

eft out. 


I will go to my brother in order Sch wifl zu meinem Bruder gehen, 


to see him. un ihn zu ſehen. 
Ihave no money (in order) to Sich habe Erin Geld, (un) Bred zu 
bu uy brea d. kaufen. 
Has your brother a knife (in or- Hat Ihr Bruder cin Defer (um) 
der) to cut his bread } fein Bred gu fchneiden t 
He has one to cut it. Er hat eine, um e6 gu fchneiden, 
To sweep. Austehren (auszukehren). 
To kill. Ssdten . 
To slaughter. Schladten ’ 
To salt. Salzen. 
To be able. Konnen*. 


I F (am able)—he can (is Ich kann — er kann. 
able). 

We can (are able)—they can Wir fnnen — fie koͤnnen. 
(are able). 

You can (are able). Shr Eönnet (Sie können). 


Obs. B. The particle 31 does not precede the infini- 
tive added to the verb fünnen, to be able. (See Les- 
son XL.) Ex. 


Can you write a letter? Können Sie einen Bricf fchreiben 1 
I can write one. Ach Eann einen fihreiben. 
He is able to work. Gt fann arbeiten. 
Singular. 
Dat. Acc, 
Tome. me. Ist person. mir. mid). 
To him. him. Sd person. ihm. thn. 


« T5dten means to deprive any ¢ one of life; ſchlachten, to slaughter, is 
in speaking of „the flesh of which iseaten. Ex. Seinen Beind vey 
to kill his enemy ; Ochfen und Sooke fehlachten, to slaughter oxen and sheep. 


n 
Dar. Acc. 
To us. us. Ist person. uns. ouch 
0 you. you. Gud). . 
2d person. | (Ihnen) (Sie). 
To them. them. 3d person. ihnen. fie. 


To kill me. Mich tödten. 
0 Seo me. Mich fehen*, 

To speak to me. vu ‚(mit mir or zu mir) fpres 
en*, 

To speak to him. sm (mit ihm or zu ihm) fpres 
en”, 

To send to him. Ihm ſchicken. 

To send to his house. Bu ihm fchiden. 

To send him to me. Son mir (gu mir) ſchicken. 


To send him to me to-morrow. Ihn mir mergen fchiden (ihn mors 
gen zu mir ſchicken). 
II 7” In German the dative precedes the accusative ; 
but when the accusative is a personal pronoun it pre- 
cedes the dative. 


Singular. Plural. 


Mase. Neu 
Ittome —them tome. | ibn. es mir — fie mir. 
It to him — them to him. | ihn. es ihm — fie thm. 
Ittous —themtous. | ihn. es und — fie une. 
_ . . ed Gud) — fie Grd). 
It to you — them toyou. | ihn. es (Ihnen) fie (Ihnen). 
Ittothem—themtothem. | ihn. es ihnen — fie ihnen. 


When will you send me the hat? Wann wellen Ste mir den Hut 


fhiden ? 
I will send it to you to-morrow. Sch will ihn Shnen morgen 
fchiden. 
Mase. Nout. Plural. 


Some to me. mir welchen. welded. mir welche. 
Some to him. ihm welchen. welches. ihm welche. 
Some to us. \ et welchen. welches. ent eld 

u welche. 
Some to you. Ahnen welchen. welches. Shen weiche. 
Some ta them. |} ihnen welchen. welches. ihnen welche. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht und wanzigste 
Lection. 


In order to (conjunction). Um — ju. 
To see. Sebhen®. 


Obs. A. The conjunctive expression in order to pre- 

ceding the infinitive is translated into German by um 

u. When the sentence is short, u m, in order, may be 
eft out. 


I will go to my brother in order Sch will zu meinem Bruder gehen, 


to see him. un ihn zu feben. 
I have no money (in order) to Sch habe kein Gelb, (um) Brod zu 
buy bread. faufen. 
Has your brother a knife (in or- Hat Ihr Bruder ein Meffer, (um) 
der) to cut his bread } fein Bred zu fehneiden 1 
Ho has one to cut it. Gr hat cing, um ¢6 zu ſchneiden. 
To sweep. Auskehren (auszukehren). 
To kill. Zödten A 
To slaughter. Schlachten 
To salt. Salzen. 
To be able. Konnen*. 


I can (am able)—he can (is Ich fann — er fann. 
able). 


We can (are able)—they can Wir fünnen — fie fönnen. 
(are able). 
You can (are able). Ihr könnet (Sie fönnen)s 


_ Obs. B. The particle au does ‚not preced 
tıve added to the verb | 


«7 
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The end, bas Ende (has no plaral) ; 
the end (the extremity), bas Ende (plur. die Ende) ; ; 
the road, the way, der Weg. 


To the bottom of the cask. Bis auf ten Boden des Faſſes. 
To the bottom of the well. Bis auf den Grund des Brunnené. 
To the bottom of the wells. Bis auf den Grand der Brunnen. 


The bottom, der Boden ; 

the garret, der Boden ; 

the ground, der Grund; 7 
the cask, Das Faß; 

the purse, der Beutel, 





I go, am going—he goes, is Ich gehe — er gehet or geht. 
ing. 
we go, are going—they go, are Wir gehen — fie geben. 
going. 
Thou goest, art going—you go, Du whe late or geht — She gehet or 
are going. gehen). 
AU, every. CU 


Af, is declined like the definite article. It is never 
preceded or followed by an article, but may be so by 
a pronoun. 


Every day. Y Alle Tage. 
Every morning. f Alle Morgen, 
Every evening. f Alle Abend. 
At. um 
At what o’clock } Um wieviel Uhr? 
At what time? tim welche Zeit? 
At one o’clock. Um eins or um cin Uhr.“ 
Half. Halb. 
At half past three. + Um halb vier. 
At a quarter past one. f Um ein Viertel auf sve 
At a quarter past eleven. { Um ein Viertel auf eit 
At a quarter to one. + m drei Viertel auf cing 
At twelve o’clock. Um zwölf or um zwölf Uhr. 
At twelve o’clock at night (mid- Um Mitternadt. 
night). 
The quarter, das ent 
At present, now. Sep 
To go out. Au es: e be en * Canéggehen) 


To remain, to stay. Bleib 


a Uhr signifies clock, watch, and not hour, which is translated 
—— say: Wieviel Uhr tft e8? it means: Wieviel if es auf her Ube? up? 
How much is itupon the clock? For this reason we may leave out the word 
be, when we say: um eins, um zwölf, as above. 
4 
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When do you wish to go cut? Wenn wellen Eic aufgehen 7 


I wish to go out now. Sch wit jetzt auegehen. 
To remain (to stay) at home. Zu Haufe tiriten". 

Here. Hier. 

To remain here. Hier bleiben®, 
There. Da 
To remain there. Da bfeiben®. 

Are yon going to your brother? Gchen Sie zu Shrem Bruder? 
I am going to him. Sch gebe gu thm. 
We are—they are. Wir find — fie find. 
You are. Shr feid (Ste find). 
We have—they have. Mir haben — fir haben. 
You have. Shr habct or habt (Sie haben). 
Are your brothers at home 1 Eind Shre Brüder zu Haufe? 
They are at home. Sic find zu Haufe. 
They are not at home. Ste find nicht zu Haufe. 
Are the men thirsty } Sind die Männer duritig? 
Have your friends my books? Haben Shre Freunde meine Bücher? 
They have them not. Sie haben fie nicht. 
Have they time to write Haben fie Zeit zu fhreiben ? 

Tu thee. Dir (dative). 

Thee. Dich (accusative). 


Obs. Doand am, when used as auxiliaries, are never 
expressed in German. Ex. 


Do you wish to take me to my Wellen Sie mich zu meinem Vater 
father ? führen ? ; 
I wish to take thee to him. Ich will Dich zu thm führen. 
Are you willing to give me a Wellen Sie mir cin Meffer geben ? 
nife ? 
Tam willing to give thee one. Ich will Dir eins geben, 


Am I going to him } Gehe ich zu ihm? 
Thou art not going to him, but Du geheft nicht zu ihm, fondern zu 
to me. mr. 


EXERCISES. 66. 


How far do you wish to go 1—I wish to go as far as the end of 
the forest.—How for does your brother wish to go !—He wishes 
to go as far as the end of that road.—How far does the wine go ? 
-It goes to the bottom of the cask.—How far does the water go ? 
—It goes to the bottom of the well.—Whither art thon going 1— 
. fam going to the market,—Whither are we going? —We are going 
into the country.-Are you going as far as the square I—] am 


5 


going as far as the fountein.—When does your cook go to the 
market '—He goes there every morning.—Can you speak to the 
nobleman t—~I can speak to him every day.—Can I see your 
father —You can see him every evening.—At whut o’clock can I 
see him 1—You can see him every evening at eight o’clock.— Will 
you come to me to-day !—I cannot come to you to-day, but to-mor- 
row.— At what o’clock will you come to-morrow !—I will come at 
half past eight.—Can you not come at a quarter past eight I—I 
cannot.—At what o’clock does your son go to the captain !—He 

oes to him at a quarter before one.—At what o'clock is your 
riend at home !—At midnight. 


67. 


‘Have you a mind to go out 1—I have no mind to go out.—When 
will you out1—I will go out at half past three.—Does your 
father wish to go out —He does not wish to go out; he wishes to 
remain at home.—Are you willing to remain here, my dear (lich) 
friend ?—I cannot remain here, I must go to the warehouse.— Must 
you go to your brother 1——I must go to him.—At what o’clock must 
you write your letters —I must write them at midnight.—Do you 
go to your neighbour in the evening or in the morning !—I go to 

im (both) in the evening and in the morning.—Where are you 
going to now !—I am going to the play.—-Where are you going to 
to-night 1—I am going nowhither; I must remain at home in order 
so write letters.—Are your brothers at home ?—They are not there. 
— Where are they !—They are in the country.— Where are your 
friends going to!—They are going home.—Has your tailor as 
many children as your shoemaker t—He has quite as many of them 
(ihrer), Have the sons of your shoemaker as many boots as their 
ather —They have (deren) more than he—Harve the children of 
our hatter as much bread as wine t— They have more of the one 
than of the other.—Has our carpenter one more son —He has 
several more.—Are the Italians thirsty t—They are thirsty and 
bangry.—Have they anything to do t~—They have nothing to do.— 
Are the children of the Irish hungry or thirsty !~—They are neither 
hungry nor thirsty, but fatigued. 


68. 


Have you time to go out?—TI have no time to go out.—What 
have you to do at home !—I most write letters to my friends.— 
Must you sweep your room }—I must sweep it.—Are you obliged 
to lend your brothers money 1—I am obliged to lend them some.— 
Must you go into the garden?—I must go thither.—At what o’clock 
mast you go thither !—I must go thither at a quarter past twelve. 
—Are you obliged to go to my father at eleven o’clock at night 
{Avendé) —I am obliged to goto him at midnight.—Where are 
the brothers of our bailiff !—They are in the great forest in order 
o cut great trees.—Have they money to buy bread and wine I— 
They have some.—Are our children wrong in going (zu gefen) to 


68 
To beat the place (in the square). Auf dem Plage fein®. 


To go to the ‚Plae. Auf den Plaß gehen®. 
To Be in the field. Auf dem Felde fein*. 
To go into the field. Auf das Feld gehen*®. 
At. An (dat. and acc.). 
At the. Un dem (reposec). 
To the. Anden, das (action). 
The window, das Fenfter. ' 
To go to the window. An das Fenſter gehen*. 
To stand, Stehen*. 
To stand at the window. pais Fenfter ek . 
. n Semanten fchreiten*. 
To write to somebody. Semandem ſchreibenẽ. 
“a4: . Wollen Sie an mich fchreiden ? 
Are you willing to write to me? {stan Sie mir kreisen 7 
sate . ch will an Sie fehreiben. 
I am willing to write to you. Ich will Ihnen ſchreiben. 
I wish to write to the man. Sch will an den Mann khreiben. 
To whom } Anwen? 


To whom do you wish to write? An wen wollen Sie ſchreiben ? 
Tome, tohm. Anmid,anihn. 


To the man. An den Mann. 
I will write to him. SH will ihm fchreiben. 

To whom ? Wem? 

To me, to him. Mir,ihm 
To whom do you wish to write 3 Wem mellen Sie fehreiben ? 
To the man. Dem Manne. 

The nobleman, der Edelmann 34 

the boatman, der Schiffutann ; 

the bailiff, der Aıntmann 5 

people, Leute (plur.). 


EXERCISES. 60. 


Whither do you wish to got!—I wish to go to the market.— 
Where is your cook 1—He is at the market.— Where is my brother? 
—He is at the ball.—Will you come to me in order to go to the 
ball 1—I will come to you in order to go thither.—Is your father in 
the country !—He is there.—Do you wish to go to the country 1— 
I do not wish to go there.—Whither does your son wish to go 1— 
He wishes to go to the great place.—Is your friend at the great 
place ?—He is there.—Does the Englishman wish to go into the 
country in order to see the fields I He does not wish to go into 


e Qn, at, by, near, points out proximity to a person or a place. 
6 For substantives terminating in mann, soe’ Lesson x 
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the country in order to see the fields, but to see the forests, the 
birds, the water, and to drink tea.—Where is the son of the 
sant '—He is in the field to cut some corn (cutting corn).— 
oes the son of the nobleman wish to go anywhither ?—He does not 
wish to go anywhither ; he is tired.— Whither does the son of the 
bailiff wish to carry corn !—He wishes to carry some to the store- 
house of your brother.—Does he wish to carry thither the wine 

and the meat ?—He wishes to carry both thither. 


61. 


Is the friend of the Spaniard able to carry provisions !—He is 
able te carry some.— Whither does he wish to carry provisions I— 
He wishes to carry some to our storehouses.—Do you wish to buy 
provisions in order to carry them to our storehouses !—I wish to 

uy some in order to take them into the country.—Do yon wish to 
go to the window in order to see the youth ?—I have no time to go 
to the window.—Have you anything to do t—I have a letter to 
write.—T'o whom have you a letter to write !—I have to write one to 
my friend.—Do you wish to write to the bailiff?—I wish to write 
to him.—What do you wish to write to him tI wish to answer 
him his letter.—Are you able to write as many letters as I 1—I am 
able to write more of them than you.—Can you write to the (an 
die) noblemen !—I can write to them.—Have you paper to write I 
have some.—Is the bailiff able to write to anybody !—He is not 
able to write to anybody. 


62. 


Have you time to stand at the window !—I have no time to 
stand at the window.—Is your brother at home ?!—He is not at 
home.— Where is he tHe is in the country.—Has he anything to 
do in the country !—He has nothing to do there.—W hither do you 
wish to go ?—1 wish to go to the theatre.—Is the Turk in the 
theatre !—He is there.—Who is in the garden ?—The children of 
the English and those of the Germans are there.— Where does your 
father wish to speak to me !—He wishes to speak to you in his 
room.—To whom does your brother wish to speak 1—He wishes to 
speak to the Irishman.—Does he not wish to speak to the Scotch- 
man t—He wishes to speak to him.— Where will he speak to him } 
—He will speak to him at (in) the theatre.—Does the Italian wish 
to speak to anybody t—He wishes to speak to the physician.— 
Where will he speak to him 1—He will speak to him at the ball. 


63. ” 


Can you send me some money ?—I can send you some. —How 
much money can you send me?—I can send you thirty-two 
crowns.— When will you send me that money 1—I will send it to 

ou to-day.— Will you send it to me into the country ?—I will send 
it to you thither.—Will you send your servant to the market !—I will 
send him thither—Have you anything to buy at the market I— 
] have t buy good cloth, good boots, and good shoes.— What does 
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Will you do me a favour 1-—Yes, Sir, what one (maß für einen) ? 
—Will you tell your brother to sell me his horse t—I will tell him 
to sell it you.—Will you tell my servants to sweep my large 
rooms 1—I will tell them to sweep them.—Will you tell your son 
to come to my father ?—I will tell him to come to him.—Have you 
anything to tell me!—I have nothing to tell you (put the dative 
before the accus.).—Have you anything to say to my father t—I 
have a word to say to him.—Do your brothers wish to sell their 
carriage }—They do not wish to sell it—John (Sehann)! art thoa 
there (da) 1-—Yes, Sir, I am here Aa). Wilt thou go to my hatter 
to tell him to mend my hat !—I will go to him.—Wilt thou go to 
the tailor to tell him to mend my coats !—I will go to him.—Art 
thou willing to go to the market !—I am willing to go thither.— 
What has the merchant to sell !—He has beautiful leather gloves, 
combs, and good cloth to sell.—Has he any shirts to sell —He 
has some to sell.—Does he wish to sell me his horses !—He 
wishes to sell them to you. 


70. 


Is it late?—It is not late.— What o’clock is it !—It is a quarter 
past twelve.—At what o’clock does your father wish to go out }— 

e wishes to go out at a quarter to nine.—Will he sell this or that 
horse !—He will. sell neither this nor that. Does he wish to buy 
this or that coat?—He wishes to buy both—Has he one horse 
more to sell He has one more, but he does not wish to sell it.— 
Has ho one carriage more to sell —He has not one more carn 
to sell; but he has a few more oxen to sell.—When will he sell 
them!—He will sell them to-day.—Will he sell them in the 
morning or in the evening !—He will sell them this evening.—At 
what o’clock 1—At half past five.—Can you go to the baker !—I 
cannot go to him; it is late-—How late is it?—It is midnight. 
--Do you wish to see that man !—I wish to see him, in order to 
know bim.—-Does your father wish to see my brothers —He 
wishes to see them, in order to know them.—Does he wish to see 
my horse 1—He wishes to see it.—At what o’clock does he wish 
to see it1—He wishes to see it at six o’clock.—Where does he 
wish to see it!-—He wishes to see it in (auf) the t square. 
Has the German much com to sell?—He has but little to sell.— 
What knives has the merchant to sell ?—He has good knives to 
sell.—How many more knives has he !—He has six more.—Hus 
the Irishman much more wine —He has not much more. —Hast 
thou wiue enough to drink I—I have not much, but enough.— Art 
thou able to drink much wine 1—I am able to drink much. —Canst 
thou drink some every day 1—I can drink some every morning and 
every evening.— Can thy brother drink as much as thou !—He can 
drink more than I, 
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71. 


What are you in want of1—I am in want of a good hat.—Are 
you in want of this knife ?}—I am in want of it.—Do you want 
money !—I want some.—Does your brother want pepper I—He 
does not want any.—Does he want some boots ?—He does not 
want any.— What does my brother want ?—He wants nothing.— 
Who wants some sugar?!—Nobody wants any.--Does anybody 
want money 1—Nobody wants any.—Does your father want any- 
thing !—He wants nothing.—What do I want?—You want no- 
thing.—Art thou in want of my book?—I am in want of it.—Is 
thy father in want of it!—He is not in want of it.—Does your 
friend want this stick?!—He wants it.—Does he want these or 
those corks 1—— He wants neither these nor those. —Are you in want 
of met—I am in want of thee.—When do you want me }—At 
present. — What have you to say to me1——I have a word to say to 
thee.—Is your son in want of us!—He is in want of you and 
your brothers.—Are you in want of my servants?—I am in want 
of them.—Does any one want my brother !—-No one wants him. 





THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier und dreissigate 
Lertion. 


There is no distinction in German between: I love, 
do love and am loving. All these present tenses are 
expressed by: ich liebe, I love. 

n the regular verbs the third person singular and 
second person plural of the present tense indicative 
mode are alike, and terminate (even in most of the ir- 
regular verbs) in et or t. The first and third persons 
plural in all German verbs are like the infinitive. 


To love. Lieben. 


love, loves, 
I do love, he does love, X Ich liebe, er Tiebst or liebt. 
am loving. is loving. J 
lovest, yon love, Du liebeſt or liebſt, She fies 


Thon ¢ dost love do love, te (Sie fhe 
; art loving. are loving. bet or liebt (Ste lieben). 


ove, lore, 
We 320 love, they? do love, —* lieben, ſie lieben. 
are loving. are loving. 


Obs. A. The lettere is often rejected in the second 
and third persons singular and in the second person 
plural of the present tense; but never in verbs the 
root of which ends ind, t, th, ft, or in two or more 
consonants, after which ¢ or ft could not be distinctly 

ronounced, as in: fenden*, to send ; bu fendeft, er fendet, 
hr fendet ; ordnen, to set in order ; bu orbneft, er orbnet, 
Shr orbnet, &c. On the other hand this contraction 
always takes place in verbs that end in efx or ern, 
as: ſchmeicheln, to flatter ; du fehmeichelft, er fchmeichelt, Shr 
fchmeichelt ; ändern, to alter; bu änderit, er ändert, Shr drs 
dert. (See Lesson XXIV. the Infinitive.) 


To want. Brau den (governs the accusa- 
tive). 
Do you want your money? Brauchen Ste She Geld ? 
I want it. Sch brauche «6. 
To set in order. Drdnen 
To open. Deffnen (aufmaden, aufmachen). 


Do you open the window ? Machen Sie das Fenfter auf? 
I open ik es auf. 


Obs. B. German verbs are generally not irregular 
in the present tense, but rather in the imperfect and 
past participle. Some, however, are irregular in the 
second and third persons singular; and as pupils 
should be acquainted with all the irregularities, we 
shall always mark these two persons whenever they 
present any. Of those which we have seen already, 
the following are irregular in the second and third 
persons singular. " 


To give: Geben® 5 
ou givest «he gives. u gt — er gibt. 

Tome: = 5 Sebhen*: ot 

thou seest —he sees. Du fiche — er fieht. 
To speak : Spreden* : f 

thou speakest—he speaks. ” Da ſprichſt — er ſpricht. 
To take, to carry : Zragen*: 

thou carriest ——he carries. Du trigft — ex trägt. 
To wash : Wafdhen* : 

thor washest —he washes. Du waſcheſt — er wäfcht. 
To break : *; 


r : 
thou breakest—he breaks. Du zerbrichſt — er zerbricht. 
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I Personal pronouns not standing in the nomina- 
tive, take their pluce after the verb. 


Do you love him ? Lieben Sie ihn? 
I do love kim. Sch liebe ihn. 
I do not love Aim. Ich {tebe thn nit 


Does the servant sweep the Kehrt der Bediente das Zimmer 
room ? aust 


Obs. C. In simple tenses, as the present or imper- 
fect, the separable particle is always placed at the 
end of the sentence; unless this begins with a con- 
‘junction, a relative pronoun, or a relative adverb, in 
which case the particle is not separated from the verb, 
which then takes its place at the end. 


He sweeps it. Er febrt es ang 
Does your father go out to-day? (Geht Shr Vater heute aus? 
He does not go out to-day, Er geht heute nicht aus. 


EXERCISES. 72. 


Do you love your brother !—I love him.—Does your father love 
him 1—He does not love him.—Dost thou love me, my good child } 
AI love thee.—Dost thou love this ugly man ?—I do not love him. 
—Does your father want his servant !—He does want him.—Dost 
thoa want anything !—I want nothing.—Does the servant open the 
window !—He does open it” Dost thou open it ?— I do not open 
it.—Dost thou set my books in order tI do set them in order.— 
Does the servant set our boots or our shoes in order —He sets 
(both) the one and the other in order.—Do our children love us — 
They do love us.—Do we love our enemies !—We do not love 
them.—Do you want your money !—I do want it.—Do we want 
our carriage !—We do want it.—Are our friends in want of their 
clothes (Kieider) 1—They are in want of them.— What do you give 
me !—I do not give thee anything.—Do you give my brother the 
book !—I do give it him.—Do you give hima hat?—I do give him 
one. 


73. 


Dost thou see anything 1—I see nothing.—Do you see my large 
garden 1—I do see it.—Does your father see our ship !—He does 
not see it, but we see it.—How many ships do you see 1— We see 
a good many; we see more than thirty of them.—Do you give me 
books!—I do give thes some.—Does our father give you money } 
AMe does not give us any.—Does he give you hats I—He does 
not give us any.—Do you see many sailors!—We see more 
soldiers (der Seldat, plur. en) than sailors.—Do the soldiers see 
many storehouses !—They see more gardens than storehouses.— 

4* 
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Do the English give you good cakes !—They do give us some.— 
Do you give meas much wine as beer }—I give thee as much of 
the one as of the other.—Can you give me some more cakes }—I 
can give thee no more; I have not many more.—Do you give me 
the horse which you have !—I do not give yon that which I have.— 
Which horse do you give me 1—I give you that of my brother. 


74. 


Do you speak to the neighbour 1—I do speak to him.—Does he 
speak to you !—He does not speak to me.—Do your brothers speak 
to you !—They do speak to us.—When dost thou speak to thy 
father 1—I speak to him every morning and every evening.— What 
dost thou carry !—I carry a book.— Where dost thou carry it to !—I 
carry it home.—Do you wash your stockings !—I do not wash 
them.—Does your brother wash as many shirts as stockings !—He 
washes more of the one than of the other.—Hast thou many more 
stockings to wash ?—I] have not many more to wash.—How many 
more shirts have your friends to wash !—They have two more to 
wash.— What does your servant carry !—He carries a great table. 
— What do these men carry 1—They carry our wooden chairs.— 
Where do they carry them to !—They carry them into the large 
room of our brothers.—Do your brothers wash their stockings or 
ours !—They neither wash yours nor theirs; they wash those of 
their children. 


75. 


Dost thou not break my glass —No, Sir, I do not break it.—Do 
the sons of our neighbours break our glasses t— They do break them. 
—Who tears your books?— The young man tears them.—Do you 
not tear them t—I do not tear them.—Do the soldiers cut trees — 
They do cat some.—Do you buy as many hats as gloves ?—I buy 
more of the one than of the other.—Does your brother buy any 
bread!—He is obliged to buy some; he is hungry.—Do our 
brothers buy any wine !—They are obliged to buy some; they are 
thirsty.—Do you break anything.—We do not break anything.— 
Who breaks our chairs —Nobody breaks them.—Dost thou bu 
anything !—I do not buy anything.—Who keeps (takes care of) 
our money 1—My father keeps it.—Do your brothers take care of 
my books !—They do take care of them.—Dost thou take care of 
anything !—I do not take care of anything. 


76. 


Does the tailor mend our coats !—He does mend them.—What 
dost thou write }—I write a letter.—TIo whom dost thou write a 
letter 1--To my father.— When does thy brother write his letters } 
— He writes them in the morning and in the evening.—What dost 
thou now.—I do nothing.—At what o’clock do you go to the the- 
atre -At a quarter past seven.— What o’clock is it now 1—It 


wants a quarter to six.—At what o'clock does your cook go to the 
market?!—He goes there at five o'clock (put dahin to the end).— 
Does he go thither in the evening !—No, he goes thither in the 
morning —Do you go anywhither —1 £ no whither; but m 
brothers go into the garden.— Dost thou drink anything 1 drin 
nothing ; but the Italian drinks good wine and good beer.—Do you 
send me one more book !—I do not send you one more.—Are you 
answering his letter —I am answering it.—Does he answer thine} — 
—He does answer it.—What do you say !—I say nothing.—Must 
I give him money to remain here —You must give him some to 
go out.—Is this man selling anything !—He is selling good cakes. 
—What do you sell?—I sell nothing; but my friends sell nails, 
knives, and horse-shoes.— What does the man say 1—He says no- 
thing — What art thou looking for!—I am not looking for any- 


thing. 


*,* We should fill volumes, were we to give all the exercises that are applica - 
ble to our lessons, and which the pupils may very easily compose by them- 
selves. We shall therefore merely repeat what we have already mentioned 
at the commencement: pupils who wish to improve rapidly ought to compose 
& great many sentences in addition to those given; but they must pronounce 
them aloud. This is the only way by which they will acquire the habit of 
speaking fluently. 


THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. — fünf und dreissigste 


Lection. x 
The pain, der Schmerz ; 
the tooth, der Zahn ; 
the ear, das Ohr (is not softened and 
takes en in the plur.) 5 
the neck, der Hats ; 
the ache, das Web (plur. en*) 5 
the evil, dag Ucbel. 
Sore (ill, wicked). B oͤſe 
Bad. Shlimm. 
Evil, ill. Ucbel. 
Have you a sore finger 1 Haben Sie einen bbſen Finger ? 
I have a sore finger. Sch habe einen boͤſen Finger. 
Has your brother a sore foot? Gat Ihr Bruder einen böfen Fuß 
He has a sore eye. Gr hat cin boſes Auge. 
We have sore eyes. Wir haben böfe Augen. 


a Das Web, the ache, is in the plural only to denote the of 
9 employed pl y ' pangs 


The head-eche, 

the tooth-ache, 

the ear-ache, 

a sore throat, 

a pain in one’s back, 
He has the head-ache. 
I have the tooth-ache. 


The elbow, 
„the back, 
the knee, 
To bring. 
To find. 
That which (what). 


das Re Ä 
das 3a inet ; 

das Obremveh ; 
Hatérweh ; 
Mädenfchmerz. 

Er hat Kepfichmerzen.e 
Ich habe Zahnſchmerzen. 
der Ellbegen; 

der Rücken; 

das Knie! 
Bringen” 
Sinden® 


Was (dasienige welches, dad weis 
cs). 


- Obs. A. Was is often used instead of —— eels 
ches or dad, welches, that which. (See Lesson .) 


Do ‚Jon find what you are look- Zinden Ste, was Sie fuchen ? 


for 3 
I fin what I am looking for. 


Sch finde, was ich fudhe. 


He 2 does not find what he is look- Gr findet nicht, was er fucht. 
or. 
We find what we are looking for. ®ir finden, was wir 


rh have what I want. 
I mend what you mend. 


Sch habe, was ich brauche. 
Sch beffere aus, was Ste ansbefe 


fern. 


Obs. B. As the second member of this phrase be- 


gins with a relative bi 
separated from its ver 


ronoun, the particle and is not 
which is removed to the end. 


(See Obs. C. Lesson XXXIV. and rule of Syntax, Les- 


son XLVIL) 


To read (thou readest, he reads). & A n® (du ftefcft, er lieſet or 
tft). 


To study. 
To learn. 


Studiren. 
Lernen. 


Obs. C. The particle 3 u does not precede the infini- 
tive joined to the verb lernen, to learn. (See Lesson 


XL. Ex. 


+ Compound words are © of the gender of the last component which expresses 
the fundamental or gene ral idea. 
here in the plural. In compound words, W 


an ae hare 


lar, and Gdymery in the plural, thos: Sch babe he 


= sod gabe Rol Kopffämergen, I have the h 
knee, does not take an additional] ¢ in the plural and is ne- 


pronounced as if it did. 


I learn to read. t Ich lerne leſen. 

He learns to write. + Er lernt fchreiben. 
French franzäfifih (an adjective *) ; 
English, engfifd ; (nad ; 
German, deutfch. 

Do you learn German ? Lernen Sie deutfch ? 

I do Jearn it. Sch lerne ef. 

I do not learsı it. Sch lerne es nicht. 


EXERCISES. 77. 


Where is your father tHe is at home. —Does he not go out }— 
He is not able to go out; he has the head-ache.—Hast thou the 
head-ache ?—I have not the head-ache, but the ear-ache. What 
day of the month is it €Den wicvictliten haben wir, Lesson XXI) to- 
day !—It is the twelfth to-day.—What day of the month is (Der 
wicvielfte it) to-morrow -—To-morrow is the thirteenth—What 
teeth have yon ?—I have good teeth—What teeth has your bro- 
ther —He has bad teeth.—Has the Englishman the tooth-ache }— 
He has not the tooth-ache; he has a sore eye.—Has the Italian a 
sore eye !—He has not a sore eye, but a sore foot.—Have I a sore 
finger!—Y ou have no sore finger, but a sore Imee.— Will you cut 
me some bread ?—I cannot cut you any; 1 have sore fingers.— 
Will anybody cut me some cheese Nobody will cut you any.— 
Are you looking for any one !—I am not looking for any one.— 
Has any one the ear-ache —No one has the ear-ache.— What is 
the painter looking for 9—He is not looking for anything —Whom 
are you looking for?—I am looking for your son.—Who is look- 
ing for me —No one is looking for you—Dost thou find what thoa 
art looking for —I do find what I am looking for ; but the captain 
does not find what he is looking for. 


78. 


Who has a sore throat !—We have sore throats.—Has any one 
sore eyes 1—The Germans have sore eyes.—Does the tailor make 
my coat He does not make it; he has a pain in his back.—Does 
the shoemaker make my shoes 1—He is unable (fann nicht) to make 
them ; he has sore elbows.—Does the merchant bring us beautiful 
purses (der Beutel) —He cannot go out; he has sore feet.—Does 
the Spaniard find the umbrella which he is looking for !—He does 
find it.—Do the butchers find the sheep which they are looking for ? 
— They do find them.—Does the tailor find his thimble 1—He does 
not find it.—Dost thou find the paper which thou art looking for 1— 
I do not find it.—Do we find what we are looking for —We do 
not find what we are looking for.—What is the nobleman doing ? 
— He does what you are doing.— What is he doing in his room -— 
He is reading. 


© Derived feom ber Yranzofe, the Frenchman. 


79 


Art thou reading ?—I am not reading. —Do the sons of the nobie- 
men study —They do study. —What are they studying — They 
are studying German.—Art thou studying English }—I have no 
time to study it—Are the Dutch looking for this or that ship 1— 
They are looking for both.—Is the servant looking for this or that 
broom 1—He is neither looking for this nor that.— Who is learning 
German !—The sons of the captains and those of the noblemen are 
learning it.—When does your friend study French ?—He studies 
it in the morning.—At what o’clock does he study it —He studies 
it at ten o’clock.—Does he study it every day !—He studies it 
every morning and every evening.—What are the children of the 
carpenter doing !—They are reading.—Are they reading German } 
-—They are reading French; but we are reading English. What 
books does your son read —He reads good boo s.—Does he read 
German books ?—He reads French books.—What book do you 
read 1—I read a German book.—Do you read as much as my chil- 
dren tI read more than they.—Does your father read the book 
which I read !—He does not read that which you read, but that 
which I read.—Does he read as much as I 1—He reads less than 

ou, but he learns more shan yon. Do you lend me a book !—I do 
end you one.—Do your friends lend you any books 1—-They do lend 
me some. 





~~ 


THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Sechs nnd dreissigste 
Lection. 
Spanish, fpanifh (an adjective *). 


The termination ifch serves to form adjectives of the 
names of nations. Thus: 


Italian, itafienifch 5 
Polish, pelnifch ; 
Russian, ruffifch ; 
atin, fateinifch ; 
Greek, gricchifch ; 
Arabian, Arabie, arabifch ; 
Syrian, Syriac, ſyriſch. 
The Pole, der Peles 
the Roman, der Römer; 
the Greek, Der Griechs 3 
the Arab, the Arabian, der Arader ; 
the Syrian, ber Syrer. 


® Derived from Spanien, Spain. 


87 
Are you a Frenchman $ Sind Sie ein Franjofe ? 
No, Sir, I am a German. Mein, mein Herr, ich bin ein Dents 
cher. 
Is he a tailor? Sit er ein Schneider 7 
N 0, he is a shoemaker. Mein, er it ein Schuhmacher. 
He is a fool. Er ift ein Narr. 
To wish, to desire. BWünfdhen. 

The fool, Der Narr (gen. en); 

the mouth, der Mund (has no plur.) ; 

the memory, das Gedidhtnif (plur. ¢). 
Have you a good memory 1 Haben Sic ein gutes Gerddhtnif ? 
He has a littie mouth. Gr hat einen feinen Mund. 
Your brother has blue eyes. Shr Bruder hat blaue Augen. 
Do you wish mea good morn- MWünfchen Sie mir einen guten 

ing Mergen ? 
I wish you a good evening. Sh wünfhe Shnen einen guten 
Abend. 
Blue, blau ; 
black, ſchwarz 

Instead of. Anftatt zu. 

To play. Epielen 

To listen, to hear. Hören. 


Instead of listening, ? Anftatt zu hören. 
Do you play instead ofstudying? + Spicien Sie, anftatt zu fludiren ? 


I study instead of playing. t Sch ftudire, anftatt zu fpielen. 
That man speaks instead of list- f Dicfer Mann fpricht, anftatt zu 
ening. hören. 
Unhören (anzuhören, governs 
Toli the accusative). 
0 listen to. Zuhören (juuhören, governs 
the dative). 
. . Ich höre ihn an. 
I listen to him. Sch höre ibm zu. 
To listen to some one or some- Auf Jemanden oder etwas hören. 
thing. 
That which. Dat, was 


Héren Sie auf das, was Ihnen der 


Do you listen to what the man} ‘Mann fagt ? 
tells you } Hören Eie auf dat, was der Mann 
Shnen fagt? 
I do listen to it. Sch hire darauf.’ 


» Yuhören takes the person in the accusative, and zuhören in the dative. 
Thee meyer relate ton ding; but hören auf either with the person or 


88 
He listens to what I tell him. Gr hört auf das, was ich ifm fage. 
To correct. Berbeffern, corrigtren 


To take off (asthe hat), Abnehmen” (abzunehmen). 
To take off (asclothes). YAusgiebhen* (ausziehen). 


To take away. Wegnehmen* 

To take. Nehmen *. 
Thou takest,—he takes. Du ninmft, — er nimmt. 
Thou takest off thy hat. Du ninmft Deinen Hut ab. 
Do you take off your boots ? Biehen Sie Ihre Sticfeln aus } 
We take off our coats. Mir ziehen unfere Röde aus, 


Who takes away the chairs ? Wer nimmt die Stühle weg } 
The servant takes them away. Der Bcdiente nimmt fie weg, 


EXERCISES. 80. 


Do you speak Spanish I—No, Sir, I speak Italian.—Who speaks 
Polish IM brother speaks Polish.—Do our neighbours speak 
Russian 1—They do not speak Russian, but Arabic.—Do you speak 
Arabic 1—No, I speak Greek and Latin —What knife have you } 
A have an English knife.—What money have you there 1—Is it 
Italian or Spanish money ?—It is Russian money.—Have you an 
Italian hat !—No, I have a Spanish hat.—Are you a German ?— 
No, I am an Englishman.—Art thou a Greek 1!—No, I am a Span- 
iard. —Are these men Poles 1—No, they are Russians.—Do the 
Russians speak Polish —They do not speak Polish, but Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic.—Is your brother a merchant !—No, he is a 
joiner.—Are these men merchants !—No, they are carpenters.— 
Are we boatmen ?—-No, we are shoemakers.—Art thou a fool ?—J 
am not a fool.— What is that man ?—He is a tailor.—Do you wish 
me anything !—I wish you a good morning.— What does the youn 
man wish me }—-He wishes you a good evening.— Whither must 
go*—Thou must go to oar friends to wish them a good day (%aq). 
—Do your children come to me in order to wish me a good evening ? 
—They come to you in order to wish you a good morning. 


81. 


Has the nobleman blue eyes —He has black eyes and a little 
mouth.—Hast thou a good memory ?—I have a bad memory, but 
much courage to learn erman.— What dost thou (do) instead of 
playing !—I study instead of playing. —Dost thou learn instead of 
writing '—I write instead of learning. — What does the son of our 
bailiff (do) I—He goes intothe garden instead of going into the 
field. —Do the children of our neighbours read I—They write in- 
stead of reading.—What does our cook (do)?—He makes a fire 


the thing, and always requires the accusative. Ex. Ich höre ihn an, or ich ho⸗ 
ve ihm gu, I listen to him; but ich höre auf das, was Si ats fagen, I —X 
what you are telling me. 


instead of going to the market.—Does your father sell his ox !— 
He sells his horse instead of selling his ox.—Do the physicians 
go out?—They remain in their rooms instead of going out.—At 
what o’clock does our physician come to you }—He comes every 
morning at a quarter to nine.—Does the son of the painter study 
English 1—He studies Greek instead of studying English.—Does 
the butcher kill oxen I—He kills sheep instead of killing oxen.— 
Do you listen to me !—I do listen to you.—Does your brother listen 
to me t—He speaks instead of listening to you.—Do you listen to 
what I am telling you ?—I do listen to what you are telling me. 


82. 


Does the man listen to what you are telling him ?—He does listen 
to it.—Do the children of the physician listen to what we tell them 4 
—They do not listen to it.—Dost thou listen to what thy brother tells 
thee 1—I do listen to it.—Do you go to the theatre }—I am going to 
the storehouse instead of going to the theatre.—Are you willing to 
listen to me !—I am willing to listen to you, but I cannot; 1 have 
the ear-ache.—Does thy father correct my notes or thine I—He 
corrects neither yours nor mine.— Which notes does he correct I 
He corrects those which he writes.—Does he listen to what you 
tell him ?—He does listen to it.—Do you take off your hat in order 
to speak to my father -I do take it off in order to speak to him. — 
Does thy brother listen to what our father tells him 1—He does 
listen to it.—Does our servant go for some beer —He goes for 
some vinegar instead of going for some beer.—Do you correct my 
letter I—I do not correct it a have sore eyes.—Does the servant 
take off his coat in order to make a fire ?—He does take it off. 
Do you take off your gloves in order to give me money !—I do 
take them off in order to give you some.—Does he take off his 
ahoes in order to go to your house 1—-He does not take them off.— 
Who takes away the tables and chairs?—-The servants take them 
away.—Will you take away this glass 1—I have no mind to take it 
„way.—Is he wrong to take off his boots !—He is right to take 
chem off.—Dost thou take away anything }—I do not take awa 
anything.—Does anybody take off his hat Nobody takes it off. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON.—~Gieben nd 
dreissigste Lection. 


Wet (moist). Naß (an adjective). 
To wet (to moisten), Naß machen (neben). 
To show. Seigen, weifen” (govern the 
dative*). 


. eit expresses the mere act of showing ; weiſen implies showing with 
een exprem derived from the > bie Weife, the mannes. 
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To let see (expose to sight). Sehen laffen (governs the ac- 
cusative). 
Do you let me see your gold Laffen Sic mich Ihre geldenen Bins 
ribbons ? der fehen ? ; 
I do let you see them. Sch laffe Sie diefelben fehen. 
Brandy, Branntwein (masc.) 3 
tobacco, Tabak (masc.) 5 
tobacco (for smoking), Rauchtabaf ; 
snuff, Schnupftabak; 
cider, Sider (masc.) 3 
meal (flour), Mehl (neut.) ; 
apples, Apfel (Apfel) (plar. of der Apfel). 
The gardener, der Gartner 5 
the cousin, der Vetter 5 
the brother-in-law, der Schwager > 
the handkerchief, das Tuc ; 
the pocket handkerchief, das Schnupftuch ; 
the valet, servant, der Diener, der Knecht. 
De you go for your brother-in- Holen Sie Ihren Schwager ? 
aw ! 
I do go for him. Ich hele thn. 


To intend (to think), Bedenken 
Do you intend to go to the ball Gedenfen Sie heute Abend auf den 


this evening ? Ball zu geben ? 
I do intend to go thither. Ich gedenke hinzugehen. (See Obs. 
A. Lesson XXVIL) 
To know. Wiffen® (könnene). 
I know —he knows. Ich weit — er wei, 


We know —they know. Mir wiffen — fie wiflen. 
Thou knowest—you know. Du weißt — Ihr wiffet (Sie wife 


fen). 
Do you know German ? Können Sie deutfch } 
I do know it. Sch kann es. 
Do you know how to read 
French ? dane Sie franzöfifh lefen ? 
Can you read French } 


b Diener generally means servant; hence: ber Kammerbiener, the valet de 
chambre; der Kirchenbiener, the church-minister, clergyman ; Knecht points 
out the lowest degree of servitude, hence: der Hausknecht, the menial ser- 
vant; ter Etallfnecht, the groom, the stableman ; ber Reitfnecht, the jockey. 

e Miffen implies to have the knowledge of a thing, not to be ignurant of it; 
finnen signifies to be able, to have the knowledge of an art ora science. Ex. 
Ich weiß, was Cie fagen wollen, I know, what you wish to say. Gr faun 
einen beutfchen Brief fchreiben, he knows how to write a German letter. The 
learner must take care not to confound wiflen*, to know, with finnen*, to be 
ablo, and the latter not with feunen*, to be acquainted. (See Lessons XXVIIL 
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Can you make a hat? 

Do yon know how to make a „Römen Sie einen Gut machen ? 
at 

Can you come to me to-day 1 Können Sie heute zu mir kommen ? 


To swim. Shwimmen* 


Do you know how to swim } . . 
Can you swim} FRsanen Sie khwimmen 7 


Whither? where to? Wohin? 
Whither are you going } Wo gehen Sie bin 14 


EXERCIs#gs. 83. 


Do you wish to drink brandy !—No, I wish to drink wine.—Do 
you sell brandy }—I do not sell any; but my neighbour, the mer- 
chant, sells some.—Will you fetch me some tobacco?—I will 
fetch you some; what tobacco do you wish to have !—I wish to 
have s@he snuff; but my friend, the German, wishes to have some 
tobacco (for smoking).—Does the merchant show you cloth !—He 
does not show me any.—Does your valet go for some cider —He 
does go for some.—Do you want anything else (ned etwas) t—I 
want some flour; will you send for some (for) me 1—I will send 
for some (for) you.-—Does your friend buy apples ?—He does buy 
some.—Does he buy handkerchiefs !—He buys tobacco instead of 
buying handkerchiefs.—Do you show me anything —I show you 
gold and silver clothes..—Whither does your cousin go }—He goes 
to the ball.—Do you go to the ball ?—I go to the theatre instead 
of going to the ball.—Does the gardener go into the garden |—He 
goes to the market instead of going into the garden.—Do you send 
your servant to the shoemaker 1—I send him to the tailor instead 
of sending him to the shoemaker. 


84. 


Dost thou go to fetch thy father 1—I do go to fetch him.—May 
Kann) I go to fetch my cousin!—You may go to fetch him.— 
oes your valet find the man whom he is looking fort—He does 
find him.—Do your sons find the friends whom they are looking 
for 1—They do not find them.—When do you intend going to the 
ball 1—2 intend going thither this evening.—Do your cousins intend 
to go into the country !—They intend to go thither.—When do 
they intend to go thither }—They intend to go thither to-morrow.— 
At what o'clock 1—At half-past nine.—What does the merchant 
wish to sell you 1}—He wishes to sell me pocket-handkerchiefs.— 
Do you intend to buy some -I will not buy any —Dost thou know 


4 Wohin, as above, may be divided into two parts, the first of which is 
placed in the beginning and the second at the end of the sentence. If the 
sentence ends with a past participle or an infinitive, hin is placed before it, 


anything !—I donot know anything.— What does thy cousin know } 
He knows how to read and to write Does he know German I 
He does not know it.—Do you know Spanish !—I do know it.— 
Do your brothers know Greek 1— They do not know it; but they 
intend to learn it.—Do I know English !—You do not know it; 
but you intend to study it.—Do my children know how to read 
Italian -They know how to read, but not how to speak it. 


85. 


Do you intend to study Arabic ?—I intend to study Arabic and 
Syriac.—Does the Englishman know Polish ?—He does not know 
it, but he intends learning it.—Do you know how to swim 7—I do 
not know how to swim, but how to play.—Does your cousin know 
how to make coats !—He does not know how to make any; he is 
no tailor.—Is he a merchant!—He is not one.—What is he !—He 
is a physician.—Whither are you going ?—I am going into my 
garden, in order to speak to the gardener.—What do you wish to 
tell him 7—1 wish to tell him to open the window of hiagroom.— 
Does your gardener listen to you 1-—He does listen to Me. —Do 

on wish to drink some cider !—No, I have a mind to drink some 
eer; have you any ?——I have none; but I will send for some.— 
When will you send for some ?—Now.—Do you send for apples ? 
A do send for some.—Have you a good deal of water?—| have 
enough to wash my feet.—Has your brother water enough ?—He 
has only a little, but enough to moisten his pocket-handkerchief.— 
Do you know how to make tea 1—I know how to make some. —Does 
your cousin listen to what you tell him?—He does listen to it.— 
oes he know how to swim !—He does not know how to swim.— 
phere is he going to!——He is going no whither; he remains at 
ome. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON.— Acht und dreissigate 


Lection. 
The intention. Der Vorſaßt. 
Intended. Gefonnen 
To intend or to have the intention. @efonnen fein*. 
I intend to go thither. Sch bin gefennen hinzugehen. 


We have the intention to do it. Bir find gefennen es gu thun. 

Erhalten* (to receive any- 
thing sent). 

Belemmen* (to receive as a 
present). 

Empfangen® (to welcome, to 
entertain). 


To receive. 


Thou receivest—He receives. Du cotton fe er ett m 
He receives money. St befommt Geld 


He obtains the preference. Gr erhält den Verzug. 


He receives his friends. Gr. empfängt feine Freunde. 
Do you reeeive a letter to-day? Grhalten Ste heute einen Brief? 
I receive one to-morrow. Ich erhalte morgen einen. 
To guide (conduct, take). Führen 
To lead. Leiten be 
I lead the horse into the stable. Ich führe das Pferd in den Stall. 
The preference, der Verzug & 
the stable, der Stall ; 
blind, Mind; 
sick (ill), frank; 
poor, arm. 
To extinguish. Auslöfchen (v. act. and n. ir. 
auszulöfchen). 
To light. Anzünden (anguginden). 
To set on fire. Anfteden (anzufteden). 
Does he extinguish the candle? Löfcht er das Licht aus ? 
He lights it. Gr zündet es an. 


To depart, to set out. Abreifen (abzureifen). 


When do you intend to depart? Mann gedenfen Ste abzureifen 7 
I intend to depart to-morrow. Ich gedenfe morgen abzureifen. 


EXERCISES. 86. 


Do your brothers intend to go into the country —They do in- 
tend to go thither.—Do you intend to go to my cousin ?—I do in- 
tend to go to him.—Dost thou intend to do anything !—I intend to 
do nothing.—Do you intend to go to the theatre this evening ?—I 
.do intend to go thither, but not this evening.—Dost thon receive 
anything ?—I receive money.—From (Ven) whom dost thou receive 
some t—I receive some from my father, my brother, and my cousin, 
—Does your son receive books }~-He does receive some.—F rom 
whom does he receive some 1—He receives some from me, from his 
friends, and neighbours—Does the poor man (der Arme, See 
page 34, Obs. A.) receive money !-—He does receive some. — From 
whom does he receive some 1—~He receives some from the rich. — 
Dost thou receive wine !—TI do not receive any. —Do I receive 
money 1—You do not receive any.—Does your servant receive 


a The persons not mentioned follow the regular conjugation. (See Pre- 
XXXIV.) 


t Tense, ° e 
D the act of conducting only; leiten means to conduct 
with nist 3 Es Ginen Kranken führen to Londust a sick person; ein Kind, 
einen Blinden leiten, to guide a child, a blind man. 
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clothes (Reiter) !—He does not receive any.~-Do you receive the 
books which our friends receive ?—We do not receive the same 
which your friends receive; but we receive others.—Does your 
friend receive the letters which you write to him t—He does re- 
ceive them.—Do you receive the apples which I send you !—I do 
not receive them.—Does the American receive as much brandy as 
cider }—He receives as much of the one as of the other.—Do the 
Scotch receive as many books as letters 1— They receive as many 
of the one as of the other. - 


87. 


Does the Englishwvan obtain the preference !—He does obtain it. 
—Does your cousin receive aa much money as I t—He receives 
more than you.—Does the Frenchman receive his letters '—He 
does receive them.—When does he receive them !—He receives 
them in the evening.— When dost thou receive thy letters !—I re- 
ceive them in the morning.—At what o’clockt—At a quarter to 
ten.—Dost thon receive as many letters as [ ?—I receive more of 
them than thou.—Dost thou receive any to-day !—I receive some 
to-day and to-morrow.—Does your father receive as many friends 
as ours (as our father) !—He receives fewer of them than yours 
(than your father).—Does the Spaniard receive as many enemies 
as friends I—He receives as many of the one as of the other.—Do 
you receive one more crown -I do receive one more.—Doea your 
son receive one more book tHe does receive one more.— What 
does the physician receive !-—He receives good tobacco, good snuff, 
and pocket-handkerchiefs.—Does he receive brandy !—He 
does receive some. 


Does your servant receive shirts !—He does receive some.— Does 
he receive as many of them as my valet (does) !—He receives quite 
as many of them.—Do you receive anything to-day 1—I receive 
something every day.—Dost thou conduct anybody !—I conduct 
nobody.—Whom do you guide !—I guide my son.— Where are you’ 
conducting him to !—I conduct him to my friends to wish them a 
good moraing.—What is your son !—He is a physician.—Does 
your servant guide any one !—He guides my child.—Whom (en) 
must I guide!— Thou must guide the blind. (Page 34, Obs. 
A.)—Must he conduct the sick person !—He must conduct him.— 
Whither must he conduct him !—He must couduct him home.— 
Whither is he leading your horse —He is leading it into the 
stable.—Dost thou guide the child or the blind man !—I guide both. 
— When does the foreigner intend to depart ?—He intends to depart 
this morning.—At what o’clock !—At half past one.— Does he not 
wish to remain here ?—He does not (Gr will nicht).—Do you intend 
to go to the theatre this evening ?—I intend to go there to-morrow. 
—Bo you depart to-day !—I depert now.—\Vhen do you intend to 
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write to your friends 1—I intend to write to them to-day.—Do your 
friends answer your letters t—They do answer them.—Do you ex- 
tinguish the fire 3 —I do not extinguish it.—Does your servant light 
the candle !—He does light it——Does this man intend to set your 
warehouse on fire 1—He does intend to set it on fire (anjuftrden). 


THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. — Nenn und dreissigste 
Lection. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


The comparative is formed by adding er and the 
superlative by adding ft* to the simple adjective. 
Examples: 


Posrr. Comp. Super. 

Handsome—handsomer— | Schön — ſchoͤner — fchönft. 
handsomest. 

Small—smaller—smallest.| len — fleiner — fleinft. 

Wild—wilder—wildest. Wilh — wilder — wildeft. 


Obs. A. Comparative and superlative adjectives 
are declined like the positive. Examples: 


CoMPARATIVE. 
Masculi ne. Neuter. 


N. ber onere bas fchönere Bud). 


@ Tiſch, 
G. ded ſchöneren des fchöneren Buches. 
The handsomer Tiſches, f 


table, the hand D. * teen bem fdyoneren Buche. 


i * 
A. den fchöneren dad fchonere” Buch. 
Tiſch 


a 


a In the superlative, ft is som*tim:a preceded by ¢ when tho pronunciation 
requires it, as: fap, sweet, fitteit, Schlecht, bad, fchlechteft. In the word gros, 
great, the superlative gripeft, is coniracted into größt, as: der größte Mann, 


t man. 

b The letter €, which precedes or follows the consonant tf in the commra- 
tive, is often omitted for the sake of euphony; thus instead of: ber, bat (hb: 
nere, des fchöneren, dem fchöneren, we say: ber, das fchönre, bed fchänern, tem 
ſchoͤnern, &c. (Sse Ods. Lesson XIX.) 


SUPERLATIVE. 
Masculine. 


Neuter. 
N. er fleinfte das Fleinfte Buch. 
out, 
The smallest | © dee ieinjten bes Fleinften Buches. 
4 
hat, the smal- D. dem Hleinften dem kleinſten Buche. 


lest book, &c. te 
,’ 
A. ben Feinften das Fleinfte Buch. 
Hut, 


Obs. B. The radical vowels a, o, u, are softened 
in the comparative and superlative into 4, 6, ü.° 
Examples: . 

Posır. Come. Super. 


Old, &c. alt älter älteft. 
pious, &e. - fromm frömmer frömmit. 
young, &c. jung jünger jüngft. 





Obs. C. The following adjectives, which are also 
used as adverbs, are irregular in the formation of their 
comparatives and superlatives. 


Posrrrve. Comp. SUPERLATIVE. 
Bald eher eheit (am eheften“); 
Sonn ores tai, an, 
nn ie iebft (am liebſten); 
Willingly, ber or bas liebe, chert, liebfte. ’ 


Gut, er, beſt m beiten); 
. K er, am : 
High, derer bas hohe, höhere, hoͤchſte. ’ 


e On the adjectives which do not soften the radical vowels a, o, w in the 
comperative and superlative, see Ode. D. hereafter. 

d an adjective is used in the superlative d adverbially, it is 
combined with a contraction of the definite article, and one of the 
tions, an, auf, ku In, as: am wenigften, the least ; anfe höchfte, at the most; gum 
beften, for the best; im minbefter, at least. Hence the adverbs: fehönftens, 
in the handsomest manner; beftens, in the best manner; bidftens, at the 
most; nächftens, next time ; wenigftens, at least, dc. 

« In the positive and comparative degrees the form bob, not hoch, is used as 
an adjective before a noun; but as a predicate after the noun, the positive is 
bod. Ex. Der hohe Baum, the high tree; ber höhere Baum, the higher tree ; 
but biefer Baum tft hoc, this tree is high. 
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Posıtıve. 
Nahe 
Near, ber or bas nahe, 
Much, der or das viele, 


This book is small, that is smal- 
ler, and this is the smallest of 


This hat is large, but that is 
larger. ; 
Is your book as large as mine? 


It is not so large as yours. 
It is larger than yours. 


Not so large. 
Are our neighbour’s ehildren as 
ood‘ as oars t 
They are better than ours. 


Whose ? 

dt is. 
Whose hat is this? 

It is the hat of ıny brother. 

It is my brother’s. 

It is my brother’s hat. 

Whose hat is the finest $ 

That of my father is the finest. 

Whose ribbon is the handsomer, 
yours or mine} 


Good, gentle, pretty, 
light, easy, 
vy, difficult, 
pret ‘grand (big, large), 
ong, 
short, 


Comp. SUPERLATIVE. 
näher, nächit (am nad)ften)s 
nähere, nächte 

mehr, meiſt (am meilten) 5 
mebre, meiſte. 


Diefes Buch ift Elein, jenes iff Eleis 
ner, und dieſes hier tft am Eleins 
ften (das kleinſte) ven allen. 

ap Hut ift grep, allein jener iff 

röfer. 


si 2 Buch fo groß wie das mets 


Ge if nicht fo groß alé das Ihrige, 
Ss ift größer als das Ihrige. 


Nicht fo grok 

Sind die Kinder unferes Machbars 
fo artig wie die unfrigen ? 

GSie find artiger als die “unfrigen, 


WB effen?s (See Lesson XXIX.) 
Es ift. 


Wellen Hut Ht dag } 

Gs ijt der Hut meines Bruders. 

Es tit meines Bruderk, 

Es ift meines Bruders Hut. 

Weſſen Hut ift der fchönfte ? 

Dee meines Waters ift der ſchönſte. 

Meffen Band ift fehöner, dag Shris 
ge oder Das meinige 3 


artig ; ; 
leicht 5 
ſchwer 
are; ; 

fang ; 
fun; 
rund; 


reich. 


Di 


Obs. D. The adjectives which do not soften the ra- 
dical vowels in the comparative and superlative, are: 
Ist, Those of which the last syllable does not belong 


f In this phrase the word arti q does not quite correspond to the E 
word good; "but i it does in many others, as for instance: be good! fei FR 
sen. child, ein artiges Kind. 
PA word which answers the question weffen ? js always put jp the genf- 
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to the primitive" word, as: danfbar, grateful ; fchulbig, 
culpable ; boshaft, malicious. Ex. artig, pretty; artiger, 
prettier ; artigft, prettiest. . 

2d, Participles, as: abend, refreshing ; gelobt, praised ; 
tobend, furious ; ſuchend, seeking, dc. 

3d, Those which contain a diphthong, as: genau, 
exact; faul, lazy; blau, blue; grau, grey, &c. 

4th, Those terminating in er, as tapfer, valiant, &c. 

5th, The following: | 


Blaß, pale; flar, clear ; fanft, gentle ; 
bunt, variegated ;' fnapp, tight ; fatt, —8— $ 
fabl, fallow ; lahm, lame ; ſchlaff, slack ; 
falfd, false ; (06, loose ; ſchlank, slender ; 
froh, joyful ; matt, wearied ; ftarr, numb; 
gerade, straight; morſch, brittle ; ſtolz, proud ; 
gefund, healthy ; nadt, naked; ſtraff, stiff ; 

att, smooth ; platt, flat ; ftumm, damb ; 

bt, hollow ; plump, clumsy ; tel, mad; 
Hold, kind ; roh, raw; voll, full ; 
fabl, bald ; rund, round ; zahm, tame, 
farg, stingy ; 


e 


Obs. F. Than, after a comparative, is translated by 
ale (See Obs. B. Lesson XXIII). To increase the 
force of the comparative, we use the adverbs.atod), still, 
and weit, far. Ex. Noch größer, still greater; id) bin weit 
glüdlicher als er, I am far happier than he. . 

Obs. G. The following adjectives have no compara- 
tive: . 

Posrrive. SUPERLATIVE. 
The exterior, |ber or das dnfere, ber or das äußerfte ; 
the interior, |der— das innere, der — das innerfte; 
the posterior, | der — das hintere, ber — bas hinterfte ; 
the middle one,| ber — dag mittlere, ber — das mittelfte 5 
the superior, | der — dag obere, ber — das oberfte; 
k By primitive we mean a word to which a syllable may be added in order 


to form another word, as danfhar, which is formed of the word Danf, thanks, 
and the syllable bar. nN “ | 
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Posrrive. ’ SUPERLATIYE. 
the inferior, ber or Das untere, ber or das unterfte ; 
the anterior, | der — das vordere, der — das vorderite. 


EXERCISES. 89. 


Is your brother taller (gref) than mine !—He is not so tall, but 
better than yours.—Is thy hat as bad as that of thy father ?—It is 
better, but not so black as his.—Are the shirts of the Italians as 
white (meif) as those of the Irish 1—They are whiter, but not so 
good.—Are the sticks of our friends longer than ours !—They are 
not longer, but heavier.—Who have (er hat) the most beautiful 
gloves !— The French have them.—Whose horses are the finest 1 
—Mine are fine, yours are finer than mine ; but those of our friends 
are the finest of all.—Is your horse good ?—It is good, but yours 
is better, and that of the Englishman is the best of all the horses 
which we know.—Have you pretty shoes?!—I have very pretty 
(ones); but my brother has prettier (ones) than I.—From (on) 
whom does he receive them !—He receives them from his best 
friend.—Is your wine as good as mine t—It is better.—Does your 
merehant sell good handkerchiefs 1—He sells the best handkerchiefs 

at ow. 


90. 


Have we more books than the French }—We have more of them 
than they; but the Germans have more of them than we, and the 
English have the most of them.—Hast thou a finer garden than 
that of our Physician !—I have a finer (one).—Has the American 
a finer house than thou He has a finer (one).—Have we as fine 
children as our neighbours !—We have finer (ones).—Is your coat 
as long as mine 1—It is shorter, but prettier than Jyure. Do you 
soon (bald) go out?—I do not go out to-day.—When does your 
father go out !-—He goes out at a quarter past twelve.—Is this man 
older ran that (man) 1—He is older, but that (man) is healthier 
(gefunder).—Which of these two children is the better?—The one 
who studies is better than the one who plays.—Does your servant 
sweep as well as mine —He sweeps better than yours.—Does the 
German read as many bad books as good (ones) !—He reads more 
good than bad: (ones).—Do the merchants sell more sugar than 
coffee!— They sell more of the one than of the other.—Does your 
shoemaker make as many boots as shoes —He makes more of the 
one than of the other. 


91. 


Can you swim as well as the son of the nobleman ?—I can 
swim better than he; but he can speak German better than I.— 
Does he read as well as you 1—He reads better than I.—Have you 
the head-ache 1—No, I have the ear-ache.—Does your cousin 
listen to what you tell him !—He does not listen to it.—Does the 
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son of your bailiff go into the forest ?—-No, he remains at home; 
he has sore feet.—Do you learn as well as our gardener’s son ? — 
I learn better than he, but he works better than I1.—Whose car- 
riage is the finest !—-Yours is very fine, but that of the captain is 
still finer, and ours is the finest of all.—Has any one as fine apples 
as we?—No one has such fine (ones). (See end of Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


FORTIETH LESSON.—Dierjigste Lection. 


To begin. Anfangen® (anzufangen). 
Thou beginnest—he begins. Du fängft an — er fängt an. 
I begin to speak. Sch fange an zu fprechen. 
Does your servant sweep the Kehrt Shr DBedienter das Sinuner 

room, which I sweep ? aus, welches ich austebre ? 

To finish, to end. Endigen. 

Not yet. Mod nicht. 

Already. Schon. 

Before. Ehe (bevor). 


Do you speak before you listen? Sprechen Sie, ehe Sie hören ? 

Does he go to the market before Geht er auf den Markt, che ex 
he writes? fehreist ? 

Do you take off your stockings Ziehen Sie Ihre Struͤmpfe aus, che 
before you take off yourshoes? Sie Ihre Schuhe ausziehen ? 

Itake off my shoes before I take Sch ziche meine Schuhe aus, che I 
off my stockings. meine Struͤmpfe ausziehe. 


Obs. A. These examples show that when a con- 
junctive word, as a conjunction, a relative pronoun or 
relative adverb begins the sentence, the separable par- 
ticle is not detached from the verb, which is placed at 
the end. (See Lesson XXXIV. Obs. C., and Rule of 
Syntax, Lesson XLVIL) | 


Often. D ft (oftmals, öfters), its compara- 
tive is öfter, and its superlative 
am öfteften. 


As often as you. So oft wie Sie. 

Oftener than you. Defter (Ofter) als Sie. 

Not so often as you. Nicht fo oft als Sie. 
To breakfast. Fruͤhſtuͤcken. 
Eurly. 5 r ü h. 


Do you breakfast before you go Fruͤhſticken Sie, che Sie in den 
into the wood } Wald gehen? 
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Does be breakfast before he be- Frühftädt ex, che er anfängt zu are 
gins to work 3 beiten ? 

Do you breakfast as early as I? Fribftdden Sie fo früh wie ich ? 

I breakfast earlier than you, Sch frühſtuͤde früher als Sie. 


Late. Spät. 
Too. Zu. 
Too late, Bu fpät. 
Too early. Bu rei. 
. u 
Too Eile, Zu Hein. 
Too much. Bu viel. 
Do you speak too much ? Sprechen Sie zu viel? 
I do not speak enough. Ich fpredye nicht genug. 


Obs. B. We have seen (Lesson XXIV.) that the in 
finitive in German is always preceded by the particle 
zu. This particle, however, is omitted before the infl- 
hitive, 

Ist, When it is joined to one of the following verbs: 

Dürfen*, to be permitted ; heißen*, to bid; helfen*, to 
help; horen*, to hear; fünnen*, to be able (can) ; [af 
fen*, to let; lehren, to teach ; fernen, to learn ; mögen* 
to be allowed (may) ; müfjen*, to be obliged (must) 
fehen*, to see; follen*, to be obliged (shall, ought) ; wol 
fen*, to be willing, to wish (will). 

Zahren*, to ride, to go (in a carriage) ; finden*, to 
find ; fühlen, to feel; nennen*, to call, to name ; reiten®, 
to ride, to go on horseback. 

2d, When the infinitive is used in an absolute sense. 
Ex. $leißig fein geziemt dem Manne, it behoves a man to 
be assiduous. When two infinitives are thus em- 
ployed, the verb which follows them is put in the third 
person singular. Ex. Geine Fehler befermen und bereuen 
tft fchon halbe Befferung, to acknowledge one’s faults and 
to repent of them is already half an amendment. In 
constructing the phrase with eg ift, it is, the verbs fein®, 
to be; befennen*, to acknowledge; bereuen, to repent, 
are removed to the end and preceded by gu. Ex. Es 
geztemt dem Manne, fleißig zu fem. Es iſt fchon halbe Beſſe⸗ 
rung, feine Febler zu befennen und zu bereuen. 


⸗ 
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exeacises. 92. 


Do you begin to speak 1—I begin to speak.—Does your brother 
begin to learn Italian !—He begins to learn it.—Can you already 
speak German 1—Not yet, but Iam beginning.—Do our friends 
begin to speak —T'hey do not yet begin to speak, but to read.— 
Does our father already begin his letter?—He does not yet begin 
it.—Does the merchant begin to sell 7—He does begin.—Can you © 
swim already 3—Not yet, but I begin to learn—Does your son 
speak before he listens !—He listens before he speaks.—Does your 
brother listen to you (Lesson XXXVI.) before he speaks 1—He 
speaks before he listens to me.—Do your children read before they 
write 1—They write before they read.—Does your servant sweep 
the warehouse before he sweeps the room !—He sweeps the room 
before he sweeps the warehouse.—Dost thou drink before thou 

oest out!—I go out before I drink.—Does your cousin wash his 

ands (feine Gdnde) before he washes his feet —He washes his 
feet before he washes his hands.—Do you extinguish the fire be- 
fore you extinguish the candle 7—I extinguish neither the fire nor 
the candle (aug, to the end).—Do you intend to go out before you 
write your letters }—I intend writing my letters before I go out.— 
Does your son take off his boots before he takes off his coat t— 
My son takes off neither his boots nor his coat (auf, to the end). 


Do you intend to depart soon (bald) I—I intend to depart to- 
morrow.—Do you speak as often as I!—I do not speak as often, 
but my brother speaks oftener than you.—Do I go out as often as 
your fathert—You do not go out as often as he; but he drinks 
oftener than you.—Do you begin to know this man !—I begin to 
know him.—Do you breakfast early —We breakfast at a quarter 

t nine.—Does your cousin breakfast earlier than you!—He 
reakfasts later than I.—At what o’clock does he breakfast !—~He 
breakfasts at eight o’clock, and I at half-past six.—Do you not 
breakfast too early 7—I breakfast too late.—Does your father break- 
fast as early as you !—He breakfasts later than I.—Does he finish 
his letters before he breakfasts 1—He breakfasts before he finishes 
them.—Is your hat too large !—It is neither too large nor too 
small.—Does our gardener breakfast before he goes into the garden 7 
— He goes into the garden before he —— you read 
French as often as German?—I read French oftener than German. 
-—Does the physician speak too much 1—He does not speak enough. 
—Do the Germans drink too much wine?—They do not drink 
enough of it.—Do they drink more beer than cider ?—They drink 
more of the one than of the other.—-Have you much money t— 
We have not enough of it—Have your cousins much corn — 
They have only a little, but enough.—Have you much more brandy ? 
We have not much more of it.—Have you as many tables as 
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zhairs !—I have as many of the one as of the other.—Does your 
friend receive as many letters as notes !—He receives more of the 
latter than of the former.—Do you finish before you begin 7—I 
must begin before I finish. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FORTY-FIRST LESSON.— Ein and vierzigste Lection. 
THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 


The past participle of regular verbs* is formed from 
the second person plural of the present indicative, by 
prefixing to itge. Ex. Shr liebet or liebt, you love ; ges 
liebet or geliebt, loved. The past participle of irregular 
verbs will always be given with the verb. 

All that has been said (Obs. A. Lesson XXXTV.) on 


the rejection of the letter e, is equally applicable to. 


the past participle, this being formed from the second 
person plural. 
Obs. A. Some verbs do not add the syllable ge a 


the past participle. (See those verbs, Lesson XL 


To be—been. Sein? —gewefen. 
Have you been to the market ? en ei auf dem Markle gewes 
en 

I have been there. Sch bin da gewefen. 
I have not been there. Sch bin nicht da gewefen. 
Have I been there 1 Bin ich da geweien ? 
You have been there. Sie find da geweſen. 
Has he been there ? Sit er da gewefen } 

Ever. Je, jemals. 

Never. Nie, niemals. 


Have you been at the ball ? Sind Sie auf dem Bal gewefen ? 
Have you ever been at the ball? Gind Gie je auf dem Ball gewefen 3 


I have never been there. Ich bin nie da gewefen. 
Thou hast never been there. Du bift nie da 
You have never been there. Sie fn (She feid) niemals da ges 
weſen. 
He has never been there. Gr ift nie da gewefen. , 
Have you already been at the Sind Sie fyon im Schaufpiel gewe⸗ 
play ? fen? 


a The pupils, in repeating the irregular verbs already given, must not fail 
to mark int their lista the past participle of those verbe. ° 
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I have already been there. Sch bin ſchon da gewefen. 
You have already been there. Siee find (chon da en. 
The play, das Schaufpiel (plur. e). 
I have not yet been there. Ich bin nec nicht da geweſen. 
Thou hast not yet been there. Du bift nech nicht da geweſen. 
You have not yet heen there. Siee find ned nicht da gewefen. 
He has not yet been there. Er ift nech nicht da gewefen. 
We have not yet been there. Wir find nec nicht da gewefen. 
Have you already been at my Sind Ste fchon bei meinem Water ges 
father’s (with my father) ! en? 
I have not yet been there (with Sd) bin noch nicht Sei thm gewe⸗ 


him). n. 

Where have you been this mom- find Sie dicfen Mergen gewes 
ing? en 

I have been in the garden. Sh bin im (in dem) Garten gewe⸗ 


Where has thy brother been? @&Bo ift Dein Bruder geroefen ? 
He has been in the storehouse. Gr ift im Borrathshaufe gewefen. 


exercises. 94. 


Where have you been 1—I have been at the market.—Have you 
been at the ball !—I have been there.—Have I been at the play 1— 
You have been there—Hast thou been there }—I have not been 
there.—Has your cousin ever been at the theatre !—He has never 
been there.—Hast thou already been in the great square }—I have 
never been there.—Do you intend to go thither !—I intend to go 
thither.— When will you go thither I will go thither to-morrow. 
—At what o’clock 1—At twelve o’clock.—Has your son already 
been in my large garden ?—~He has not yet been there.—Does he 
intend to see it!—He does intend to see it.—When will ho go 
thither (hinein) ?—He will go thither to-day.—Does he intend to gro 
to the ball this evening —He does intend to go thither.—Have you 
already been at the ball ?—I have not yet been there.—When do 
you intend to go thither (dahin) T—I intend to go thither to-morrow. 
— Have you already been in the Englishman’s room 1——I have not 

et been in it (darin) —Have you been in my rooms !—I have 
n there.-When have you been there I have been there this 
morning.—Have I been in your room or in that (in dem) of your 
friend I—You have neither been in mine nor in that of my friend, 
but in that of the Italian. 


95. 


Has the Dutchman been in our storehouses or in those (in denen) 
of the English !—He has neither been in ours nor in those of the 
English, bat in those of the Italians.—Hast thou already been at 
the market !—I have not yet been there, but I intend to go thither. 
-——Has the son of our bailiff been there !—He has been there.— 
When has he been there Ho has been there to-day.—Does the 
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son of our neighbour intend to go to the market !—He does intend 
to go thither.— What does he wish to buy there —He wishes to 
buy some chickens, oxen, cheese, heer, and cider there.-—-Have you 
already been at my cousin’s house ?—I have already been there— 
Has your friend already been there !—He has not yet been there.— 
Have we already been at our friends ?—We have not yet been 
there (bet ihnen). —Have our friends ever been at our house f— 
They have never been there.—-Have you ever been at the theatre ? 
Ihave never been there-—Have you a mind to write a letter I— 
I have a mind to write one.—To whom do you wish to write !— 
I wish to write to my son.—Has your father already been in the 
country !—He has not yet been there, but he intends to go thither.— 
Does he intend to go thither to-day t— He intends to go thither to- 
motrow.—At what o’clock will he depart?—He will depart at 
half past six.—Does he intend to depart before he breakfasts 1— 
He intends to breakfast before he departs.—Have you been any- 
where ?—I have been nowhere. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FORTY-SECOND LESSON. — Zwei und vierzigste 
Lection. 


To have—had, Haben®*—gehabt. 


DI The participle past, as well as the infinitive 
(Lesson XXIV), when it forms with the auxiliary a 
compound tense, is in German placed at the end of the 
phrase. 


Have you had my coat? Haben Sie meinen Rod gehabt? 
I have not had it. Sch habe ihn nicht gehabt. 
Have I had it? Habe ich ihn gehabt 7 

You have had it. Sic haben ihn gehabt. 

Yon have not had it. Sie haben ihn nicht ehabt. 
Thou hast not had it. Du haft ihn nicht gehabt. 

Has he had it? Hat er ihn gehabt ? 

He has had it. Gr hat ihn gehabt. 

Hast thou had my book? Hoft Du mein Buch gehabt ? 

I have had it. Sch habe es gehabt. 

I have not had it. Sch habe es nicht gehabt. 
Have you had the books } Haben Sie die Bücher gehabt? 
Thave had them. Sch habe fie gehabt. 

Has he had them ? Hat er fie gehabt ? 

He has had them. Gr hat fie gehabt. 

Have you had bread } Haben Sie Bred gehatt ? 

I have had some. Sch habe weiches gehabt. 


Hast thou had paper ? Haft Du Papter gehabt ? 
5* 
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T have had none. Ach habe keins gehabt. 
Have I had any ? Habe ich welches gehabt ? 
Has he had some wine ? Hat er Wein gehabt t 
He has had some. Gr hat welchen gehabt. 
He has had none. Sr hat feinen gehabt. 
What has he had? Nas hat er gehabt ? 
He has had nothing. Er hat nichts gehabt. 
He has never been either right } Er hat nie weder Recht nec Uns 
or wrong. recht gehabt. 
To take place. Statt finden®. 
Does the ball take place this Findet der Wall dicen Abend 
evening | Statt? 
It does take place, Gr findet Statt. 
It takes place this evening. Er findet diefen Abend Statt. 
Found. Gefunden. 
When did the ball take place } Bann eat der Ball Statt gefun= 
en 
Yesterday. Geftern. 


The day before yesterday. Vorgeftern. 
It took place yesterday. Gr hat geftern Statt gefunden. 


Obs. A. Expressions such as Gtatt finden *, ought 
to be considered as separable verbs, of which the par- 
ticle is placed at the end in simple tenses and before 
the syllable ge of the past participle. Here the sub- 
stantive Statt, place, stands as a separable particle. 


Time. M a (.® 
The first time. Das erfte Mal. 
The last time. Das letzte Mal. 
Last. Letzt. 
How many times (how often)? Wie vielmal? 
nce, einmal; 
twice, zweimal 5 
„ thrice, Dreimal 5 
several times, verfchicdene Mat, 
Formerly. Ch ed N m (ehemals, chedefien, vor⸗ 
mals). 
Somelimes. Mankhmal. 
Do you go sometimes to the mar- Gehen Sie mandhmal auf ben 
ket 1 Markt ? 


I do go sometimes thither. Ich gehe manchmal dahin. 


a When the word Mal is preceded by an adjective oran ordinal number, it 
is written with a capital initial letter; when annexed to a cardinal number, it 
begins with 3 small letter. 
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Gone. Segangen. 
Gone thither. Hingegangen 
Have you gone thither some- Gind Sie manchmal hingegangen ? 
times ? 
Obs. B. Here it may be seen how the syllable ge 


in the past participle is placed between the separable 
particle and the verb. (See Lesson XXV.) 


I have gone thither sometimes. Ich bin mandmal hingegangen. 


Oftener than you. Defter als Sie. 
Have the men had my trunk ! Saben, die Moͤnner meinen Koffer 
ehabt ? 

They have not had it. ei haben ihn nicht gehabt. 

Who has had it? Wer hat ihn gehabt ? 

Have I been wrong in buying Habe ich Unrecht gehabt, Bücher zu 
books ¢ kaufen? 

You have not been wrong in Gite haben nicht Unrecht gehabt, weis 
buying some. che zu faufen. 


EXERCISES. 96. 


Have you had my glove —I have had it.—Have you had my 
pocket-handkerchief!—I have not had it.—Hast thoa had my 
umbrella 1—I have not had it.—Hast thou had my prett knife 1 
I have had it.—When hadst (haft—gchatt) thou it?—I had it yes- 
terday.—Have I had thy gloves 1—Y ou have had them.—Has your 
brother had my wooden hammer ?—He has had it.—Has he had 
my golden ribbon —He has not had it.—Have the English had 
my beautiful ship They have had it.—Who has had my thread 
stockings —Y our servants have had them.—Have we had the iron 
trank of our good neighbour 7—-We have had it.—Have we had 
his fine carriage 1—We have not had it.—Have we had the stone » 
tables of the foreigners 1—We have not had them.—Have we had 
the wooden leg of the Irishman 1— We have not had it.—Has the 
American had my good work 1—He has had it.—Has he had my 
silver knife %—He has not had it.—Has the young man had the 
first volume of my work ?—He has not had the first, but the 
second.—Has he had it!— Yes, Sir, he has had it—When has he 
had it?—He has had it this morning.—Have you had sugar }— 
I have had some.—Have I had good paper — You have had some. 
— Has the sailor had brandy !—He has had some.—Have you had 
any 7—I have had none. 


97. 


Has the German had good beer?—He has had some.—Hast 
thou had large cakes (‚Kuchen is not softened in the plur.) —I have 
had some.—Has thy brother had any !—He has had none.—Has 
the son of our gardener had flour !—He has had some.—Have the 
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Poles had good tobacco !—They have had some.— What tobacso 
have they had 1—They have had tobacco for smoking and snuff 
(Rauch: und Echnupftatat).—Have the English had as much sugar 
as tea t—They have had as much of the one as of the otber.— 
Has the physician been right !—He has been wrong.—Has the 
Dutchman been right or wrong ?—He never has been either right 
or wrong.—Have r been wrong in buying honey !—You have been 
wrong in buying some.—What has your cousin had —He has 
had your boots and shoes. — Has he had my good biscuits 
(wichad is not softened in the plur.) !—He has not had them.— 

hat has the Spaniard had ?—He has had nothing.—Who has 
had courage ?—~The English have had some.—Have the English 
had many friends ?—They have had many of them.—Have we 
had many enemies We have not had many of them.—Have we 
had more friends than enemies —We have had more of the latter 
than of the former.—Has your son had more wine than meat !— 
He has had more of the latter than of the former.—Has the Turk 
had more pepper than com }—He has had more of the one than of 
the other.— Has the painter had anything —He has had nothing. 


98. 


Have I been right in writing to my brother —You have not 
been wrong in writing to him.—Have you had the head-ache ? — 
I have had the tooth-ache.—Have you had anything good !—I have 
had nothing bad !—Did the ball take place yesterday 1—It did not 
" take place.—Does it take place to-day 7—It does take place to- 

day.— When does the ball take place ?—It takes place this evening. 
—Did it take place the day before yesterday 1—It did take place. 
—At what o’elock did it take place 1—It took place at eleven 
o’clock.—Have yon gone to my brother’s TI have gone thither.— 
How often hast thou gone to my cousin’s house ?7—I have gone 
«thither twice.—Do you go sometimes to the theatre 1—I go some- 
times thither.—How many times have you been at the theatre 1— 
I have been there only once.—Have you sometimes been at the 
ball —I have often been there.—Has your brother ever gone 10 tho 
ball?—He has never gone thither.—Has your father sometimes 
one to the ball ?—He went (ifi—gcqangen) thither formerly.—Has 
© gone thither as often as you !— He has gone thither oftener than 
J.—Dost thon go sometimes into the garden —I do go thither 
sometimes.—Hast thou never been there 1—I have often been 
there.—Does your old cook often go to the market 1—He does 
thither often.—Does he go thither as often as my bailiff ’—He 
goes thither oftener than he. | 


99. 


Have you formerly gone to the ball ?—I have gone thither some- 
times.— When hast thou been at the ball ?—I was there the day 
before yesterday. —Didst thou find anybody there ?—I found (habe 
gefunden) nobody there— Hast thou gone to the ball oftener than 
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thy brothers 1—I have gone thither oftener than they.—Has your 
cousin often been at the play !—He has been there several times. 
—Have you sometimes been hungry !—I have often been hungry. 
—Has your valet often been thirsty —He has never been either 
hungry or thirsty.—Have you gone to the play early !—I have 

ne thither late.—Have I gone to the ball as carly as you ?— You 

ve gone thither earlier than I.—Has your brother gone thither 
too late 1—He has gone thither too early.— Have your brothers had 
anything I—They have had nothing.—Who has had my purse and 
my money !--Your servant has had both.—Has he had my stick 
and my hat ?—He has had both.—Hast thou had my horse or that 
of my brother 1—I have had neither yours nor that of your brother. 
— Have I had your note or that of the physician I— You have had 
both (bcitc).— What has the physician had !—He has had nothing. 
—Has anybody had my golden candlestick ?—Nobody has had it. 
(See end of Lesson IV.) 


FORTY-THIRD LESSON.— Drei und vierjigste 


Lection. 

To do—done. Thun*—gethan. 
What have you done ? Mas haben Sie gethan ? 
I have done nothing. Sch habe nichts gethan. 
Has the shoemaker made my Hot der Schuhmacher meine Stiefel 

boots ? gemacht 7 : 
He has made them. Er hat fie gemacht. 
He has not made them. Er hat fie nicht gemacht. 
To take off—taken off. Abonehmen*—asgenommen. 


Auszichen®—ausgezogen. 
Have you taken your boots off? Haben Sie Ihre Stiefel aufgezegen ? 


I have taken them off. Sd habe fie aufgezogen. 
This, that.- Dieſes, das. 

Has he told you that ? Hat er Ihnen das gefagt ? 
It. Gt. 

He has told it to me. Er hat es mir gefagt. 


Obs. The neuter pronoun es, it, which is some- 
times rendered into English by so, and more elegantly 
omitted, may in German relate to substantives of any 
gender or number, to adjectives, and even to whole 
P 
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Have you told it to me? Haben Sie es mir gefagt ? 

I have told it to you. Sch habe «8 Ihnen gefagt. 

Who has told it to him? Wer hat es ihm gefagt ? 

Are you the brother of my friend ? Sind Si der Bruder meines Freuns 

$ 

I am. t Ih bin e®. 

Are you ill? Sind Sie Front? 

I am not. + Sch bin es nicht. 

Are our neighbours as poor as ¢ Sind unfere Nachbarn fo arm, wie 
they say ! fie eS fagen? 

They are so. t Sie find es. 


To speak—spoken. Sprehen*—gefproden. 
I have spoken with the man. Sch habe mit dem Manne gefprechen. 
I have spoken to the mun. Sd) habe den Mann gefprochen.® 
With. Mit (a preposition which gov- 
erns the dative). 
With which man have you Mit weldem Manne haben Sie ges 
spoken ? fprochen ? 
To which man have you spoken? Welchen Mann haben Sic gefproden ? 


Cut (past participle). Gefdnitten. 


Picked up. Aufgehoben. 
Washed. Gewaſchen. 
Whieh books have you picked Weihe Bücher haben Sie aufgches 
up ben ? 
I have picked ap yours. Ich habe die Shrigen aufgehoben. 
. (See Ods. B. preceding Lesson.) 
Burnt. Berbrenntb 
Which books have you burnt! Welche Bücher haben Sic verbrennt ? 
I have burnt no booka. Sch habe keine Bücher verbrennt. 
Torn. Serriffen. 
Which shirts have you tom? Welche Hemden haben Sie zerriffen ? 
I have torn my own. Sch habe die meinigen zerriffen. 


exeRcisEs. 100. 


Have you anything to do?—I have nothing to do.—What has 
your brother to do?—He has to write letters.—What hast thou 
done 1—I have done nothing.—Have I done anything !—You have 


a Semanden fhrechen means to speak to somebody in an absolute sense, with- 
out mentioning the subject spoken of, whilst mit Semandem fprechen, means to 
speak with or to somebody about a particular thing, as: mit Semantem über 
etwas (von einer Sache) ſprechen, to speak with somebody about something. 

> The ciple past of the verb verbrennen would be verbrannt, if it were 
employed either in a neuter or intransitive sense. Ex. Are my books burnt! 
find meine meen verbrannt? They are burnt, fie find verbrannt. (See Note 

» Lesson . . 
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torn my clothes (Kfeider),— What have your children done 1—They 
have torn their beautiful hooks.— What have we done !—You have 
done nothing ; but your brothers have bumnt my fine chairs.—Has 
the tailor already made your coat !—He has not yet made it.— 
Has your shoemaker already made your boots ?—He has already 
made them.—Have you sometimes made a hat?—I have never 
made one.—Hast thou already made thy purse —I have not yet 
made it.— Have our neighbours ever made books?!—They made 
(haben — gemadt) some formerly.—How many coats has your tailor 
made !— He has made thirty or forty of them.—Has he made good 
or bad coats!—He has made (both) good and bad (ones) Has 
our father taken his hat off !—He has taken it off.—Have your. 
brothers taken their coats off!—They have taken them off.—Has 
the physician taken his stockings or his shoes off !—He has taken 
off neither the one nor the other.—What has he taken away !— 
He has taken away nothing, but he has taken off his large hat.— 
Who has told you that —My servant has told it to me.— What has 
your cousin told you 7—He has told me nothing.—Who has told 
it to your neighbour 7—The English have told it to him.—Are you 
the brother of that (diefes) youth 7—I am (Sch bin e¢).—Is that boy 
your son !—He is.—How many children have you !—I have but 
two.—Has the bailiff gone to the market!—He has not gone 
thither.—Is he ill?—He is.—Am I ill?—You are not.—Are you 
as tall (groß) as It—Iam.— Are your friends as rich as they say ? 
— They are.—Art thou as fatigued as thy brother!—I am more so 
(es mehr) than he. 


101. 


Have you spoken to my father ?—I have spoken to him.— When 
did (haben gefprochen) you speak to him!—TI spoke to him the day 
before yesterday.— Have you sometimes spoken with the. Tork ?— 
I have never spoken with him.—How many times have hie 
spoken to the captain?—I have spoken to him six times.—Has 
the nobleman ever spoken with you !—He has never spoken with 
me.—Have you often spoken with his son !—I have often spoken 
with him.—Have you spoken with him oftener than we !—I have 
not spoken with him so often as you (have).—To which son of the 
nobleman have yon spoken !—I have spoken to the youngest.—To 
which men has your brother spoken 7—He has spoken to these.— 
What has your gardener’s son cut ?—He has cut trees.—Has he 
cut corn 1—He has cut some.—Has he cut as much hay as corn? 
-——He has cut as much of the one as of the other.—Have you 
picked up my knife ?—I have picked it up.—Has your boy picked 
up the tailor’s thimble ?—He has not picked it up.—Have you 
picked up a crown 1—I have picked up two of them.— What have 
you picked up?—We have picked up nothing.—Have you bumt 
anything ? We have burnt nothing —What have the sailors 
burnt !—They have burnt their cloth coats.—Hast thou burnt my 
fine ribbons 7—I have not burnt them.—Which books has the 
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Greek burnt!—He has bumt his own.—Which ships (diffe) 
have the Spaniards burnt !—They have burnt no ships.— Have you 
burnt paper ?—I have not burnt any.—Has the Physician burnt 
notes }—He has burnt none.—llave you had the courage to burn 
my hat 1—I have had the courage to burn it.—When did you burn 
it!—I burnt it yesterday.—Where have you burnt it?—I bave 
burnt it in my room.—Who has torn your shirt !—The ugly boy of 
our neighbour has torn it—Has anybody torn your books 1—No- 
body has torn them. 


FORTY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier und vierzigste 


Lection. 
Inroative, Past Part. 

To drink —drank. Trinfen® —getrimfen. 
To carry —carried. Tragen? —getragen. 
To bring—brought. Bringen? —gebracht. 
To send —sent. Genden* —gefandt. 
To write—written. Schreiben —gefchrieben. 
Te see —seen. Sehen —gefehen. 
To give — given. Geben? —gegeben. 
To lend —lent. Leihen® —geliehen. 


NEUTER VERBS. 


Neuter verbs are conjugated like the active. The 
latter, however, always form their past tenses with 
the auxiliary haben*, to have ; on the contrary, some 
neuter verbs take fein*, to be, and others haben*, for 
their auxiliary ; others again take sometimes haben*, 
and sometimes fein*. Those of which the auxiliary 
is not marked have the same as in English. 


To come—come (Past part.). Rommen*—gefemmen. 


Togo —gone. Gehen*® —gegangen. 

Is the man come to your father? Sit ter Mann zn Fhrem Vater ges 

fommen ? 

He is come to him. Er ift zu thm gekommen. 

Is hy brother gone into the Sit Dein Bruder auf bas (aufé) 
field } Feld geqangen ? 

He is gone thither. Er ift dahin gegangen. 

Have you seen the man } Haben Sie den Mann gefehen ? 

I have seen him. Sch habe ihn gefchen. 


Have you seen my book ? Haben Sie mein Buch gefeben ? 
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I have seen it. Ich habe es gefehen. 
I have not seen it. Sch habe es nicht geſehen. 
When Where } Wann?7? — Wo?7⸗ 


When did you see my cousin? Wann haben Sie meinen Vetter ges 
fehen 
I saw him the day before yester- Sd) habe ihn vorgeftern gefehen. 


ay. 

Where have you seen him ? Mo haten Sie ihn gefehen ? 

I have seen him at the theatre. Sch habe ihn im Theater gefehen. 

Where hast thou seen my book? Wo haft Du mein Buch gefehen ? 

I have seen it in your room. 38 habe es in Ihrem Zinuner gefes 
en. 


Do you learn to read 1 Lernen Ste Icfen? 

I do learn (it). Sch lerne e& 

I learn to write. Sich lerne fehreiben. 

Have you learnt to write? Haben Sie fehreiben gelernt ? 
I have (learnt it). Sch habe es gelernt. 


To know (to be acquainted with) Kennen *—gefannt. 

— known. 
Have you known those men saben Sie jene Manner gefannt ? 
I have not known them. Sch habe fie nicht gefannt. 


Obs. Instead of the past participle, the following 
verbs retain the form of the infinitive when preceded 
by another infinitive :> Dürfen*, to be permitted ; heifen*, 
to bid; helfen*, to help; hören, to hear; fonnen*, to be 
able (can); lafjen*, to let; lehren, to teach; lernen, to 
learn ; mögen*, to be allowed (may); müffen*, to be 
obliged (must); fehen*, to see; follen, to be obliged 
(shall, ought) ; wollen, to be willing, to wish (will).° 


To let (to get, to have, to order). Qaffen*. (See Lesson XXXII. 
where this verb is conjugated 
in the present tense.) 


To get or to have mended—got Ausbeſſern laffen®, 
or had mended. 


® Learners ought now to use in their exercises the adverbs of time, place, 
and number, mentioned in Lessons XXVII, XXXI. XXXII. and XLIL 

> It will be useful to remember that the particle 41 does not precede the 
infinitive joined to one of these verbs. (See Obs. B. Lesson XL.) 

© Modern authors do not always observe this distinction, but give the pre- 
ference to the regular form. Thus it is already generally said: Ich habe ihn 
fennen gelernt (not lernen), I have become acquainted with him; Ich habe ihm 
arbeiten gebolfen (not helfen), I have helped him to work; er hat mich richtig 
fprechen gelehrt (not lernen), he has taught me to speak correctly. 
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To get or to have washed—got Waſchen laffen*. 
or had washed. 

To have made—had made. Machen laffen*. 

Are you getting a coat made (do Laflın Sie einen Rod machen ? 
you order a coat) ? 

I am getting one made (I do Ich laffe einen machen. 


order one). 
I have had one made. Sch habe einen machen laffen. 
Has your brother had his shirt Hat Ihr Bruder fein Hemd wafhen 
washed ! laffen ? 
He has had it washed. Er hat es waſchen laſſen. 
The cravat, das Halgtud ; 
the neck, der Hals. 
Hast thou sometimes had cravats Haft Du manchmal Halstücher aute 
mended } beffern laffen ? 
I have had some mended some- Sch habe manchmal welche ausbefjern 
times. laffen. 


Exercises. 102. 


Have you drunk wine !—TI have drunk some.—Have you drunk 
much of itt—I have drunk but little of it—lHast thou drunk 
some beer !—I have drunk some !—Has thy brother drank much 
Good cider —He has not drunk much of it, but enough.— When 

id you drink any wine !—I drank some yesterday and to-day (Ich 
habe geftern und heute welchen). —Has the servant carried the letter ? 
—He has carried it—Where has he carried it to?—He has 
carried it to your friend.—Have you brought us some apples 1— We 
have brought you some.—How many apples have you brought us t 
—We have brought you twenty-five of them.—When did you 
bring them !—I brought (habe—gebradt) them this morning.—At 
what o’clock —At a quarter to eight.— Have you sent your little 
boy to the market?—I have sent him thither (Dahin)—When did 
you send him thither !—This evening.—Have you written to your 
father !—J have written to him.—Has he answered you !—He has 
not yet answered me.—Have you ever written to the physician !— 
I have never written to him.—Has he sometimes written to you ? 
—He has often written to me.— What has he written to you I—He 
has written to me something.—Have your friends ever written to 

ou !—They have often written to me.—How many times (Lesson 

LIL.) have they written to you !—They have written to me more 
than thirty times.—Have you ever seen my son!—I have never 
seen him.—Has he ever seen you 1—He has often seen me.—Hast 
thou ever seen any Greeks 1—I have often seen some.—Have you 
already seen a Syrian '—I have already seen one.—Where have 

ou seen one T—At the theatre.-—Have you given the book to my 

rother ? (Rule of Syntax, Lesson XXVIII.)—I have given it to 
him.—Have you given money to the merchant!—I have given 
some to him.—How much have you given to him?—I have given 
to him fifteen crowns.—Have you given gold ribbons to our good 
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neighbours’ children —I have given some to them.—Will you 
give some bread to the poor (man) (Page 34, Obs. A.) 7—I have 
already given some to him.— Wilt thou give me some wine !—I 
have already given you some.— When didst thou give me some ?— 
I gave you some formerly.—Wilt thou give. me some now !—I 
cannot give you any (Sd fann Shnen Eeinen). 


103. 


Has the American lent you money 1—He has lent me some.— 
Has he often lent you some 1—He has lent me some sometimes.— 
When did he lend you any ?—He lent me some formerly.—Has 
the Italian ever lent you money ?—He has never lent me any.— 
Is he poor 1—He is not poor; he is richer than you.—Will you 
lend me a crown 1—I will lend you two of them.— Has your boy 
come to mine 1—He has come to him.— When !—This morning.— 
At what time —Early.—Has he come earlier than I t—At what 
o’clock did you come !—I came at half past five.—He has come 
earlier than you,— Where did your brother go to ?—-He went to the 
ball.— When did he go thither!—He went thither the day before 

esterday.—Has the ball taken place !—It has taken place.—Has 
it taken place late ?—It has taken place early.—At what o’clock ? 
—At midnight.—Does your brother learn to write 1—Ho does learn 
it.—Does he already know how (Lesson XXXVII.) to read !—~He 
does not know how yet.—Have you ever learnt German ?—I learnt 
it formerly, but Ido not know it.—Has your father ever- learnt 
French 1—He has never learnt it.—Does he learn it at present !— 
He does learn it.—Do you know the Englishman whom I know? 
I do not know the one whom (Lessons XII. and XIV.) you know; 
but I know another(Lesson XXI).—Does your friend know the 
same nobleman whom I know t—-He does not know the same ; but 
he knows others.—Have you known the same men whom I have 
known (meldye ich gefannt habe).——I have not known the same ; but 
I have known others.—Have you ever had your coat mended !— 
I have sometimes had it mended !—Hlast thou already had thy 
boots mended tI have not yet had them mended.—Has your 
cousin sometimes had his stockings mended !-—He has several 
times had them mended.—Hast thou had thy hat or thy shoe mend- 
ed 7—I have neither had the one nor the other mended.—Have you 
had my cravats or my shirts washed!—I have neither had the 
one nor the other washed. — What stockings have you had washed ? 
—-I have had the thread stockings washed.—Has your father had 
a table made ?—He has had one made.—Have you had enybing 
made 7—I have had nothing made. (See end of Lesson IV.) 
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FORTY-FIFTH LESSON. — fünf und vierzigste 
Lection. 


To receive—received. Beftommen® (erhalten, 
“ empfangen®). 

Obs. A. We have observed (Lesson XLI.) that some 
verbs do not take the syllable ge in the past participle ; 
they are, | 

Ist, Those which begin with one of the inseparable 
unaccented particles: be, emp, ent, er, ge, ver, wider, zer 
(See Lesson XXV), or with one of the following par- 
ticles, when inseparable : burd), through ; hinter, behind ; 
über, over ; um, around ; unter, under; voll, full; wieder, 
again.* 

2nd, Those derived from foreign languages and ter- 
minating in iren, or teren. Ex. ftubiren, to study ; past 
part. ftudirt, studied. 

Rule. All verbs, in general, which have notthe prin- 
cipal accent upon the first syllable, reject the syllable 
ge in the past participle. 


How much money have you re- Wieviel Geld haben fie befonmen } 
ceived ? 

I have received three crowns. Ich habe drei Thaler bekommen, 

Have you received letters ? Haben Sie Briefe erhalten ? 

I have received some. Sch habe welche erhalten. 


To promise—promised. Verfprehen*—verfproden 


Obs. B. Derivative and compound verbs are con- 
jugated like their primitives: thus the verb verfprechen* 
is conjugated like fprechen*, to speak, which is its pri- 
mitive. (Lessons XXIV. and SEXIV.) 


Do you promise me to come? Verſprechen Eie mir gu femmen ? 


I promise you. Sch verfpreche es Shnen. 
The grosh (a coin), der Sre(chen (is not softened in the 
, ur); 
the denier, bee kan . 
A crown contains twenty-four Gin Thaler hat vier und zwanzig 
groshes. Groſchen. 


a Verbs compounded with these particles are inseparable, when the par 
ticles may be considered as adverbs, and separable, when they have the 
meaning of prepositions. 
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A contains twelve deniers. Gin Srofchen hat zwölf Pfennige. 
A florin contains sixteen groshes Gin Gulden hat ſechzehn Grofchen 
or sixty kreuzers, or forty-eight oder fechjig Krenzer, oder acht und 


ood kreuzers. vierzig gute Kreuzer. 
A denier contains two oboles, Kin Pfennig hat zwei Heller. 
obole, der Heller. 
There 18. E 8 iſt. 
There are. Es find. 


How many groshes are there in Wicviel Groſchen find in einem Tha⸗ 


acrown? 


Twenty-four. Bier und Zwanzig. 


To wear out——worn out. Abtragen * — abgetragen 
(abnugen — abgenußt). 
To spell—spelled. Dudftabiren sußflabirt. 
How? Wie 


Well. Gut, wohl (adverbs *). 
Bad, badly. Schlecht, übel, ſchlimm (adverbs °). 
How has he washed the shirt? Wie hat er das Hemd gerwafchen 1 
He has washed it well. Er hat es gut gewafchen. 
How have you written the letter } wie tate Ste den Brief gefchries 
Thus. S$ 0. 
So so. . So fo. 
. Auf diefe Art. 
In this manner. Auf diefe Weiſe. 
To call—cailed. RAufen’—gerufen. 
Have you called | the man? Haven Sie den Mann gerufen I 
I have called Ich habe ihn gerufen. 
To dry Zrodnen. 


To put (to place, tolay). Legen. 
Do you put your coat to dry? tegen Ste Ihren Red zu trodnen ? 


1 do put it to dry. Sch lege ihn zu trocknen. 
Where have you placed (put) Wo haben Sie das Buch Hinge 
the book? teat tye Note 4, Lesson 


» Gut relates to the manner in which a thing isdone. Ex. Gr rebet gut, he 
speaks well. Wohl denotes a certain degree of of well being. Ex. bin 
wohl Tam well; A) weiß es wohl, I know t well 

chlecht is opposite to gut, and übel the opposite to wohl. Ex. Er 
(reißt (Siete, he. writes —— Etwas übel nehmen, to be offended at any- 
thing. 


aim inom fe is empl eyed noariy io the same sone ut ee dans wo my 
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I have placed it upon the table. Ich habe es auf den Tiſch gelegt. 


To lie—lain. Liegen*—gelegen. 
Where lies the book t Wo liegt das Buch ? 
It lies upon the table. Gs liegt auf dem Tiſche. 
It has lain upon the table. Gs hat auf dem Zifche gelegen. 
There. Darauf. 
Does the book lie on the chair? Liegt bas Buch auf dem Stuble 7 
It does lie there (on it). Ge liegt darauf. 
It has lain there. Es hat darauf gelegen. 


exercises. 104. 


Hast thou promised anything ?—I have promised nothing.—Do 
you give me what you have promised me !—I do give it to you.— 

ave you received much money !—I have received but little.—How 
much have you received of it!—I have received but one crown.— 
When have you received your letter -I have received it to-day.— 
Hast thou received anything !—I have received nothing —What 
have we received *— We have received long (gro) letters.—Do you 
promise me to come to the ball 1—I do promise you to come to it.— 

oes your ball take place to-night?—It does take place. —How 
much money have you given to my son 1—I have given him fifteen 
crowns.—Have you not promised him more !—I have given him what 
I have promised him.—-Have our enemies received their money t— 
They have not received it—Have you German money ?—I have 
some.— What kind of money have you ?—I have crowns, florins, _ 
kreuzers, groshes, and deniers.—How many groshes are there in 
a florin !—A florin contains (hat) sixteen groshes, or sixty kreuzers, 
or forty-eight good kreuzers.—Have you any obolest—I have a 
few of them.—How many oboles are there in a denier !—A denier 
contains two oboles.— Will you lend your coat to me ?—I will lend 
it to you; but it is worn out.—Are your shoes worn out !—They 
are not worn out.—Will you lend them to my brother t—I will 
lend them to him.—To whom have you lent your hat ?—I have not 
lent it; I have given it to somebody.—To whom have you given 
it !—I have given it to a pauper (der Arme). 
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Does your little brother already know how to spell —He does 
know.—Does he spell well !—He does spel} well.—How has your 
little boy spelt?—He has spelt so so.—How have your children 
written their letters —They have written them badly.—Do you 
know (Lesson XXXVII.) Spanish ?—I do know it.—Does your 
cousin speak Italian —He speaks it well.—How do your friends 
speak 1—They do not speak badly (nicht dbcl).—Do they listen to 
what you tell them 1—They do listen to it.—How hast thou learnt 
English 1—I have learnt it in this manner.—Have you called me — 
I have not called you, but your brother.—Is he come ?—Not yet. 
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(Lesson XL.)— Where have you wet (naf madjen) your clotles ? 
A have wet them in the country.—Will you put them to dry 
(zu trednen legen) —I will put them to dry.— Where have yon put 
my hat ?—I have put it upon the table.—Hast thou seen my book } 
—I have seen it.— Where is it I—It lies upon your brother’s trunk. 
—Does my handkerchief lie upon the chair !—It does lie upon it.— 
When have you been in the country I—I have been there the day 
before yesterday.—Have you found your father there }—I have found 
him there.— W hat has he said ?—He has said nothing.— What have 
you been doing in the country !—I have been doing nothing there. 


FORTY-SIXTH LESSON. — Sechs und vierjigste 
Lection. 


Does your father wish to give Wil Shr Vater mir etwas zu thun 
me anything to do? geben 

He does wish to give thee some- Gr will Dir etwas zu thun geben. 
thing to do. 


Obs. Dazu, to it, relates sometimes to an infini- 
tive, as: 


Have you a mind to work 3 Haben Sie Luft zu arbeiten ? 

I have no mind to it. Sch habe keine Luft dazu. 

Is thy brother gone to the Sft Dein Bruder aufs Land gegans 
? 


country ? gen 
He is gone thither. Gr ift dahin gegangen. 
Hast thou a mind to go thither? Haft Du Luft dahin zu gehen? 
I have a mind to it. Sch habe Luft dazu. 
How old are you? Wie alt find Sie? 
I am twelve years old. Sch bin zwölf Sahr alt. 
How old is your brother } Wie att ift Ihr Bruder 7 
He is thirteen years old. Er ijt dreizehn Sahr alt. 
Almost (nearly). Beinahe or faft. 
About. Ungefähr. 
Hardiy. Kaum. 


He is almost fourteen years old. Cr ift faft vierzehn Sabr alt. 
I am about fifteen years old. Sch bin ungefähr fünfzehn Babe 
tt 


alt. 
He is almost sixteen years old. Er ift beinahe fehzehn Jahr alt. 


Your are hardly seventeen years Sic find faum ficbenzehn Jahr alt. 
old. 


a Here eustom requires the singular number. 
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Not quite. Nit ganz 
I am not quite eighteen years 34 ia nicht ganz achtzehn Jabe 
Art thou older 3 than thy brother ? wit Du Alter alé Dein Bruder I 


I am younger than he. Ich bin jünger als er. 
To understand—understood. Berfichen*—verflanden 
Do you understand me } Berftchen Cie mid t 
I do understand you. Sch verftche Sie. 
Have you understood the man! Haben Sie den Mann verftanden $ 
I have understood him. Sch habe thn verftanden. 
1 hear you, but I do not under- Ich höre Sie, aber ich verftehe Sie 
stand you. nicht. 
The noise, der Larm 
The noise ro aring) of the wind, das Saufen des Windes ; 
The wind, der Wind. 
Do > yon hear the roaring of the Siren Sie das Saufen des Wine 
I do ‘boat it. 36 “hace ch. 
To bark. Bellen. 
The barking, das Bellen. 
Have you heard the barking of Haben Sie das Bellen der Hunde ges 
the dogs } hört ? 
I have heard it. Sch habe es gehört. 
To lose—lost. Berlieren*—verloren. 
To beat—beaten. Shlagen*—geldhlagen. 
Thou beatest,—he beats. Du fehlägft, — er fchlägt. 
Toread —read(pastpart.). &e fe n®*—gelefen. 
To remain—remained. Bleiben*—geblichen (takes 
fein for its auxiliary). 
To take—taken. Nehmen*—genommen. 
To know—known. Wiffen®—gewuFt. 
Have you lost anything } Haben Sie etwas verloren ? 
1 have lost nothing. Sch habe nichts verloren. 


To lose (at play)—lost. VBerfpielene—verfpielt 
How much has your brother lost? Wieviel hat She Bruder verfpiclt ? 


He has lost about a crown. Er hat ungefähr einen Thaler vers 
fpielt. 

Who has beaten the dog ? Wer hat den Hund gefchlagen ? 

No one has beaten it. Niemand hat ihn gefchlagen. 


How many books has youroousin Wieviel Bide bat She Vetter Khon 
already read ? getefen ? 
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He has already read five of them, Gr hat deren fen fünf gelefen, und 
and at present he is reading jcgt liefter das fechfte. 
the sixth. 

Has the man taken anything } Hat der Mann Ihnen etwas ges 
from you? nommen ? 

He has taken nothing from me. } Er hat mir nichts genommen, 

Do you know as much as this Wiſſen Eie fo viel wie diefer 


man ? Mann ? 
1 do not know as much as he. Sch weifi nicht fo viel wie er. 
Have you known that? Haben Sie Das gewuft ? 
I have not known it. Ich habe es nicht gewußt. 


Where have our friends re- Wo find unfere Freunde geblicben ? 
mai 
They have remained at home. Gie find zu Haufe geblichen. 


Exercises. 106. 


Have you time to write a letter?—I have time to write one. — 
Will you lend a boek to my brother ?—I have lent one to him 
already —Will you lend him one more ?—I will lend him two 
more.—Have you given anything to the poor ?—I have given them 
money.—How much money has my-cousin given you !—~He has 
given me only a little; he has given me only two crowns.—How 
old is your brother —He is twenty years old.—Are you as old as 
he 1—1 am not so old.—How old are you !—I am hardly eighteen 

ears old.—How old art thou !—I am about twelve years old.—Am 

younger than you T—I do not know.—How old is our neighbour * 
—He is not quite thirty years old.—Are our friends as young as 
we — They are older than we.—How old are they I—The one is 
nineteen and the other twenty years old.—Is your father as old as 
mine !—He is older than yours !—Have you read my book 1-—I have 
not quite read it yet.—Has your friend finished his book !—He has 
almost finished it.—Do you understand me ?—I do understand you. 
—-Does the Englishman understand us 1—He does understand us. 
—Do you understand what we are telling you !—We do understand 
it.—Dost thou understand German !—I do not understand it yet, 
but I am learning it.—Do we understand the English !—We do 
not understand them. —Do the Germans understand us t— They do 
understand ns.—Do we understand them ®— We hardly understand 
them.—Do you hear any noise !—I hear nothing. — Have you heard 
the roaring of the wind !—TI have heard it.—What do you hear!— 
I hear the barking of the dogs.—W hose dog is this 1—It is the dog 
of the Scotchman. 
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Have you lost your stick *—I have not lost it.—Has your ser- 
vant lost my note !—He has lost it.—Ilave you gone to the ball! 
—No, I have not gone to it.—Whzere have you remained !—I have 
remained at home.—Has your father lost (at play) as much money 
as 1 1—He has lost more of it than you !—How much have I lost} 
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—You have hardly lost a crowa.—Where has thy brother re- 
mained —He has remained at home.—Have your friends re- 
mained in the country ?—They have remained there.—Do you 
know as much as the English physician ?—I do not know as much 
as he.—Does the French physician know as much as you ?—He 
knows more than I.—Does any one know more than the French 
physicians ?—No one knows more than they.—-Have your brothers 
read my books ?~—They have not quite read them.—How many of 
them have they read t—They have hardly read two of them. —Has 
the son of my gardener taken anything from you t—He has taken 
my books from me.—What hast thou taken from him 1—I have 
taken nothing from him.—Has he taken money from you!—He 
has taken some from me.—How much money has he taken from 
ou —He tas taken from me almost two crowns. (See end of 
esson XXXIV.) 


* 


FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON.— Sieben nnd vierzigste 


Lection. 
To bite—billen. Beifen—gebiffen. 
Why? Barum? 
Because. Weil. 


DI” The verb of the subject or nominative, (in 
compound tenses, the auxiliary) is placed at the end 
of the phrase, when this begins with a conjunction or 
a conjunctive word, such as a relative pronoun or a 
relative adverb. The conjunctions which do not re- 
quire the verb to be placed at the end, will be given 
hereafter. 


Why do you heat the dog ? Warum ſchlagen Sie den Hund ? 
I beat it, because it has bitten Sch fehlage ihn, weil cr mich gebiffen 


me. hat. 

Do you see the man who is in Sehen Sie den Mann, welcher (der) 
the garden ! im Garten tft? 

I do see him. Sch febe ibn. 

Do you know the man who has Sennen Gie den Mann, der (weicher) 
lent me the book ? mir dag Buch geliehen hat ? 

I do not know him. Sch kenne ihn nicht. 

Do you read the book, which I Lefen Sie das Buch, welches ich Ih⸗ 
have lent you! nen gelichen habe ? 

I do read it. Sc) Iefe es. 


Obs. When the verb, which a conjunctive word 
causes to be placed at the end of the phrase, is com- 
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pounded with a separable particle, this is not detached 
from it. Ex. ' 


I breakfast before I go out. Sch frähftäde, che ich ausgebe. 
Does the tailor show you the Zeigt Shnen der Echneider den Red, 


coat, which he is mending? weichen er ausbeffert 2 
To wait. arten. 
To expect. Erwarten. 


To wait for some one or for Auf Einen eder etwas warten. 
something. 
To expect some one or some- Einen ober chivas erwarten. 
ing. 
Do you wait for my brother? Warten Sie auf meinen Bruder ? 
I do wait for him. Sch warte auf thn. 


Do you expect friends ? Enworten Sie Freunde } 
I do expect some, Ich erwarte einige. 
To owe. Sdhuldig fein*b 
How much do you owo me? Wicviel find Sie mir fhuldig ? 
I owe you fifty crowns. Ich bin Shnen fünfig Thaler ſchul⸗ 
dig. 
How much does the man owe WWicviel iff Ihnen der Mann ſchuldig? 


you ? 
He owes me ten shillings. Er ift mir zehn Shillinge ſchuldig. 
Does he owe as much as you? Iſt er fo viel ſchuldig wie Sie? 


He owes more than I. Er ift mehr ſchuldig als ich. 
The shilling, der Schilling ; 
the pound, das Pfund ; 


the livre (a coin), der Fran€e. 


To return—(to come back)—re- 3uridfommen*—agurddges 
turned. fom men 


At what o’clock do you retarn Um wieviel Uhr fommen Sie von 
from the market ? dem Marfte gurid ? 
I return from it at twelve o'clock. Ih komme um zwölf Uhr ven da zus 
rüd. 


From there, thence (from it). Gon da. 

Does the servant return early RKommt der Bediente fräh ven da zus 
thence ! rid? 

He returns thence at ten o’clock Gr femmt um zehn Ube Morgens 
in the morning. ven da zurüd. 

At nine o’clock in the morning. F Um ncun Whe Morgens. 

At eleven o’clock at night. + Ilm eff Uhr Abende, 


a Marten anf, with the accusative case, is used, when the person or thing 
spoken of is present, and erwarten, when it is not. 

b Schuldig fein*, to owe, is to be considered as a compound verb, of which 
the separable particle is placed at the end, ſchuldig, due, owing, indebted, hav- 
ing here the force of the separable particte. 
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How long ? Wie lange? 
During, for. Während (a preposition which 
governs the genitive case). 
How long has he remained Mic lange ift er da geblieben 7 
there? 


A. minute. Eine Minute. 
An hour. Eine Stunde. 
A day. Einen Tag. 
A year. Gin Sahr (a neuter substantive, 
taking ¢ in the plur. without 
- being softened). 
A month. Ginen Monat. 
The summer, der Sommer. 
The winter, der Winter. 
Während des Sommers. 
During the summer. ; Den Sommer über. 
Den Semmer hindurd). 
How long have you spoken with Wie lange haben Ste mit dem Mans 
the man? ne gefprochen ? 
I have spoken with him for three Ich habe drei Stunden mit ihm ges 
hours. ſprochen. 
How long has your brother re- Wie lange iſt She Bruder auf dem 
mained in the country ? Lande geblieben t 


He has remained there a month. Er ift einen Menat da geblieben. 
Have you remained long with Gind Eie lange bet meinem Water 


my father ! eblieben ? 
I have remained with him for an Ich bin eine Stunde lang bei ihm ger 
hour, blieben. 
Long. Lange. 


Exenciıses. 108. 


Why do you love that man 1—I love him, because he is good.— 
Why does your neighbour beat his dog !—Because it has bitten 
his Jittle boy.—Why does our father love me He loves you, be- 
cause you are good.—Do your friends love us !—They love us, be- 
cause we ure good.— Why do you bring me wine !—I bring you 
some, because you are thirsty.—Why does the hatter drink —He 
drinks, because he is thirsty.—Do you see the sailor who is in 
(auf) the ship !—I do not see the one who is ın (auf) the ship, but 


© The accusative case answers to the question wie lange ? how long? and 
other similar questions, relative to measure, weight, quantity, &c., as 
Tang? how long?! wie fewer? how heavy? wieviel? how much? wie theus 
ec? at what price! wie weit? how far? wie groß? of what size? wie alt? 

o 

4 Minute, minute, Stunde, hour, are two nouns of the feminine gender ; 
they add u in al) the cases of the plural, without softening the radical vow- 
els. We can also say: eine Stunde lang during an hour; ein Jahr lang, 

uring @ year. 
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the one who is in (auf) the square.—Do you read the books which my | 
father has given you T—I do read them.—Do you know the Italians 
whoın we know !—We do not know those whom you know, but 
we know others (antere).—Do you buy the horse which we have 
seen?—I do not buy that which we have seen, but another (ein 
andere$).—-Do you seek what you have lost !—-I do seek it.—Do you 
find the man whom you have looked for ?—I do not find him.— 
Does the buteher kill the ox which he has bought in (auf with the 
dat.) the market !—He does kill it.—Do our cooks kill the chickens 
which they have bought?—They do kill them.—Does the hatter 
mend the hat which I have sent him —He does mend it.—Does 
the shoemaker mend the boots which you have sent him !—He does 
not mend them, because they are worn out.—Does your coat lie 
upon the chair t—It does lie upon it—Does it lie upon the chair 
upon which 1 placed it 7—No, it lies upon another.— Where is my 
hat t—It is in the room in which (merin or in weldyen) you have been. 
—Do you wait for any one ?——I wait for no one.—Do you wait for 
the man whom I have seen this morning t—I do wait for hin.— 
Art thou waiting for thy book }—I am waiting for it—Do you 
expect your father this evening }—I do expect him.—At what 
o’clock has he gone to the theatre !—He has gone thither at seven 
o’clock.—At what o’clock does he return from there }—He returns 
from there at eleven o’clock.—-Has your bailiff returned from the 
market !—Hoe has not yet returned from it.—At what o’clock has 
your brother returned from the country ?—He has returned from 
thence at ten o’clock in the evening. 
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At what o’clock hast thou come back from thy friend !—I have 
come back from him at eleven o’clock in the morning.—Hast thou 
remained long with him ?—I have remained with him about an 
hour.—How long do you intend to remain at the ball !—I intend 
to remain there a few minutes.—How long has the Englishman 
remained with you !—He has remained with me for two hours.— 
Do you intend t6 remain long in the country !—I intend to remain 
there during the summer.—How long have your brothers remained 
in town (in der Stadt) 1—They have remained there during the 
winter.—How much do I owe you !—You do not owe me much.— 
How much do you owe your tailor 1—I only owe him fifty crowns. 
—How much dost thou owe thy shoemaker ?—I owe him already 
seventy crowns.—Do I owe you anything 7— You owe me nothing. , 
—How much does the Frenchman owe you !—He owes me more 
than you.—Do the English owe you as much as the Spaniards }— 
Not quite so much.—Do I owe you as much as my brother ?— You 
owe me more than he.—Do our friends owe you as much as we T— 
You owe me less than they.—Why do you give money to the mer- 
chant 1—I give him some, because he has sold me handkerchiefs. 
Why do you not drink —I do not drink, because I am not 
thirsty.—Why do you pick up this ribbon !—I pick it up, because 
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I want it—Why do you lend money to this man!—I lend hin, 
some, because he wants some.— Why does your brother study }— 
He studies, because he wishes to learn German (fernen will) —Art 
thou thirsty !—I am not thirsty, because I have drunk.—Has your 
cousin drunk already !—Not yet, he is not yet thirsty.—-Does the 
servant show you the room which he sweeps !—He does not show 
me that which he sweeps now, but that which he has swept yester- 
day.—Do you breakfast before you go outt—-I go out before I 
breakfast.— What does your shoemaker do before he sweeps his 
room 1—He mends my boots and my shoes before hesweeps it. (See 
end of Lesson XXXIV.) 





FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON.— Acht und vierägste 
Lection. 


To live, to dwell, to reside, to Wohnen. 
abide, to lodge. 

Where do you live ? Wo wohnen Sie? 

I live in William-street, number Sch wohne in der Wilhelmeftraße, 
twenty-five. Nummer fünf und poansig. 

Where has your brother lived? Mo hat ihr Bruder gemebnt ! 

He has lived in Frederic-street, Gr hat in der Sriedrichsftraße, Nume 
number one hundred and fifty. mer hundert und funßzig gewohnt. 

Dost thou live at thy cousin’s Wohnft Du bei Deinem Vetter ? 

ouse 
I do not live at his, but at my 36 wohne nicht bei ihm, fondern bet 


father’s house. meinem Gater. 
Does your friend still live where Wohnt Ihe Freund nod (da), we 
I have lived ? ich gewohnt habe ? 


He lives no longer where you Gr wohnt nicht mehr (da), we Sie 
have lived ; he lives at present gervohnt haben ; er wohnt jest auf 


in the great square. em greßen Plage. 
The street. Die Straße (a noun of the femi- 
nine gender). 
The number. Die Nummer (a noun of the femi- 
nine gender). 
To brush. Bürften. 
Have you brushed my coat? Haben Sie meinen Rod gebürftet ? 
I have brushed it. Sch habe ihn gebürftet. 
How long ? Wie lange? 
Till, untl. Bis 6 


« In German, the conjunction und, is used to add a number less than = 
hundred. 


Till noon. 

Till twelve o’clock. 
Till to-morrow. 
Till the day after to-morrow. 
Till Sanday. 

Till Monday. 

Till this evening. 
Till evening. 

Until morning. 
Until the next day. 
Until this day. 
Until this moment. 
Till now-—hitherto. 
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: Bis Mittag. 


Bis morgen. 

Bis Übermorgen. 

Bis Sonntag, \ 

Bis Mont 

Bis heute Abend. 

Bis auf den Abend. 

Bis an den Morgen. 

Bis zum andern Tag, 
Bis auf diefen Tag, 

Bis auf diefen Augenvlid. 


To this Place, hither, thus far, as Bis hierher (an adverb of place). 
as here. 
To that place, thither, so far, as Bis dahin (an adverb of place). 


far as 


Obs. 
line gender, except bie 


The days of the week are all of the mascu- 
Mittwodje, Wednesday, which 


some authors use as feminine. 


Tuesday, Dienftag 5 
Wednesday, Mi 3 
Thursday, Donnerftag 3 
Friday, Sreitag ; 
Satarday, Samſtag (Sennabend). 
Then. Dann—(alsdann). 
Till I return (till my return). Bis ich zurhdfomme, 


Till my brother returns (till my Bis mein Bruder zurüdtonmt. 
. Bis vier lhe 


brother’s return). 
Till four o’clock in the morni 


Till midnight (till twelve o’cloc 


at night). 


How long did you remain with Wie lange find Sie Set meinem | 


my father } 


I remained with him till eleven Ich bin 


o’clock at night. 


Bis Mitternadt (a noun of the 
feminine gender). 


Vater gedtieten 7 
is elf Uhr Abends bei thm 
geblieben. 





One, the people, they or any one. Man (indefinite pronoun always 
sin 


Have they brought my shoes Hat man meine Schuhe gebracht ? | 
They have not brought them yet. Ran bat fie noch nidyt gebracht. 


gular). | 


What have they said? Was hat man pes ? | 
They have said nothing. Man hat nichts gefagt. 

What have they done Was hat man gethan ? Ä 
They have done nothing. Pian hat nichts gethan. | 
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To be willing (to wish) —been Wellen*,—gewollt. 
willing (wished). 
Has he been willing to go for Hat cr den Arzt helen wollen ? (nos 
the physician } gewollt. See Obs. Less. XLIV.) 
He has not been willing to go Er hat ihn nicht helen wollen. 
for him. 
Has he wished to go out this Hat cr dieſen Mergen ausgeben 
morning } roctien ? 
He has not wished to go out. Er hat nicht ausgehen wollen. 
Have they been willing to do it? Hat man «6 thun weilen ? 
They have not been willing to Man bat ¢6 nicht thun wollen. 
do it. 
They have not been willing to Man hat nichts thun wellen. 
do any thing. 


To be able (can),—been able Können? — gekonnt. 
(could) 


Have they been able to find the Hat man die Bücher finden können ? 
books } (not getennt. See Less. XLIV.) 

- They have not been able to find Man hat fie nicht finden Können. 
them. , 

Has the tailor been willing to Hat der Schneider meinen Red ause 
mem|\ my coat? beffern wollen ? 

He has not been willing tomend Gr hat ihn nicht ausheffern wollen. 
it. 


Something (or anything) new. Etwas Neues. 


What do they say new } Was fagt man Neues? 
They say nothing new. Man fagt nichts Neues. 
N ew. Neu 
My new coat. Mein neues Kleid. 
My new friend. Mein neuer Freund. 
His new clothes. Seine neuen Kleider. 


exercises. 110. 


Where do you live ?—I live in the large (in der großen) street.— 
Where does your father tive !—He lives at his friend’s house.— 
Where do your brothers live They live in the large street, number 
a hundred and twenty.—Dost thou live at thy cousin’s }—I] do live at 
his house.—Do you still live where you did live (gewehnt haben) 1— 
{live there still.—Does your friend still tive where he did live — 
He no longer lives where he did live-—Where does he live at present ? 
—He lives in William-street, number a hundred and fifteen.— 
Where is your brother —He is in the garden.—Where is your 
cousin gone to !—He is gone into the garden.—Did you go to the 
play yesterday 1—I did go thither.—Have you seen my friend !— 

have seen him.—When did you see him !—I saw (habe -geſehen) 
him this morning. —Where has he gone to 1—I do not know (Os. 
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Lesson XLITL).—Has the servant brushed my clothes 1—He has 
brushed them.—Has he swept my room !—He has swept it.—How 
long did he remain here 1—Till noon.—How long have you been 
writing 1—I have been writing until midnight.—How long did I 
work 1— You worked until four o’clock in the morning —How lon 
did my brother remain with you ?—He remained with me unti 
evening.— How long hast thou been working !—I have been working 
till now.—Hast thou still long to write !——I have to write till the 
day after to-morrow.—Has the physician still long to work !—He 
has to work till to-morrow.—Must 1 remain long here !—-You must 
remain here till Sunday.—Must my brother remain long with you 1 
— He must remain with us till Monday.—How long must I work — 
You must work till the day after to-morrow.—Have you still long 
to speak 1—I have still an hour to speak.—Did you speak lonır !— 
I spoke (habc—geforechen) till the next day.—Have you remained 
long in my room ?—I have remained in it till this moment.—Have 
you still long to live in this house 1—I have still long to live in it 
(darin). —How long have you still to live in it — Till Sunday. 


111. 


Does your friend still live with you !—He lives with me no longer. 
— How long has he lived with you !—He has lived with me only a 
year.—How long did you remain at the ball !—I remained there till 
inidnight.—How long have you remained in the carriage 7—I have 
remained an hour in it.—Have you remained in the garden till now ? 
—I have remained there (darin) till now.—Has the captain come 
as far as here!—He has come as far as here.—How far has the 
merchantcome ?—He has come as far as the end of the small road. 
—Has the Turk come as far as the end of the forest !——He has come 
as far as there.—What do you do in the morning ?—I read.—And 
what do you do then 1—I breakfast and work.—Do you breakfast 
before you read I—No, Sir, I read before I breakfast.—Dost thou 
play instead of working (Lesson XXXVI.) 1—I work instead of 
playing.— Does thy brother go to the play instead of going into the 
garden 1—He does not go to the play.—What do you do in the 
evening t—I work.— What hast thou done this evening ?—I have 

rushed your clothes and have gone to the theatre.—Didst thou 
remain long at the theatre —I remained there but a few minutes.— 
Are you willing to wait here 1—How long must I wait ?—You must 
wait till my father returns.—Has anybody come !—Somebody has 
come.—What have they (man) wanted (gemeilt) — They (Man) have 
wanted to speak to you.— Have they not been willing to wait !— 
They have not been willing to wait.—What do you say to that 
man !—I tell him to wait.—Have you waited for me long !—I have 
waited for you an hour.—Have —* been able to read my Jetter - 
I have been able to read it—Have you understood it!—I have 
understood it.—Have you shown it to any one ?—I have shown it 
to no one.— Have they rought my clothes t—They have not brought 
them yet.—Have they swept my room and brushed my clothes I 

6* 
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They have done both (bcidet).— What have they said 1—They have 
said nothing. — What have they done 1—They have done nothing.— 
Has your little brother been spelling —He has not been willing 
to spell.—Has the merchant’s boy been willing to work !—He has 
not been willing.—What has he been willing to do 1—He has not 
been willing to do anything. 


112. 


Has the shoemaker been able to mend my boots !—He has not 
been able to mend them.—Why has he not been able to mend ihem } 
Because he has had no time. —Have they (man) been able to find 
my gold buttons —They have not been able to find them. — Why 
has the tailor not mended my coat !—Because he has no good 
thread. —Why have you beaten the dog ?— Because it has bitten me. 
—Why do you not drink —Because I am not thirsty.— What have 
they wished to say '—They have not wished to say anything.— 
What do they (man) say new in the market?—They say nothing 
new there. —Have they (man) wished to kill a man!—They have 
not wished to kill any one.—Have they said any thing new ?— 
They have said nothing new. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FORTY-NINTH LESSON.— Nenn and vierzigste 


Lection. 
To steal—stolen. Stehlen*—geftohlen. 
Thou stealest, he steals. Du ſtiehlſt, — er ftiehlt. 


To steal something from some + Semandem etwas ftehlen®. 
one. 

Have they stolen your hat from } Hat man Shnen Ihren Hut ges 
you } ftehlen ? 

They have stolen it from me. + Man bat ihn mir geftohlen. 

Has the man stolen the book } Hat Dir der Mann das Bud 
from thee ? eftohlen 3 

He has stolen it from me. t er hat es mir geftohlen. 

What have they stolenfrom yon? ¢ Was hat man Shnen geftoblen 2 


All. Alt is declined in the following 
manner. 

N. G. D. A. 

All. Masc. aller—eé—em—en. 


Neut. allee—es—em—es. 
Plural for all genders. 


All (plural) N. G. D. A. 
Me—er—en—e. 
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an the good wine. fer gute Wein. 

All the good water. mite Gute Waffer. - 

All the good children. au⸗ site Kinder. (See page 34, 
s. B.) 


Obs. A. When two determinative words, which do 
not take the definite article, as: all, all (See Lesson 
XXXIL); bdiefer, this; jener, that, &c., are placed 
one after the other, they have each the characteristic 
ending of this article. Ex. 


All this wine. Aller dieſer (not dtefe) Wein. 
All this money. Altes dieſes (not diefe) Selb. 
All these children. Alle diefe Kinder. 


All these good children. Alle diefe guten Kinder. 


Obs. B. In familiar style, when all, all, is followed 
by a pronoun, it often rejects‘its termination. Ex. 


All his money. AR fein Geld. 
The word, das Wort; 
the speech, bag Wort (plur. Worte).* 
How is this word written? Wie ſchreibt man dieſes Wort ? 
It is written thus. Man ſchreibt ¢¢ fe. 
To dye or to colour. Färben. 
To dye black, white. Schwarz, weiß färben. 
To dye green, blue. Grün, Hau färben. 
To dye red, yellow. Meth, gelb färben. 
To dye grey, brown. Grau, —* färben. 
My blue coat. Mein blauer Rok (mein blaues 
Kleid). ® 
This white hat. Diefer weiße Hut. 
De you dye your coat blue? Färben Ste Ihren Red bau? 
© it green. Sch farbe thn grün. 


at t colour will you dye your Wie wollen Ste Ihr Tuch färben 7 
w oth ? 
1 will dye it blue. Sch will es blau färben, 

The dyer, der Farber. 


To get dyed—got dyed. Sdcben laffen* 


What colour have you got your Wie haben Sie Shren Hut färben 
hat dyed } faffen ? 
I have got it dyed white. Ich habe ihn weif färben laſſen. 


a When Wort, means merely a word, its plural is Wirter; bat when ft 
conveys the meaning of a whole phrase, its plural is Worte. Ex. Leere 
Worte, uselese words; Glauben Sie meinen Worten, take my word for it; das 
Gauptwort, the substantive ; plur. die Hauptworter, the eubstantives. 
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As far as my brother’s. His zu meinem Bruder. 


As far as London. Dis Londen. 
. As far as Paris. Bis Paris, 
As far as England. Bis nad) Engiand. 
As far as France. Bis nach Frankreich 
As far as Italy. Bis nad) Stalien. 
Germany, Deutfchland ; 
Spain, Spanien ; 
olland, Helland. 


Rule. The names of countries, towns, and villages, 
belong to the neuter gender, and stand without the 
article. They are indeclinable, except in the genitive, 
which receives § when the pronunciation admits it. If 
the ending of the name does not admit the letter 8, as 
in Paris, Paris, the preposition von, of, is used. Ex. 
die Einwohner von Paris, the inhabitants of Paris. 
Some proper names of countries are of the feminine 
gender. These, like all other feminine nouns, are in- 
variable in the singular, and form their case by means 
of the definite article, viz. 1, Names of countries 
which terminate in ei. Ex. die Turfei, Turkey; and 2, 
the following : bie Krimm, Crimea ; die Laufig, Lusatia ; 
die Mark, March; die Moldau, Moldavia; die Pfalz, 
Palatinate ; die Schweiz, Switzerland. Ex. die Schweiz, 
Switzerland ; der Schweiz, of Switzerland ; der Schweiz, 
to Switzerland ; die Schweiz, Switzerland. 


@- To travel. Reifen (is used with the auxi- 
liary fein). 
Do you travel to Paris ? Reifen Sie nach Paris ? 
Do you go to Paris? Gehen Sie nach Paris? 
I do travel (or go) thither. Sch reife (ich gehe) dahin. 
Is he gone to England 3 St er nach England gereiftt ? 
He is gone thither. Er ift dahin gereiſ't. 
How far has he travelled ? Bis wohin ift er gereifit ? 


He has travelled as far as Gr ijt bis nach Amerika gereift, 
America. 


EXERCISES. 113. 


Have they (man) stolen anything from you !—They have stolen 
all the good wine from me.—Have they stolen anything from your 
father !—They have stolen all his good books from him.—Doat 
thou steal anything !—I steal nothing.—Hast thou ever stolen 
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anything !—-I have never stolen anything (nie chvad).—Hare they 
stolen your apples from you 1—They have stolen them from me.— 
What have they stolen from me ?—They have stolen from you all 
the good books.—When did they steal the carriage from you }— 
They stole (Man hat—geftohien) it from me the day before yesterday. 
— Have they ever stolen anything from us!—They have never 
stolen anything from us.—Has the carpenter drank all the wine 1— 
He has drunk it.—Has your little boy torn all his books 1—He has 
torn them all.—Why has he torn them ?—Because he does not 
wish to stady.—How much have you lost (at play) ?—I have lost 
all my money.—Do you know where my father is I do not know. 
—Have you not seen my book !—I have not seen it.—Do yoa 
know how this word is written ?—Itis written thus.—Do you dye 
anything 1—I dye my hat.—What colour do you dye it ?—I dye it 
black.—What colour do you dye your clothes?—We dye them 
yellow. 


114. 


Do you get your trunk dyed ?—I get it dyed.— What colour do 
you get it dyed 1—I get it dyed green. — What colour dost thou get 
thy thread stockings dyed !—I get them dyed white.—Does your 
cousin get his handkerchief dyed 1—He does get it dyed.—Does 
he get it dyed red !—He gets it dyed grey.—What colour have 
your friends got their coats dyed ?-—They have got them dyed green. 
— What colour have the Italians had their carriages d ved 1—They 
have had them dyed blue.—What hat has the nobleman ?—He has 
two hats, a white one and a black one.—Have I a hat — You have 
several.—Has your dyer already dyed your cravat —He has dyed 
it.— What colour has he dyed it?—He has dyed it-yellow.—Do you 
travel sometimes !—I travel often.—Where do you intend to go to 
(hingureifer) this summer t—I intend to go to Germany.—Do you 
not go to Italy !—I do go thither.—Hast thou sometimes travelled ? 
— I have never travelled.—Have your friends the intention to go to 
Holland t—They have the intention to go thither.—When do they 
intend to depart 1—They intend to depart the day after to morrow. 
— Has your brother already gone to Spain !—He has not yet gone 
thither.—Have you travelled in Spain —I have travelled there.— 
When do you depart —I depart to-morrow.—At what o’clock 7-— 
At five o’clock in the morning.—Have you worn out all your boots ? 
—I have worn them all out.—What have the Turks done !— They 
have burnt all our good ships.—Have you finished all your letters ? 
—] have finished them all.—How far have you travelled 1—I have 
travelléd as far as Germany.—Has he travelled as far as Italy !— 
He has travelled as far as America.—How far have the Spaniards 
gone 3—They have gone as far as London.— How far has this poor 
man come 1—He has come as far as here.—Has he come as far as 

our house !—He has come as far as my father’s. (See end of 
son XXXIV.) 
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FIFTIETH LESSON.— #anfigete Lection. 


Above. Oben (rest). ead (motion). 
Below. Unten (rest). ; runder or —* (motion). 
Hither, hierher, 
This side. Diesſeits (rest). hier herüber, (motion). 
00 


n 
That side. |Senfeité (rest). Thither, dorthin (motion). 


Obs. A. The particles her and hin, having no corres- 
ponding words in English, must be carefully distin- 
guished from each other. Her expresses motion to- 
wards the person who speaks, as: herauf, up; herunter 
or herab, down; feraus, out; herüber, hither, to this 
side. Sit expresses motion from the person who 
speaks towards another place, as: hinauf, up ; hinunter 
or hinab, down; hinaus, out; hinüber, thither, to the 
opposite side. If, for instance, I wish to tell any one 
who is on a mountain to come down, I must say: foms 
men Sie herunter, come down (to where I am). He 
might answer me, fommen Sie herauf, come up. Imight 
say to him, id) fomme nicht hinauf, I am not coming up; 
and he might answer me, und id) nicht hinunter, and I 
am not coming down. 

According to this we must say: fommen Sie. herein, 
come in; gehen Sie hinaus, go out ; fahren Sie hinüber, 
drive to the opposite side ; fpringen Gie hinein, jump in 
(i. e. in den Flug, into the river); but should the per- 
son speaking be already in the water, he would say; 


fpringen Sie herein. 


The mountain, der Berg; 
the river, der Fluß; 
the present, das Geſchenk (plur. er). 


Obs. B. The adverbs biesfeite, jenfeité, ought to be 
carefully distinguished from the prepositions, bdiesfett, 


a Neuter words, formed of a verb and the prefix ge, add ¢ to all the cases 
plural, and do not soften the radical vowel. 
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jenfeit. The latter are always followed by the genitive, 
whilst the others never govern a case. Ex. diesſeit des 
Fluſſes, on this side of the river; jenfeit ded Berges, on 
the other side of the mountain. 


To go up the mountain. Den Berg hinauf gehen ®. 
Where is your brother gone to? Wo ift Ihr Bruder hingegangen ? 
He is gone up the mountain. Gr ift den Berg hinauf gegangen. 


To give back again (to restore). Wiedergeben*. 


Thou givest back again. Du gibft wieder. 
He gives back again. Er gibt wieder. 
Given back again. Wiedergegeben. 
Does he restore you your book! Gibt er Ihnen Ihr Buch wieder ? 
He does restore it to me. Er gibt e8 mir wieder. 
Has he given you your stick Hat er Ihnen Ihren Sted wiederges 
back again ? geben ? 
He has given it me back again. Gr bat ihn mir wiedergegeben. 


To begin, to commence. Anfangen*, Bbeginnen *. 


Begun, commenced. Angefangen, begennen. 
Have you already commenced paten Ge Shren Brief ſchen anges 
your letter! fangen ? 
Not yet. Ned nicht. 
I have not yet commenced it. . Sd) babe ihn nod nicht angefans 
en. 


Have you received a present ? Haben Sie ein Geſchenk bekom⸗ 
? 


men 
I have received several. Ich habe verfchiedene Sefommen. 
From whom have you received Ben wen haben Sie Gefdhenfe bekom⸗ 
presents ? men } 
Whence? Where from? Woher? 


Out of. X u $ (governs the dative), 
Where do you come from } Le formmen Sie her? 


Obs. ©. The adverb woher may be separated into two 
parts (as wohin, Lesson XXXVIL.), the first of which is 
put at the beginning, and the second at the end of the 
phrase. If the phrase ends with a participle past, or an 
infinitive, her is placed before it: but it precedes the 
particle zu of the infinitive. 


I come from (out of) the garden. Ic fomme aus dem Garten. 
Where has he come from ? Woher ift er gefommen ? 
He has come from the theatre. Er ift aus dem Theater gefonumen. 
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To be worth. Werth fein" 


How much may that horse be Wieviel kann dices Pferd werth 
worth ? fein ? 

It may be worth a hundred &s kann hundert Thaler werth fein. 
crowns. 

This is worth more than that. Diefes iff mehr werth als jenes. 

The one is not worth so much as Das cine ift nicht fo viel werth als 


the other. das andere. 
How much is that worth } Wieviel ift dag werth 7 
That is not worth much. Das ift nicht viel werth. 


That is not worth anything. Das ift nichts werth. 


To be better. Beffer fein* (mehr werth 
fein ®). 


Am I not as good as my brother } Bin ia nicht fo gut wie mein Brus 
er 


Sie find beffer ale er. 
You are better than he. Sie find mehr werth ale er. 
I am not as good as you. Ich bin nicht fo gut wie Sic. 


EXERCISES. 115. 


Do you call me ?—Ido call you.—Where are you ?—I am on (auf 
with the dative) the mountain; are you coming up ?—I am not 
coming up.— Where are you ?—I am at the foot (am Fuße) of the 
mountain; will you come down 7—I cannot come down.—Why 
can you not come down ?-——Because I have sore feet.— Where does 
your cousin live '—He lives on this side of the river.—Where is 
the mountain '—It is on that side of the river.—Where stands the 
house of our friend ?—It stands on that side. of the mountain.—Is 
the garden of your friend on this or that side of the wood '—It is on 
that side (jenfeits).—Is our storehouse not on that side of the road ? 
At is on this side (dicéfeité).—Where have you been this morning ? 
—I have been on (Lesson XXX.) the great mountain.—How many 
times have you gone up the mountain }—I have gone up (hinauf 
gegangen) three times.—Is our father below or above —He is above. 
—Have the neighbour’s boys given you your books back again? 
— They have given them to me back again. —When did they give 
them back again to you 1— They gave (haben wiedergegeben) them 
back again to me yesterday.—To whom have you given your stick } 
—I have given it to the nobleınan.— To whom have the noblemen 
given their gloves !— They have given them to Englishmen.—To 
which Englishmen have they given them !—To those (Lesson 
XIV.) whom you have seen this morning at my house. —To which 
Reo le do you give money !—I give some to those to whom (Lesson 

IV) you give some.—Do you give any one money !—I give some 
to those who want any.—To which children does your father give 
cakes !—He gives some to those who are good. 
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116. 


Have you received presents ?—I have received some.—What 
presents have you received !—I have received fine presents.—Has 
your little brother received a present 1—He has received several.— 

rom whom has he received any 1—He has received some from my 
father and from yours.—Do you come out of the garden !—I do not 
come out of the garden, but out of the house.— Where are you goin 
to ?—I am going into the garden.— Whence comes the Irishman 
-—He comes from the garden.— Does he come from the same garden 
from which (aué weichem) you come!—He does not come from the 
same.—From which garden does he come ?—He comes from that 
of our old friend.— Whence comes your boy '—He comes from the 
play.—How much is that carriage worth 1—It is worth five hundred 
crowns.—Is this book worth as much as that !—It is worth more. 
—How much is my horse worth 1—It is worth as much as that of 
your friend.—Are your horses worth as much as those of the French? 
—They are not worth so much.—How much is that knife worth ? 
—It is worth nothing. —Is your servant as good as mine !—He is 
better than yonrs.—Are you as as your brother !—He is better 
than I.—Art thou as good as thy cousin !—I am as good as he.— 
Are we as good as our neighbours !—We are better than they.— 
Is your umbrella as good as mine !—It is not worth so much.— 
Why is it not worth so much as mine ?— Because it is not so fine 
as yours.—Do you wish to sell your horse +I do wish to sell it— - 
How much is it worth ?—It is worth two hundred florins.—Do you 
wish to buy it ?—I have bought one already.—Does your father 
intend to buy a horse 1—He does intend to buy one, but not yours. 
(See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-FIRST LESSON.— Ein und fünfigste Lection. 


That (conjunction). Daf (See Rule of Syntax, Les- 
son XLVII.). 

What do you say Was fagen Sie! 

I say that you have my book. ch fage, daß Sie mein Buch haben. 

I teh you that I have it not. = fage Shnen, daß ich es nicht 


abe. 
Have you not had it? Haben Sie es nicht gehabt ? 
I have had it, but I have it no Ich habe es gehabt, aber ich habe es 
longer. nicht mehr. 
No more. Nicht mehr. 


Where have you placed it? We haben Sie es hingelegt ? 

I have placed it on the table. Ich habe es auf den Tiſch gelegt, 
Is it (does it lie) onthe table? Liegt es auf dem Tiſche? 

It is (lies) on it. Es liegt darauf, 
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Some, a little. Etwas (ein wenig). 
Van you give me some water ? Können Sie mir etwas Wafler ges 
en 
I can give you some. Ih Cann Ihnen welthes geben. 
Must. Müffen, past part. gemußt. 
Necessary (adjective). NEt hig. 
To be necessary. Msthig fetn®. 
Muß man auf den Markt gehen 7 
Is it necessary to go to the ¢ Sft es nöthig auf den Markt zu ges 
market ? * en? 6 dahin gehe 
. . an nid n Aachen. 


What must one do in order to Was — man thun, um Deutfh gs 


learn German } lernen 
One must study much. Man muß viel ftudiren. 
What must he do ? Was muß er thun 7 
He must go for a book. Er muß ein Buch holen. 
What must I do} Was muß ich thun t 
Still, silent. Stilt 
To be sitting, been sitting. Sigen* (takes haben for its 
auxiliary), gefeffen. 
You must sit still. Sie mäffen ftin figen. 
Have you been obliged to work Haben Sie viel arbeiten mäflen (Oss. 
much to learn German ? Lesson XLIV.), um deutih gu 
ernen ? 


I have been obliged to work Sh habe viel arbeiten mäffen. 
much, 


The competency, the subsistence, Das AusEommen. 
the livelihood. 
To have wherewithal to live. Sein AusEommen baben®. 


Has he wherewithal to live! Hat er fein Auskommen ? 


e has. at es. 

What must I buy ! Was muß ich kaufen f 

Some beef. Rindficifd. 

The ox (neat). Dag Rind. 
You must buy some beef. Sie müffen Rindfleifch kaufen. 
What do you wish? Was wollen Sie 7 

Was brauchen Sie? 

What do you want! Was haben Sie nöthig ? 
I want some money. ; 3. babe Pr a närhig, 


Do you want some money ? Brauchen Sie Geld ? 
Do yon wish to have some Wollen Sie Geld haben ? 
money ? 
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I do want some. Ich brandhe welches. 

Do you want much } Brauchen Sic deffen viel ? 

I do want much. Sch brauche defien viel. 

How much must you have? Wieviel müffen Sie haben } 
How much do you want? Wieviel brauchen Sie } 

I only want a grosh. Sch brauche nur einen Groſchen. 


¥e that all you want ? 
That is all I want. 


St das alles, was Ste brauchen } 
Das ift alles, was ich brauche. 


More. Mehr. 
Do you not want more } Brauchen Sie nicht mehr ? 
1 donot want more. Ich brauche nicht mehr. 
What does he want? Was braudt er? 
He wants a coat. Ex braucht ein Kleid. 
Have you what you want! Haben Sie, was Sie brauchen ? 
I have what I want. Ich habe, was ih brandye. 
He has what he wants. Gr bat, was er braucht. 
They have what they want. Sie haben, was fie brauchen. 
To be obliged (shall, ought). Sollen, past. part. gefollt. 
What am I to do? Was fol ich thun ? 
You must work. Sie follen arbeiten. 
Am I to go thither? Soll ich hingehen ? 
You may go thither. Sie Einnen hingehen. 


zxerciszes. 117. 


Were (Gi 
at —— — Thi 
not come.— 


yesterday at the physician’s 1—I was 
at does he say 1—He says that he can- 
y does he not send his son !—His son does not go 


out (geht nicht aus, Lesson XXXIV. Obs. C.).—Why does he not 
go out (geht er nicht aus) — Because he is ill.— Hast thou had m 
urse !—I tell you that I have not had it— Hast thou seen it }— 
ave seen it.— Where is it !—It lies upon the chair.—Have you 
had my knife ?—I tell you that I have had it—Where have you 
laced it }—I have placed it upon the table.— Will you look for it 1— 
T have already looked for it.—-Have you found it ?—I have not found 
it.—Have you sought (for) my gloves 1—1 have sought (for) them, 
but I have not found them.—Has your servant my hat ?—He has 
had it, but he has it no longer.—Has he brushed it?—He has 
brushed it.—Are my books upon your table ?—They are (lie) upon 
it.—Have you any wine t—I have but little, but I will give you 
what I have.—Will you give me some water ?—I will give you 
some.—Have you much wine I—I have much.—Will you give me 
some ?—TI will give you some._-How much do I owe you }—You 
owe me nothing.—You are too kind (gfitiq).—Must I go for some 
wine —You must go for some.—Shall I go to the ball 1—You 
must go thither.— When must I go thither }— You mast go thither 
this evening.—Must I go for the carpenter ?— You must go for him, 
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—Is it necessary to to the market !—It is necessary to 
thither.— What must one do in order to learn Russian 2—Ove must 
study much.—Must dne study much to learn German ?}—One must 
study much.— What shall I dot—You must buy a good book.— 
What is he to do !—He must sit still._— What are we to do !— You 
must work.—Must you work much, in order to learn the Arabic !— 
I must work much to learn it.—Does your brother not work !—-He 
does not want to work.—Has he wherewithal to live 1—He has.— 
Why must I go to the market 1—You must go thither to buy some 
beef.—W hy must I work 1— You must work, in order to get (haben) 
a competency. 


118, 


What do you want, Sir!—I want some cloth.—How much is 
that hat worth !—It is worth three crowns.—Do you want any 
stockings ?—I want some.—How much are those stockings worth ? 
—They are worth twelve kreuzers.—Is that all you want !—That 
is all.—Do you not want shoes 1—I do not want any.—Dost thoa 
want much money ?—I want much.—How much must thou have ! 
—I must have six crowns.—How much does your brother want ? 
—He wants but six groshes.—Does he not want more ?—He does 
not want more.—Does your cousin want more }—He does not want 
so much as J.—What do you want !—I want money and boots,— 
Have you now what you wantt—I have what I want.—Has 
your brother what he wants !—He has what he wants, 


FIFTY-SECOND LESSON.—Zwei und finfigste 


Lection. 
To pay—paid. Bezahlen — bezahlt. (See 
” Obs. A. Lesson XLV.) ( 
To pay a man for a horse. Einem Manne cin Pferd bezahlen. 


To pay the tailor for the coat. Dem Schneider den Rod bezahlen, 
Do you pay the shoemaker for Bezahlen Sie dem Schuhmacher die 


the shoes ! Schuhe ? . 
I pay him for them. Sch bezahle fie ihm. 
Does he pay you for the knives? Bezahlt er Shnen für die Meffer ? 
He pays me for them. Er bezahlt fie mir. 


Obs. A. These examples show that the verb bezafs 
len governs the dative of the person, and the accusa- 
tive of the thing. It may also be used with the pre- 
position fitr, for, as in English. Ex. I pay him for 
the boots, id) bezahle ihm für die Stiefel. But taken 
figuratively, in the signification of beftrafen, to punish, 
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it is sometimes construed with the accusative of the 

rson, as in the following expressions: wart’, ich will 
Did) bezahlen, wait, I shall pay (punish) you for it; den 
habe ich fchön bezahlt, Ihave paid (punished) this man 
we , 


Have you paid the shoemaker Haben Sie dem Schuhmacher bie 


for the boots ? Stiefel bezahlt ? 

I have paid him for them. Ich habe fie ihm bezahlt, 

I pay what I owe. Ich bezahle, was ich fhuldig bin. 

Have you paid for your book? Haben Sie Shr Buch bezahlt ? 

I have paid for it. Sch habe es bezahlt. 

I have not yet paid for it. Ich habe es nech nicht bezahlt. 
To demand demanded. 188 erfangen— verlangt, 
To beg of—vegged of. Anfpredhen*—angefproden 

‘0 pray—prayed. : 

To quest requested. Bitten! — gebeten. 

To ask any one for money. Bon Semandem Geld verlangen. 


To beg money of some one. Semanden um Geld anfpreden*. 

To request money of any one. Semanden um Geld bitten*. 

What do you ask me for? Was verlangen Sie von mir? 

I ask you for nothing. Ich verlange nichts ven Ihnen. 

I beg some money of you. Ich fpreche Sie um Geld an. 

He has begged some money of Gr hat mid) um Geld angefprochen. 
me. 


For. Um (a preposition governing the 
accusative). 
Do you beg some money of him? Gpreden Eie ihn um Geld an ? 
I beg some of him. Sch erbitte mir welches von ihm. 


To solicit any one to do a thing. Etwas von Jemandem erbitten*. 


For it. Darum 


Ihn darum anfprecdhen*. 


To ask him for it. &é von ihm verlangen. 


. Shn darum anfpreden®. 

: ſpreche Sie darunı an. 
I ask you for it. eh verlange 8 von Ihnen. 
Do you ask me for anything! Verlangen Sie etwas von mir } 
I ask you for the hat. Sch bitte Sie um den Hut. 
Do you ask me for the hat? Bitten Ste mich um den Hut? 
I ask you for it. Sch bitte Ste darum. 

To speak of some one. Bon Femandem fpredhen®, 


Does one speak of that man? Spricht man von diefem Manne ? 
One speaks of him. Man fpricht von ihm. 
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One does not speak of him. Man ſpricht nicht ven ihm. 
Do they speak of my book? Sprit man von meinem Buche 1 


They speak much of it. Man fpricht viel Daven. 
What do you say to it? Was fagen Sie dazu (hierzu) ? 
I say he is right. Sch fage, daß er Recht hat. 
Content, satisfied. Zufrieden. 
New. Neu 


To be content with any one. Mit Semandem zufrieden fein®. 
Are you content with this man! Sind Sie mit diefem Manne zufries 
de 


n 
I am content with him. Ich bin mit ihm zufrieden. 


Obs. B. Of hier, here, and ba, there, compound 
adverbs are formed by means of certain prepositions 
governing the dative or accusative. In these adverbs 
bier and ba stand instead of the three genders singular 
and plural, dative and accusative of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun : biefer, biefe, dieſes (ber, bie, bas), which is 
never used with a preposition. 


Are you content with your new Sind Sie mit Shrem neuen Kleide 


coat? gufrteden ? 
I am contented with it. Sch bin damit zufrieden. 
I am discontented with it. Sc bin unzufrieden damit. 
Discontented. Unzufrieden. 
Of wbat do they speak ? Woven fpricht man ? 
They speak of peace, of war, of Man fpricht von dem Frieden, ven 
your book. dem Kriege, von Ihrem Buche, 
Do they speak of peace 1 Spricht man ven dem Frieden ? 
They do speak of it. Man fpricht davon. 


Obs. C. The adverb wo, where, like hier and ba 
(See Obs. above), forms compound adverbs with certain 
prepositions governing the dative or accusative. In 
these wo takes the place of the dative and accusative 
of the pronoun interrogative welcher, welche, welches, or 
was. 


With what are you content? Womit find Sie zufrieden ? 
I am content with my book. Sch bin mit meinem Buche zufries 
ten. 
With whom are you satisfied? Mit wen find Sie zufrieden ? 
I am satisfied with my master. Sh bin mit meinem Lehrer zufries 
den. 


To study—studied. Studiren—ftudirt. (Seo 
Obs. A. Lesson XLV.) 
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Berbeffern—verbeffert. 
Corrigiren—corrigirt. 
To question, —ınterrogate. §tagen (governs the acc.). 


To correct—corrected. 


The uncle, der Oheim (is not: softened in the 
plural) ; 
the gentleman, the lord, der Herr; 
e master, the tutor, the pre- . 
ceptor, the professor, P . der Lehrer; 
.the scholar, der Schüler ; 
the pupil, der Zoögling; 
the fee, wages, salary, der Bohn (has no plur.) ; 
the lesson, die ection (a feminine noun, 
taking cn in the plur.) ; 
the exercise, die Aufgate (a feminine noun, 


taking n in the plur.) ; 
To receive a present from some Gen Semandem cin Geſchenk befem: 
one. men*, 


EXERCISES. 119. 


Have we what we want !—We have not what we want.— What 
do we want I—We want a fine house, a large garden, a beautiful 
carriage, pretty horses, several servants, and much money.—Is 
that all we want !—That is all we want.— What must I do !—You 
must write a letter.—To whom (Lesson XXX.) must I write — 
You must write to your friend.—Shall I go to the market 1--You 
may go there.— Will you tell your father that I am waiting for him 
here ?—I will tell him so (Ods. Lesson XLITI.).—What will you 
tell your father 1—1 will tell him that you are waiting for him here. 
— What wilt thou say to my servant 7—I will say to him that you 
have finished your letter.—Have you paid (for) your table 1—I have 
paid (for) it—-Has your uncle paid for the book ?—He has paid 

or it—Havel paid the tailor for the clothes !—You have paid 
him for them.—Hast thou paid the merchant for the horse ?—I have 
not yet paid him for it.—Have we paid for our gloves —We have 

id for them —Has your cousin already paid for his boots 1—He 
fae not yet paid for them.—Does my brother pay you what he 
owes you 1—He does pay it me.—Do you pay what you owe 1—I 
do pay what I owe.—Have you paid (with the dative) the baker ? 
—] have paid him.—-Has your uncle paid the butcher for the meat ? 
—He has paid him for it—Have you paid your servant his wages t 
—I have paid them to him.—Has your master paid you your wages ! 
—He has paid them to me.— When did he pay them to you !—He 
paid (hat—bcjabit) them to me the day before yesterday.— What do 

ou ask this man for —I ask hin for my book.—What does this 

y beg of me?—He begs of you some money.—Do you ask me 
for anything 1—I ask you for a crown.—Do you ask me for the 
bread 1—TI ask you for it.—Do the poor beg money of you 1—They 
beg some of me.— Which man do you ask for money ?—I ask him 
for some whom you ask for some.— Which merchants do you ask 
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for gloves 1--I ask those who Jive in William-Street (Lesson 
XLVIII.) for some.—Which joiner do you ask for chairs ?—I ask 
that one, whom you know, for some.—-What do you ask the baker 
for !—I ask him for some bread.—Do you ask the butchers for some 
meat !—I do ask them for some.—Dost thou ask me for the stick ¢ 
—I do ask thee for it.—Does he ask thee for the book !—He does 
ask me for it.— What have you asked the Englishman for 1—I have 
asked him for my leather trunk.— Has he given it to you !—He has 
given it to me. 


120. 


Whom have you asked for some sugar !—I have asked the mer- 
chant for some.—Of whom have the poor begged some money t— 
They have begged some of the noblemen.—Of which noblemen 
have they begged some They have begged some of those whom 
you know.— Whom do you pay for the meat 1—I pay the butchers 
for it—Whom does your brother pay for his boots !—He pays the 
shoemakers for them.— Whom have we paid for the bread 1—We 
have paid our bakers for it.—Of whom havethey (man) spoken 1— 
They have spoken of your friend.—Have they not spoken of the 
physicians '—They have not spoken of them.—Do they not speak 
of the man of whom (ven welchen) we have spoken —T’hey do speak 
of hin.—Have they spoken of the noblemen t—They have spoken 
of them.—Have they spoken of those of whom we speak !—They 
have not spoken of those of whom we speak, but they have spoken 
of others.—Have they spoken of our children or of those of our 
neighbours 1——They have neither spoken of ours nor of those of 
our neighbours.—Which children have been spoken of !—Those 
of our preceptor have been spoken of.—-Do they speak of my hook } 
— They do speak of it. Of what do you speak —We speak of 
war.—Do you not speak of peace 1—We do not speak of it.—Are 
you content with your pup! si—I am content with them.—How 
does my brother study !—He studies well.—How many lessons 
have you studied 1 have already studied fifty-four.—Is your 
master satisfied with his scholart—He his satisfied with him.— 
Has your master received a present !—He has received several.— 
From whom has he received presents !—He has received some from 
his pupils.—Has he received any from your father !—He has re- 
ceived some (both) from mine and from that of my friend.—Is he 
satisfied with the presents which he has received 1—He is satisfied 
with them.—How many exercises hast thou already done 1—I have 
already done twenty-one.—Is thy master satisfied with thee 1—He 
says that he is satisfied with me.—And what dost thou say !—I say 
that I am satisfied with him.—How old art thou !—I am not quite 
ten years old.— Dost thou already learn German ?—I do already 
learn it.—Does thy brother know German !—He does not know it. 
—Why does he not know it !—Because he has not learnt it.—Why 
has he not learnt it 1—Because he has not had time.—Is your father 
at home '—No, he has departed, but my brother is at home.— Where 
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is your father gone to I—He is gone to England.—Have you some- 
times gone thither ?—I have never gone thither.—Do you intend 
going to Germany this summer t—I do intend going thither.—Have 
you the intention of staying there long t—I have the intention of 
staying there during the summer.—How long does your brother 
remain at home ?7—Till twelve o’clock.—Have you had your gloves 
dyed.—I have had them dyed.— What have you had them dyed 1— 
I have had them dyed brown.— Will you tell your father that I 
have been here ?—I will tell him so.— Will you not wait until he 
comes back again -I cannot wait. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. — Drei and fünfjigste 


Lection. 
To eat—eaten. Cifen*—gegeffen. 
Thou eatest—he eats. Du iſſeſt — er iffet or ift. 


Zu Mittag effen — zu Mi egeſ⸗ 
To dine (eat diene) fen. 5 ua gegeh 
Speifen — gefpeifet or gefpeift. 
Um wieviel Ubr fpeifen Sie } 
At what o’clock do you dine} < Um weiche Zeit effen Gie gu Mit⸗ 


tag? 
I dine at five o’clock. Ich daͤſ⸗ um fünf (um fuͤnf Uhr). 
I have dined. Ich habe zu Mittag gegeffen. 


I have dined earlier than you. Ich habe früher geſpeiſt als Sie. 


Have you already breakfasted 3 Haben Sie (chon gefrühftädt ? 
The dinner. Das Mittageffer. 
The breakfast. Das Fruhſiuͤck. 


To eat supper (to sup). 3u Abend effen*, Aben 
brod effen®. . 


The supper. Das Abendefien, das Abendbred. 
I wish to eat supper. xe —* iat ne Mb effen. 6 
be [pdt gu Abend gegeſſen. 
I have supped late. ; Sch habe fpät Abendbred gegeffen. 
After. Mad) (a preposition governing 
fi the dative). 
After you. Mad) Ihnen. 
After me. Nach mir. 
After him. Nach ihm. 
After my brother. Nach meinem Bruder. 


I have breakfasted after him. Ich habe nach ihm gefrühſtuͤckt. 
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To hold—held. 


Thou holdest-he holds. 
Will you hold my stick } 


{ 
g 


To iry—tried. 
To taste—tasted. 


Will you try to do that! 
I have tried to do it. 
You must try to do it better. 


Have you tasted that wine ? 


I have tasted it. 


Are you looking for any one } 

Whom are you looking for? 

I am looking for a brother of 
mine. 


An uncle of mine. 
A neighbour of yours. 
A relation of mine. 


Halten®*—gehalter. 


Du bälıft — er hält, | 
Wollen Sie meinen Stod halten ? 


Probiren—probirt. 
Verſuchen — verſucht. 
Koſten — gekoſtet. 
Berfuhen—verfudt. 
Wollen Sie verfucden, das zu thun } 
Sch habe verfucht, es zu thun. 

Sie majfen verfuchen, es beffer zu mas 


hen. 
Haben Sie diefen Wein gefeftet (vers 


fucht) ? 
Ich Habe ihn gckoftet (verfucht). 


Suchen Sie Semanden ? 
Ken fuden Sie? 
+ Bh ſuche einen meiner Brüder. 


Acc. Sing. Gen. Plur. 
+ Einen meiner Oheime. 

+ Einen Ihrer Nachbarn. 

+ Einen meiner Verwandter. 


Obs. Adjectivestaken substantively are declined like 


other adjectives. 


Ex. der Bermanbte,the relation; gen. 


des Lerwanbdten, of the relation, &c. ; der Bediente, the 


servant; gen. des Bedienten, 


of the servant, dc. ; ein Ders 


wanbter, a relation; ein Bebienter, a servant, dc. 


The parents (father and mother). 
He tries to see an uncle of his. 


A cousin of his. 

A friend of ours. 

A neighbour of theirs. 
He tries to see you. 
Does he try to see me? 


To inquire after some one. 


After whom do you inquire ? 
I inquire after a friend of mine. 


The acquaintance. 
Whom do you loek for? 


Die Acltern (Eltern). 

Ge uct einen feiner Oheime zu fs 
en. 

+ Einen feiner Vettern. 

+ Einen unferer Freunde. 

+ Einen ihrer Nachbarn. 

Er fucht Sie zu fehen. 

Sucht er mich zu fehen? 


Nach Femandem fragen. 


Nach wen fragen Sie? 

Sa frage nad einem meiner Freun⸗ 
e. 

Der Bekannte. 

Wen ſuchen Sie? 
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I am looking for an acquaintance Ich fude einen meiner Bekannten. 
of mine. 


I ask him for a piece of bread. Sch bitte ihn um ein Stid Brod. 


Rule 1. The preposition of, which in English stands 
between two substantives, when the second determines 
the substance of the first, is never expressed in Ger- 
man. Ex. 


A piece of bread. t Gin Strid Brod. 

A glass of water. Ein Glas Wafer. 
A sheet of paper. Ein Begen Papier. 
Three sheets of paper. Drei Begen Papier. 
The piece, das Stic ; 

the sheet, der FR ; 

the small piece (little bit), das Stücdkhen ; 

the little book, das Büchlein. 


Rule 2. Alldiminutives terminating in chen and [ein 
are neuter, and those terminating in ling are mascu- 
line. To form diminutives from German substantives, 
the syllable hen or [ein is added, and the radical 
vowels, a, 0, u, are softened into 4,6, %. Ex. 


The small house, das Häuschen ; 

the small picture, das Bildchen ; 

the little heart, das Herzchen; 

the little child, das Kindlein 3 

the little boy, das Kndblein, Anäbchen ; 
the suckling (baby), der Säugling ; 

the favourite, darling, der Liebling 5 

the apprentice, der Lehrling. 


EXERCISES. 121. 


Have you already dined —Not yet. At what o’clock do you dine? 
—I] dine at six o’clock.—At whose house (Bei wen, Lesson XXVI.) 
do you dine 1—I dine at the house of a friend of mine.— With whom 
(bei wen) did you dine yesterday 1—I dined (habe—gefpeift with a re- 
lation of mine.— What have you eaten !—We have eaten good bread, 
beef, apples, and cakes.—What have you drunk ?—We have drunk 
good wine, good beer, and good cider.— Where does your uncle dine 
to-day !—He dines with (bei) us.—At what o’clock does your father 
eat supper !-——He eats supper at nine o’clock.—-Do you eat supper ear- 
ier than he?—I eat supper later than he.—At what o’clock do you 
breakfast ?—I breakfast at ten o’clock.—At what o’clock did you 
eat supper yesterday 1—We ate (haben—gegeffen) supper late.— 
What did you eat 1—We ate only a little meat and a small piece of 
bread.—When did your brother sup ?—He supped after my father. 
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— Where are you going to?—I am going to a relation of mine, in 
order to breakfast with him.—Do you dine early 1—We dine late. 
—Art thou willing to hold my gloves !—I am willing to hold them. 
—1s he willing to hold my cane !—He is willing to hold it.— Who 
has held your hat!—My servant has held it— Will you try to 
speak.—I will try.—Has your little brother ever tried to do exercises } 
—He has tried.—Have you ever tried to make a hat ?—I have never 
tried to make one.—Have we tasted that beer 7—We have not 
tasted it yet.—Which wine do you wish to taste !—I wish to taste 
that which you have tasted.—Have the Poles tasted that brandy ! 
—They have tasted it.—Have they drunk much of it (davon) — 
They have not drunk much of it.— Will you taste this tobacco }— 
I have tasted it already.—How do you find it !—I find it — 
Why do you not taste that cider —Because I am not thirsty.— 
Why does your friend not taste this meat —Because he is not 


hungry. 
122. 


Whom are you looking for ?—I am looking for the man who has 
sold a horse to mc.—Is your relation looking for any one t—He is 
looking for an acquaintance of his.—Are we looking for any one ? 
We are looking for a neighbour of ours.—Whom dost thou look 
for t—I look for a friend of ours.—Are you looking for a servant of 
mine 1—No, I am looking for one of mine.—Have you tried to 
speak to your uncle !—I have tried to speak to him.—Have you 
tried to see my father !—I have tried to see him.—Have you been 
able (Less. XLVIII.) to see him !—I have not been able to see him. 
— After whom do you inquire !—I inquire after your father.—After 
whom dost thou inquire —I inquire after the tailor.—Does this 
man inquire after any one ?—He inquires after you.—Do they in- 
quire after yout—They do inquire after me?—Do they inquire 
after me!—They do not inquire after you, but after a friend of 

ours.—Do you inquire after the physician?—I do inquire after 

im.—What do you ask me for !—I ask you for some meat.— 
What does your little brother ask me for !—He asks you for some 
wine and some water.—Do you ask me for a sheet of paper —I 
do ask you for one.—How many sheets of paper does your friend 
ask for!—He asks for two.—Dost thou ask me for the little book 4 
—I do ask you for it.—What has your cousin asked for !—He has 
asked for a few apples and a small piece of bread.—Has he not 
breakfasted yet !—He has breakfasted, but he is still hungry.— 
What does your uncle ask for !—He asks for a glass of wine.— 
What does the Pole ask for —He asks for a small glass of brandy. 
—Has he not already drunk '—He has already drunk, but he is 
still thirsty. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier and fiinhigste 
Lection. 


I see the man who has my mo- Sch fehe den Mann, welcher mein 
Geld hat. 


ney. . 

I see the child who plays. Sch fehe das Kind, welcher fpielt. 

I perceive him who is coming. ch bemerfe den, welcher fount. 

I see him who owes me money. Ich fehe den, welcher mit Geld ſchul⸗ 

det, 
Do you perceive the soldiers ee te * — hen? welche 
house? going Into the store- Bemerten Sie die Seldaten, welde 
in Das Magazin (hinein) geben ? 

I do perceive those who are go- € Sch bemerfe Die, welche dahin geben. 

ing into it. Sch bemerke die, weiche hinein gehen. 


Also. 4 u dp 
To perceive—ypercetved. Bemerfen—bemer lt. 
Have you perceived any one? Haben Sie Semanden bemerft ? 
I have perceived no one. Sch habe Niemanden bemerft. 
The soldier, der Soldat.⸗ 


Nah dem Magazin gehen*. 
To go to the store-house. § Sn das Ma oon (hin ein) geben®. 
Obs. A. Direction towards a place or towards a 
country is expressed by the preposition nad) with the 
tive. 


Willingly. Gern. 

To like. + Gern haben*. 

To like to see. F Gern fehen*. 

To like to study. + Gern ftudiren. 

To like wine. + Gern Wein trinfen*, 
He likes a large hat. t Gr hat gern einen großen Hut. 
Do you like to see my brother? ¢ Sehen Sie meinen Bruder gern 3 
I do like to see him. + Ich fehe ihn gern. 
I like to do it. t Sch thue es gern. 
Do you like water ! f Zrinfen Sie gern Waffer ? 
No, I like wine. ¢ Nein, ich trinke gern Wein, 

Fowl, Huhn ; 

the fish, der Fiſch; 

fish, Fifche (plur.) 5 

the pike, der Hecht 5 

pike, Hechte (plur.). 


& Substantives derived from foreign languages and terminating in: ant 
ard, at, et, ent, tft, it, og, add en oe — singular and to other 
cases singular and plural. 
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To like something. + Gin Freund von etwas fein®. 
I like fish. t Ich bin ein grand von Fiſchen. 
He likes fowl. t Gr ift gern Huhn. 
I do not like fish. t 36 bin. fein — von Fiſchen. 
By heart. Auswendig, 
To learn by heart. Auswendiglernen 


Do your scholare like to learn Lernen Shre Schiller gern ausıwens 
by heart! dig? 
They do not like learning by Sie lernen nicht gern auswendig. 
eart. 
Have you learnt your exercihes Haben Sie She Aufgaben auswen⸗ 


by heart ? big gelernt ? 
We have learnt them. Wir haben Sie gelernt. 
Once a day. Einmal des Tage. 
Thrice or three times a month. Dreimal des Menats. - 


Obs. B. The genitive is used in reply to the ques- 
tions: wann? when? wie oft? how often? in s * 
ing of something that takes place habitually an 
determinate period. 

Six times a year. Sechsmal des Jahres. 


How many times a day does he Wie vielmal (wie oft) ift ex des 
eat?! 0987 


He eats three times a day. Gr ik dreimal des Tags. 

Do you eat as often as he? Eſſen Sie fo oft wie er ? 

when do you go. out? Wann gehen Sie aus ? 

We go out early in the morning. Wir gehen des Morgens früh aud 

If. Wenn (See Rule of Syntax 
Zi Lesson XLVI. )e ™_m 

I intend paying you if I receive Jd bin gefonnen, Sie zu bezahlen, 

my money. wenn id) mein Geld befomme. 


Do you intend to buy wood? Gedenken Sie Holz zu kaufen 3 

I do intend to buy some, if they Ich gedenfe weiches zu faufen, wenn 
pay me what they owe me. man mir bezahlt, was man mie 

How is the weather’ fchufdig it 
ow is the weather . 

What kind of weather is it? Iwa⸗ für Wetter iſt es 

It is fine weather at present. Es ift jetzt fchönes Wetter. 

How was the weather yester- 
day} 

What kind of weather was it 
yesterday ? 


Obs. C. War, was, is the imperfect of the auxilia- 
Kor verb fein*, to be; we shall speak of it hereafter 
e Lesson LVIL) 


Was für Wetter war es geftern ? 
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Was it fine weather yesterday! Bar es geftern fehönes Wetter $ 
It was bad weather yesterday. Es war geftern fhlechtes Wetter. 
It was fine weather this morning. &$ war diefen Morgen ſchoͤnes Kets 


ter. 
Is it warm? Sft es warm! 
It is warm. Es ift warm. 
Very. Schr. 
It is very warm. Es iſt fehr warm. 
It is cold. Es iſt kalt. 
It is very cold. Ge ift fehr kalt. 
It is neither cold nor warm. Gs ift weder kalt nec warm. 
Dark, obscure, finfter 3 
dusky, gloomy, dunkel; 
clear, light, hell. 
It is gloomy in your shop. Es ift Dunkel in Ihrem Laden. 
Is it gloomy in his room } ft es dunkel in feinem Zimmer 1 
It is gloomy there. Ge ift dunkel darin, (See Obs. A. 
and C. Lesson - 
The shop, der Laden 5 
moist, humid, damp, feucht; 
dry, troden. 
Is the weather damp ! Itt es feuchtes Wetter ? 
The weather is not damp, Das Wetter ift nicht feucht. 
It is dry weather. Gs ift trockenes Wetter. 
The weather is too dry. Das Wetter ift zu trocken. , 
It is moonlight (moonshine). 6 ift Mondfdein. 
We have too much sun. Wir haben gu viel Sonne. 
We have no rain. Wir haben keinen Regen. 
The moonlight, moonshine, der Mondfchein 5 
the rain, der Regen ; , 
the sun, die Sonne (a feminine noun). 
Of what do you speak } Wovon fpredjen Ste 7 
We speak of the weather. Wir fprechen vom (von dem) Wetter. 
The weather, das Wetter. 


exercisrs. 123. 


Do you perceive the man who is coming ?—I do not perceive 
him.—Do you perceive the soldier’s child 7—I perceive it.— What 
do you perceive -I perceive a great mountain and a small house. 
—Do you not perceive the wood 1—I perceive it also.—Dost thou 
perceive the soldiers who are going to the market ?—I do perceive 
them.—Do you perceive the men who are going into the garden !— 
I do not perceive those who are going into the garden, but those 
who are going to the market.—Do you see the man to whom I 
have lent money ?—I do not see the one to whom you have lent, 
but the one who has lent you some.—Dost thou see the children 
who are studying 1—I do not see those who are studying, but those 
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who are playing.—Do you perceive anything ?—I perceive nothing. 
—Have You perceived the Fonee of my parents 1] have perce — 
it.—Do you like a large hat \~I do not like a large hat, but a 
large umbrella.— What do you like to do 1—I like to write. —Do 
ou like to see those little boys Mdo like to see them.—Do you 
ike beer ?—I like it.—-Does your brother like cider '—-He does not 
- like it—What do the soldiers like 1—They like wine and water. — 
Dost thou like wine or water t—] like both (beides).—-Do these 
children like to study 1—They like to study and to play.—Do you 
like to read and to write !—I like to read and to write—How many 
times do you eat a day ?—Four times.— How often do your children 
drink a day 1—They drink several times aday.—Do you drink as 
often as they 1—I drink oftener.— Do you often go to the theatre ? 
—I go thither sometimes. —How often’ do ges go thither (in) a 
month 7—I go thither but once a month. — How many times a year 
does your cousin go to the ball 1—He goes thither twice a year.— 
Do you go thither as often as he tI never go thither.—Does your 
4 often go tothe market 1—He goes thither every morning. 


124, 


heart 1—I do not like learning by heart.—Do your pupils like to 
learn by heart !— They like to study, but they do not like learning 
by heart.—How many exercises do they do a day ‘—They only 
do two, but they do them well.—Do on i 

both.—Do you read the letter which have written to you (Rule of 


—I do not understand him !—Why do you not understand him !—I 
do not understand him because he Speaks too badiy-—Does this man 


you not learn it ?—I have no time to learn it—Have you received 
a letter !—I have received one.— Will you answer it.—I am going 
to (Ich will) answer it.—When did you receive it !—] received it at 
ten o’clock in the morning.—Are you satisfied with it AI am not 
dissatisfied with it.—What does your friend write to you 1—He 
Writes tome that he is ill (Rule of Syntax, Lesson XLVII.).—Does 
he ask you for anything $—He asks me for money.— Why does he 
ecause he wants some.— What do ou ask 
me for '—I ask you for the money which you owe me.—W. on 
wait.—Wh 


wait because I intend to depart to-day.— At what o’clock do you in- 
tend to set out !—I intend setting out at five o’clock in the evening, 
—Do you go to Germany !—I do go thither.—Are you not going to 
Holland?—I am not going thither.—How far has your brother gone 1 
—He has gone as far as London. 
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125. 


Do you intend going to the theatre this evening !—I do intend 
going thither, if you go.—Has your father the intention to buy 

at horse !—He has the intention to buy it, if he receives his money. 
—Has your cousin the intention to go to England.—He has the 
intention to go thither, if they pay him what they owe him.—Do 
you intend going to the ball !—I do intend going thither, if my friend 
goes —Does your brother intend to study German ?!—He does in- 
tend to study it, if he finds agood master.—How is the weather to- 
day ?—It is very fine weather.— Was it fine weather yesterday ?— 
It was bad weather yesterday.— How was the weather this morning } 
— lt was bad weather, but now it is (ift es) fine weather.—Is it warm ? 
—It is very warm.—Is it not cold !—It is not cold.—Is it warm or 
cold 1—It is neither warm nor cold.—Did you go to the country 
(Lesson XXX.) the day before yesterday !—I did not go thither. 
—Why did you not go thither ?—I did not go thither, because it 
was bad weather.—Do you intend going into the country to-morrow ? 
AI do intend going thither, if the weather is fine. 


126. 


Is it light in your room ?—It is not light in it—Do you wish to 
work in mine !—I do wish to work in it.—Is it light there 1—It is 
ve light there—Can you work in your small room (Rule 2, Lesson 
LIILy cannot work there.—Why can you not work there 1— 
I cannot work there, because it is too dark. — Where is it too dark 1 
—In my small room. —Is it light in that hole ?—It is dark there. —Is 
it dry in the street (Lesson XLVIII.) t—It is damp there.—Is the 
weather damp !—The weather is not damp.—Is the weather dry 1— 
It is too dry —Is it moonlight !—It is not (fein) moonlight, it is 
very damp.— Why is the weather dry !—Because we have too much 
sun and no rain.— When do you go into the cou ntry IA intend go- 
ing thither to-morrow, if the weather is fine, and if we have no 
rain.—Of what does your uncle speak 1—He speaks of the fine 
weather.—Do you speak of the rain 1—We do speak of it.—Of 
what do those men speak '~They speak of fair and bad weather. 
—Do they not speak of the wind !—They do also speak of it (aud 
Daren).—Dost thou speak of my uncle 1—I do not speak of him.— 
Of whom dost thou speak ?—I speak of thee and thy parents.—Do 

ou inquire after any one?—I inquire after your uncle (Lesson 
Li) ; is heat home ?—No, he is at his best friend’s. (See Lesson 
XXXIX and end of Lesson XXXIV.) 
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FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf und fünfigste 
Lection. 


OF PASSIVE VERBS. 


In English, the past participle is joined to the verb 
to be, either to form the passive voice, or as an ad- 
jective to qualify the subject. In the first instance it 
must be translated by werben*, and in the second by fein*. 

In German we distinguish, as in Latin: das Haus tft 
gebaut, domus adificata est, from das Haus wird gebaut, 
domus edificatur ; die Briefe find gefdrieben, Httera scrip- 
ie sunt, from die Briefe werden gefchrieben, littere scri- 

ntur. 

To ascertain whether a past participle stands as an 
adjective or not, one has only to change the construc- 
tion into the active voice; if in that voice the tense 
is the same as in the passive, the participle is a pas- 
sive participle, and the auxiliary to be must be trans- 
lated by werbden*; but if the tense is not the same, it 
then stands as a mere adjective, and the auxiliary to 
be must be translated by fein*. Ex. Sc) werde geliebt, 
I am loved, is in the same tense, when I say: er liebt 
mich, he loves me; but der Spiegel ift gerbrodjen, the 
looking-glass is broken, is not in the same tense, 
when I say: er hat ben Spiegel gerbrodjen, he has bro- 
ken the looking-glass. Here jerbrodyen is nothing but 
an adjective, which qualifies the subject Spiegel, look- 
ing-glass. 


I am loved. Ich werde geliebt. 
Thou art guided. Du wirft geleitet. 
He is praised. Er wird gelobt. 
We are heard. Mir werden gehört. 
They are blamed. She werden getadelt. 
: r werdet geftraft. 
You are punished. ; Sie werden geftraft. 
I'o praise, to blame. _ Loben, tadeln. 
By me —by us. en mit — pon ung 
y thee—by you. on Dir — von Euch (Shnen). 
By him—by them. Von ihm — ven ihnen. 
I am loved by him. Sch werde von ihm geliebt. 


Who is punished } Wer wird geftrafe 1 
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The naughty boy is punished. Der unartige Knabe wird gefiraft 

BY whom is he punished } Von wen wird er geftraft ? 
e is punished by his father. Gr wird von feinem Water geftraft. 

Which man is praised, and which Welder Mann wird gelobt, und wels 
is blamed ? cher wird getadelt ? 

The skilful man is praised, and Der gefchidte Mann wird gelobt und 
the awkward blamed. der ungeſchickte getadelt. 

Which boys are rewarded, and Welche Knaben werden belohnt, und 
which are punished ? welche werden beftraft ? 

Those that are assiduous are re- Diejenigen, welche fleifig find, wers 
warded, and those that are idle den belohnt, und Die, welche träge 

yprniehod. find, beftraft. 
e are loved by the captain’s Wir werden von den Söhnen des 
sons, you aredespisedby them. Hauptmanns geliebt; Ihr werbet 

von ihnen verachtet. 

You are praised by our brothers, Gie werden von unfern Brüdern ges 

and we are despised by them. lobt, und wir werden von ihnen 


verachtet, 

Good—naughty. Artig—unartig. (See Note ', Les- 

ay son XXX) 

Skilful, diligent—awkward. Gefhidt — ungeſchickt. 

Assiduous—idle. Fleißig — träge (fault). 

Ignorant. Unwiffend. 

The idler, the lazy fellow, der Kaulenzer. 

To reward—rewarded. Belchnen — belohnt (See Obs. A. 
Lesson . 

To esteem. Achten, fhägen. 

To despise. Berachten. 

To hate. Haffen. 

Is your book torn 1 Sit Ihr Buch zerriffen ? 

It is not torn. GE ift nicht gerviffer. 

Are your children 3 Sind Ihre Kinder artig? 

They are very good. Sie find fehr artig, 

Is the enemy beaten 1 Iſt der Feind gefchlagen ? 

He is beaten. Gr ift gefchlagen. 

The enemies are beaten. Die Feinde find gefchlagen. 


These children are loved, because Dicfe Kinder werden gelicht, weil fie 
they are studious and good. fleißig und artig find. (See Note 
f, Lesson XX XIX.) 


EXERCISES. 127. 


Are you loved by your uncle!—TI am loved by him.—Is your 
brother loved by him 1—He is loved by him.—By whom am I 
loved ?—- Thou art loved by thy parents.—Are we loved You are 
loved.—By whom are we loved 1--You are loved by your friends. 
— Are those gentlemen loved — They are loved.—By whom are 
they loved !—They are loved by us and by their good friends.— 
By whom is the blind man led !—He is led by me.—Where do 
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ou lead him to t—I lead him home.—By whom are we blamed t— 
e are blamed by our enemies.— Why are we blamed by them !— 
Because they do not love us.—Are you punished by your tutor — 
We are not punished by him, because we are good and studions.— 
Are we heard }—We are (es, Lesson XLIII.).—By whom are we 
heard 1-—We are heard by our neighbours.—Is the master heard by 
his pupils —He is heard by them.— Which children are praised ? 
—Those that are good.—Which are punished ?— Those that are 
idle and naughty.—Are you praised or blamed ?—We are neither | 
raised nor blamed.—Is our friend loved by his masters ?—He is 
oved and praised by them, because he is studious and good; but 
hie brother is despised by his, because he is naughty and idle.—Is 
he sometimes punished 7—He is (wird ¢¢) every morning and every 
evening.—Are you sometimes punished ?—I am (cf) never; I am 
loved and rewarded by my good masters.—Are these children 
never punished I—They are (es) never, because they are studious 
and good; but those are so (v6) very often, because they are idle 
and naughty. 


128. 


Who is praised and rewarded !—Skilful people (Qcute) are 
raised, esteemed, and rewarded, but the ignorant are blamed and 
espised.—Who is loved and who is hated !—He who is studious 

and good is loved, and he who is idle and naughty is hated.— 
Must one be good in order to be loved —One must be so.— What 
must one do in order to be loved *—One must be good and assidu- 
ous.— What must one do in order to be rewarded !—One must be 
skilful and study much.—Why are those children loved 1—They 
are loved, because they are good.—Are they better than we 1—They 
are not better, but more studious than you.—Is your brother as 
assiduous as mine 1—He is as assiduous as he ; but your brother 
is better than mine.—Do you know anything new 1—I do not. 
know anything new.— What does your cousin say new 1—He says 
nothing new.—Do they not speak of war !— They do not speak of 
it.—Of what (Obs. C. Lesson LII.) do they speak 1— They speak 
of peace. —What do they say !— They say that the enemy is heaten. 
—-Are you understood by your pupils ?—I am understood by them. 
—Dost thou often receive presents ?—J do receive some if I am 
good.—Are you often rewarded ?—We are rewarded if we study 
well, and if we are diligent.—Has your master the intention of 
rewarding you?—-He has the intention of doing so if we study 
well.—What does he intend to give you if you study well —He 
intends giving us a book.—Has he already given you a book 1— 
He has already given us one. 


129. 


Have you dined already?—I have dined. already, but I am still 
hungry.—Has your little brother drunk already !—He has drank 
already, but he is still thirsty.— What must we do in order to he 
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skilful !—You must work much.—Must we sit still in order to 
study 1—You must listen to what the master tells you.—Do you 
intend to eat supper to-day t—I do intend to dine before I eat 
supper.—At what o’clock do you dine t—I dine at four and eat 
supper at nine o’clock.—Have you seen my cousin I—I have seen 
him.—What has he said I—He has said that he does not wish to 
see you (fehen will). Why does he not wish to see me '—He does 
not wish to see you, because he does not like you.—Why does he 
not like me ?—Because you are naughty.—Will you give mea 
sheet of paper 1—Why (Woʒu) do you want paper !—I want some to ” 
write a letter.—To whom (Lesson XXX.) do you wish to write ? 
—I wish to write to the man by whom (ven welchen) Iam loved.— 
After whom do you inquire 1—I inquire after no one. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON. — Scchs und fünfnyste 
Lection. 


OF IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


These verbs having no determinate subject, are only 
conjugated in the third person singular, by means of the 
indefinite pronoun eg, it. Ex. 


To rain—it rains. Neqnen—es reqnet 
To snow—tt snows. Schneien—es ſchneit. 
Does it thunder ? Donnert e6? 
It does thunder. Es dennert. 
Is it foggy! - ft es nebelig ? 
Does the sun shine ? att Sermenfhein ? 
. 6 ift Sonnenfchein. 
The sun shines. Wir haben Sonnenſchein. 
It thunders loud. Es dennert heftig. 
Foggy nebelig ; 
the fog, der Nebel 5 
hard, violent, heftig. 
To shine—shone. Scheinen*—gefhienen 
To thunder. Donnern 
The sun does not shine. Die Sonne fcheint nicht. 
The sun is in nıy eyes. + Die Senne ſcheint mir ins Geficht. 
The face, das Gefidt ; 
the thunder, der Donner ; 
the snow, ter Schnee 5 
the sunshine, der Sonnenkhein ; 


the parasol, der Sennenſchirm. 
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Does it lighten 1 Blitzt 6? 
It does lighten. Es bligt. 
To hail. Hageln, ſchloßen. 
The hail, ber Saat 
. s Hagelt. 
It hails. Ge (chlose. 
It rains very hard. Gs regnet fehr flark. 
It lightens much, Es blipt febr. 
Does it snow 1 Schneit «6? 
It does snow much, Es ſchneit fehr. 
It hails much. Gs hagelt fehr. 


Obs. A. There are some impersonal verbs, which re- 
late to a person: they govern the dative or accusative, 
and instead of: ich bin hungrig, (Lesson V.) one may 
say: e8 hungert mid), 1am hungry: for the verb hungern,* 
to be hungry, governs the accusative. 


To be thirsty. Durften. 
To be sleepy. Schläfern. 
Art thou sleepy ? Schläfert es Dich ? 
I am not sleepy, but hungry. Es Feen mid nicht; aber es Huns 
gert mich. 
Is your brother thirsty ? Durftet es Ihren Bruder ? 
He is thirsty. Es durftet ihn. 


He is not thirsty, but sleepy. Ge mee ihn nicht ; aber es fehläfert 
ihn. 


Obs. B. Thecase of the verb may be placed before 
the impersonal verb, but then the indefinite pronoun es 
must be suppressed. For instance, instead of : es hungert 
mich, one may say: mid) hungert, 1 am hungry; but if 
the sentence is interrogative, the indefinite pronoun es 
must not be omitted. 


Are you sleepy ! ——— es Ste? 
ſchläfert uns. 

We are sleepy. Uns (dlafert. 
Are those men hungry ? Hungert es diefe Männer ? 
They are hungry. AR 
Who is thirsty ? en durftet es7 4 

. durftet mich febr. 
I am very thirsty. Mich durftet (chr. 


a ‚Hungern, in the signification of to fast, is neuter, and follows the conjus 
gation of neuter verbs. 
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Has your cousin been thirety! at ed Shren Better gedurſtet ? 


. Es hat ihn gedurftet. 

He has been thirsty. $ Shu bat gedurflet. 
Where has he gone to? Wohin ift er gereift? 
He has gone to Vienna. Er ift nach Wien gerei't. 
Is it travelling ? Sit es gut reifen ? 
It is bad travelling. Es ift Ichlecht reifen. 

In the winter. Sm Winter. 

In the summer. Im Sommer. 


Is it good travelling iu the win- Sit es gut reifen im Winter ? 
ter 
It is bad travelling in the winter. Es ift fchlecht reifen im Winter. 


The spring, der Frühling ; 
the autumn, der Hevbft. 
To ride in a carriage. Fahren’ (in this signification 
takes fein® for its auxiliary*). 
Ridden in a earriage. Gefahren. . 
To ride on horseback. Reiten* (takes fein* for ita auxi- 
liary). 
Ridden on horseback. Geritten. 


To go on foot. Zu Fuße gehen*. 
Do you like to go on horseback? + Reiten Sie gern ? 
I like to ride in a carriage. t Sch fahre gern. 
Where is the bailiff gone to (on We ift der Amtmann Hingeritten ? 
horseback) t 
He is gone (on horseback) to the Gr ift in den Wald geritten. 
orest. 
When does your cousin go to Bann geht ihe Wetter nach Berlin ? 
rlin 
He goes thither this winter. Er geht diefen Winter dahin. 
I intend going this spring to Ih bin gefennen, Diefen Frühling 


Dresden. nach Dresden zu reifen. 
Where is your uncle? We ift Ihr Obetm ? 
He is iu Berlin. Er ift in Berlin. 
He is at Berlin. Er ift u Berlin. 


Rule. The preposition zu or in is used to express 
rest in a place or country, and the preposition nad) 
motion or direction towards a place or country. ad) 
is particularly used before names of towns or coun- 
tries (Lesson LIV.) ; but the preposition zu must be 
made use of to express motion towards a person. 
(Lesson XXVI.) 


® When the verb fabren® signifies fo move anything by a earriage it is ao- 
tive and takes haben” for its auxiliary. 
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The two prepositions gu and in answer the question 
wo? and nad) the question wohin? as is seen by the 
above examples. 

Is it good living in Paris ? 
Is the living good in Paris? FIR 6 gut leben in Paris } 


It is good living there. . 
The living is good there. Es ift gut leben da. 


Is the living dear in London 1 
Is it dear living in London? Sit es theuer (chen in Conden ! 


The living is dear there. Ge ift theuer {eben da. 
Is it windy? Does the wind Sift es windig ? 
blow ? 


it is windy. The wind blows. Es ift windig, der Wind geht. 
edge THO WIRES Gs geht cin ftartee Wind. 

Is it stormy ! = ce Hr Metter ? 

It is not stormy. Dad wetter if nit Rrmifh, 

Strong, stormy, dear, windy. Star ; flürmifch ; theuer; windig 


Exercises. 130. 


Do you like to ride in a carriage ?—I like to ride on horseback.— 
Has your cousin ever gone on horseback !—He has never gone on 
horseback.—Did you go on horseback the day before yesterday ?— 
{ went on horseback to-day.— Where did you go to (on horseback) ! 
—I went into the country.—Does your brother ride on horseback ae 
often as you !—He rides on horseback oftener than I.—Hast thou 
sometimes ridden on horseback —I have never ridden on horse- 
back.— Wilt thou go (in a carriage) to-day into the country !—I will 
go thither (in a carriage).—Do you like travelling ?1—I do like 
travelling.—Do you like travelling in the winter 1—I do not like 
travelling in the winter, I like travelling in the spring and in autumn. 
—Is it good travelling in the spring T—It is Bood travelling in the 
spring and in the autumn, but it is bad travelling in the summer 
and in the winter.—Have you sometimes travelled in the winter ! 
—I have often travelled in the winter and in the summer.—Does 

our brother travel often !—He travels no longer, he formerly travel- 
ed much.—When do you like to ride on horsehack ?—I like riding 
on horseback inthe morning after breakfast.—Is it good travelling 
in this country ?—It is good travelling here (ta).—Have you ever 
pone to Vienna ?!—I have never gone thither——Where is your 

rother gone to ?—He is gone to London.—Does he sometimes go 
to Berlin —He went thither formerly.— What does he say of (ven) 
that country ?—He says that it is good travelling in Germany !— 
Have you beenat Dresden 7—I] have been there. —Have you stayed 
there long ?—I have stayed there two years.— What do you say of 
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the (ven den le of that con 3—I say that they are gaod le 
(es ute —B— your brosher at Dresden No, Sir, he is 
at Vienna 1—Is the living good at Vienna !—The living is good 
there. 

131. 


Have you been in London ?—-I have been there.—Is the living 
there !—The living is good there, but dear.—lIs it dear living 
In Paris t—It is good living there and not dear.—At whose house 
have you been this ınorning T—1 have been at my uncle’s.— Where 
are you going tonow !—I am going to my brother’s.—Is your brother 
at home !—I do not know.— Have you already been at the English 
captain’s 1—I have not been there yet.— When do you intend going 
thither —I intend going thither this evening.— How often has your 
brother been in London !— He hus been there thrice.—Do you like 
travelling in France 7—I like travelling there, because one finds 
good people there.—Does your friend like travelling in Holland } 
— He does not like travelling there, because the living is bad there. 
—Do you like travelling in Italy 1—I do like travelling there, be- 
cause the living is good there, and one finds food people there ; but 
the roads are not very good there.—Do the English lıke to travel in 
Spain 1—They like to travel there; but they find the roads there too 
bad.— How is the weather !—The weather is very bad.—Is it windy ? 
—It is very windy.—Was it stormy yesterday '—It was stormy.— 
Did you go into the country !—I did not go thither, because it was 
stormy.—Do you go to the market this morning ?—I do go thither, 
if it is not stormy.—Do you intend going to Germany this year !— 
I do intend going thither, if the weather Is not too bad.—Do you in- 
tend breakfasting with me this morning !—I intend breakfasting 
with you, if I am hungry. 


132. 


Does your uncle intend dining with us to-day 1—He does intend 
dining with you, if he is hungry.—Does the Pole intend drinking 
some of (ven) this wine !—He does intend drinking some of it (Daz 
von), if he is thirsty.—Do you like to go on foot !—I do not like to 

o on foot, but I like going in a carriage when (svenn) I am travel- 
fing will you go on foot !—I cannot go on foot, because I am too 
tired.—Do you go to Italy on foot 1—I do not go on foot, because 
the roads are there too bad.—Are the roads there as bad in the summer 
as in the winter ?—They are not so good in the winter as in the 
summer. 

133. 

Are you going out to-day 1—I am not going out when it is raining. 
—Did it rain yesterday 1—It did not rain. —Has it snowed 1—It has 
snowed.— Why do you not go to the market !—I do not go thither, 
because it snows.—Do you wish to have an umbrella ?—If you have 
one. — Will you lend me an umorella ?—I will lend you one. — What 
sort of weather is it I—It thunders and lightens.—Does the sun 
shine 1—The sun does not shine, it is foggy—Do you hear the 
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thunder !—I do hear it.—How long have you heard the thunder.—- 
I have heard it till four o’clock in the morning.—Is it fine weather ? 
—The wind blows hard and it thanders much.— Does it rain ?—It 
does rain very fast (ftarf).—Do you not go into the country — How 
can I go into the country, do you not see how (mie) it lightens 1— 
Does it snow ?—It does not snow, but it hails.—Does it hail 7— 
It does not hail, but thunders very much.—Have you a parasol 1— 
I have one.—Will you lend it me !—I will lend it you.—Have we 
sunshine —We have much sunshine, the sun is in my eyes.—Ia it 
fine weather !—It is very bad weather, it is dark ; we have no sun- 


shine. 
134. 


Are you thirsty -I am not thirsty, but very hungry.—Is your 
servant sleepy !—He is sleepy.—Is he hungry ‘—He is hungry.— 
Why does he not eat !—Because he has nothing to eat.— Are your 
children hungry t— They are very hungry, but they have nothing 
to eat.—Have they anything to drink!—They have nothing to 
drink.— Why do you not eat ?—I do not eat when (wenn) I am not 
hungry.— Why does the Russian not drink !—He does not drink 
when he is not thirsty.—Did your brother eat anything yesterday 
evening —He ate a piece of beef, a small piece of fowl, and a 

iece of bread.—Did he not drink —He also drank.—What did 

e drink !—He drank a large glass of water, and a small glass of 
wine.—How long did you stay at his house (bei ihm) ?—I stayed 
there till midnight.—Have you asked him for anything ?—I have 
asked him for nothing—Has he given you anything !—He has 
given me nothing.—Of whom have geu spoken —We have spoken 
of you.—Have you praised me t—We have not praised you; we 
have blamed you.—Why have you blamed me !—Because you do 
not study well.—Of what has your brother spoken!—He has 
spoken of his books, his houses, and his ens.— Who is hungry ? 
—My friend’s little boy is hungry.—Who has drunk my wine — 
No one has drunk it.—Hast thou already been in my room ?—I 
have already been there.—How dost thou find my room !—I find it 
beautiful.—Are you able to work there !—I am not able to work 
there, because it is too dark. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON.— Sieben und fünfjigste 
Lection. 


OF THE IMPERFECT AND PERFECT TENSES. 


In English there are three imperfect tenses, viz: I 
praised, did praise, and was praising. These three 
are expressed in German by one imperfect id) lobte. It 
is used .to express a past action or event in reference 


a. 
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to another, which was either simultaneous with or an- 
tecedent toit. It is the historical tense of the Germans, 
and is always employed in narration, icularly 
when the narrator was an eye-witness of the action or 
event. The perfect tense, on the contrary, expresses 
an action or event, as perfectly past and ended, with- 
out any reference to another event, and when the 
narrator was not an eye-witness. In this latter in- 
stance the imperfect also may be used, if the narrator 
accompanies his narrative with any phrase denoting 
that he does not speak in his own name, as man fagt or 
fagt man, they say, it is said, &c. 

e perfect tense is compounded of the present of 
the. auxiliary, and the past participle, as in English. 
(See Lessons XLL, XLU. &c.) 


I was—he was. Sch war — er war. 
We were—they were. Mir waren — fie waren. 
Thon wast—you were. Du warft— Ihr warct (Sie waren). 
Were you content ? Waren Sie zufrieden ? 
I was very content. Sch war fehr zufrieden. 
Was the wine good ? War der Wein gut? 
It was very good. Er war fehr gut. 
Were you there yesterday ? Sind Ste gejtern da gewefen ? 
I was there to-day. Sch bin heute da gewefen. 
Where was he the day before Wo ift er vorgeftern gemefen ? 
esterday ? 


ere you already in Paris? 2_Eind Sie ſchon in Paris gewefen ? 

I was there twice already 1 Ich bin fchon zweimal da geweſen. 
Obedient—disobedient. Gehorfam — ungelerfam. 
Negligent. Nadlafjig. 

Obs. A. The imperfect of regular verbs is formed 
from the infinitive by changing en into t, and adding 
the proper termination to each person, viz. e, to the 
first and third persons singular, en, to the first and third 
persons plural, eft, to the second person singular, and 
et, to the second person plural. Ex. 


loved, loved, 
I did love, He { did love, Ich, liebte—er 


was loving. yas joing: liebte. 

loved, ove or _ 
We (did love, They { did love, we Ir den 

were loving. were loving. ° 
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lovedst, loved, Du fiebteft— 
Thou < didst love, You < did love, Shr liebtet (Cte 
wast loving. were loving. ) liebten). 


Obs. B. The consonant t of the imperfect is pre- 
ceded by e, if the pronunciation requires it, which is 
the case in all verbs, the root of which ends in d, t, th, 
or ft, or in several consonants united. (See Obs. A. 
Lesson XXXIV. and Lesson XLL) Ex. 


worked, worked, , 
I did work, Heidid work, {34 ar peitete — 
was working. was working. ° 


worked, worked, . J 
We ja work, They| did work, ee arbeiteten 


were working. | wereworking. fie arbeiteten. 

workedst, worked, Du arbeitete(t— 
Thon dia work, You] did work, Shr arbeitetet 

wast working. {were working. | (Sie arbeiteten). 


Obs. C. In all German verbs, whether regular or 
irregular, the third person singular of the imperfect 
tense is the same as the first person; and the third 
person plural is the same as the first in all the tenses. 


We had—they had. | Wir hatten — fie hatten. 

Thou hadst—you had. Du hattet — Ihr hattet (Sie hatten). 
Had you money ? Hatten Sie Geld? 

I had some. Ich hatte welches, 

Had your brother books ? Hatte She Bruder Bücher 7 

He had some. Er hatte welche. 

What had we? Mas hatten wir ? 


What sort of weather wasit yes- Was fiir Wetter war es geftern ? 
terday 

It was fine weather. Es war fchönes Wetter. 

Had you a wish to buy a horse ? Hatten Sie Luft ein Pferd gu kau⸗ 


fen 
I had a wish to buy one, but I Sch hatte Luft cing zu faufen, aber 
had no money. ich hatte fein Geld. 
Did your cousin intend to learn War Ihr Vetter gefonnen deutfch zu 
German? lernen ? 
He did intend to learn it, but he Er war gefonnen es zu lernen, aber 
had no master. er hatte keinen Lehrer. 
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exercisers. 136. 


Were you at home this morning !—I was not at home.— Where 
were you 1—I was at the market.— Where were you yesterday 1— 
I was at the theatre.—Wast thou as assiduous as thy brother ?— 
I was as assiduags as he, but he was more clever than ].— Where 
have you been !—I have been at the English physician’s.— Was 
he at home 7—He was not at home.— Where was he —He was at 
the ball.— Have you been at the Spanish cook’s !—I have been at 
his house.—Has he already bought his meat !—He has already 
bought it.—Have you given the book to my brothert—I have given 
it to him.— Hast thou given my books to my pupils!—I have 

iven them to them.—Were they satisfied with them (damit) — 

ey were very well (febr) satisfied with them.—Had your cousin a 
wish to learn German !—He had a wish to learn it.—Has he 
learnt it?—-He has not learnt it—Why has he not learnt it I— 
Because he had not courage enough-—Have you been at my 
father’s 1—I have been there (bei ihn).—Have you spoken to him ? 
—J have spoken to him. -Has the shoemaker al 7 brought you 
the boots }—He has already brought them to me.—Have you paid 
him (for) them t—I have not paid him (for) them yet.—Have you 
ever been in London !—I have been there several times.— What 
did you do there AI learnt English there.—Do' you intend going 
thither once more !—I intend going thither twice more.—Is the 
living good there 1—The living is good there, but dear.— Was your 
master satisfied with his pupil !—He was satisfied with him.— 
Was your brother satisfied with my children 1—He was very well 
(febr) satisfied with them.—Was the tutor satisfied with this little 

oy He was not satisfied with him.—Why was he not satisfied 
with him 1—Because that little boy was very negligent. 


136. 


Were the children of the poor as clever as those of the rich 7— 
They were more clever, because they worked harder (mefr).—Did 

ou love your tutor?—I did love him, because he loved me.—Did 

e give you anything 1—He gave me a good book, because he was 
satisfied with me.— Whom do you love ?—I love my parents and 
my preceptors.—Do your tutors love you?—They do love me, 
because I am assiduous and obedient.—Did this man love his 
parents!—He did love them.—Did his parents love him 1—They 
did love him, because he was never disobedient.—How long 
did you work yesterday evening ?—I worked till ten o’clock. 
—Did your cousin also work?—He did also work.— When 
didst thon see my uncle!—I saw him this morning. — Had 
he much money }—He had much.—Had your parents many 
friends 1—They had many.—Have they still some !—They have 
still sevoral—Had you any friends -I had some, because I had 
money—Have you still some 7—I have no longer any, because I 
have no more money.—-Where was your brother ?——He was in the 
garden. —Where were his servants !—They were in the house.— 











Where were we !—We were in a good country and with (bei) 
good people.—-Where were our friends —They were on (board) 

e ships of the English.—Where were the Russians !—They 
were in their carriages.—Were the peasants in the fields 7—They 
were there.—Were the bailiffa in the woods 7—They were there.— 
Who was in the storehouses ?—The merchants were there. 


137. 


What sort of weather was it t—It was very bad weather. Was 
it windy !—It was windy and very cold.— Was it foggy t—It was 
foggy Was it fine weather —It was fine weather, hut too warm. 
— What sort of weather was it the day before yesterday !—It was 
very dark and very cold.—Is it fine weather now !—It is neither 
fine nor bad weather.—Is it too warm !—It is neither too warm 
nor too cold.— Was it stormy yesterday 1—It was very stormy.— 
Was it dry weather!—The weather was too dry; but to-day it ie 
too damp.—Did you go to the ball yesterday evening !—I did not 
go, because the weather was bad.—Had you the intention to tear 
my books !—I had not the intention to tear, but to burn them. 
(See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht und fanhigete 


Lection. 
spoke, spoke, . 

I {ai speak, He {aia speak, 19 ſprach — 
was speaking. |was speaking.J et ſprach. 
spoke, spoke, Wir ſprachen 

We {did speak, They } did speak, —* ſprachen. 
were speaking. \were speaking. Obe. C. Less.LVIL 
spokest, spoke, Du ſprachſt — 

Thou speak, You dd speak, {sie . ſprachet 
wast speaking. (were speaking. ) (Gie fpradjen). 


Obs. In irregular verbs the imperfect of the indica- 
tive is formed by changing the vowels: a, et, i, 0, u, 
and adding the termination belonging to each person. 
Hence in the irregular verbs we shall mark only the 
change of that vowel, together with the termination of 
the first person, in order to enable learners to know 


« Learners ought now to add to their list of verbs the imperfect of all ir- 
rogalar verbs w they have been using hitherto, or will have to use here- 
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the imperfect tense. Examples: the verb fprechen 
above changes in the imperfect the radical vowel e into 
a; bleiben, to remain, changes it into te, thus: ich bfieb, 
I remained; gehen, to go, into i, thus: ich ging, I went ; 
ziehen, to draw, into 0, thus: ich jog, I drew ; fchlagen, 
to beat, into u, thus: ich ſchlug, I smote. 

Compound verbs follow in general the conjugation of 
simple verbs. 


At first (in the beginning). Erſt, zuerft (anfangs). 
Afterwards. Hernad or nadfer. 
Hereupon, upon this. Hierauf. 


D 7 Whenever a sentence begins with any other 
word than the subject, its order is inverted, and the 
subject stands after the verb in simple, and after the 
auxiliary in compound tenses.” 


At first he said yes, afterwards Erſt fagte er ja, hernady nein. 


no, 

At first he worked, and after- Erft arbeitete, und hernach fpicite er. 
wards he played. 

I do not go out to-day. Heute gehe ich nicht aut. 

Now you must work. Sept müffen Sie arbeiten. 

My father set out yesterday. Geftern iff mein Water abges 


reift. 
Here lies your book and there Hier liegt Ihr Bud und da She 


your paper. apier. 
e came afterwards. Er ift hernad (nachher) gefenmen. 
Upon this he said. Hierauf fagte er. 
As soon as. Sobald, fobald als. 


1 drink as soon as I have eaten. Ich trinfe, febald ich gegeffen habe. 
As soon as I have taken off my Eobald ich meine Schuhe autgeze⸗ 
shoes I take off my stockings. gen habe, ziehe ich meine Strümpfe 
auf. 
What do you do after supper? Mas {bun Sie nad dem Abendefs 
fon 


To sleep—slept. S dhlafen—gefdhlafen. Im- 
perfect fhiief. 


I sleep, thou sleepest, he sleeps. Sd) fihlafe, du ſchläfft, er fchläft. 


» From this rule must be excepted the conjunctions which serve to unite 
sentences (See Lesson XLVII.); they leave the subject in its place and throw 
the verb to the end of the sentence. 

% See Ode, C. Lemon Vv. 





Does your father still sleep! 
He does still sleep. 


To live. 
Is your relation still alive } 


He is no longer alive (he is dead). 


Without. 


Without money. 
Without speaking. 
Without saying anything. 


To go away—gone away. 
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Schlaͤſt She Vater noch? 
Er ſchlaͤft ned. 


Leben 


Lebt She Verwandter noch ? 
Er (cht nicht mehr. 


Dbhne (is followed by zu before 
the infinitive). 
Ohne Ged. 
Ohne zu fprechen. 
Ohne etwas zu fagen. 
Weggchen"—weggegangen. 
Imperf. ging 


He went away without saying Gr ging weg, ohne etwas zu fagen. 


anything. 
At last. 
To arrive—arrived. 


Has he arrived at last ? 
He has not arrived yet. 
Does he come at last ? 
He does come. 


To give away—given away. 

To cut off—cut off (past part.). 
Has he given away anything ? 
He has given away his coat. 


To cut one's throat. 
They have cut his throat. 


To erop a dog’s ears. 


What have they done to him } 
They have cut off his ears. 


Aloud. 


Does your master speak aloud } 
He does speak aloud. 


Endlid. 
Anfommen*—angefommen 
Imperf. fam. 


St er endlich angelommen ? 

Er ift noch nicht angekommen. 

Kommt er endlich ? 

Er kommt. 

Weggeben*—weggegeben. 
Imperf. gab. 3369 

Abfhneiden*—abgefhnitz 
ten. Imperf. ſchnitt. 

Hat er etwas meggegeben } 

Er hat fein Kleid weggegeben. 


Semandem den Halé abfchneiden *. 
Man hat ihm den Hals abges 


fihnitten. 
Einem Hunde die Ohren abichneis 
en ® 


Was haben fie ihm gethar ? 

Sie haben ihm die Ohren abges 
fehnitten. 

faut. 

Spricht She Lehrer laut? 

Er fpricht laut. 


In order to learn German, one Um Ddeutfd zu lernen, muß man laut 


must speak aloud. 


fprechen. 


EXERCISES. 138, 


Hadst thou the intention to learn English !—~I had the intention 
to learn it, but I had not a good master.—Did your brother intend 
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to buy a carriage !—-He did intend to buy one, bat he had no more 
money.— Why did you work ?—I worked in order to learn Ger- 
man.— Why did you love that man !—I loved him because he loved 
me.—Have you already seen the son of the captain t—I have already 
seen him.—Did he speak French 1—He spoke English. — Where 
were you then (Lessqn XLVIII.)?—I was in Germany. —Did you 
speak German or English?—I spoke neither German nor English, 
but French.—Did the Germans speak French 1—At first they spoke 
German, afterwards French.—Did they speak as well as you I— 
They spoke just as well as you and I.—What do you do in the 
evening.—I work as soon as 1 have supped.—And what do you do 
afterwards 1—Afterwards I sleep.—When do you drink 1—I drink 
as soon a8 I have eaten.— When do you sleep {—I sleep as soon as 
I have supped.—Dost thou speak German ?—I spoke it formerly. 
— Dost thou take off thy hat before thou takest off thy coat 1—I take 
off my hat as soon as | have taken off my clothes.—-What do you 
do after breakfast 1—As soon as I have breakfasted I go out.—Art 
-thou sleeping !—You see that I am not sleeping.—Does thy brother 
still sleep '—He does still sleep.—Have you tried to speak to my 
uncle f—I have not tried to speak to him.—Has he spoken to you ? 
—As soon as he sees me, he speaks to me-— Are your parents still 
alive 1—They are still alive.—Is your friend’s brother still alive t 
—He is no longer alive. 


139. 


Have you spoken to the merchant!—I have spoken to him.— 
Where have you spoken to him ?—I have spoken to him at my 
house (bei mir).— What has he said 1—He went away without say- 
ing anything.—Can you work without speaking 1—I can work, but 
not study German, without speaking.—Do you speak aloud when 
(wenn) you are studying German ?—I do speak aloud.—Can you 
understand me !—I can understand you when (wenn) you speak 
aloud.— Wilt thou go for some wine !—1 cannot go for wine withont 
money.—Have you bought any horses 1—I do not buy without 
money.—Has your father arrived at last !—He has arrived.— When 
did he arrive 1—This morning at four o’clock.—Has your cousin 
set out at last 1—He has not set out yet.—Have you at last found 
a good master 1—I have at last found one.— Are you at last learning 
English!—I am at last learning it.—Why did you not learn it al- 

y —Beeause I had not a good master.—Are you waiting for 
any one ?—I am waiting for my physician 1—Is he coming at last } 
— You see that he is not yet coming.—Have you the head-ache !— 
No, I have sore eyes.—Thea you must wait for the physician.— 
Have you given away anything !—I have not given away anything: 
— What has your uncle given away 7—He has given away his old 
clothes.—Hast thou given away anything 1—I had not anything to 
give away.—What has thy brother given away !—He has given 
away his old boots and his old shoes. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 
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FIFTY-NINTH LESSON.— Neun und fitnfigste 
Lection. 


Been. Worden. 


Obs. A. The learner must remember that werben *, 
not fein®, is the verb which serves to form the passive 
voice (Lesson LV.). The past participle of the former 
is worden, and that of the latter gewefen. (Lesson XLL) 


Have you been praised ! Sind Sie gelebt werden ? 

I have been praised. Ach bin gelebt werden. 

Hast thou been blamed ! Bist Du getadelt werden ? 

1 have not been blamed. Sch bin nıcht getadelt werden. 
Have we been loved 1 Eind wir geliebt werden ? 


By whom has he been punished ? Gen wen tft er geftraft werden ? 

e has been punished by his Gr ift ven feinem Water geftraft wor⸗ 
father. ten. 

When has he been punished? ann ift cr geftraft werden ? 

He has been punished to-day. Gr ijt heute geitraft worden. 


Iwas —howas Sch wurde —cr wurde 
We were —they were } praised. Wir wurden — ſie wurden 


Thou wast—you were Du wurdeſt — Ahr wurdet gelebt. 
(Sie wurden) 
Were you loved ? Wurden Ste geltebt ? 
I was loved. Sch wurde geliebt. 
Was he hated } Murde er grhaßt ? 
He was neither loved nor hated. (Er wurde weder gelicht nach gehaßt. 
e To become. Werden. 
The past participle of this verb is: 
Become. Sewerden.“ 
And its imperfect : 
I became—he became. Sch ward or wurde — cr ward or 
wurde. 
Thou becamest. Du wardit or wurdeſt. 


Obs. B. In all the other tenses and persons, werben*, 
to become, is conjugated as the verb which serves to 
form the passive voice. (See Lesson LV. and above.) 


He was made a king. 


He became a king. t Ge ward König, 


© Not worben, which is the past participle of the verb that serves to fi 
the passive » as may be seen above. P ™ 
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Have you become a merchant? Gind Sie Raufinann geworden 7 

{ have become a lawyer. Ic) bin Advokat gewerten. 

He has taken the degrees of a } Gr ift Dorter geworden. 
octor. 


The king, ber König ; 
the successor, der Nachfelger 5° 
the lawyer (barrister at law), der Mrrtat (See Note *, Lesson 
the office, the employment, das A 
Learned. Gelehrt. 
To fall sick, 
To be taken ill. t Krank werden *. 
o recover, to grow well. 
To recover one’s health. T Gefund werden *. 
He was taken ill. Er ward frank. 
He has recovered his health. Er iſt gefund gewerden. 
he Was ift aus ihn gewerden 7 
What has become of him ? {2 ift er hingefommen ? 
He has turned soldier. Er ift Scldat gewerden. 
He has enlisted. er bat fic) anıverben laffen. 
. dat werden*. 
To enlist, to enroll. Eich anwerben laffen®, 
Children become men. Aus Kindern werden Leute, 
To tear—torn. ; e 
To snatch—snatched. ¢ metfens—geriffen. 
{ tore —we tore. 3h rif —wir riffen. 
Thou torest —you tore. Du riſſeſt —Ihr riffet (Sie riffen). 


He snatched it out of my hands. Gr rif es mir aus den Händen. 
What did he snatch out of your Was rif er Shnen aus den Händen ? 
hands ? 


When. Als (a, wenn). (See Lesson 
XLVII.) 


I was there, when you were Ich war da, ald Ste da waren. 
there. 


Next year. Nächſtes Sahr. 
Last month. Vorigen (letzten) Monat. 
Last Monday. Lesten Mentag, 
Next, naͤchſt; 
last, vorig, legt. 
When was he in Berlin? Mann war er in Berlin ? 
He was there last winter. Gr war verigen Winter da. 


When will yoo go to Berlin? ann wellen Sie nach Berlin reifen ? 


® Masculine substantives derived from a regular verb do not soften the radi- 
cal vowel in the plural, as: Nachfolger, which is derived froin nachfolgen, to 
follow, to succeed ; plur. tie Nachfolger, the successors. 

e The verb reißen, to tear, to pull, to wrest, must not be mistaken for jers 
teißeu, which means: to tear to pieces, te rend, to burst asunder. 
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I will go thither next summer. Sd will näcften Commer dahin 


reifen. 
So that. Go daf (See Lesson XLVII.). 
I have lost my money, so that I Ich habe mein Geld verloren, fo daß 
cannot pay you. ih Sie nicht bezahlen kann. 
I am ill, so that I cannot go out. Sch bin krank, fo Daf ich nicht autges 
hen fann. 
The imperfect of fönnen is td) fonnte, I could. 
The way to Berlin. Der Weg nad Berlin. 


The way from Berlin to Dresden. Der Weg von Berlin nah Dresden. 
Which way has he taken ? Weldhen Weg hat er genommen ? 
He has taken the way to Leipzic. Er hat den Weg nach Leipzig genome 


men. 
Which way will you take } Welchen Weg wollen Sie nehmen ? 
I will take this way. Ich will Diefen Weg nehmen. 
And I that one. Und ich jenen. 


Exercises. 140. 


Why has that child been praised !—It has been praised, because 

it has studied well.—Hast thou ever been praised !—I have often 
been praised.—Whiy has that other child been punished 1-It has 
been punished, because it has been naughty and idle—Hes this 
child been rewarded 1—It has been rewarded, because it has worked 
well.—When was that man punished —He was panished last 
month.— Why have we been esteemed ?—Because we have been 
studious and obedient.— Why have these people been hated !—Be- 
cause they have been disobedient.— Were you loved when you were 
at Dresden !{—I was not hated.— Was your brother esteemed when 
he was in London —He was loved and esteemed.— When were you 
in Spain !—I was there when you were there.—Who was loved and 
who was hated ?—Those that were good, assiduous, and obedient, 
were loved, and those who were naughty, idle, and disobedient, 
were. punished, hated and despised.— What must one do, in order 
not to be despised !—One must be studious and good.—Were you 
in Berlin when the king was there?—-I was there when he was 
there.—Was your uncle in London when I was there 1—He was 
there when you were there. —Where were you when I was at Dres- 
den 1—I was in Paris.— Where was your father when you were in 
Vienna 1—He was in England. —At what time did you breakfast 
when you wore in Germany 1—I breakfasted when my father break- 
fasted.—Did you work when he was working 1—I studied when he 
was working.—Did your brother work when you were working 1— 
He played when I was working. 


141. 


. What has become of your friend ?-—He has become a lawyer.— 
What has become of your cousin ?-—He has enlisted.—Was your 
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uncle taken ill !—He was taken ill, and I became his successor in 
his office.—Why did this man not work !—He could not work, be- 
cause he was taken ill.—Has he recovered 1—He has recovered.— 
What has become of him *—He has turned a merchant.— What 
has become of his children !—His children have become men.— 
What has become of your son1— He has become a great man.— 
Has he become learned —He has become learned (es). — What 
has become of my book 1—I do not know what has become of it — 
Have you torn it !—I have not torn it— What has become of our 
neighbour ?-—I do not know what has become of him.—Did they 
wrest the book out of your hands!— They did wrest it out of m 

hands.—Did you wrest the book out of his hands 7—I did wrest it 
out of his hands.—When did your father set out —He set out last 
Tuesday. —Which way has he taken !—He has taken the way to 
Berlin. — When were you in Dresden !—I was there last year. 
Did you stay there long !—I stayed there nearly a month.—Has 
my brother paid you —He has lost all (Ods. B., Lesson XLIX.) 
his money, so that he cannot pay me. (See end of Lesson 

XIV.) | 


SIXTIETH LESSON.— Sechzigste Lertion. 


Of whom. of which. Gon dem, wovon 


Obs. A. Of which, when relating to a thing, may 
be translated by the preposition which the verb re- 
quires, added to the adverb wo. 


I see the man of whom you Ich fehe den Mann, von dem (ven 
speak. welchem) Sie fprechen. 
I have bought the horse of which Ich habe das Pferd gefauft, von 


you rpoke to me. dem Sie mit mir geiprechen haben. 

Has your father the book of Hat Ihr Bater das Bud, woven 
which I am speaking 3 ich fpredye ? 

Whose. Deffen. Plur. deren. 

The man whose. Der Mann, deffen. 

The child whose. Das Kind, deffen. 

The men whose. Dte Manner, deren. 

I see the man whose brother has Sch fehe den Mann, deffen Bruder 
killed my dog. meinen Hund getddtet hat. 

Do you see the child whose fa- Sehen Sie das Kind, deffen Water 
ther set out yesterday ? geftern abgereiftt tft? 

I do see it. Sch fehe et. 

I see the man whose dog you Sch ehe den Mann, deffen Hund Ste 
have killed. etSdtet haben. 


Do you see the people whose Gehen Sic die Leute, deren Pferd ih 
horse I have bought? gekauft babe ? 
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I do see them. Ich febe fie. 
I have seen the merchant whose Ich habe den Kaufmann gefehen 
shop you have taken. beffen Laden Sic genemmen haben. 


07 Incidental. or explicative propositions are 
placed either immediately after the word which they 
etermine, or at the end of the principal proposition. 


SH habe mit dem Manne, deffen 
I have spoken to the man whose 


Haus abgebrannt iff, gefprechen. 
house has been burnt. 


Ich habe mit dem Manne gefprochen, 
deffen Haus abgebrannt tft. 


Abbrennen, (verb act. and neut. 
To burn—burnt. 3 irreg.) abgebrannt. Imperf. 
brannte 
Haben Sie das Bud, welches ib 
Have you read the book which | Ihnen geliehen habe, — 7 
I lent you ? Haben Sie dat Bud clejen, weiches 
ih Shnen geliehen babe? 
I have what I want. Ich babe, was ich brauche. 


Thats the one of which. Das, deffen. 


Have you the paper of which Haben Gie das Papier, deffen Ste 
you ave ve need benéthigt find ? 
I have that of which I have need. Sch habe Bas, deſſen ich bendthigt bin. 


Dative. Gen. 
That, the one of which, S M. der, von weldjem—der, beffen. 
of whom. N, das, von weldyem—bas, deffex. 
I see the man of whom I speak. ar be den Mann, von welchen th 
rede. 
I see the one of whom I am Ich febe den (denjenigen), ven wels 
speaking to you. chem ich mit Ihnen fprede. (See 
Lesson XII.) 
Which book have you? Welches Bud haben Sie? 
I have that (the one) of which I Sd) habe das (dasjenige), deffen ich 
have need. bendthigt bin. 
Dative. Gen. 
. die, von welchen ) |. 
Those, the ones of which. | bie, vor denen die, deren. 
Which men do you see ? Melhe Männer fehen Sie ? 
I see those of whom you have ch fehe die (diejenigen), von wel⸗ 
spoken to me. den (ven denen) Sie mit mie 


geforodien haben. (See Lesson 
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Which nails has the man? Welche Nägel hat der Mann ? 
He has those of which he has Gr hat die (diejenigen), deren er bes 


nothigt iff. 
Dat. Plur. 
To whom. Denen. 
I see the ehildren to whom you Sch fehe die Kinder, Denen Sie 
gave apples. Aepfel gegeben haben. 
Of those. Ben denen (dative). 


Of which people do you speak? Gen welchen Leuten reden Sie ? 
I speak of these whose children Ich rede ven denen (denienigen), 
have been assiduous, deren Kinder fleißig gewefen find. . 


DECLENSION OF THE ARTICLE 
when it is used instead of either 
The demonstrative pronouns biefer, jener, the determi- 
native pronoun berjenige, or the relative pronoun welder. 


(See Obs. Lessons and XIV.) 

Masculine. Feninine, Neuter. Plural for all genpers. 
Nom. ber bie base bie 
Gen. deffen (bef) deren beffen (Def) derer (deren) 
Dar. dem ber dem benen 
Acc. ben die das die. 


Obs. B. In the genitive singular masculine and 
neuter, bef is often used instead of deſſen, chiefly in poe- 
try and compound words. 

Obs. C. en the definite article is used instead 
of welder, its genitive plural is not berer, but deren. 
(See Obs. Lesson XIV.) 


exercises. 142. 


Did your cousin learn German !—He was taken ill, so that he 
eould not learn it.—Has your brother learnt it!—He had not a 
good master, so that he could not learn it.—Do you go to the ball 
this evening !—I have sore feet, so that I cannot go to it.—Did you 
understand that Englishman?—I do not know English, so that I 
could not understand him.—Have you bought that horse }—I had 
no money, so that I could not buy it.—-Do you go into the country 
on foot 1~I have no carriage, so that I must go thither on foot— 
Have you seen the man from whom I received a present !—I have 
not seen him.—Have you seen the fine horse of which I spoke to 
you $—I bave seen it.—Hds your uncle seen the books of which 
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you spoke to him!—He has seen them.—Hast thou seen the man 
whose children have been punished 1—I have not seen him.—To 
whom were you speaking when you were in the theatre !—I was 
speaking to the man whose brother has killed my fine dog.—Have 
you seen the little boy whose father has become a lawyer !—I have 
seen hiin.—Whom have you seen at the ball?—I have seen the 
people there whose horses and those whose carriage you bought.— 

hom do you see now t—I see the man whose servant has broken 
my looki ass.—Have you heard the man whose friend has lent 
me money fol have not heard him.—-Whom have you heard !—I 
have heard the French captain whose son is my friend. —Hast thou 
brushed the coat of whieh I spoke to you !—I have not yet brushed 
it.—Have you received the money which you were wanting !—I 
have received it.—Have I the paper of which I have need !—You 
have it.—Has your brother the books which he was wanting -—He 
has them.—Have you spoken to the merchants whose shop we 
have taken !—We have spoken to them.—Have you spoken to the 
physician whose son has studied German !—I have spoken to him. 
Hast thou seen the poor people whose houses have been burnt — 
I hava seen them. —Have you read the books which we lent to 
you 1=We have read them.— What do you say of them 1—We say 
that they are very fine. —Have your children what they want I— 
They kave what they want. 


143. 


Of which man do you speak 1—I speak of the one whose brother 
has turned soldier.—Of which children did you s 7—I spoke 
of those whose parents are learned.— Which book have you read } 
—I have read that of which I spoke to you yesterday.— Which 

aper has your cousin f—-He has that of which he has need.— 
hich fishes has he eaten 1—He has eaten those which you do net 
like.—Of which books are you in want ?—I am in want of those 
of which you have spoken to me.—Are you not in want of those 
which I am reading —I am not in want of them.—Is any one in 
want of the coats of which my tailor has spoken to me ?—No one 
is in want of them.—Do you see the children to whom I have 
given cakes }—I do not see those to whom you have given cakes, 
ut those whom you have punished.—To whom have you given 
money !—I have given some to those who gave me some.—To 
which children must one give books !—One must give some to 
those who learn well and who are good and obedient.—To whom 
do you give to eat and to drink!—T'o those who are hungry and 
thirsty.—-Do you give anything to the children who are idle —I 
give them nothing.— What sort of weather was it when you went 
(gingen) out !—It was raining and very windy.—Do you give cakes 
to your pupils ?—They have not studied well, so thatI give them 
nothing. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


— — — —— 
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SIXTY-FIRST LESSON.—€in und sechzigste Lection. 


To forget—fergotien. 


Forgot. Imperf. 


Thou forgettest—he forgets. 
I have forgotten to do it. 


Vergeffen*—vergeffen. 
Vergaß. 

Du vergiſſeſt — er vergißt. 

Ich habe vergeſſen, es zu thun. 


Has he forgotten to bring you the Hat er vergeſſen, Ihnen das Buch zu 


book } 


bringen ? 


He has forgotten to bring it me. Er hat vergeffen, e6 mir zu Erins 


You have forgotten to write to 


me. 


To belong. 


en. 
ei haben vergeffen, an mich zu ſchrei⸗ 
be 


tt 
Sie haben vergeffen, mic zu fehreis 
ben. 


Gehören. 


Does this horse belong to your Sch dies Pferd Ihrem Brus 
er? 


brother ? 
It does belong to him. 


Es gehört ihm. 


To whom does this table belong ! Wen gehört dieſer Tiſch? 


It belongs to us. 


Er gehert uns. 


To whom do these gloves belong? Wem gehören dicfe Handfchuhe ? 


They belong to the captains. 
Whose. 


Whose hat is this ? 
It is mine. 


Sie gehören den Hauptleuten. 

Weffen ge Lesson X XIX. and 
XXXIX). 

Wellen Hut ift das? 

Es tft meiner. 


Obs. A. The possessive conjunctive pronouns, when 
used instead of the possessive absolute pronouns, in 
the nominative masculine take the termination er, and 


es in the nominative and accusative neuter. 


Obs. Lesson VII.) 


Whose book is this } 

It is his. 

Whose carriage is that? 
It is ours. 

Whose shoes are these ? 
They are ours. 


(See 


Weffin Buch ift das? 
Es ift feine, 

Weffen Wagen ift das ? 
Es ift unferer. 

Weſſen Schuhe find das ? 
Es find unſere. 


Obs. B. These examples show that the indefinite 
pronoun ed may be used of any gender or number. 


(See also the 
To fit (suit). 


Do these shoes fit these men ? 


bs. of Lesson XLII.) 


Kleiden, paffen, fteben*. 
Paffen pie Schuhe dicen Mains 


nern 
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They fit them. Sie paffen ihnen. 
That fits you very well. Das fteht Shnen fehr gut. 


To sust (please)—suited. Anſtehen* —angeflandem 
Imperf. and. 


Does this cloth suit (please) your Etcht Shrem Bruder diefes Tuch 
brother ? an? 

It suits (pleases) him. Es fteht thm an. 

Do these boots auit (please) your Stehen Ihren Brüdern diefe Stiefel 
brothers ? an ? 


. They suit (please) them. Sie ftehen ihnen an. 
Does it suit you to do this? Steht es Ihnen an, diefed zu thun 1 
It does suit ine to do it. Es fteht mir an, es zu thun. 
To become. Beziemen. | 
Does it become you to do this? Gegiemt es Ihnen, diefes zu thun ? 
It does become me to do it. Es geziemt mir, es zu thun. 


It does not become me to do it. Es geziemt mir nicht, es zu thun. 
It does not become him to go on Es geziemt ihm nicht, zu Fuße zu ges 


foot. ben. 
To please. Belieben. 

Does it please your brother to Beliebt es Ihrem Bruder mitzukom⸗ 
go with us? men (with us is anderstood) } 
Does it suit your brother to go Steht es Ihrem Bruder an mitzus 

with us? fonmen ? 
It does not please him. Es belicht ihm nicht. 
lt does not suit him. Es fteht thm nicht an. 
What is your pleasure? What § Was beliebt Shnen ? 
do you want! Was beliebt ? 
To please, to like. Gefatlen*. 
Imperf. gefict. 


Thou pleasest—he pleases. Du gefalft — er gefällt. 


Does this book please you ? 
Do you like thie book ’ Gefällt Ihnen dieſes Bud } 


ılkeit very Much ‘ Es gefallt mir ſehr. 


How are you pleased here? Wie gefällt es Shnen hier ? 
l am very well pleased here. Es gefällt mir vecht wohl hier. 


Paid in cash, ready. Baar. 


Ready money. Baares Geld. 

To pay down. Baar bezahlen. 

To buy for cash. Im baares Geld Faufen. 
To sell for cash. Um baares Geld verfaufen. 


On credit. Auf Credit, auf Borg. 
To sell on credit. Auf Credit verlaufen. 
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The credit, der Credit, der Borg. 


Will you buy for cash } Wellen Sie um baares Geld kaufen ? 
Does it suit you to sell me on Steht es Ihnen an, mir auf Credit 
eredit? zu verkaufen ? 


To succeed—succeeded. Gelingen" —gelungen 
Impert. gelang. 


Obs. C. This impersonal verb takes fein for its auxi- 
liary, and governs the dative. (See Obs. A. Lesson 
LVI.) 


Do you succeed in learning the } Gelingt es Ihnen deutfh zu lers 
German? nen? 

I do succeed in it. fEs gelingt mir. 

I do succeed in learning it. + G6 gelingt mir, es zu lernen. 

Do these men succeed in selling } Gelingt ed Ddicfen Leuten, ihre 


their horses ? Pferde zu verlaufen? 
They do succeed therein. + &s gelingt ihnen. 
There is. Es if 
. There are. Es find. 
Is there any wine ? Sit Wein da? 
There is some. Es ift welcher da. 
Are there any apples ? Sind Acpfel da ? 
There are some. Es find welche da. 
There are none. Es find feine da. 
Are there any men ? Sind Leute da? 
There are some. Er find einige da. 


Obs. D. The impersonal verb there is, there are, is 
translated by es iff, es find, when it expresses exist- 
ence in a certain place, and by eé gibt, when it expres- 
ses existence in general. Ex. 


There are men who will not stu- Es gibt Menfchen, weiche nicht ſtudi⸗ 
d ten wollen. 


y« 
Is there any one? Iſt Semand da} 
There is no one. Es ift Niemand da. 
Has a man been there ? Sit ein Mann‘da gewefen ? 
There has been one there. Es ift einer da geweſen. 
Were many people there? Maren viele Leute da ? 
There were a great many there. Es waren fehr viele da. 
To cleun. Neinigen, rein maden 
Clean. Rein. 


The inkstand, das Zintenfaß. 
Will you clean my inkstand Wollen Sie mein Zintenfaß reini⸗ 


gen ? 
I will clean it. Ich will es reinigen. 
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To keep—t . Behalten” 
Kept. pen Behielt. 
Will pn keep the horse } Mellen Ste tas Pferd behalten 7 
I will keep it. Sch will es behalten. 
You must not keep my money. Gie miiffen mein Geld nicht Schalke 
ten. 
Directly,immediately. Sogleich. 
This instant. Dicfen Augentlid, 
Instantly. Augenblidtich. 
I will do it. Sch will es thun. 
I will do it immediately. Ich will es fegleich thun. 
I am going to work. Ich will arbeiten. 


' {CZ Some conjunetions do not throw the verb to the 
end of the phrase (See Lesson XLVII.), but leave it in 
its place immediately after the subject. They are 
the following : 


lind, and ; entiveder — oder, either—or; 

aber or ret but; — — ned, neither—nor ; 

fondern, but (on the contrary) ; — als . 

Denn, for; forooht — ols auc, \ as well as; 

oder, or; nicht nur — fendera and, not only 
—but also. 


I cannot pay you, for I have no Sch fann Ste nicht bezahlen, denn ich 
mooney (because I have no habe fein Geld (weil ich fein Geld 


money). babe). 
He cannot come to your house, Gr fann nicht zu Shnen femmen, 
for he has no time. denn er hat nicht it. 


exercises. 144. 


Have you brought me the book which you promised me !—I 
have forgotten it.—Has your uncle brought you the handkerchiefs 
which he promised you 1—He has forgotten to bring me them.— 
Have you already written to your friend !—I have not yet had time 
to write to him.—Have you forgotten to write to your parent t— 
I have not forgotten to write to him.—To whom does this house 
belong t—It belongs to the English captain whose son has written 
a letter to us.—Does this money belong to thee !—It does belon 
to me.—From whom hast thou received it?—I have received it 
from the men whose children you have seen.—To whom do those 
woods belong '—They belong to the king.— Whose horses are 
those They are ours.—Have you told your brother that I am 
waiting for him here !—I have forgotten to tell him so.—Is it 

our father or mine who is gone into the country !—It is mine.— 
1; it your baker or that of our friend who has sold you bread on 
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credit 1—It is ours.—Is that your son !—He is (G¢ iff) not mine, he 
is my friend’s.—Where is yours }—~He is at Dresden.—Does this 
eloth suit you ?—It does not suit me, have you no other ?—I have 
some other; but it is dearer than this.—Will you show it to me 1— 
I will show it to you.—Do these boots suit your uncle !—They do 
not suit him, because they are too dear.—Are these the boots of 
which you have spoken to ust—They are the same.—Whose 
shoes are these !—They belong to the gentleman whom you have 
seen this morning in my shop.—Does it suit you to go with us 1— 
It does not suit me.—Does it become you to go to the market ?—It 
does not become me to go thither.—Did you go on foot into the 
country ?—It does not become me to go on foot, so that I went 
thither in a carriage. 


145. 


What is your pleasure, Sir 1—I am inquiring after your father. 
—Is he at home!—No, Sir, he is gone out.—What is your 
pleasure !—I tell you that he is gone out.—Will you wait till he 
comes back again !—I have no time to wait.—Does this merchant 
sell on credit He does not sell on credit.—Does it suit you to 
buy for cash !—It does not suit me.—Where have you bought 
these pretty knives !—I have bought them at the merchant’s whose 
shop you saw yesterday.—Has he sold them to you on credit — 
He has sold them to me for cash.—Do you often buy for cash I— 
Not so often as you.—Have you forgotten anything here 1—I have 
forgotten nothing.—Does it suit you to learn this by heart !—I 
have not a good memory, so that it does not suit me to learn by 

rt. 


146. 


Has this man tried to speak to the king !—He has tried to speak 
to him, but he has not succeeded in it.—Have you succeeded in 
writing a letter ?—I have succeeded in it.—Have those merchants 
succeeded in selling their horsest—They have not succeeded 
therein.—Have you tried to clean my inkstand 1—I have tried, but 
have not succeeded in it.—Do your children succeed in learning 
the English !—They do succeed in it.—Is there any wine in this 
cask 1—There is some in it (tarin).—Is there any brandy in this 
glass 1—There is none in it.—Is wine or water in it !—There is 
neither wine nor water in it.—What is there in it !—There is 
vinegar in it.—Are there any men in your room t—There are some 
there.—Is there any one in the store-house!—There is no one 
there.— Were there many people in the theatre !—There were many 
there.—Are there many children that will not play ?—There are 
many that will not study, but few that will not play.—Hast thou 
cleaned my trunk ?—TI have tried to do it, but I have not succeeded. 
—Do you intend buying an umbrella !—I intend buying one, if 
the merchant sells it me on credit.—Do you intend keeping mine ? 
A intend giving it back again to yon, if I buy one.—Have you re- 
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turned the books to my brother ?7—I have not returned them yet to 
him.—How long do you intend keeping them !—I intend keeping 
them till I have read them.—How long do you intend keeping my 
horse —I intend keeping it till my father returns.—Have you 
cleaned my knife?—I have not had time yet, but I will do it this 
inetant.—Have you made a fire ?—Not yet, but I will make one 
(weiches) immediately.-Why have you not worked ?—I have not 
yet been able.— What had you to do !—I had to clean your table, 
and to mend your thread stockings. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-SECOND LESSON.—Zwei und sechzigste 
Lection. 


To run—part. pastrun. Laufen*— gelaufen (takes 
fein for its auxiliary), Imperf. 


tief 
Thou runnest—he runs. Du läufit — er Läuft. 
To run away. Weglaufen®. 
Behind (a preposition). Hinter (governs the dative and 
accusative). 
To be sitting behind the oven. oe dem Ofen figen®. Impert. 
a 
He ran behind the oven. Gr lief hinter den Ofen. 
Where is he running to? Wehin läuft er ? 
He is running behind the house. Gr läuft hinter das Haus, 
Where has he run to ? Wo ift er hingelaufen 7 


The oven, the stove, der Ofen; 
the blow, the knock, der Schlag, der Hieb; 


the kick, der Stoß, der Britt; 

the stab, der Stic. 
Have you given that man a Haben Gie Ddicfem Sanne einen 

blow ? Schlag gegeben ? 

I have given him one. Sch habe ihm einen gegeben. 
A blow with a stick, ein Schlag mit dem Stede ; 
beatings with a stick, GStedihläge, Etedprügel ; 
the stab of a knife, der Meflerftich; 
the kick (with the foot), der Trin (mit dem Fuße) ; 
a hlow (with the fist), ein Schlag (mit der Kauft) ; 
blows (with the fist), Bauftfchläge ; 
the sword, der Degen ; 
the stab of a sword, der Degenftich ; 
the sabre, der Säbel. 


To push—pushed. a geofen Imperf. 
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Thou pushest—he pushes. Du ftößeft — er fiößt. 
To beat. Prügeln (fchlagen*). 
Why do you push him? Warum ſteßen Sie ihn? 
I push him, because he has Ich ftefe thn, weil er mid geftoßen 
pushed me. at. 
Has this soldier given you a Hat Shnen dieſer Gelbat einen 


blow ? Schlag gegeben ? 
He has given me a blow with Gr hat mir einen Schlag mit dee 
the fist. Fauft gegeben. 
I gave him a kick. Ich gab ihm einen Tritt. 
The shot or the report of a gun, der $lintenfhuf ; 
the shot of a pistol, der Piftetenfchuß ; 
the powder, Das Pulver ; 
the officer, der Officter ; 
the shot, der Schuß. 
To shoot—part. past shot. Schießen — geſchofſſen. 
Imperf. shot, fd of. 


Einen Flintenfhus thun*. Imp. 
that 


To fire a gun. Gine Flinte losfchteßen* or abſchle⸗ 
en*, 
Einen Piſtolenſchuß thun®. 
To fire a pistol. En iſtele leslaffen® or losſchie⸗ 
en®, 
To fire at some one. Auf Semanden fchiefen*. 
I have fired at a bird. Ich habe auf einen Begel gefcheffen. 
Mad Iemandem mit der Flinte 
khießen*. 


To fire a gun at some one. ~ Einen Flintenihuß nach) Semandem 
un*, 


t 
I have fired (shot) at that bird. Ich habe nach dieſem Vegel mit der 


Zlinte gefcheffen. 
. Sch habe zweimal gefcheffen. 
I hate fired twice. ; Sch habe zwei Ftihtenfhäfte gethan. 
I have fired three times. Ich habe drei Flintenfchliffe gethan. 


I have fired several times. Ich habe einige Slintenfhäffe gethan. 
How ınany times have you fired? Wie vielmal haben Ete gefcheffen ? 
How many times have you fired Wie vielmal haben Sie nach diefem 


at that bird ? Begel gefcheffen ? 
I have fired at it several times. Sch em verfchiedene Mal nach ihm 
geſchoſſen. | . 
I have heard a shot. Ich hate einen Flintenſchuß gehört. 


He has heard the report of a Gr hat einen Piftelenfchuß gehört. 


istol. 
we have heard a clap of thun- haben einen Donnerfhlag ges 
der. rt. 

The clap of thunder, ber Donnerfchlag. 
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EXERCISES. 147. 


Do you intend buying a carriage !—I cannot buy one, for I 
have not yet received my money.—Must I go to the theatre !— You 
must not go thither, for it is very bad weather.—Why do you not 
go to my brother 1—It does not suit me to go to him; for I cannot 
yet pay him what I owe him.—Why does this officer give this 
man a stab with his sword t—He gives bim a stab with his sword, 
because the man (dicfer) has given him a blow with the fist.— 
Which of these two pupils begins to speak t—The one who is 
studious begins to speak.— What does the other do who is not so! 
-~—He also begins to speak, but he is neither able to write nor to 
read.—Does he not listen to what you tell him 1-—-He does not 
listen to it, if (See Rule of Syntax, Lesson XLVII.) I do not give 
him a beating (Stedprägel), —What does he do when (enn) you 
speak to him !—He sits behind the oven, without saying a word. 
— Where does that dog run to?—It runs behind the house.— 
What did it do when you gave it a beating !—It barked and ran 
behind the oven.—Why does your uncle kick that poor dog 1— 
Because it (diefer) has bitten his little boy.— Why has your servant 
run away !—I gave him a beating, so that he has run away.— 
Why. do those children not work ?—Their master has given them 
blows with the fist, so that they will not work (arbeiten wollen). — 
Why has he given them blows with the fist!—Because they have 
been disobedient.—Have you fired a gunt—I have fired three 
times.—At whom did you fire ?—I fired at a bird which saton a 
tree.—Have you fired a gun at that man ?—I have fired a pistol at 
him.—Why have you fired a pistol at him 1—Because he gave me 
a stab with his sword. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-THIRD LESSON.— Drei und sechzigste 


Lection. . 
To cast-—past part. cast. Werfen* — geworfen. Im- 
perf. warf. 
Thou castest—he casts. Du wirfft — er wirft. 
To cast an eye npon some one Einen Blid (die Augen) auf Jeman⸗ 
or something. Den oder etwas werfen*. 
Have you cast an eye upon that Haben Sie einen Bid auf dieſes 
book ? Bud) gewerfen 


T have cast an eye upon it. Ich habe einen Bid darauf ger 
werfen. (See Obs. A. Lesson 
XXIX.) 


To throw—thrown. Werfen" —geworfen. 
Threw. Warf. 
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Have you thrown a stone into Haben Sic einen Stein in den Flag 


the river ! gewerfen ? 
1 have thrown one into it. Ich habe einen Ha geworfen. 
(Obs. A. Lesson L 
Now. Run. 
Where does the stone lie now } Wo fiegt nun der Stein ? 
It lies in the river, Er liegt in dem (im) Fluffe. 
To draw, to pull. 3tehen*. Imperf. jog 
To drag. Schleppen. 
The evil, the pain, das Leid, 
To hart. Weh thun*. 


Semanden etwas zu Leide thun®. 
Semandem ein Leid thun®, 
Jemandem Vöſes thun®. 
Jemandem Boies zufügen. 


To hurt some one. 


The injury, the damage, der Schaden. 
To cause (lo do). Zufdgen, verurfadhen. 

To prejudice some one. Semanden Schaden zufügen. 

It is a pity. t Esit Schade. 

Have you hurt that man ? Haben Sie diefem Sanne etwas zu 
Leide gethan ? 

I have not hurt him. * habe ihm nichts zu keide ges 
than. 


Why have you hurt that man! Warum haben Sie diefem Manne 
ein Leid gethan t 


I have not hurt him. Ich habe tho nichts Boͤſes gethan. 

Does this hurt you ? Shut das Ihnen web t 

It does hurt me. Es thut mic weh. 

Have I hart you? Habe id) Ihnen weh gethan ? 

You have not hurt me. Sie haben mir nicht such gethan. 
Harm. Beles. 


Have I ever done you any harm? Habe id) Shnen je Böfes gethan ? 
On the contrary, Im Segenthril. 
No, on the contrary, you have Mein, tm Gegentheil, Sie haben mie 


done me good. Gutes gethan (ermicfen). 
I have never done harm to any Sch habe nie Semandem etwas zu 
one. Leid gethan. 
To do good to anybody. Santen Gutes thun® (erwei⸗ 
en 
To show—shown. Grweien* — erwiefen. Imperf. ers 
wies, 
To be good for the health, to be Sutrdghich fin ®, 
wholesome. + y KL 
tes thut mir wo 
That does me good. Dies ift mic zuträgfich. 


a4 
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What does the servant do with Was macht der Bediente mit feinem 
his broom ? Belen } 

He sweeps the room with it. Gr kehrt das Simmer damit aus. 

What does he wish to make out Was will er aus diefem Hole ma» 
of this wood ? chen 3 

He does not wish to make any- Er will nichts daraus machen. 
thing of it. 


To pass by the side of some one. An Semandem vorbeigehen *. 


I pass by the side of him. Ich gehe an ihm vorbei. 
ave you passed by the side of Sind Sie an meinem Bruder vers 
my brother ! beigegangen? 
I have passed by the side of him. Ich bin an thm vorbeigegangen. 
To throw away. Wegwerfen* 
He has thrown away his money. Gr hat fein Geld weggeworfen. 
Before. Gor (dative and accusative). 
To pass before a place. Vor einem Orte verbeigehen *. 
To pass by a place. An einem Orte verbeigehen *. 
He has passed before my house. Gr ift vor meinem Haufe vorbeiges 
angen. 
Ihave passed by the theatre. 36 bin am Theater vorbeigegans 
. gen. 
He has passed before me. Gr ift vor mir vorbeigegangen. 


EXEaRcises. 148, 


How many times have you shot at that bird 1—I have shot at it 
twice.—Have you killed it !—I have killed it at the second shot.— 
Have you killed that bird at the first shot !—I have killed it at the 
fourth.—Do you shoot at the birds which you (see) upon the houses, 
or at those which you see in the gardens ?!—I shoot neither at 
those which I (see) upon the houses nor at those which I seein the 
gardens, but at those which I perceive upon the trees.—-How many 
times have the enemies fired at us !—-They have fired at us several 
times.—Have they killed any one !—They haye killed no one.— 
Have you a wish to shoot at that bird !—I have a desire to shoot at 
it.—Why do you not shoot at those birds 1—I cannot, for I have 
no powder.—When did the officer fire?—He fired when his 
Soldiers fired.—How many birds have you shot at?—I have shot 
at all that I have perceived, but I have killed none, for my powder 
was not good. 


149. 


Have you cast an eye upon that man !—I have cast an eye upon 
him.—Has your uncle seen you 1—I have passed by the side of 
him, and he has not seen me, for he has sore eyes.—Has that man 
hurt you ?—No, Sir, he has not hurt me.— What must one do in 
order to be loved 1~One must do good to those that have done us 
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harm.—Have we ever done you harm t—No, you have on the 
contrary done us „good —Do you do harm to any one!—I do no 
one any harm 1— Why have you hurt these children 1—I have not 
hurt them. — Have I hurt you3—You have not hurt me, but your 
children (have). —What have they done to you +—They dragged 
me into your garden in order to beat mo. Have they beaten you } 
— They have not beaten me, for I ran away.—Is it your brother 
who has hurt my son!—No, Sir, it is not my brother, for he has 
never hurt any one.—Have you drunk of (ven) that wine 7—I 
have drank of it, and it has done me good.— What have you done 
with my book !—I have placed it on the table,—Where does it lie 
now !—lIt lies upon he table.—Where are my gloves 1—They are 
lying upon the chair.—Where is my stick}—Thoy (Man) have 

rown it into the river.—Who has thrown it into it! (Sea end 
of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-FOURTH LESSON. — Dier und sechjigste 
Lection. 


To spend time in something. Die Zeit mit etwas zubringen* or 
binbringen®. 
Imperf. brought. Bradte. 
What do you spend your timein? Womit bringen Sie die Zeit zu ? 


Rule. A demonstrative, relative, or interrogative pro- 
noun is never used with a preposition, when it relates 
to an indeterminate thing. Instead of the pronoun, one 
of the adverbs ba, wo is joined to the preposition ; thus: 
baran, for an bas; woran, for an was; worauf, for auf 
was; womit, for mit was, dc. (See Obs. B. and C., 
Lesson LIL.) 


I spend my time in studying. Sc bringe die Zeit mit Studiren zu. 
What has he spent his time in? Womit hat er die Zeit zugebracht ? 


To miss, to fail. Berfehlen, verabfäumen 


Dee Kaufmann hat das Geld zu 
The merchant has failed to bringen verabfäunnt (verfehlt). 
bring the money. Der Kaufmann hat verabfäumt (vers 
fehlt), dag Geld zu bringen. 
You have missed your turn. Sie haben Shre Reihe verfehlt. 
You have failed to come to me Sie haben verfehlt, dicfen Mergen zu 


this morning. mir zu fommen. 
The turn, die Reihe, 
To hear. Hören. 


To hear of some one. Gon Semandem hören. 
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Have you heard of my friend } Haten Sie ven meinem Freunde ges 
rt? 


I have heard of him. Ich habe ven ihm gehört. 

Of whom have you heard ? Ben wen haben Ste gehört 7 

Have you heard nothing new! Haben Sie nichts Neues gehört ? 

I hear that your father has ar- Sch höre, daß Shr Vater angefoms 
rived, men ift. 


To assure. Berfidern (governs the dat.). 


Obs. The verb verfichern requires the dative of the 

person, when followed by the conjunction daß, expressed 

« or understood ; otherwise it takes the accusative of the 

person, and the genitive of the thing, or the dative of 
the person and the accusative of the thing. 


Sch verfidere Sie meines Beiftans 


I assure you of my assistance. Sc verfichere Shnen meinen Beis 
nd. 


debe Ailes die 

mperf. gefhah. 

To happen—happened. wider fahren®—-widerfabe 
ren. Imperf. widerfubr. 

To happen, to meet with. Begegnen (has fein* for its 


auxiliary). 
The fortune, happiness, das Gli; 
the misfortune, das Ungluͤck. 


A great misfortune has happened. Es ift cin großes Unglück geſchehen. 

He has met with a great misfor- Es ift ihm cin greßes Ungluͤck begeg⸗ 
tune. net (widerfahren). 

I have met with your brother. Ich bin Ihrem Bruver begegnet. 


Are there many horses in this vil- Gibt es viel Pferde in diefem Derfe ? 


| lage ! 
There. Dafeloft or da, 
There is not a single good horse Es gibt Fein einziges gutes Pferd das 
there. felbft. 
The village, das Dorf ; 
single, einzig. 
Are there many learned men in Gibt es viel Gelehrte in Frankreich ? 
France ! 


There are a good many there. (6 gibt fer viele da. 
There are no apples this year. Es gibt Eine Aepfel diefes Sahr. 


To be of use, to be good. Raugen. 
To be good for something. Su etwas fangen, 





an ° 
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Of what use is that? Regu taugt bas ? (Obs. C., Lew 
| 197, IL, and Rule, page 
7. 


It is good for nothing. Gs taugt zu nichts. 
The good for nothing fellow, der Tangenidhts 3 
the fault, the defect, der Fehler. 
Is the staff which you have Sft der Zeug, den Sie gefauft haben, 
N bought good 1 gut? 
0, it is good for nothing. . : 
No, it is worth nothing. ‘ Nein, er taugt nichts. 


EXERCISES. 150. 


T do not see my gloves; where are they !—They are lying in 
the river.—Who has thrown them into it !—Your servant, because 
they were no longer good for anything.— What have you done with 
your money !—I have bought a house with it (damit). What has 
the joiner done with that wood 1—He has made a table and two 
chairs of it— What has the tailor done with the cloth which you 
gave him !—He has made clothes of it for (für with the accus.) 
your children and mine.—What has the baker done with the flour 
which you sold him ?—He has made bread of it for you and me.— 
Have the horses been found !—They have been found.—Where 
have they been found !—They have been found behind the wood, 
on this side (Lesson L.) of the river.—Have you been seen by 
anybody 7—I have been seen by nobody.—Have 43 passed by 
anybody t—I passed by the side of you, and you did not see me.— 
Has any one passed by the side of you 1—No one has passed by 
the side of me. 


151. 


Do you expect (Lesson XLVII.) any one !—I do expeet my 
cousin, the officer.—Have you not seen him?—I have seen him 
this morning ; he has passed before my house-— What does this 

oung man wait for (Obs. C., Lesson LII. and page 187) 1— 
he waits for money.—Art thou waiting for anything?—I am 
waiting for my book.—Is this young man waiting for his money ! 
—He is waiting for it.—Has the king passed (in the carriage) 
here (hier werbei) 7—-He has not passed here, but before the the- 
atre.—_Has he not before the new fountain —He has 
passed there; but I have not seen him.—What do you spend your 
time in !—I spend my time in studying.— What does your brother 
spend his time in !—He spends his time in reading and playing.— 

oes this man spend his time in working !—He is a good for 
nothing fellow; he spends his time in drinking and playing.— 
What did you spend yourtime in, when you were at Berlin I— 
When I was at Berlin, I spent my time in studying, and riding on 
horseback.—What do your children spend their time in 1— 
spend their time in Jearning.—Can you pay me what you owe me } 
—-] cannot pay it to you, for our bailiff feiled to bring me my 
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money.—Why have you breakfasted without me 1—You failed to 
come at nine o’clock, so that we have breakfasted without you.— 
Has the merchant brought you the stuff‘ which you bought at his 
house (bei ihm) 1—He has failed to bring it to me-—Has he sold 
it to you on credit!—He has sold it to me, on the contrary. for 
cash.—Do you know those men !—I do not know them; but I 
think that they (e6) are gend for nothing fellows, for they spend 
their time in playing. —Why did you fail to come to my father 
this morning !—The tailor did not bring me the coat which he 
promised me, so that I could not go to him. 


152. 


Have you heard of any one ?—I have not heard of any one, 
for I have not gone out this morning.—Have you not heard of the 
officer who has killed a soldier !—I have not heard of hin.—Have 

ou heard of my brothers —I have not heard of them.—Of whom 

as your cousin heard —He has heard of a man to whom a 
misfortune has happened.—Why have your scholars not done 
(gemacht) the exercises ?—I assure you that they have done them. 
— What have an done with my book 1—I assure yon that I have 
not seen it.—Have you had my knives !—I assure you that I have 
not had them.—Has your uncle arrived already }—He has not 
arrived yet.—Will you wait till he returns t—I cannot wait, for I 
have long letters to write — What have you heard new !—I have 
heard nothing new.—Has the king assured you of his assistance ? 
—He has assured me of it (deffen, Obs. Lesson XVI.).— What has 
happened to yout—A t misfortune has happened to me.— 
What !t—I have met with my greatest enemy, who has given me 
a blow with his stick. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf und sechjigste 


Lection. 
How long is it since } Wie lange ift es fchon, daß} 
It is long since. Es ift fhen lange, daf. 


Is it long since you breakfasted ? Sit es {chen lange, daß Sie gefruͤhſtuͤdt 
? 


haben 
It is not long (it is a short time) Es ift ncch nicht lange, daß ich gefrüßs 
since I breakfasted. ftäctt habe. 
It is a great while since I break- Es ift fchen fehr lange, daß ich ges 
fasted. fruͤhſtuͤckt habe. 
I breakfasted an hour ago. u spate ver einer Stunde gefrihs 
ückt. 


Obs. A. In speaking of time, the word Stunde, 
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hour," must be employed, and not the word Uhr, which 
signifies watch. 


Two hours ago. Ver zwei Stunden. _ 

Is it long since you saw him? Iſt es fhen lange, daß Ete ihn geſe⸗ 
ben haben ? 

How long is it since you saw Mic lange ift eg, daß Sie thn gefchen 

him ? ) haben ? 

I saw him a year ago. = babe ihn ver einem Sabre geſe⸗ 

en. 
Two years ago. Ber zwei Sahren. 


An hour and a half ago. Ger anderthalb Stunden. 
Two hours and a half ago. Ber dritthalb Stunden. 


Is it long since you are in ft es ſchen lange, dof Sie in Franfs 


France! reich find ? 
Have you been long in France? j an Sie fihen lange in Franke 
reid) ? 
He has been in Paris these three C ¢ Er ift feit drei Sahren in Paris. 
years. + Er ift fhen drei Sabre in Paris 


How long is it sinco he was Wie lange ift es, Daf er hier war! 
ere . 

He was here a fortnight ago. Er war vor vierzehn Tagen hirr. 

It is but a year since. Es ift erft cin Jahr, dag. 


Obs. B. But is translated by nur (Lesson XIX.) 
when it relates to a quantity, and by erft when to time. 


It is more than a year since. Es ift länger als ein Jahr, taf. 

It is hardly six months since. Es find kaum ſechs Monate, dar. 
It is nearly two years since. Es find ungefähr zwei Jahre, daf. 
It is almost a year since. Es ift bald cin Zahr, dab. 

I have been living here these two ¢ Sch wohne fit zwei Jahren hier. 


ears. 

How long have you had that } Wie lange haben Ste das Pferd? 
horse 3 

I have already had it these five + Sd) habe es {jen fünf Jahre. 


years. 


It is already more than three Es find fhen mehr als drei Dienate, 
months since. d 


aß, 
I have not seen him for a year. Sch habe ihn in einem Jahre nicht 


geſchen. 
Soon, almost. Wald 
A few hours ago. Ver einigen Stunden. 
Half an hour ago. Ver einer halben Stunde. 


A quarter of an hour ago. Wer einer Biertelftunde. 


a Die Stunde, the hour, is a feminine noun, and has 0 in the plural. 
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I have seen him more than twen- Ich habe thn mehr als guanzigmel 


ty times. gefehen. 
More than a hundred times. Mehr als huntertmal. 
Since. Seit (a preposition governing 
the dative). 
How long ? t Seit wann? 
How long has he been here? + Eeit wann ift er hier ? 
These three days. T Seit Drei Zagen. 
This month. t Seit einem Menate. 
To cost. Koften (is an impersonal verb 
governing the dative of the 
person). 


How much does this book cost Wievicl feftet Ihnen diefes Buch ? 


you } 
Es feftet mir vierthalb Thaler. 
It costs me three crowns and 3 Es feftet mir drei und cinen halben 


half. Shaler. 
Diefer Tiſch keſtet thm achthalb Gul⸗ 
This table costs him seven den. 
florins and a half. Diefer Tiſch keſtet ihm ficben und 
einen halben Gulden. 


Obs. B. The adjective halb, half, is declined when 
before a substantive ; but it is not declined in fraction- 
al numbers, as anberthalb, one and a half, compounded 
of der andere (zweite), the second, and halb, half; dritt 
halb, two and a half, compounded of ber dritte, the 
third, and halb, half. | 


To purchase (to buy). Einkaufen. 
What have you purchased to- Was haben Sie heute cingefauft ? 
a 


yt 
I have purchased three pair of Ich habe drei Paar Schuhe und 
shoes, and two pair of boots. wei Paar Stiefel eingekauft. 
Have you purchased anything Haben Sie heute etwas cingefauft ? 
ay 


Obs. ‚©. The names of weights, measures, and 
quantities, as well as the word Mamt, man, meaning a 
soldier, are not used in the plural, when preceded by 
a noun of number. 


My father has bonght twenty Mein Water hat zwanzig Pfund 
pounds of sugar. Zuder gekauft, 

Three quires of paper. Drei Buch YParier. 

A regiment of a thousand men. Gin Regiment von taufend Mann. 
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The pound (weight), das Pfund gs 

the dozen, das Dutzend 3 

the pair, das Paar; 
the guire of paper, Das Bud Papier ; 
the foot (measure), der Hus, der Schuh; 

the inch, Der Boll; 

the regiment, das Regiment ; 

the ring, der Ring ; 

the picture, das Gemälde. 


EXERCISES. 153, 


Have you ever been in this village ?—I have been there several 
times.—Are there good horses in it ?—There is not a single one in 
it— Have you ever been in that country }—I have been there once. 
—Are there many learned men there —There are many there, but 
they spend their time in reading.—Are there many studious chil- 
dren in that village ?—There are some, but there are also others 
who will not study.—Are the peasants of this village able to read 
and write —Sorme are able to read, others to write and not to read, 
and many both to read and to write; there are a few who are 
neither able to read nor to write.—Have you done the exercises — 
We have done them.—Are there any faults in them ?— There are 
no faults in them, for we have been very assiduous.—Has your 
friend many children?—He has only one, but who is a good for 
nothing fellow, for he will not study.—In what does he spend his 
time —He spends his time in playing and running. —Why does 
his father not punish him t—He has not the courage to punish 
him.—What have you done with the stuff which you bought ?— 
I have thrown it away, for it was good for nothing.—Have you 
thrown away your apples t—I tasted (them), and fouad them very 
good, so that I have eaten them. 


154. 


Have you been long in Paris?—These four years.—Has your 
brother been long in London ?—He has been there these ten years. 
—Is it long since you dined *—It is long since I dined, but not 
long since { supped —How long is it since you supped !—It is 
two hours and a half.—Is it long since you received a letter from 
your father !—It is not long since I received one.—How long is it 
since you received a letter from your friend who is in Germany !— 
It is three months since I received one.—Is it long since you spoke 
to the man whose son has lent you money ?—It is not long since I 
spoke to him.—Is it long since you saw your parents !—It is a 

eat while since I saw them.—Has the son of my friend been 
Fring long in your house }—He has heen living there a fortnight 
(vierzehn Zage).—How long have you had these books 1—I have 
had them these three months.—How long is it since your cousin 
set out —It is more than a month since he set out.— What is be- 
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come of the man who spoke English so well?—I do not know 
what is become of him, for it is a great while since I saw him.— 
Is it long since you heard of the officer who gave your friend a 
stab with his sword ?—It is more than a year since | heard of him. 
—How long have you been learning German ?—I have been learn- 
ing it only these three months.— Are you already able to speak it? 
—You see that I am beginning to speak it.—Have the children of 
the French noblemen been learning it long ?—They have been 
learning it these five years, and they do not yet begin to speak.— 
Why can they not speak it !—They cannot speak it, because they 
are learning it badly.—-Why do they not learn it well?— They 
have not a good master, so that they do not learn it well. 


155. 


Is it long since you saw the young man who learnt German with 
(bei) the same master with whom we learnt it!—I have not seen 
him for nearly a year.—How long is it since that child ate —It 
ate a few minutes (Lesson XLVII. Note ‘) ago.—How long is it 
since those children drank '— They drank a quarter of an hour ago. 
—How long has your friend been in Spain !—He has been there 
this month.—How often have you seen the king !—I saw him more 
than ten times when I was in Paris.—When did you meet my 
brother }—I met him a fortnight ago.— Where did you meet him — 
In (Auf) the great square (Platz) before the theatre.—Did he do you 
any harm !—He did me no harm, for he is a very good boy.—Has 
your son Jong been able to read ?— These two days only. —With 
(Bei) whom has he learnt it?-—He has learnt it with (bei) the Ger- 
man tutor.— How long have you been spending your time in study- 
ing '—Nearly these twenty years.—Have you purchased anything 
to-day !—I have purchased something.—What have you bought? 
—I have bought three casks of wine and thirty pounds of sugar.— 
Have you not bought any stockings —I have bought nine pair of 
them.—Have you also bought handkerchiefs t—I have bou he two 
dozen of them. —Why have you not bought gold rings !—I could 
not buy anything more, for I had no more money. — Are there many 
soldiers in your country ?— There is a regiment of three thousand 
men there.—How long have I kept your cousin’s money !—You 
have kept it almost a year. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 





SIXTY-SIXTH LESSON.— Sechs und sechjigste 
Lection. 


Just now. So chen. 
[ have just seen your brother. Sch habe fo chen Ihren Bruder gefer 
ben. 
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He has just written. — Er hat fo eben gefihrieben. 
The men have just arrived. Die Leute find fo eben angefemmen. 
To spend money. Ausgeben*. 


How much have you spent to- Wicviel haben Sie heute ausgegeben ? 
ay 
To spend (to eat, toconsume). Berzehren. 


What am I to pay ? t Was habe ich verzehrt ? 

How much has he spent at the ¢ Wieviel hat er bei dem Wirthe 
inn ! verzehrt ? 

He has fifty crowns a month to } Er hat den Menat fünfsiig Thaler 
live upon. gu verzchren. 

To squander, to dissipate, Berfhwenden. 
to lavish. 

He has squandered all his Gr bat fein ganzes Germéigen vers 
wealth. ſchwendet. 

The landlord, the innkeeper, der Wirth; 

the wealth, the fortune, das Vermögen ; 

entire, whole, ganz. 


+ Woher find Sie? Wo find Sie 
ber ? 


Was für ein Landsmann“ find Sie? 


From Venice. Ven (aus) Venedig, 
From London. en (aus) Eenden. 
I am from Dresden. Sch bin aus Dresden. 


Obs. A. The syllable er is the characteristic termi- 
nation of the masculine gender,” and signifies the per- 
son that performs or is accustomed to perform the thing 
expressed by the verb. This syllable joined to the 
name of a town or country, forms a substantive de- 
noting the man born in such a town or country. Ex. 


What countryman are you } 3 


He is a saddler, er ift ein Sattler; 
a baker, ein Bäder ;° 
a locksmith, ein Schloſſer; 

the lock, das Schloß ; 

the saddle, der Sattel ; 

the key, der Schlüſſel. 


a The plural of ber Landémann, the countryman, one of the same country, 
is Randéelente. Ita feminine ie Landemännin, country-woman, a woman of the 
same country. This word must not be mistaken for ber Landmann, the coun- 
tryman, farmer, rustic, the plural of which is Landlente. 

> For this reason most substantives of this termination are of the mascu- 


line fonder. 
e Derived from baden, to bake. 
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He is from Berlin. t Sr ift ein Berliner. 
Are you an Englishman? Sind Sic ein Engländer I 
Whence do you come? ; Seat ei bec? 
I come from Paris. Sch komme von Paris. 
Dienen (governs the dative). 
To serve, to wait upon. Bedi F en (governs the acca- 
satıve). 


To serve some one, or to wait Jemandem dienen 
upon some one. 


To be in one’s service. Bei Semandem dienen. 
Has he been in your service? Sat er bei Ihnen gedient ? 
Does he serve you well ? Bedient er Sie gut? 
He serves me very well. Er bedient mich ſehr gut. 
This is to no purpose (of nouse). } Das dient zu nichte. 
Do you choose any of it} t Kann ich Ihnen damit dienen ? 


I do not like it. 


It will not do for me. 4 Damit ift mir nicht gedient. 


Beet ine). (verb. act. and 
; neut. irreg.). 
To spoil. Su Sdanden maden (a vul- 
gar expression). 
Thou spoilest—he spoils. Du beebiröfl, ee verdirbt. (Imp. 
verdarb. 
You have spoiled my book. Sie haben mein Buch verderben. 
My book is spoiled. Mein Buch ift verdorben (zu Schans 
den gemadt). 
Has he spoiled my hat } Hat er meinen Hut verborben (zu 
Schanden gemacht) ? 
To damage. Belhädigen. 
That hat fits you well. Diefer Hut fteht Ihnen gut. 
How does this hat fit me ? Wie fteht mir diefer Hut? 
It does not fit you. Gr fteht Ihnen nicht gut. 
Most lovely, charming. Allerliebft.d 
Admirably. Bunderfchön. 


To dress, to fit, to sit well. Kleiden. 


Obs. B. The verb Heiden, when it signifies to fit, to 
sit well, is neuter ; but when it means to dress, to clothe, 
it is active, and governs the accusative in both signi- 
fications. 


d Wier is the genitive plural of the word all, all. It is sometimes thus 
Joined to the superlative to give i: more strength. 
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That hat fits you admirably well. Diefer Hut Meldet Sie allerliebſt. 


That coat fits him. Dicfer Rod Heidet ihn gut. 
My father clothes me. Mein Vater Eleidet mid. 
God clothes the poor. Gott Heider dic Armen. 


The man with the blue coat. Der Mann mit dem blauen Kleide. 
How was the child dressed ? Wie war das Kind geficidet ? 


lt was dressed in green. 1 Gé war grün gefleidet. 
How large? 
Of what size ? ‘ Wie groß ? 


How high? of what height? Wie hed? 
How deep ! of whatdepth? Wie tief? 
Dr what height is hie Neh wie 3 iſt Fin Baus ? 
t is nearly thirty feet high. 6 iff ungefähr dreifig Fuß hod. 
(Lesson LXV. Obs. 0) 


True. Bahr. 

Is it true that his house has been Sift e8 wahr, daß fein Haus abges 

bumt! brannt ift ? 
It is true. Es ift wahr. 
Is it not? (meaning, Is it not ¢ Nicht wahr ? 

true } 

The philosopher, der eae der Philoſoph (gen. 
; en). 
EXERcisEs. 156. e 


Who is the man who has just spoken to you t—He is a learned 
man.— What has the shoemaker just brought !—He has brought the 
boots and shoes which he has made us.—Who are the men that 
have just arrived —They are philosophers.—Of what country are 
they '— They are from London.—Who is the man who has just 
started I—He is an Englishman, who has squandered away (vers 
ſchwendet) all his fortune in France.— What countryman are you 1— 
I am a Spaniard, and my friend is an Italian.—Wilt thou go for 
the locksmith ?—Why must I go for the locksmith I—He (Derfelbe) 
must make me a key, for I have lost the one belonging to my room 
(den meines Jimmers).— Where did your uncle dine yesterday !— 
He dined at the innkeeper’s.—How much did he spend !—He spent 
three florins.—How much has he a month to live upon '—He has 
two hundred florins a month to live upon.—Must I go for the sad- 
dler!—You must go for him, for he mast mend the saddle.—Have 
you seen any one at the market 1—I have seen a good many people 
there.—How were they dressed I—Some were dressed in blue, 
some in green, some in yellow, and several in red. 


157. 


Who are those men !—The one who is dressed in grey is my 
neighbour, and the one with the black coat the physician, whose 
son has given my neighbour a blow with a stick.— Who is the man 
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with the green coat —He is one of my relations.—Are you from 
Berlin ?}—No, I am from Dresden.—How much money have your 
children spent to-day !—They have spent but little; they have 
spent but one florin.—Does that man serve you well 1—He does 
serve me well; but he spends too much.—Are you willing to take 
this servant |—I am wil ing to take him if he will serve me.—Can 
I take thie servant — You can take him, for he has served me very 
well.—How long is it since he (first) served you !—It is but two 
months since.—Has he served you long 1—He has served me I 
six years.— How much did you give him a year (des Sabres) = 
ve I him five hundred francs without clothing him.—Did he b 

Ca with (ei) you —He did board with me.— What did yon give 

him to eat!—I gave him whatever (von allem, was) 1 ate.— ere 
you pleased with him > was much (fehr) pleased with him. (See 
end of Lesson XXXIV. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH LESSON.— Sieben und sechzigete 


Lection. 
To trust with. Anvertrauen. 
To entrust, to confide, to commit Bertrauen. 


in confidence. 


I trust you with my money. Sch vertraue Ihren mein Ged an. 

He has trasted me with his mo- Gr Hat mir fein Geld anvertraut. 
ney. 

I entrust you with a secret. Ich vertraue Ihnen ein Geheims 


nif. 
To unbosom one’s self to one. + Sid) Semandem vertrauen. 


The secret, das Geheimniß (plur. e*). 
To keep anything secret. Stas ge —— — 
rele, 
I have kept it secret. FR "babe es geheim gehalten. 
ret (adjective). Geheim. 
To pity. Beflagen. 
With all my heart. T Bon ganzem Herzen. 
Do you pity that man! Beblagen Sie diefen Mann ? 


I do pity him with all myheart. Ich beflage ihn von ganzem Gers 
gen. 


To offer—offered. Anbieten? —angeboten 
Imperf. bo 
I offer it you. Sch biete es F an. 


a Neuter nouns terminating in $, add e to all cases of the plural without 
softening the radical vowel. 
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From. Für (a preposition governing 
, the accusative). 
. Sorge für etwas tragen”. 
To take care of something. AR Ade nebaen®. 
für Maso. Neut. 
-. § Dafür beforgt fein 2 . 
To take care of it. Dafür forgen ibn es beforgen. 
"To take care of the hat. Den Hut in Acht nehmen*. 
Imperf. nahm. 

Do you take care of yourclothes? Nehmen Sie Ihre Kleider in Acht? 
I do take care of them. t Ih nehme fie in Acht. 


Obs. A. There are in German many substantives, 
adverbs and other words and expressions which form 
one signification with the verb, as: auswendig lernen, to 
learn by heart ;* gern efien*, to like to eat (Lesson 
LIV.) ; ſchuldig fein*, to owe (Lesson XLVIL), &c. These 
are placed exactly like the separable particles (Lesson 
XXYV.), but are never joined to the verb. 


Wellen Sie für mein Pferd fore 


Will you take care of my horse?< gen 
Eich ave Pferd beforgen ? 
. . wi t forgen. 
I will take care of it. Sah will e6 beforgen, 
To take care. Sorgen, beforgen. 


The merchant of Hamburg. Der Hamburger Kaufmann. 


Obs. B. The genitive of names of towns is gener- 
ally expressed in German by an adjective. This is 
formed by adding the syllable er to the name, and is 
indeclinable. Ex. | 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. der Leipziger Student —bie\ Leip⸗ 
The student ) Gen. ded Leipziger Studenten —ber | siger 
of Leipzic. } Dar. dem Leipziger Studenten — den ( Stu⸗ 
Acc. den Leipziger Stubenten —bie) dentert. 


® This and the above examples show that such a construction is not alto- 
gether unusual in English. 


« The first of these two expressions is the best. 
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The citizen (burgess) of London, der Londener Bürger ; 
the citizen of Pils, ’ der Parifer Bürger ,” 
the beer of Strasburg, das Straßburger Bier. 


Exercises. 158. 


Are there many philosophers in your country There are as 
many there as in yours.—How does this hat fit me !—It fits yon 
very well.—How does this hat fit your brother —It fits him ad- 
mirably.—Is your brother as tall (groß) as you 1—He is taller than 
I, but am older than he.—How high is this man ?—He is five 
feet, four inches high.—How high is the house of our landlord ?— 
It is sixty feet high.—Is your well deep !— Yes, Sir, for it is fifty 
feet deep.— How long have those men been in your father’s service ? 
—They have been in his service already more than three years.— 
Has your cousin been long at Paris ?—He has been there nearly 
six years.—Who has spoiled my knife ?7—Nobody has spoiled it, 
for it was spoiled when we were in want of it.—Is it true that your 
ancle has arrived ?—I assure you that he has arrived.—Is it true 
that the king has assured you of his assistance 1—I assure you that 
it is ‘rue.—Is it true that the six thousand men whom we were ex- 
pecting have arrived ?—I have heard so.—Will you dine with us? 
—I cannot dine with you, for I have just eaten.—Will your brother 
drink o glass (of) wine !—He cannot drink, for, I assure you, he 
has jatt drunk.—-Do you throw away your hat f—I do not throw it 
away, for it fits me admirably.—Does your friend sell his coat — 
He does not sell it, for it fits him most beautifully.—There are many 
learned men in Berlin, are there not (nicht wahr) 1 asked Cuvier a 
man from Berlin (der Berliner). Not so many as when you were 
there, answered the man from Berlin. 


159. 


Why do you pity that man 7—I pity him, because he has trusted 
a merchant of Hamburg with his money, and the man (diekr) will 
not return it to him.—Do you trust this citizen with anything —I 
do not trust him with anything—Has he already kept anythin 
from you? (Ihnen etwas behalten).—I have never trusted him wi 
anything, so that he has never kept anything from me Will you 
trust my father with your money t—I will trust him with it.— What 
secret has my son entrusted you with !—I cannot entrust you with 
that with which he has entrusted me, for he has desired (bitten*) 
me to keep it secret.—-Whom do you entrust with your secrets 1-— 
I entrust nobody with them, so that nobody knows them.—Has 
our brother been rewarded }—He has on the contrary been pun- 
ished ; bat I beg you to keep it secret, for no one knows it.— What 
has happened to him !—I will tell you what has happened to him, 
if you promise me to keep it secret.—Do you promise me to keep 
it secret !—I promise yom for I pity him with all my heart. (See 
end of Lesson XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht und sechjgste 
Lection. 
Each child. 337 Kind. 
Every one. Jedermann. 


The whole world. Die ganze Welt. 


Obs. A. Sedermant adds 8 in the genitive, and re- 
mains invariable in the other cases, thus: 


Nom. Stedermann. 


Every one, every body. Da —— 


Acc. Jedermann. 
Every thing (meaning all). Alles. 


Obs. B. Alle, all, taken substantively, is put in the 
neuter gender singular. Ex. 


He knows every thing. Er fonn alles. 
1 have seen all. Ich babe alles gefehen. 
He is fit for any thing. ft Er tft zu allem zu gebrauchen. 


Obs. C. Ganz, whole, entire, is used with the article, 
but aff, all, is never used with it. 


The whole town. Die ganze Stadt. 
The whole society. Die ganze Geſellſchaft. 
His whole wealth. Sein ganzes Vermogen. 

The walk (meaning the place to der Spagterplag ; 

walk in), 

the concert, Concert ; 

the walk (meaning the walking), der Spaziergang. 

There were many people in ) Es waren Ep Leute auf dem Spas 


walk (at the concert). giecgange (im Concert). 
1 have cut his finger. en habe ihn in em Finger ges 
nitten. 
He has cut my leg. t bad hat mich in das Bein geſchnit⸗ 
He has cut off his finger. & ‘hat ihm den Finger abgeſchnitten. 
He has cut it off. Gr hat ihn ihm abgefhnitten. 
Entirely. Gaͤnzlich. 


To bring along with one. Mithbringen*. 
Have you come quite alone! Sind Sie ganz allein gefoumen ? 
9% 
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Obs. D. Allein, asa conjunction, has the same signifi- 
cation as aber, but ; as an adverb it signifies alone. 


No, I have brought all my men Mein, ich Habe alle meine Leute mits 
along with me. gebracht. 

He has brought all his menalong Gr hat alle feine Leute mitgebracht. 
with him. 

Have you brought your brother Haben Sie Ihren Bruder mitges 
along with you ! brat? 

Ihave brought him along with Id habe ihm mitgebradt. 


me. 
Have you told the groom to bring ‚Haben Sie dem Stallknecht gefagt, mie 
me the horse ? das Pferd zu bringen ? 
The groom, der Stallknecht. 


Unweit, in der Nähe (go- 
verns the genitive). 


Near. Bei (governs the dative). 
Neben (governs the dative and 
accus.). 
Near me. Neben mir. 
Bei dem Feuer. 
Near the fire. Am Feuer. 
Gor dem Feuer. 
Near the castle. Unweit des Schloſſes. 
Where do you live ? Mo wohnen Sie? 
I live near the castle. Ach wohne unweit des Schloſſes. 
Whatare you doing near the fire? Was thun Sie bei dem Feuer 7 
To fall. Kallen (takes fein for its auxi- 
liary). 
Thou fallest—he falls. Du fällt — er füllt. 
Fallen. efallen. 


& 
Fell (Imperf.). Fiel. 
To drop (meaning to let fall). Fallen laffen® 


Has he dropt anything ? Hat er etwas fallen laffen ? 
He has not dropt anything. Gr hat nichts fallen laffen. 
To hinder, to prevent. Verbhindercn. 


You hinder me from sleeping. Cie verhindern mich zu ſchlafen. 


ExERcises. 160. 


Whom do you pity !—I pity your friend.—Why do you pi 
him 7—1 pity him because he is ill.—Do the merchants af Berlin 


a Das Schloß, the castle, is declined exactly like das Schloß, the lock. 
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ity anybody !——They pity nobody.—Do you offer me anything !— 
1 eher you a gold ring.— What has my Father offered Yon He 
has offered me a fine book.—To whom do you offer those fine 
horses ?—I offer them to the French officer.—Do you offer that fine 
carriage to my uncle ?—I do offer it to him.—Dost thou offer thy 

retty little dog to these good children !—I do offer it to them, for 
| love them with all my heart.— What have the citizens of Stras- 
burg offered you !— They have offered me good beer and salt-meat 

efalzenes Fleiſch) — To whom do you offer money ?—I offer some to 
those Parisian citizens, who have assured me of their assistance.— 
Will you take care of my clothes —I will take care of them.— Wilt 
thou take care of my hat !—I will take care of it.—Are you takin 
care of the book which I lent you ?—I am taking care of it.—Wil 
this man take care of my horse ?—He will take care of it—Who 
will take care of my servant ?—The landlord will take care of him. 
— Does your servant take care of your horses ?-—He does take care 
of them.—Is he taking care of your clothes 1—He is taking care of 
them, for he brushes them every morning.—Have you ever drunk 
Strasburg beer !—I have never drunk any.—Is it long since you ate 
Leipzic bread 1—It is almost three years since I ate any. 


161. 


Have you hurt my brother-in-law 1—I have not hurt him; but he 
has cut my finger.— What has he cut your finger with !—With the 
knife which you had lent him.—Why have you given that boy a 
blow with your fist?—Because he hindered me from sleeping.— 
Has anybody hindered you from writing —Nobody has hindered 
me from writing; but I have hindered somebody from hurting your 
cousin.—Has your father arrived !—Every body says that he has 
arrived; but I have not seen him yet.—Has the physician hurt 
your son ?—He has hurt him, for he has cut his finger.—Have they 
cut off this man’s leg 1— They have cut it off entirely.—Are you 
pleased with your servant }—I am much (fehr) pleased with him, 

or he is fit for anything.— What does he know ?7—He knows every 
thing.—Can he ride on horse-back 1—He can.— Has your brother 
returned at last from Germany !—He has returned thence, and has 
brought you a fine horse.—Has he told his groom to bring itto me } 
—He has told him to bring it to you.—Whatdo you think (fagen) of 
(su) that horse ? -I think (fage) that it is a fine and good one, and 
(1) beg you to lead it into the stable.—In what did you spend your 
time yesterday ?—I went to the public walk (der Spazierplaß), and 
afterwards to the concert.—Were there many people in the publio 
walk 1— There were many people there. 


162. 


What did you see at the concert ?—I saw many people. — What 
did you do after the concert !—I went to the inn (daé Wirthshaus) 
in order to dine.—-Have you dined well !—I have dined very well, 
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but 1 have spent too much.—How much have you spent 1—I have 
spent nearly two florins and a half.—Is the fare (Speifet man) good 
at your inn t—It is very good; but every thing is so dear, that one 
ınust be rich to dine there.—Have you dropt anything ?—I have 
dropt nothing; but my cousin dropt some money.— Who picked it 
up !—Some men who were passing by picked it up.—Have they 
returned it to him ?—They have returned it to him, for they were 
good people.— Where were you going to when I met you this morn- 
ing ?!—I was going to my uncle.—Where does he live ?—He lives 
near the castle.— What news has (fagt) your uncle ?—He has no 
news.—What has happened to him ?—A little misfortune has hap- 
pened to him.— Will you tell me what has bappened to him ?—I 
will tell it you; but I beg you to keep it secret.—I promise you to 
tell it to nobody.—Will you tell me now what has happened to 
him 1—He fell as (alg) he was going to the theatre.—Is he ill !— 
He is very ill.—I pity him from my heart, if he is ill.— Have you 
succeeded in finding a hat that fits you well !—I have succeeded in 
finding one.—How does it fit you ?}—~It fits me admirably. (See 
end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-NINTH LESSON.— Nenn und sechigste 


Lection. 
Far. Weit. 
How far} Wie weit 7 
How far is it from here to Ber- Wie weit ift e8 von bier nad Bers 
in fin 
Is it far from here to Berlin? Iſt es weit von hier nach Berlin ? 
It is far. Es tft weit. 
It is not far. Es ift nicht weit. 
How many miles is it 3 Wieviel Meilen find es 7 
It is twenty miles. Es find zwanzig Meilen. 
© mile, die Meile (a feminine noun"). 
It is almost a hundred and thirty Es find beinahe hundert und dreifig 
miles from here to Berlin. Meilen von hier nad Berlin. 
It is nearly a hundred miles from G¢ find ungefähr hundert Meilen von 
Berlin to Vienna. Berlin nad Wien. 
To like better. Lieber mögen.» 
Part. past gemodt. 
Imperf. me dte. 
I like better, thou likest better, Sd mag fieber, du magft ficber, ex 
he likes better. mag lteber. 


® A German mile is equal to four English miles and a balf. 
» Lieber is the comparative to gern. (See Lessons XXXIX. and LIV.) 
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Thar Als, als daß 
Ich mag lieber hier bleiben als aude 
I like staying here better than} gehen, 
going out. Sch mee lieber hier, als daß Ich auss 
gehe. 
Mögen Sie lieber fehreiben als fpres 
Do you like to writebetterthan } cen? 
to speak ? en Sie lieber, als daß Sie fpres 
en? 
Ich mag fieber fprechen alé fehreis 
I like to speak better than to ben. 
write. Ich fpreche Heber, alé dag ich fchreis 
be. 
He likes to play better than to Gr mag lieber fpielen als ſtudi⸗ 
study. ren. 
He likes to do both. Gr thut beides gern. 


I like beef better than mutton. } Ich effe Fieber Rind: alg Kalbs 


fleiſch. 
He likes beer better than wine. + Gr trinkt lieber Bier als Wein. 
Do you like bread better than + Gffen Sie lieber Brod als Käs 
cheese ? fe? 
I like neither the one nor the Sch effe keins von beiden gern. 
other. 
I like tea as much as coffee. Sh trinke eben fo gern Thee wie 


Kaffee. 
The calf, das Kalb. 
Quick, fast. Geſchwind, [nell 
Slow, slowly. Langfam. 
He eats quicker than I. Er ift geſchwinder als ich. 
Do you learn as fast as I? Lernen Sie fo ſchnell wie ich ? 
I learn faster than you. Ich lerne ſchneller als Sie. 
I do not understand you, because Sch verftehe Sie nicht, weil Sie u 
you speak too fast. ſchnell fprechen. 
Cheap. Wohlfeil. 
Does he sell cheap? Verkauft er woh feil ? 
He does not sell dear. Gr verkauft nicht thener. 
He has sold to me very dear. Gr hat mit febr theuer verkauft. 
So. So. 
So much. So viel 


- 


© When two or more compounds terminate in the same component word, 
this is joined only to the last, and a German hyphen (=) is placed after the 
others. Ex. der Gin: und Auégang, the entrance and exit; er ift ein guter 
Sprach⸗ and Echreiblebrer, he is a master of languages and of writing ; 
Rind⸗ und Echöpfenfleifch, beef mutton; aufs und zumachen, to open and 
to shut ; instead of der Cingang und Ausgang, der Eprachlehrer und Schreibe 
lehrer, Rind Meifey und Schörfenteifd, aufmachen und zumachen. 
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This man sells every thing so Dicer Mann verfauft alles fo theuer, 
very dear that one cannot buy daß man nichts bei ihm kaufen 
any thing of him. fann. 


{> In a sentence in which the verb ought to stand 
at the end (Lesson XLVII.), when the auxiliary fein® 
or werben*, or one of the verbs ditrfen*, fönnen*, laffen®, 
mögen*, müffen*, follen*, wollen*, is added to an infini- 
tive, it must be placed immediately after that infini- 
tive, as is seen in the above example. 


I do not know what you wish to Sch weiß nicht, was Sie fagen wels 


say. (en. 
You speak so fast that I cannot Sie fpreden fo ſchnell, daß ich Sie 
understand you. nicht verftchen fann. 
[ assure you that he wishes to Sch verfichere Sie, daß ex Sie fpres 
speak to you. chen will. 
To drink. Trinkens. 
Drank. Trank (Imperf.). 


Do you drink tea or coffee 1 Trinken Sie Thee oder Kaffee 2 

I drink neither the one nor the Sch trinfe eins von beiden. 
other. 

What do you drink in the morn- Bas trinfen Sie des Morgens 7 
ing 


EXERCISES. 163. 


How far is it from Paris to London t—It is nearly (beinahe) a 
nundred miles from Paris to London.—Is it far from here to Ham- 
burg ?!—It ie far—Is it far from here to Vienna !—It is almost a 
hundred and forty miles from here to Vienna.—Is it further from 
Berlin to Dresden than from Leipzic to Berlin —It is further from 
Berlin to Dresden than from Leipzic to Berlin.—How far is it from 
Paris to Berlin?—It is almost a hundred and thirty miles from here 
to Berlin.—Do you intend to go to Berlin soon t—I do intend to go 
thither soon.— Why do you wish to go this time ?—In order to buy 
good books and a good horse there ; and to see my good friends.— 
s it long since you were there 1—It is nearly two years since I was 
there.—Do you not go to Vienna this year !-—I do not go thither, 
for it is too far from here to Vienna.—Is it long since you saw 
your Hamburg friend !—I saw him but a fortnight ago.—Do your 
scholars like to learn by heart?—They do not like to learn by 
heart; they like reading and writing better than learning by heart.— 
Do you like beer better than cider —I like cider better than beer. 
— Does your brother like to play 1—He likes to study better than 
to play.—Do you like meat better than bread ?—I like the latter 
better than the former.—Do you like to drink better than to eat! 
—I like to eat better than to drink ; but my uncle likes to drink 
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Than Als, als daß. 
Ich mag lieber hier bleiben als aus⸗ 
llike staying here better than) gehen. 
going out. Ich — lieber hier, als daß ich aus⸗ 
gehe. 
Moͤgen Sie lieber ſchreiben als ſpre⸗ 
Do you like to writebetterthan} den? 
to speak ? oe Sie Lieber, alé daß Sie fores 
en | 
Ich mag lieber fprechen als fehreis 
llike to speak better than to ben. 
write. * ſpreche lieber, als daß ich ſchrei⸗ 
e. 
He likes to play better than to Gr mag lieber ſpielen als ſtudi⸗ 
study. ren. 
He likes to do both. Gr thut beides gern. 
I like beef better than mutton. f oA — lieber Rinde als Kalb⸗ 
eiſch.e 


He likes beer better than wine. + Gr trinkt licher Bier als Wein. 
Do you like bread better than } Gffen Sie lieber Brod als Kas 
cheese ? fe? 


I ae neither the one nor the Sch effe feing von beiden gern. 
other. 
I like tea as much as coffee. Sch trinke eben fo gern Shee wie 
Kaffee. 
The calf, das Kalb. 
Quick, fast. Gefhwind, ſchnell. 
Slow, slowly. fangfam. 
He eats quicker than I. Gr ift geſchwinder als ich 
Do ~w°u learn as fast as 1} Lernen Sie fo fehnell wie ich 7 
I lezseın faster than you. Ich lerne ſchneller als Sie. 
{do notunderstand you, because Sch verfiehe Sie nicht, weil Sie gs 
yoou speak too fast. ſchnell fprechen. 
Cheap. Wohlfeil 
Does he sell cheap ? Verfauft er wehtfeil ? 
He does not sell dear. Er verkauft nicht theses. 
He has sold to me very dear. Cr hat mir fehr thencr aula 
So. ee. 
So much. So piel 
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governs the one or the other case. In the third person 
singular and plural it is always fi, whether the verb 


governs the dative or accusative. 


A REFLEXIVE VERB GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 
To disguise myself—to disguise Mid verftellen — Uns verſtellen. 


ourselves. 


To disguise thyself—to disguise Dic verftellen — Euch verfiellen. 


yourselves. 


A REFLEXIVE VERB GOVERNING THE DATIVE. 
To represent to myself—to re- Mir vorfiellen — Uns verftellen. 


present to ourselves. 


To represent to thyself—to re Dir vorftellen — Euch vorftellen. 


present to yourselves. 


THIRD PERSON FOR ALL GENDERS. 
Singular and Plural Detive and Accusative. 


To disguise one’s self—to repre- Sich verftellen — fich vorſtellen. 


sent to one’s self. 


I The personal pronoun of reflexive verbs is 
placed after the verb as in English; and so are all 
other personal pronouns when they are not in the no- 


minative. 


Obs. A. There is no real reflexive verb in English, 
that is to say, such as cannot be used otherwise; but 
in German, there are many, as for instance the follow- 
ing, which govern the accusative : 


To rejoice. 
To be ashamed. 
To look back. 


Do you see yourself ? 

I do see myself. 

Thou cuttest thyself. 
He cuts himself. 

I aın afraid to go thither. 
They burn themselves. 


To flatter. 


Dost thou flatter thyself ? 
I do not flatter myself. 


Sic freuen. 
Sich [hämen. 
Sich umfehen*. Imperf. fab. 


Schen Sie fih? (Sehet Ihr Cu?) 
Sch fehe mid. · 

Du ſchneideſt Dich. 

Er fchneidet fic. 

Sch fürchte mich hinzugehen. 

Sie brennen fid. 


S dmeideln (governs the da- 


tive). 
Schmeidelit Du Dir 7 
Sch fehmeichle mir nicht. 
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We do not flatter ourselves. Wir ſchmeicheln ung nicht. 


He disguises himself. Gr verftellt ſich. 

You represent to yourself. Sie ftellen ſich ver. 

To fear some one. Semanden fürchten. 

To be afraid of somebody. Sid vor Semandem fürchten. 

Iam not afraid of him. Ich fürchte mid nicht vor ihm. 

I do not fear him. Sch fürchte ihn nicht. 

Of whom are you afraid ? Bor wen firdten Ste fic ? 

Whom do you fear? Wen fürchten Sie t 

To enjoy something. . 

To ne one’s self in doing C8 „Beitvertveiß mit etwas 
something. gen. 

To away the time. Die Beit vertreiben®. 

To drive away. BVertreiben*. 

Driven away. Gertrieben. 

Drove away. $Bertrieb (Imperf.). 


The pastime, the diversion. Der Zeitvertreib. 

In what do you amuse yourself? Womit vertreiben Sie fid) die Zeit? 
I amuse myself in reading. Sc, vertreibe mir die Bett mit Lefen. 
He diverts himself in playing. Er vertreibt fich die Zeit mit Spielen. 


Maxc. Fem. veut. 


Each or each | Seber, jede, jedes. 
one. 0 Ein jeder, eine jebe, ein jedes. (Jedermann.) 


Obs. B. Seder, jebe, jedes, has no plural, and is de- 
clined like all, with the characteristic termination of 
the article (Lesson XLIX.). Preceded by the indefinite 
article, it is declined like an adjective preceded by this 
article. 


Every man has his taste. Seder Menſch hat feinen Geſchmack. 
Each of you. Ein jeder von Euch. 
Every body speaks of it. Jedermann fpricht davon. 
Each man amuses himself as he Gin jeder vertreibt ſich die Zeit wie 
likes. es ihm gefällt. 
Each one amuses himself in the Gin jeder vertreibt fich die Zeit fo gut 
best way he can. ev kann. 
The taste, der Geſchmack. 


To mistake, to be mistaken. Sid irren, ih tdufden 


Every man is liable to mistake. Seder Menſch kann fic irren. 
You are mistaken. Sie irren fic. 


To soil. Beichmusen, ſchmudig machen. 
To deceive. Betriigen® (betriegen*). 
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Deceived. Betrogen (past part.) Imperf. bes 
tr 
He has cheated me of a hundred Gr bet mich um bundert Shaler bes 
crowns. trogen. 
At (over). Ueber (a preposition governing 
the dative and accusative). 
To rejoice at something. Sich über etwas freuen. 


I rejoice at your happiness. Ich freue mich über Shr Glad. 
At what does your uncle rejoice? Workber freut fid) Ihr Obeim ? 


To believe. Glauben. 


This verb requires the person in the dative, and the 
thing in the accusative. It governs also the accusa- 
tive with the preposition at. 


Do you believe that man? Glauben Sie diefem Manne? 
I do not believe him. Sch glaube Ihm nicht. 
Do you believe what I am tell- Glauben Sie mir, was ih Ihnen 
ing you e? 
5 lieve in God, Sch glaube an Gett. 
The God, der Gott (plural Götter) ; 


the story-teller, the liar, der Lügner. 
To utter a falsehood, to lie. £üigen (part. past gelogen, Imperf. 
log). 
(See the Continuation of this Lesson Page 211.) 


EXERCISES. 165. 


Have you written long or short letters !—I have written (both) 
‚ong and short ones.—Have you many apples ?—I have so man 
of them that I do not know which I shall (fol) eat.—Do you wis 
to give anything to these children !—They have studied so badly, 
that I do not wish to give them anything. —What is this man re- 
jeieing at?—He is rejoicing at the lack which has happened to his 

rother.— What dost thou rejoice at !—I rejoice at the good fortune 
that has happened to you.—What do your children rejoice at — 
They rejoice at seeing you.—Do you rejoice at the happiness of 
my father ?—I do rejoice at it.—What does your uncle say to my 
happiness %—He rejoices at it from his heart.—Do you flatter my 
brother!—I do not flatter him.—Does this master flatter his pu- 

ils —He does not flatter them.—Is he pleased with them 1—He 
is much (fchr) pleased (zufrieden) with them when they learn well; 
but he is highly (ſehr) displeased with them when they do not learn 
well.—Do you flatter me ?—I do not flatter you, for I love you.— 
Do you see yourself in that small looking-glass ?—I do see myselt 
in it.—Can your friends see themselves in that large looking- 
glass !—They can see themselves therein.— Why do you not re- 
main near the fire}—Because I am afraid of burning myself.— 
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Does this man make his fire?—He does not make it, for he is 
afraid of burning himself.—Do you fear me !—I do not fear you.— 
De you fear those ugly men ?—I do not fear them, for they hurt 
nobody.— Why do those children run away I—They run away, be- 
cause they are afraid of you.—Do you run away before your ene- 
mies 1—I do not run away before them, for I do not fear them. 


166. 


In what do your children amuse themselves!—They amuse 
themselves in stadying, writing, and playing.—In what do you 
amuse yourself !—I amuse myself in the best way I can, for I read 
good books, and I write to my friends.—In what do you amuse 
yourself when you have nothing to do at home t—I go to the play 
and to the concert, for every one amuses himself in the best way 
he can.—Every man has his taste; what is yours !—Mine is to 
study, to read a good book, to go to the theatre, the concert, the 
ball, and the public walk, and to ride on horseback.—Has that 
physician done any harm to your child!—He has cut his finger 
(es in den Finger), but he has not done him any harm; so you are 
mistaken, if you believe that he has done him any harm.—Why do 
you listen to that man ?—I listen to him, but I do not believe him; 
for I know that he is a story-teller.—How do you know that he is 
a story-teller —He does not believe in God; and all those who 
do not believe in God are story-tellers.—Why does your cousin 
not brush his hat1— He does not brush it, because he is afraid of 
soiling his fingers (fic die Finger) —What does my neighbour tell 
you —He tells me that you wish to buy his horse; but I know 
that he is mistaken, for you have no money to buy it— What do 
they say at the market — They say that the enemy is beaten.—Do 

ou believe it 1—I do believe it, because every one says so. - Why 

ave you bought that book !—I bought it, because I wanted it to 
learn German; and because every one spoke of it. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 


CONTINUATION OF THE SEVENTIETH LESSON. 
Folge der siebenzigsten Lection. 


When a proposition has no definite subject, the 
English, in order to avoid the pronouns they, people, 
&c., use the verb in the passive voice ; and say: I was 
told, instead of, They told me; It was given to me, in- 
stead of, They gave it to me. This is expressed in Ger- 
man by means of the indefinite pronoun man, one, as 
in French by on. Ex. 
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I am told that he is arrived. Man fagt mic, daß ex angekemmen 
i 


A knife was given to him to cut Man gab ihm ein Meffer, fein Bred 
his bread, and,he cut his zu fchneiden, und er fehnitt fi in 


finger. den Finger. 
a 
PERFECT OF REFLEXIVE VERBS. 
Have you cut yourself? Haben Sie fic) gefhnitten ? 
I have not cut myself. Sch babe mich nicht gefchnitten. 


Have those men cut themselves ? Haben fid) Dice Mannev gefchnitten ? 
They have not cut themselves. Sie haben fid nicht geſchnitten. 


Hast thou hurt thyself? Haft Du Dir weh gcthan ? 

I have not hurt myself. Sch habe mir nicht roch gethan. 

Who has cut himself? Wer hat fic) geichnirten ? 

I have cut my finger. + Ich habe mich in den Finger ges 
ſchnitten. 

I have rejoiced. Sch habe mich gefreut (gefreuet). 

I have flattered myself. habe mir geſchmeichelt. 

Thou hast cut thyself. Du Haft Dich gefchnitten. 

He has flattered himself. Er hat fid) gefchmeichelt. 

We have been afraid. Tt Wir haben uns gefürchtet. 


t Ihr habt Euch geirrt. 
t Sie haben ſich geirrt. 


To pull out. Ausretfen®. 


He pulls out his hair. + Er reißt fih die Gaare aud 
He has pulled out his hair. i Gr hat fich die Haare auggeriffen. 
He has cut his hair. Gr bat fich die Haare abgefchnit- 


You have mistaken. 


ten. 
I have had my hair cut. T Sch babe mir die Haare fehneiden 
laſſen. 
I have cut my nails. T Sch habe mir die Nägel abgefhnits 
ten. 
The hair, bas Haar (plur. e). 
Zu Bette gehen®. 
To go to bed. 3 Schlafen gehen®. 
Sich legen. 
To get up, to rise. Auffteben*. 
Do you rise early ? Stehen Sie früh auf? 
I rise at sun-rise. Sch ftehe mit Sonnenaufgang auf. 
Sch gehe mit Sonnenuntergang zu 
I go to bed at sun-set. Bette. 


Sch lege mid mit Eonnenuntergang, 
At what time did you go to bed? Um weiche Beit find Ste zu Bette ges 
gan 
At midnight. um smitternadht 
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At three o’clock in the morning. ttm drei Ube Morgens. 


He went to bed late. Er ift fpät zu Bette gegangen. 
At what o’clock did you go to Um wieviel Uhr find Ste geftern zu 
bed yesterday ! Bette gegangen ? 
At a quarter past eleven. Um ein Viertel auf zwölf. 
The bed, das Bett (plur. en). 


The sun-rise, Sie Sennenaufgang. 


der Aufgang der Sonne. 


der Sonnenuntergan 
The sun-set, der Untergang dee Senne. 


Nothing but. Nichts als 


He has nothing but enemies. Gr bat nichts alé Feinde. 
He drinks nothing but water. Er trinft nichts alt Maffer. 


EXERCISES. 167. 


Did your father rejoice to see you !—He did rejoice to see me.— 
What did you rejoice at?—I rejoiced at seeing my good friends.— 
What was your uncle delighted with (Werüber hat fidh ihr Oheim 

cut) '—He was delighted with (über) the horse which you 
rought him from Germany.—What were your children delighted 
with !—They were delighted with the fine clothes which I had 
had made (for) them.—Why does this officer rejoice so much (fo 
febr) 7—Because he flatters himself he has good friends.—Is he not 
right in rejoicing tHe is wrong, for he has nothing but enemies. 
—Do you flatter yourself that you know German{i—I do flatter 
myself that I know it; for 1 can speak, read, and write it-——Can 
you write a German letter without an error (der Fehler) 1—I can.— 
oes any one correct your letters —No one corrects them; they do 
not require (brauchen nicht) to be corrected, for I make no faults in 
How many letters have you already written '—I have al- 
ready written a dozen.—Have you hurt yourself !—I have not hurt 
myself.—Who has hurt himself !—My brother has hurt himself, 
for he has cut his finger.—Is he still ill 1—He is better.—I rejoice 
to hear that he is no longer ill; for I love him, and I pitied him from 
my heart.—Why does your cousin pull out his hair?—Because he 
cannot pay what he owes.—Have you out your hair —I have not 
cut it (myself), but I have had it cut.—Why do you pity that 
child 1—Because he has cut his foot.—Why was a knife given to 
him 7—A knife was given to him to cut his nails, and he has cut 
his finger and his foot. 


168. 


Do you go to hed early !—I go to bed late, for I cannot sleep if 
I go to bed early.— At what o’clock did you go to bed yesterday }— 
Yesterday I went to bed at a quarter past eleven.—At what o'clock 
do your children go to bed 7~~They go to bed at sun-set.—Do they 
rise early *— They rise at sum-rise.—At what o’clock did you rise 
to-day ”—To-day I rose late, because I went to bed late yesterday 
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evening.—Does your son rise late7—He mast rise early, for he 
never goes to bed late.—-What does he do when he gets up t—He 
studies, and then breakfasts.—-Does he not go out before he break- 
fasts —No, he studies and breakfasts before he goes out.— What 
does he do after breakfast ——As soon as he has breakfasted he 
comes to my house, and we ride (on horseback) into the forest.— 
Didst thou rise this morning as early as 1?—I rose earlier than 
you, for I rose before sun-rise. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-FIRST LESSON.—@in nnd siebenzigste 
. Lection. 


To take a walk. 7 Spazieren gehen*. 
To take an airing in a carriage. Spazieren fahren ® (Imp. fuhr). 
To take a ride on horseback. Spazieren reiten* (Imp. ritt). 


I A. When two or more infinitives, two past 
participles, or a past participle and an infinitive de- 
pend upon each other, the last in English is put the 
first in German. 


Do you wish to take a walk (to Wellen Sie fpagieren gehen ? 
o a walking)? 

I do wish to take a walk (to go Sch will fpazieren geben. 

a walking). 
He wishes to take a walk, Er will fonzieren geben. 
Thou wishest to take an airing. Du willit fpazieren fahren. 
They wish to take a ride. Sie wollen fpazieren reiten. 
Do you wish to see him work? Mollen Sie ihn arbeiten feben ? 
Has your brother been praised! Sft She Bruder gelobt worden ? 


He takes a walk every day. Er geht alle Tage fpasicren. 
Do you often walk ? Gehen Sie oft (pagteren ? 
I take a walk every morning. Ich gehe alle Morgen fpazieren 


To take a child a walking. Ein Kind fpazieren führen. 

Do you take your children a $ühren Sie Ihre Kinder fpazieren, 
walking 

I take them a walking every Ich führe fie alle Abend ſpazieren. 
evening. 


LP B. Two infinitives or participles not depend- 
ing on each other follow the English construction. 


One must love and praise one’s Man muß feinen Freund lieben nnd 

riend. 

Whom must we despise and Wen muß man verachten und ftras 
punish } fin? 
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I take a walk, when I have no- Ich gehe fpagieren, wenn ich zu Haufe 
thing to do at home. nichts zu thun babe. 


Obs. A. The adverb wann is used to interrogate 
with respect to time only. In all other instances the 
English wien is translated by wenn. Ex. 


When do you start ! Wann reifen Sie ab 7 
When did he start? Wann ift er abgereift? 
To teach. Lehren 


Obs. B. This verb, when joined to an infinitive, 
governs the name of the person in the accusative ; 
and when the thing taught is expressed by a substan- 
tive, it governs a double accusative, the one of a per- 
son and the other of a thing. 


He teaches me to read. Er lehrt mich lefen. 

I teach him to write. Sch lehre thn ſchreiben. 

He teaches me arithmetic and Er lehrt mid das Rehnen und 
writing. Schreiben. 


Obs. C. All infinitives taken substantively are of 
the neuter gender. Any German infinitive may thus 
be taken substantively, e. g. bas Rechnen, arithmetic, 
from redjnen, to reckon; das Gdhreiben, the writing, 


from fdyreiben*, to write, &c. 
I teach you the German lan- Sch lebre Sie die deutſche Spras 

guage. che.* 

Unterriäten. 
To instruct. unterriät ertheiten (m g e⸗ 
ben*). 
The instruction, the lessons, ber Unterricht P 
; r gibt mir Unterricht. 

He gives me lessons. Gx ertheift mie Unterricht, 
I give him lessons in German (I Sch gebe (or ertheile) ihm Unterricht 

teach him German). im Deutfchen. 


I gave lessons in English to his Ich habe feinen Kindern Iinterricht 
children (Itaught his ehildren im Engliſchen ertheilt. 


English). 
He takes lessons in dancing. Er nimmt Unterricht im Tanzen. 
The learned man, der Gelebhrte ; 


e Die Sprache, the language, ie a feminine noun, and has f in the plural. 
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a learned man, ein Gelehrter (See Obs. Lesson 
the clergyman, der Geiltliche ; 
a clergyman, ein Geifilicher ; 


the German master (meaning 
the master of the German der Deutfchlehrer ; 
language), 
the German master (meaning 
that the master is a German, der deutſche Lehrer ; 
whatever he teaches), 
the dancing master, der Zanzmeifter. 
o dance. Tanzen. 
To cipher, to reckon. Rechnen. 


To remember, to recollect. Sich erinnern. 


Obs. D. This verb governs either the genitive alone, 
or, less elegantly, the accusative with the preposition 


eo 


Do you remember that man? Frinnern Sie fi) dieſes Mannes ? 
I do remember him. Sch erinnere mid) feiner. 

Grinnert er fih feines Verſpre 
$? 


« hen 
Does he recollect his promise! Grinnert er fic) an fein Verſpre⸗ 
en? 


He does recollect it. IE erinnert fich deſſen. 


Er erinnert fi daran. 
$ Erinnert er fic deffen? 


Does he recollect it?! 2 Erinnert er fih datan ? 

I remember you. Sch erinnere mid Sherer. 

I recollect them. Sch erinnere mid ihrer. 

He remembers me. Er erinnert fic) meiner. 

He recollects us. Er erinnert fi unfer. 

I have remembered him. Sch babe mich feiner erinnert. 


Exercises. 169. 


Do you call me !—I do call you.—What is your pleasure 1— You 
must rise, for it is already late.— What do you want me for !—1 
have lost all my money at play, and I come to beg youto lend me 
some.— What o’clock is it te is already a quarter past six, and 
you have slept long enough.—Is it long since you rose !—It is an 

our and a half since I rose.—Do you often go a walking!—I go 
a walking when I have nothing to do at home. —Do you wish to 
take a walk 1—I cannot take a walk, for I have too much to do.— 
Has your brother taken a ride on horseback —He has taken an 
airing in a carriage.—Do your children often go a walking ?—The 
go a walking every morning after breakfast.—Do you take a wal 
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after dinner !—After dinner I drink tea and then I take a walk.— 
Do you often take your children a walking !—I take them a walking 
every morning and every evening.— Can you go along with ma!— 
I cannot go along with you, for 1 must take my little brother out a 
walking.— Where do you walk ?—We walk in our uncle’s garden 
aad fields.—Do you like walking !—1 like walking better than eat- 
ing and drinking.—Does your father like to take a ride on horse- 
back '—He likes to take a ride in a carriage better than on horse- 
back. — Must one love children who are not good !—Ope ought, on 
the contrary, to punish and despise them. — Who has taught you to 
read !—I have learnt it with (bei) a French master.—Has he also 
taught you to write —He has taught me to read and to write.— 
Who has taught your brother arithmetic !—A German master has 
taught it him.—Do you wish to take a walk with us!—1 cannot go 
a walking, for 1am waiting for my German master.—Does your 
brother wish to take a walk !—He cannot, for he is taking lessons 
in dancing. 
170. 

Have you an English master —We have one.—Does he also 
ive you lessons in Italian !—He does not kaow Italian; but we 
ave an Italian and Spanish master.—What has become of your 

old writiag master !—He has taken orders (has become a clergy- 
man).— W hat has become of the learned man whom I saw at you 

house last winter !—He has set up for a merchant.—And what has 

become of his son !—He has turned a eoldier.—Do you still recol- 
lect my old dancing master!—I do still recollect him; what has 
become of him !—He is here, and you can see him, if you like 
(wetlen).—Hast thou a.German master ?—I have a very good (one), 
for it is my father, who gives me lessons in German and in Eng- 
lish.—Does your father also know Polish !—He does not know it 
yet, but he intends to learn it this summer. —Do you remember 
your promise !—I do remember it.— What did ja promise me ?— 

promised to give you lessons in German; and I will doit.— Wil 

you begin this morning t—I will begin this evening, if you please 
(wm es Ihnen gefällig ift}).—Do you recolleet the man whose son 
tanght us dancing !—I no longer recollect him.—Do you still recol- 
lect my brothers ?—I do recollect them very well, for when I was 
studying at Berlin, I saw them every day.—Does your unele still 
recollect me !—I assure you that he still recollects you.—Do you 
speak German better thaa my cousia t—I do not speak it as well as 
he, for he speaks it better than many Germans.—Which of your 
pupils speaks it the best !—The one that was walking with me yes- 
terday speaks it the best of them all.—Is your uncle’s house as high 
as outs 7—Y ours is higher than my uncle’s, but my cousin’s is the 
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highest house that I have ever seen.— Has your friend as many books | 
as 


7—You have more of them than he; but my brother has more 
of them than (both) you and he.—Which of us (Wer ven ung) has 
the most money 1—You have the most, for I have but thirty crowns, 
my friend has but ten, and you have five hundred. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 
j 
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SEVENTY-SECOND LESSON.— Zwei und siebenzigste 


Lection. 
To make use of, to use. Sich bedienen (governs the 

genitive). 

Do you use my horse ! Rericnen Sie fic) meins Pferdes ? 

I do use it. Sch bediene mich deſſelben. 

Does yourfather use it f Bedient fich Ihr Vater Deffeloen 2 

He does use it. Er bedient fich deſſelben. 

Have you used my casriage 3 Haben Sie fich meines Wagens bes 
dient ? 

I have used it. Sch habe mich deffelben bedient. 

Do you use my books! Bedienen Sie fich meiner Bücher? 

I do use them. Sch bediene mich Derfelben. . 

May I use your book } Kann ich mich Ihres Buches bedics 
nen ? 

Thou mayest use it. Du fannft Dich deſſelben bedienen. 


To approach, to draw near. Eich nibcen (governs the dative). 
To withdraw from, to go away Sich entfernen (governs the dative 


from. with the preposition ven). 
Do you approach the fire ? Nähern Sic fic dem Feuer? 
I do approach it. Sch nähere mich demſelben. 
I go away from the fire. Sch entferne mich vem Feuer. 
I go away from it. Sch entferne mich Daven. 
What do you recollect ? Meran erinnern Ste fih ? 
I recollect nothing. Ich erinnere mich on nidta 
Whatare you withdrawing from? Weren entfernen Sie ſich? 
Are you cold } t es Ihnen kalt? 
I am very cold. + Es iff mir ſehr fale. 
I am not cold. + Ss iff mir nicht kalt. 
Art thou cold ? T Iſt es Dir at? 
Is he warm ? t Sit cé ihm warn ? 
Are they warm or cold! + Sit ce ihnen warm oder kalt? 


They are neither warm nor eold. ¢ G6 ift ihnen weder warm neh 


a 
Who is cold ? t Wer iff es kalt? 
My feet are cold. + Es i mir an den Küßen kalt. 
His hands are cold. + Gé it thm an den Hänten kalt. 
Why does that man go away from Warum entfernt fich diefer Mann ven 
the fire? ; den Feuer ? 
He goes away from it, besause Gr entfernt fid) Daven, weil es ihm 
he is not cold. nicht kalt ift. 
To freeze—frozen. f Srieren—gefroren 
ze. rer (imperfect). 


Obs. The impersonal verb frieren, to freeze, governs 
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the accusative, and may also be used for the English 
verb to be cold, as: 


I am very cold. Es friert mich fehr. 

T am not cold. Es friert mich nicht. 
Who is cold ?- ° r Wen friert es? 

My feet are cold. + Mir frieren die Füße, 
His hands are cold. T Dhar frieren die Hände. 
For what? whereto? for what Wozu? 


purpose? 
What do you want money for? MWezu brauchen Eie Geld? 
J want some to buy a carriage Sch brauche welches, um einen Was 
with. gen zu Faufen. 
What does this horse serve you. Bezu dient Ihnen diefes Pferd ? 
for ? 
It serves me to ride out upon. Es dien: mir auszureiten or zum Aus⸗ 
reiten. 
To ride out. Ausreiten*, 
To go out ina carriage. Ausfahren*, _ 


Exercises. 171. 


Which is the nearest way to go to your uncle’s castle 7—This 
way is shorter than the one we took yesterday; but my father 
knows one which is the nearest of all.—Do you use my carriage } 
—I do use it.—Has your father used my horse !—He has used it. 
—What does this horse serve you for !—It serves me to ride out 
upon.—Do you use the books which I lent you ?—I do use them.— 

ay I (Rann ich) ase your knife —'Thou mayest use it, but thou 
must not cut thyself.—May my brothers use your books? They 
may use them, but they must not tear them.—May we use your 
stone table!—You may use it, but you must not spoil it— What 
has my wood served you for 1—It has served me to warm myself 
with.—For what purpose do your brothers want money !— hey 
want some to live apon.—What does this knife serve us for I—It 
serves us to cut our bread, our meat, and our cheese with.—Is it 
cold to day ?—It is very cold.—Will you draw near the fire !—I 
cannot draw near it, for I am afraid of burning myself.— Why does 

our friend go away from the fire —He goes away from it, because 
he is afraid of burning himself.—Art thou coming near the fire }— 
I am coming near it, because I am very cold.—Are thy hands cold } 
-——My hands are not cold, bat my feet are.—Do you go away from 
the fire?1—I do go away from it.—Why do you go away from it?!— 
Because I am not cold.—Are you cold or warm {—I am neither cold 
nor warm. 


172. 


Why do your children approach the fire !—They approuch it, be- 
cause they are cold.—Is any body cold 1—Somebody is cold.— Who 


is cold 1— The little boy, whose father has lent you a horse, is cold. 
—Why does he not warm himself?—Because his father has no 
money to buy wood.—Will you tell him to come to me to warm 
himself 1—I will tell him so.—Do you remember anything !—I re- 
member nothing.— What does your uncle recollect !— He recollects 

our promise.— What have I promised him !—You have promised 
him to go to Germany with him next winter.—I intend to do so if 
it is not too cold.—Are your hands often cold ?—My hands are 
scarcely ever cold, but my feet are often so.— Why do you with- 
draw from the fire !—I have been sitting near the fire this hour and 
a half, so that I am no longer cold.— yoar friend not like to 
sit near the fire !—He likes, on the contrary, much (fehr) to sit near 
the fire, but only when he is cold.—May one approach your uncle 3 
—One may approach him, for he receives every body. (See end 
of Lesson IV.) 


SEVENTY-THIRD LESSON.— rei und siebenzigste 


fection. 
Rafiren (verb active). . 

To shave. ; Sich rafiren (verb reflexive). 

To get shaved. Sid rafiren laffen*. 
To dress, to put on clothes, Anjziehen*. 
To dress. Anfleiden. 
To undress, to put off clothes. Aussichen®. 
To undress. Auskleiden. 


Obs. A. Anziehen“ꝰ expresses either to dress or to put 
on clothes, but anfleiben can only be used to express the 
English to dress. The same may be said with regard to 
ausziehen” and ausHeiden. 


Have you dressed yourself? Haben Sie fid angetieibet ? 
I have not yet dressed myself. Ich habe mich noch nicht angefleidet. 
Have you dressed the child! Haben Sie das Kind angezogen ? 


I have dressed it. Sch habe et angesegen. 

He has put on his coat. Gr hat feinen Red angezogen. 
He has taken off his’shoes, Ge hat feine Schuhe ausgezogen. 
To wake. Weden, aufwecken. 

To awake. Erwachen, aufmachen. 


Obs. B. Wecken and aufweden are active verbs, but 
erwachen and aufivadıen are neuter, and take the verb 
fein® for their auxiliary. Weden signifies to wake in- 
tentionally, aufiweden unintentionally: Ex. Wollen Sie 
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mich um zwei Uhr weden? Will you wake me at two 
o'clock? Madyen Sie feinen Lärm, damit .Sie ihn nicht 
aufiweden, do not make any noise, that you may not 
wake him. @rwadjn means to awake at once or by ac- 
cident. Ex. Sd) erwadhte auf einmal aus meinem Traume, 
I at once awoke from my dream. Aufwachen, means to 
awake regularly without any accident. Ex. Deé Mors 
gens aufwadjen, to awake in the morning. 


To come down { Serab, hinab — 4 hen*, 
(See Less. L.) ! Herunter, hinunter § reiten*, fabren*, ıc. 


To go down into the well. In den Brunnen hinunter fieigen®. 
To come down the hill. Wem Rerge herab fteigen*. 
To go down the river. Den Strem hinab fahren”. 
To alight from one’s horse, to Bom Pferde fteigen®. 
dismount. 
e ®, 
To alight, to get out. ) us beer Bogen fteigen*. 
To mount—to ascend. Steigen (part. past geftiegen. 
Imperf. ftieg). 
To mount the horse. Aufs (auf das) gie ſteigenẽ. 
To get into the coach. In den Wagen fleigen®, 
To go on board a ship. In ein Schiff fleigen®. 
The dream, the beard, der Traum; der Bart; 
the stream (the river), der Strem. 
Where is your brother } Meo ift Ihe Bruder ? 
He is in the garret. Gr ift auf dem Beden. 
Will you desire him to ccme Wellen Sie ihn bitten herab Cherums 
down ! ter) zu fommen 


? 
The garret (the loft) under the Der Boden unter dem Dace eines 
roof of a house. 


Hauſes. 
To come down. Herab (or herunter) Commen. 


To behave, to conduct one s $ Sich anfführen. 
self. Sich betragen® (Imperf. betrug). 
I behave well. Sa führe mich aut auf. 
How does he behave } Wie führt er fics auf? 
Towards. Gegen (a preposition governing 


the accusative). 


He behaves ill towards this man. —— ſich ſchlecht gegen dieſen 
nn. 
He has behaved ill towards me. Gr hat fi) übel gegen mich betragen, 


To be worth while. Der Mahe* werth feta 
Js it worth while ? Set e6 der Mühe werth ? 
It is worth while. Es ift Cer Mühe wertb. 
It is not worth while. Es ift nicht der Mühe werth. 


Is it worth while to do that? on ber Mabe werth, dices zu 
tyun 
In it worth while to write to Sift es ber Mühe werth, an ihn zu 
im ? 


ſchreiben 
Is it better? Bt es beffer ? 
It is better. Es ift beffer. 


It is better to do this than that. Es ift beffer, dieſes als jenes zu 


thun. 
It is better to stay here than to Es iſt beſſer, hier zu bleiben, als ſpa⸗ 
go a walking. zieren zu geben. 


Exercises. 173. 


Have you shaved to-day 7—I have shaved.—Has your brother 
shaved 1—He has not shaved himself, but has got shaved.—Do 
you shave often !—I shave every morning, and sometimes also in 
the evening.—When do you shave in the evening }—When I do 
not dine at home.—-How many times a day does your father 
shave 1—He shaves only once a day. but my brother has such 8 
strong beard, that he is obliged to shave twice a day.—Does your 
uncle shave often !—He shaves only every other day (cinen Sag um 
den andern), for his beard is not strong.—At what o'clock do you 
dress in the morning 1—I dress as soon as I have breakfasted, and 
I breakfast every day at eight o’clock, or at a quarter past eight.— 
Does your neighbour dress before he breakfasts —He breakfasts 
before he dresses.—At what o’clock in the evening dost thou un- 
dress?'—I undress as soon as I return from (auf) the theatre.— 
Dost thou go to the theatre every evening !—I do not go every eve- 
ning, for it is better to study than to go to the theatre.—At what 
o’clock dost thou undress when thou dost not go to the theatre 1— 
I then undress as soon as I have supped, and go to bed at ten 
o’clock.—Have you already dressed the child t—I have not dressed 
it yet, for it is still asleep (ſchläft nech).—At what o’clock does it 
get up 1—I gets up as soon as it is waked. 


174. 


Do you rise as early as I1—I do not know at what o’clock you 
rise, but I rise as soon as I awake.— Will you tell my servant to 
wake me to-morrow at four o'clock 1—I will tell him.—Why have 
you risen so early !—My children have made such a noise that 
they wakened me.—Have you slept well 1—I have not slept well, 
for you made too much noise.—At what o’clock must I wake you? 


u Die Mühe, ie a feminine substantive, and takes nt in the plural, 
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—To-morrow thou mayest wake me at six o’clock.—At what 
o’elock did the good captain awake !—He awoke at a quarter past 
five in the inorning.— When did this man go down into the well } 
— He went down into it this morning.—Has he come up again 
yet (wider herauf geiiegen) !—He came up an hour ago.— Where 
is your brother !—He is in his room.—Will you tell him to come 
down !—I will tell him so; but he is not dressed yet.—Is your 
friend still on the mountain ?7—He has already come down.—Did 

ou go down or up this river!—We went down it.—Has your 

rother dined already 7—He dined as soon as he had alighted from 
his horse.—Is your unele already asleep (fhlafen*) —I believe 
that he is asleep, for he went to hed as soon as he had alighted.— 
Did my cousin speak to you before he started 1—He spoke to me 
before he got into the coach.— Have you seen my brother I—I saw 
him before I went on board the ship. 


175. 


How did my child behave -—He did behave very well—How 
did my brother behave towards you 1—He behaved very well to 
wards me, for he behaves well towards every body.—Is it worth 
while to write to that man?—It is not worth while to write to him, 
—Is it worth while to alight in order to buy a cake !—It is not 
worth while, for it is not long since we ate.—Is it worth while to 
dismount from my horse in order to give something to that poor 
man !—Yes, for he seems to want it; but you can (fönnen) give 
him something without dismounting from your horse.—Is it better 
to go to the theatre than to study !—It is better to do the latter 
than the former.—is it better to learn to read German than to speak 
it !—It is not worth while to learn to read it without learniag to 
speak it.—Is it better to go to bed than to go a walking !—It is 
better to do the latter than the former.—is it better to get into a 
coach than to go on board the ship !—It is not worth while to get 
into a coach or to go on board the ship when one has no wish to 
travel. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 





SEVENTY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier und sichemigste 


Lection. 
To hire, to rent. Miethen. 
Tohirearoom. Gin Zimmer micthen. 
Have you hired a room } Haben Sie cin Zimmer gemiethet 7 
I have hired one. Sch habe eine gemiethet, 
To let. GVermiethen 
He has a room to let. Gr hat ein Zimmer gu vermiethen. 


To part with something. (Etwas abſchaffen. 
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Do you intend to part with your —— gefennen, Ihre Pferde abe 
horses ? 
I have already parted with them. Ich habe fie Then abgeſchafft. 
He has parted with his ea - Gr hat feinen. Wagen abgekhafft. 
Have you parted with ( is- Haben Sie Ihren Bedtenten abges 
charged) your servant ? ? 


I have parted with (discharged) a ihn abgeſchafft. 


To rid of something. 
To * one’s self of something. tt Etwas tes werden®. 


Did you get rid of your damaged + Sind Sie Shren ben verbonbenen Sus 


I did get rid of it. + 5% * wn fon tee geworden. 
Did he get rid of his old horse? + IR er fein altes Pfexd tes gewers 
He did get rid of it. Tt ra ia et los geworden. 


To hope, to expect. Heffen 
Do you expect to find him there ? Sn Sie ihn da zu finden? 
I do expect it. Sch heffe ef. 


Hope and e tation make en und Harven macht Dianchen 
many a dupes “am a (See Lesson XL. 
To wait, to tarry. Harren. 


To change. Zaufden 
To exchange, to truck. BVertaufden 


Umtanſchen. 

To change one thing for another. Etwas em etwas verkaufen ov 
umtau 

I change my hat for his. Sch taufche meinen Hut gegen den 
fetnigen um. 

To put on one’s hat, Den Hut aufieken. 

To put on linen. Waſche anlegen. 

To put on a cravat. Cin Halstuch ambinden®. Pars, 


past, gebunden. Imperf. band. 
‘Do you cha our hat? oe 
Do Yon pat on another hat? deepen Sie einen andern Sut anf? 


I do change it. j 
I do put smother on. t34 feße cinen andern auf. 


He puts on other (shifts his) Gr legt (zieht) andere Wäſche am 
linen. 


He changes his linen. Er wechfelt feine Waſche. 
I put on another eravat. Ich binde ein anderes Haldtuch um. 
I change my cravat. Ich Halstuch. 


a Die Wäfche, the linen, is a feminine collective noun and has consequent 
ty no plural. . 
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To put on other clothes. cig gerkeiden, ein. 

He puts on other clothes. a neti ti ne Alsider. 

He puts on another shirt. a tiers ante 

To change the horse. Des He wo 
To exchange. Wechſeln. 

To take fresh horses. Die Pferde wechfeln. 


To exchange a piece of money. Gin Stid Geld wechſeln. 

To correspond with some one. Briefe mit Semandem wechſeln. 

Do you correspond with your Wechſeln Sie Briefe mit Ihrem Vas 
father ? ter? 

I do correspond with him. Ich wedsle Briefe mit ihm. 


To mir. Sih mi den. 
Amongst. Unter (a preposition governing 
the dative and accusative). 
J mix among the people. Ich mifche mich unter dic Lente. 


He mixes among the soldiers. Gr mifcht ſich unter die Soldaten. 


Wiedererktennen®, 
To recognise or to schnneeäge.} Erfeennen*. 
Imperf. erfannte. 


Do you recognise this man? Erktennen Sie diefen Mann ? 
It is so long since I saw him, Ich habe ihn ſchen fo lange nicht ges 
that [ do not recollect him. feben, daß ich ihn nicht wiederers 
enne. 


Exercises. 176. 


Have you already hired a room 1—I have already hired one.— 
Where have you hired it!—I have hired it in William Street, 
number (one) hundred and fifty one.—At whose house (Bei wen 
have you hired it 1—At the house of the man whose son has sol 

ou a horse.—For whom has your father hired a room ?—He has 
Fired one for his son who has just arrived from Germany.—Did 
you at last get rid of that man !—I did get rid of him.—Why has 
your father parted with his horses !—Because he did not want 
them any more.—Have you discharged your servant }—I have dis- 
charged him, because he served me no more well.— Why have you 
parted with your carriage !—Because I do not travel any more.— 

as your merchant succeeded at last in getting rid of his damaged 
sugar !—He has succeeded in getting rid of it.—Has he sold it on 
credit -——He was able to sell it for cash, so that he did not sell it 
on credit.—Do you hope to arrive early in Paris 7—I hope to ar 
rive there at a quarter past eight, for my father is waiting for me 
this evening.—For what have you exchanged your carriage which 
10* 
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you no longer made use of}-—I have exchanged it for a fine Ara- 
ian horse. —Do you wish to exchange your book for mine !—I 
cannot, for I want it to study German with.—Why do you take 
your hat off 7—I take it off, because I see my old writing-master 
coming.—Do you put on another hat to go to the market !—I do 
not put on another to go to the market, but to go to the great con- 
cert. 


177. 


Why does your father put on other clothes !—He is going to the 
king, 80 that he must put on others.—Have you put on another hat 
to go to the English captain3—I have put on another, but I have 
not put on another coat or other boots.—How many times a day 
dost thou put on other clothes t—I put on others to dine and to go 
to the theatre.—Do you often put ona clean shirt (ein weißes Hemd) } 
—I put on a clean one every morning.— When does your father put 
on a clean shirt ?—He puts it on when he goes to the ball.—Does 
he put on a clean cravat (cin weißes Halstud)) as often as you !—He 
puts one on oftener than I, for he does so six times a day.—Did 
you often take fresh horses when you went to Vienna ?—I took 
fresh ones every three hours.—Will you change me this gold coin 

das Geldſtück) 1—I am going to (will) change it for you; what money 

o me wish to have for it (dafür) }—I wish to have crowns, florins, 
and kreuzers.—Do you correspond with my friend !—I do corres- 

ond with him.—How long have you been corresponding with m 

rother!—-i have been corresponding with him there six years al- 
most.—Why do you mix among those people ?—I mix amon 
them in order to know what they say of me.—Have you recogni 
your father !—I had not seen him for such a long time, that I did 
not recognise him (Ich hatte ihn fo (ang: nicht gefeben, daß ich thn nicht 

ieder erkannte), —Do you still speak German ?—It is so long since 
I spoke it, that I have nearly forgotten it all.—Amongst you (Unter 
Gud) country people there are many fools, are there not (nicht wabr) ¢ 
asked a philosopher lately (neulid)) of a peasant (einen Bauern). 
The latter (Dicfer) answered him: “Sir, one finds some in all sta- 
tions (dit Stand). Fools sometimes tell the truth Di Wahrs 
heit),’’ said the philosopher. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 





SEVENTY.-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf und siebemigste 


Lection. 
To find one’s self (to be, todo). Sid befinden *. Imperf. fand. 
How do you do? t Wie befinden Sie fi ? 
I am very well. t Ich befinde mid fn wohl. 
How is your father? - Wie befindet fich Ihe Here Vater ? 
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Obs. In the German the words Serr, sir, Fran, ma- 
dam, &c. must be preceded by the possessive pronoun. 


He is ill. t Er befindet fich Übel. 
Your brother. t She Here Bruder. 
Yoar cousin. t She Herr Wetter. 
Your brothers. t Ihre Herren Brüder. 


To stay, tosojourn. Sich aufhalten“. Imperf. hielt.“ 
Have you stayed long at Vien- Haben Sie fic) lange in Wien aufges 
{ 


nat ten 
{ have stayed there only three Sch habe mich nur drei Dage da aufs 


ays. gehalten. 
Where does your brother stay at Wo hätt fid) She Here Bruder ges 
present ? genwärtig auf? 
At present. Gegenwärtig. 
To mock at, to criticise some one Sid; über Semanden oder etwas aufs 
or something. halten*. 
To laugh at some one. Sich Aber Zemanden luſtig machen. 
He criticises every body. Gr hätt fich Über Jedermann auf 
To earn, to get. Verdienen 
To gain. Gewinnen*, Part. past, ges 
wonnen. Imperf. gewann. 
To get one’s bread. Sein Bred verdienen or erwerben". 
Part. past, erwerben. Imperf. 
erwarb. 


To get one's livelihood by. Sid ernähren mit 
He gets his livelihood by work- Gr ernährt fich mit Arbeiten. 


ing. 

I gee my livelihood by writing. Ich ernähre mid) mit Schreiben. 

I gain my money by working. Ich verdiene mein Geld mit Arbeiten, 

By what does this man get his Womit ernährt fic) Diefer Mann? 
livelihood } 


To spill. Vergießen*, Part. past, pers 
m golfen. Imperf. ver goſ 


He has spilt the wine over the Gr hat den Wein auf den Tiſch vers 
table. Hoffen (action). 


» Compound verbs are conjugated exactly like simple verbs. We shall 
therefore merely note the —— — of the| latter, ant leave it to the learner 
bimself to add the separable or inseparable particles. Thus fand is the im 

rfect of finten®, to find (See Lessons XXXV. and XLIL), and befand that 
of befinden*. The participle past of finden is gefunden, and that of befinden”, 
befunden, the evils 6 ge being omitted on account of the inseparable particle 
(See Lesson XLV.). Bielt is the imperfect of the verb halten“, to h d (Lese 
son LIII.), and hielt auf that of aufbalten®. The past participle of halten io _ 
gehalten, and that of aufhalten®, aufgehalten. 


To stand. Stehen*. Part. past, geflander. 
Imperf. ftand. 
The wine is on the table. Der Wein ficht auf den Kiſche 
(rest). 


Has your father already de- Sit Shr Herr Vater ſchen abgereift ? 
parte 


He is ready to depart. Gr ift bereit abzureifen. 
Ready. Bereit, 
To make ready. Bereiten. 


To make one’s self ready. Sich bereit machen. 
To keep one’s self ready. Sich bereit hatten*. 
To split (to pierce). Serfpatten (durch behren) 


To break somebody's heart. Jemandem daé Hers durchbohren. 
You break thie man’s heart. Sie durchbehren diefem Manne dad 


Her, 
To hang. Hangen (verb active, vegular). 
To be hanging. Hangen* (a neuter irregular 
verb) Part. past, gehangen- 
Imperf. hing. 
Was my hat hanging on the nail? Sing mein Hut an dem Nagel? 
It was hanging on it. Gr Ping daran. 
I hang it on the nail. Ich hänge ihn an den Nagel, 
The thief has been hanged. Dee Dieb ift gehängt worden. 
Who has hung the basket on the Wer hat don Korb an den Baum ges 
tree ? hängt? 
The thief, der Dieb ; 


the robber, the highwayman, der Räuber. 
The patient (the sick person), ber Patient, (See Note, Leseon 


Tolerably well. Qiemlidy, fo ziemlich, 
It is rather late. - Gs ift ziemlich (pat. 
It is rather far. Es iſt ziemlich weit. 


exercise 178. 


How is your father 1 —He is (only) so so.—How is your patient? 
—He is a little better to-day than yesterday.—Is it long since you 
saw your brothers 1—I saw them two days ago.—How were they 3 
— They were very well.—How art thou!—i am tolerably well 
(nicht tbel)—How long has your brother been learning German ? 
—He has been learning it only three months.—Does he already 
speak it ?—He already speaks, reads, and writes it better than your 
cousin who has been learning it these five years.—Is it long sinee 
you heard of my ancle !—It is hardly three months since I heard 
of him.— Where was he staying then !—He was staying at Berlin, 
but now he is in London.—Do you like to speak to my uncle I 








I do like very much (fehr) to speak to him, but I do not like (ich habe 
nicht gern) him to laugh at me.—Why does he laugh at you !—He 
laughs at me, because I speak hadiy.—Why has your brother no 
friends '—He has none, because he criticises every body.— What 
do ge get your livelihood by?—I get my livelibood by working. 
—Does your friend get his livelihocd by writing !—He gets it by 
speaking and writing.—Do these gentlemen get their livelihood by 
working —They do not get it by doing any thing, for they are 
too idle to work. (See end of Lesson AXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SIXTH LESSON.— Sechs und siebenjigste 


Lection. 
To doubt any thing. An etwas zweifeln (governs the da- 
To question any thing. tive with the preposition an). 


Do you doubt that } Bweifein Ste daran 7 

. do not doubt it, 

I make no question, have no > Ich aveiffe nicht daran. 
doubt of it. 


It is not to be doubted. Daran iff nicht zu zweifeln. 

What do you doubt } Weran zweifeln Sie? 

I doubt what that man has tald Sich zweifle an dem, was diefer Mann 
me. mir gefagt 

To agree to a thing. Ueber (or wegen) etwas einig (or 

To ed A eins) werden”. 
o admit or grant a thing. . 

To eonfess a thing. 6 Chas eingefichen® or zugeben®, 

Do you grant that ? Geftehen Sie cs ? 

I do grant it. Sch geftche es (or ich gefiche es ein, or 

ich gebe es zu). 


How mach have you paid for that Bieric haben Sie für Diefen Hut ber 
hat zahlt ? 
I have paid three crowns for it. Sch habe drei Thaler Dafür bezahlt. 


For. § ar (a preposition governing the 
accusative). 
I have bought this horse for five Ich habe diefes Pferd für (or um) 
handred francs. fünf hundert Franken getauft. 
The price, der Preis. 
Have you agreed about the price ? Gind Sie Über den Preis (wegen des 
Preifes) einig geworben ? 
We have agreed about it. Mir find daruͤber (deswegen) einig 


About what hav agreed? Worüber ( ) find Ste cint 
t what have you ber (weswegen) find Sie cin 
8 





. Ueber den Preis. 
About the price. 3 Regen des Preifes. 
On account of (about). Wiegen (a preposition governing 
the genitive). 
Do you confess your fault? Geftehen Sie Ihren Fehler ein? 


I do confess it. Sch geftehe ihn ein, 
I confess it to be a fault. Sch geftche, daß es cin Fehler iff. 
. Sich veraleichen*. Part. past, wts 
To agree, to compose a difler- ; glich > Imperf. verglich. 
ence. Eich mreinigen. 
To consent. Sinwilligen. 

However. Indeſſen, dock, jedod. 

For all that. Deffen ungeachtet. 

To wear. Zragen*. Imperf. trug 


What garments does he wear? Wat für Kleider trägt ex? 
He wears beautiful garments. (Er trägt fine Kleider. 


Against my custom. Gegen meine Gewehnheit (a fem. 
noun taking en in the plural). 


As customary. Wie gewoͤhnli 
The partner, Der Handelsgenoß (gen. en). 
To observe something, to take Etwas merken (gewahe werden", fes 
notice of something. en*). 
Do you take notice of that? Merten Sie tas? 
I do take notice of it. Sd merke es. 
Did you observe that! Haben Sie dat gemerkt ? 
Did you notice what he did} Baden Sie gefehen, was er gethan 
at? 

I did notice it. Sch Habe es gefehen. 


To expect (tohope). Vermuthen (hoffen). 
Do you expect to receive a letter Germuthen Sie einen Bricf von Ihe 


from your uncle % rem Obein gu erhalten ? 
I do expect it. Sch hoffe es. 
He expects it. Gr vermuthet cf. 
Have we expected it? Haben wir ed vermuthet? 
We have expected it. Wir haben es vermuthet. 


To get (meaning to procure). Verſchaffen. 
I cannot procure any money. Sch fann mir kein Geld verfähaffen. 
He cannot procure any thing to er fann fich nichts zu effen verkhafe 
eat. en. 


Exercises. 179. 


What have you gained that money by 1—I have gained it 
working.— What have you done with your wine !—I have spilt it 
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on the table. Where is yours ?—It is on the large table in my lit. 
tle room ; but you must not drink any of it, for E must keep it for 
my father who is ill.— Are you ready to depart with me !-—I am so. 
—Does your uncle depart with us !—He departs with us if he plea- 
ses—Will you tell him to be ready to depart to-morrow at six 
o’clock in the evening t—I will tell him so.—Why are you laugh- 
ing at that man !—I do not intend to laugh at him.—I beg of you 
not to do it, for you will break his heart if you laugh at him.— Why 
have they (man) hanged that man !—They have hanged him, be- 
cause he has killed somebody.—Have they (man) hanged the man 
who stole a horse (from) your brother (in the dative) !—They (Man) 
have punished him, but they have not hanged him: they only hang 
highwaymen in our country (bei un¢).— Where have you found my 
coat }—I found it in the blue room ; it was hanging on a great nai 
— Will you hang my hat on the tree —I will hang it thereon. 


180. 


Do you doubt what I am telling you !—I do not doubt it.—Do 
you doubt what that man has told you !—I do doubt it, for he has 
often told me what was not true (wahr).—Why have you not kept 
your promise —{f know no more what I promised you.—Did you 
not promise us to take (führen) us tothe concert (on) Thursday 1—I 
confess that I was wrong in promising you ; although (inteffen) the 
concert has not taken place.—Does your brother confess his fault? 
——He does confess it.—What does your uncle say to that letter 1— 
He says that it is written very well; but he admita that he has 
been wrong in sending it to the captain.—Do you confess your fault 
now 3—I confesa it to be a faul —Häve you at last bought the 
horse which you wished to buy 1—I have not bought it, for I have 
not been able to procure money. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. — Sieben and 
siebenfigste Lection. 


OF THE PLUPERFECT. 


This past tense expresses an action entirely finished 
when another action which relates to it was com- 
mencing. 


After having read (after I had Nachdem ich geleſen hatte, 
Te 


ad). 
After having cut the bread (after Nachdem er das Bred geſchnitten hats 
he had cut the bread). te. 
After having eaten (after he had Nachdem er gegeffen hatte 
eaten.) 


After cutting myself. Nachdem ich mich gefhmitten hatte, 

After dressing yourself. Nachdem Sie fich angezegen hatten. 

After he had withdrawn from the means er fic) vom Feuer entfernt 
re. tte. 

After thou hadst shaved. Nachdem Du Dich rafirt hatteft. 


After they had warmed them- Nachdem fie fih gewärmt hatten. 
Be ves. 


Before I set out. She ich abreife. . 
When I had read, I breakfasted. Daddern ich gelefen hatte, fruͤhftückte 


{7° In the second member of a compound phrase the 
nominative is placed after its verb. 


When you had dressed you went Nachdem Sie ſich angezogen hatten, 


out. gingen Ste auf, 

When he had cut the bread he Nachdem er das Bred gefchnitten hats 
cut the meat. te, ſchnitt er das Fleiſch. 

After he had read the letter he —* ee den Brief geleſen hatte, 
said. agte er. 

Before I depart I will once more Ghe ic abreife, will ich nach eins 
see my children. mal meine Kinder fehen. 


Obs. A. This transposition of the nominative does not 
take place when the phrase begins with the subject. 


He cut the meat after he had cut Gr fchnitt das Fleiſch, nachdem er das 
the bread. Bred gefdnitten hatte. 

What did he do after he had Bias thet er, nachdem er gegeffen hats 
eaten te 

He went to bed. Gr ging zu Bette. 


THE FOLLOWING VERBS GOVERN THE ACCUSATIVE WITH THE 
PREPOSITION über. 


To be afflicted at something. Ueber etwas betruͤbt fein®. 
To afflict one’s self at something. Sich Über etwas heträben. 
Are you afflicted at the death of Sind Sie Über den Tod meines 


my friend ? Hreundes berräßt ? 
I am much afflicted at it. Sch bin fehr betruͤbt darüber. 
At what is your father afflicted 3 Worüber ift Ihr Here Vater betruͤbt? 
The accident, der Zufall ; 
the death, der Tod. 
To die (to lose life). Sterben®, 
I die, am dying. Sch ſterbe. 


"Thou diest, art dying. Du fitrbft. 


He dies, is dying. Er ſtirbt. 
Diod. sir past, geftorben. Imperfect, 


To complain of some one or some- Sich über Jemanden oder 


thing. etwas beklagen (befhwes 
- ren). 
Do you complain of my friend } —— we fih über meinen 
teun 
I do complain of him. Sch beflage mich über ihn. 


Of whom do you complain } Ueber wen beflagen Ste fid) ? 
of what does your brother com- Worüber befchwert ſich Fhe Bender 2 
plain 


To wonder, to be astonished or Sich Über etwas wundern. 
surprised at something. 


Do you wonder at what I have Wuntern Sie ſich Über das, was th 


done — habe ? 
1 do wonder at it. Ich wundere mich daräber. 
At what are you surprised 1 Worüber wundern Sie fich ? 
To be glad. Lieb fein* (governs the dative). 
To be sorry. Leid fein? or thun® (governs 
the dative). 
I am giad of it. . t &s ift mir lieb. 
I am sorry for it. + G6 thut or (ift) mir leid. 
Fam glad to hear that your father Es ift mir lieb zu vernehmen, daß Ihr 
is well. Here Vater ſich wohl befindet. 
To hear S understand). Vernehmen*. 
A fied ; 
sad, sorrowful. traurig. 
The prines, dee eft (rin) (en in the gee 
nitive) 3 
the count, der Graf (en in the genitive) ; 
the baron, der Baron. 
To pronounce. Ausfpredhen®. 
The Saxon, der Sachfe ; 
the Prussian, der Preuße ; 
the Austrian, der Deftreicher. 
Saxony, Sachſen; 
Prussia, Preufen ; 
A _. Deftreih ( Oeſterreidy). 
The Christian, der Chriſt (gen. en); 
the Jew, Qude ; 
the negro, der Meger (dee Mehr, gen. en). 


« All names of countries are neuter. 
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exercises. 181. 


Has your father at last bought the house ?—He has not bought it, 
for he could not agree about the price.—Have you at last agreed 
about the price of that carriage 1— We have agreed about it.—How 
much have you paid for it !—I have paid fifteen hundred francs (ter 
Grank:) for it.—What hast thou bought to-day ?—I have bought 

ree beautiful pictures, a pretty gold ring, and two pair of thread 
stockings.—How much hast thou bought the pictures for !—I have 
bought them for seven hundred francs.—Do you find that they are 
dear !—I do not find so.—Have you agreed with your partner I 
have agreed with him.—Does he consent to pay you the price of 
the ship 1—He does consent to pay it tome.—Do you consent to go 
to England 1—I do consent to go thither. 

Have you seen your old friend again (wieder gefehen) 1—I have 
seen him again.—Did you recognise him t—I could hardly recognise 
him, for contrary to his custom, he wears a long sword.—How is 
he !{—He is very well.— What garments does he wear !—He wears 
beautiful new garments.—Have you taken notice of what your boy 
has done t—-I have taken notice of it.—Have you punished him for 
it }—I have not punished him for it, because he has confessed his 
fault.—Has your father already written to you!—Not yet; bat I 
expect to receive a letter from him to-day.—Of what do you com- 

lain ?—1 complain of not being able to procure some money. 
hy do these poor people complain t— They complain because they 
cannot procure a livelihood.—How are your parents !—They are 
as usual (wie gewöhnlich), very well.—Is your uncle (Shr Here 
Oheim) well 1—He is better than he usually is (als gewöhnlich). — 
Have you already received a letter from your friend who is in 
lin !—I have already written to him several times; he has, how- 
ever, not answered me yet. 


182. 


What did you do when you had finished your letter !—I went to 
my brother, who took (führen) me to the theatre, where I had the 
pleasure to find one of my friends, whom I had not seen for ten 

ears,— What didst thou do after getting up this morning — When 

had read the letter of the Polish count, I went out tn see the the- 
atre of the prince, which I had not seen before (noch nicht). What 
did your father do when he had breakfasted 1—~He shaved and went 
out.— What did your friend do after he had been a walking 1—He 
went to the baron.—Did the baron cut the meat after he had cut the 
bread 1—He cut the bread after he had cut the meat.— When do you 
set out t—I do not set out till Cerft) to-morrow ; for before I depart 
I will once more see my good friends.—What did your children do 
when they had breakfasted !—They went a waiking with their dear 
preceptor.— Where did your uncle go to after he had warmed him- 
self tHe went nowhither.—After he had warmed himself he un- 
dressed and went to bed.—At what o’clock did he get up 1—He got 
up at sunrise.—Did you wake him 7—I had no need to wake him 
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for he had got up before me.— What did your consin do when he 
heard (of) the death of his best friend !—He was much afflicted, 
and went to bed without saying a word.—Did you shave before you 
breakfasted 1—I shaved when I had breakfasted.—Did you go to 
bed when you had eaten supper 1—When I had eaten supper I 
wrote my letters, and when I had written them I went to bed.—At 
what are you afflicted }—I am afflicted at that accident.—Are you 
afflicted at the death of your relation!—I am much (ſehr) afflicted 
at it—-When did your relation die!—He died last month.—Of 
what do you complain ?—~I complain of rer boy.—Why do you 
complain of him !—Because he has killed the pretty dog, which I 
received from one of my friends.—Of what has your uncle com» 
plained 1—He has complained of what you have done.—Has he 
complained of the letter which I wrote to him !—He has com- 
plained of it. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht and siebenzigste 
Lection. | 


Declenaion of Feminine Substantives. 


Nom. Gen. Dar. Acc. 
Singular. bie, ber, der, bie. 
The } Plural. bie, ber, ben, bie, 


I. SmauLar. 


Rule. All feminine substantives, without excep- 
tion, together with all foreign feminine words adopted 
into German, as: bie Form, the form; bie Linie, the 
line, remain invariable in all the cases singular. Ex. 
Nom. die Frau, the woman; Gen. der Frau, of the 
woman; Dar. ber Frau, to the woman; Acc. 
Frau, the woman. 


I. Prorat. 


Rule. Feminine substantives ending in e, el, er, add 
n, and all others et, in all the cases of the plural; and 
do not soften the radical vowels. (See Table of the 
Declension of Substantives, Lesson XIII.) 

There are two exceptions to this rule : 

Ist, The two substantives: bie Mutter, the mother; 
bie Tochter, the daughter, soften the radical vowels in 


the plural without adding n.* Ex. Plural: die Mütter, 
the mothers ; die Töchter, the daughters. 

2d, Feminine monosyllables containing an a pr u, 
are declined in the plural like masculine substantives, 
that is, they add e in all the cases and soften the radi- 
cal vowel.” 


Sina. Pivrat. 
The door —the doors. bie Thür, — die Thitren. 
The bottle—the bottles. | die $lafdye — die Flafchen. 
The fork —the forks. die Gabel — die Gabeln. 


The pen —the die Feder — die Federn. 
The hand —the ande. die Hand — bie Hände. 
The nut —the nuts. die Rng — die Nüſſe. 
She—they. Sie — fic. (See Table of the 
Personal Pronouns, Lesson 
XXVIII.) 
Has she t Hat fie? 
She has. Gie hat. 
She has not. Sie bat nicht. 
Have they ? Haben fie ? 
They have. Sie haben. 
They have not. Sie haben nicht. 


N OM. Gen. Dar. Acc. 
My (feminine singular). meine, meiner, meiner, meine. 
My (plural for all genders).| meine, meiner, meinen, weine. 


Obs. A. In this manner all possessive pronouns of 
the feminine gender are declined, as: Deine, thy ; feine, 
his ; thre, her ; unfere, our ; Eure, your ; ihre, their. 


The father and his son or his Der Vater und fein Sohn oder feine 


daughter. Techter. 

The mother and her son or her Die Mutter und ihr Sehn oder ihre 
daughter. Techter. 

The child and its brother or its Dag Kind und fein Bruder eder 
sister. feine Schweſter. 

My door —my doors. Meine Thuͤr — meine Tharen. 

Thy fork —thy forks. Deine Gabel — Deine Gabeln. 


® Except in the dative. It will be remembered that all substantives with- 
out ut exception take take n in jhe dative plural, if they have not one in the nomina- 


Lesson XIII) 
“y The declension of those substantives which deviate from these rules 
will be separately noted. 
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His —his pens. Seine Feder — feine Federn, 
Her brother—her brothers. She Bruder — ihre Brüder. 
Her sister —her sisters. Shre Schwefter — ihre Schweftern. 
Her book —her books. Shr Bud — ihre Bader. 


THE ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE DEFINITE ARTICLE OF THE 
FEMININE GENDER. 


SINGULAR. Prurar. 
Nom. . the good) gmo N om. die gute. die guten. 
Gen. of the good , EN. ber guten. ber guten. 
Dar. to the good pone Dar. der guten. den guten. 
Acc. the good “ | Acc. bie gute. bie guten. 


Obs. B. The adjective preceded by a possessive 
pronoun of the feminine gender, as: meine, beine, dc. 
exactly the same declension as with the definite 


article. 


My linen, meine gute Leinwand ; 
the For hand, die * Hand; 
the left hand, die finke Hand; 
the language, die Sprade ; 
the tongue, Die Zunge ; 
the street, die Straße ; 
the town, die Stadt ; 
the woman, the wife, die Grau (does not soften and 
takes en in the plural) ; 
the girl, das Mäbchen ;. 
the young lady, das Fräulein, 
My right hand aches. Mir ſchmerzt die rechte Hand.e 
His left hand aches. Ihm fchmerzt Vie linke Hand. 
The room, die Stube ; 
the chamber, das Zimmer ; 
the cabinet, Die Kammer ; 
the apartment, das Gemach. 
The front room, - vie Stube vorn heraus ; 
the back room, die Stube hintenaus ; 
the silk, die Seide ; 
the silk stocking, der feidene Strumpf. 


« When the sensation expressed by the impersonal verb is felt only ins . 
part of the body, the person is put in the dative. 

4 Gtube is the room commonly inhabited and in which there is a stove. 
Be eee re che a whether there is a, stove in it oF not. 
ammet is a small hich there is no stove, and in which various 
things are kept ; hence bie Keiderfammer, the robe; bie —— 
**3 Gemach is only used in speaking the apartments in a cad- 
or a palace. 


THE ADJECTIVE WITHOUT AN ARTICLE IN THE FEMININE 
GENDER. 


Nom. Gen. Dar. Ace. 
Good, &c. (in the singular).| gute, guter, guter, gute. 
Good, &c. (in the plural). | gute, guter, guten, gute. 
Some good soup. Gute Suppe. 
Some Bad pens. Schlechte Federn. 


Some beautiful linen shirts. Echine leinwandene Hemden. (See 
Obs. Lesson IV.) 


THE ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE 
IN THE FEMININE GENDER. 


. N. eine gute. G. einer guten. 
A good, &e. (feminine). | 4” eine gute. D. einer guten. 


THE FOLLOWING PRONOUNS ARE DECLINED LIKE THE 
DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


This or this one, that or that one, diefe, jene. 


Some, sundry, einige, etliche. 

Many, several, mebre or mehrere.® 
Which, welche. 

All, alle, 

Many a one, some mancher, mande, manches. 


Andere is declined like an adjective. 


Obs. C. In the plural all adjectives, ordinal num- 
bers, and pronominal adjectives have the same declen- 
sion for all genders, as we have already seen in many 

rts of this work, particularly in the Table of the 

eclension of Adjectives, Lesson XVIII. 


REMARK. 


To become intimately acquainted with the declen- 
sion of adjectives, ordinal numbers, and pronominal 
adjectives, the learner has only to familiarize himself 
with the definite article ; for when the adjective is 
preceded by a word having the characteristic termina- 
tion,’ it takes en in all the cases, except in the nomi- 


« Some authors write mehre, others mehrere. The latter is more usual, 
the former more correct. 

f nations of the definite article are called characteristic because 
they characterize ths case, number, and gender. . 
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native singular of all genders and the accusative sin- 
gular feminine and neuter, in which it takes e (Page 
33, Rule 2d.). The adjective itself takes these termi- 
nations when it is not preceded by any articles or if 
the word preceding has not the characteristic termi- 
nation, as: ein, mein, fein, &c. in the nominative of the 
masculine, and nominative and accusative of the 
neuter gender. 

This principle is clearly exemplified in the adjective 
preceded by the indefinite article. The nominative 
em, not having the characteristic termination er for 
the masculine and e8 for the neuter, the adjective 
takes it. Ex. Gin guter Mann, ein gutes Kind. 

The characteristic termination of the masculine 
being er and that of the neuter e8, that of the femi- 
nine ise: so that is is sufficient to join the ending e to 
a word of the characteristic termination to make it 
feminine. Ex. Masc. and neuter: biefer, diefed ; femi- 
nine: Ddiefe; masc. and neuter: jener jened; feminine, 
jene. 

These principles being once well understood, the 
learner will find no difficulty whatever in declining 
adjectives, ordinal numbers or pronominal adjectives. 


Have you my pen? Haben Sie meine Feder ? 
No, Madam, I have it not. Nein, Madam (gnädige Frau), ich 
habe fie nicht. 


Which bottle have you broken? Welche Flaſche haben Sic zerbrechen ? 
Which soup has she eaten } Welche Suppe hat fie gegeffen ? 


What pear have you? Was für eine Birne haben Sic 7 

What linen have you bought ! mus fie Leinwand haben Sie ges 
au 

Do you see my sister ? Sehen Sie meine Schwefter ? 

I do see her. Ich febe fie. 

Have you seen my sisters ? Haben Gie meine Schweſtern gefes 
en 


No, my lady, I have not seen Nein, mein Fräulein, ich habe fle 
them. nicht gefehen. 


& Excopt in the genitive singular masculine and neuter, in which it takes 
sg and in the hues’ accusative neuter in which it changes 46 into 
eg. , . 

b If speaking to a lady of rank, gnäbige Grau, gracious Lady, must be 
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The nose, die Nafe ; 

the butter, die Butter 5 

the soup, die Guppe 3 

the towel, das Handtuch ; 

the napkin, das Tellertuch, die Gerviette. 


exercises. 183, 


Are you not surprised at what my friend has done ?—I am much 
surprised at it.—At what is your son surprised !—He is surprised 
at your courage.—Are you sorry for having written to my uncle ? 
—I am, on the contrary, glad of it.—At what art thou afflicted 1—I 
am not afflicted at the happiness of my enemy, but at the death of 
my friend.—How are your brothers !—~They have been very well 
for these few days.—Are you glad of it?—i am glad to hear that 
they are well.—Are you a Saxon !—No, I am a Prussian.—Do 
the Prussians like to learn French !—-They do like to learn it.— 
Do the Prussians speak German as well as the Saxons ?— The 
Saxons and the Prussians speak German well; but the Austrians 
do not pronounce it very well (nicht allzu gut); notwithstandi 
they are (deffen ungeachtet find ee) very good people.—Which day o: 
the week (Welden Tag in der Woche) do the Turks celebrate (feiern) ? 
— They celebrate Friday (den Freitag) ; but the Christians cele- 
brate Sunday, the Jews Saturday, and the negroes their birth-day 
(der Geburtstag). 


184. 


Has your sister my gold ribbon !—She has it not.—What has 
she.!--She has nothing.—Has your mother anything !——She has a 
fine gold fork.—-Who has my large bottle 1—Y our sister has it.— 
Do you sometimes see your mother t—I see her often.—When did 

ou see your sister !—I saw her three months and a half (Ods. C., 

esson LXV.) ago.—Who has my fine nuts —Your sister 
has them.—Has she also my silver forks She has them not.— 
Who has them !—Your mother has them.—Have your sisters had 
my pens !—They have not had them, but I believe that their chil- 
dren have had them.—Why does your brother complain !—He 
complains because his right hand aches.—Why do you complain ! 
—I complain because my left hand aches.—Is your sister as old 
as my mother !—She is not so old, but she is taller—Has your 
brother purchased anything!—He has purchased something.— 
What has he bought !—He has bought fine Minen and good pens. 
—Has he not bought some silk stockings 1—He has bought some. 
—Is your sister writing ?—No, Madam, she is not writing.— Why 
does she not write !—Because she has a sore hand.—Why does 
the daughter of your neighbour not go out?--She does not go out, 
because she has sore feet.— Why does my sister not speak !—Be- 
cause she has a soar mouth. —Hast thou not seen my silver pen? 
—] have not seen it— Hast thou a front room ?—I have one be 
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hind, but my brother has one in the front.—Does the wife of our 
shoemaker go out already !—No, my lady, she does not go out 
yet, for she is still very ill. 


185. 


Which bottle has your little sister broken _—She broke the one 
which my mother bought yesterday.—Have you eaten of my soup 
or of my mother’s }—~I have eaten neither of yours nor your mo- 
ther’s, but of that of my good sister.—Have you seen the woman 
that was with (bei) me this morning }—~I have not seen her.—Has 
your mother hurt herself —She has not hurt herself.—Have you a 
sore nose !—I have not a sore nose, but a sore hand.—Have you 
cut your finger !—No, my lady, I have cut my hand.—Will you 
give me a pen '—I will give you one.—Will you (have) this (one) 
or that (one) !—I will (have) neither—Which (one) do you wish 
to have !—1 wish to have that which your sister has.—Do you 
wish to have my mother’s good black silk or my sister’s —I wish 
to have neither your mother’s nor your sister’s, but that which you 
have.—Can you write with this pen !—-I can write with it (Ods. 
B., Lesson LII.).— Each woman thinks herself amiable (ſliebens⸗ 
würdig) and each is conceited (befigt Cigenliebe).—The same (Eben 
(6) as men (die Mannéperfen), my dear friend.—Many a one thinks 
himself learned who is not so, and many men surpass (Sbertecffen®) 
women in vanity (an Eitelkeit). (See end of Lesson IV.) 


SEVENTY-NINTH LESSON.— Nenn und siebenzigate 


Lection. 
To go into the kitchen, to bein Sn die Küche gehen®, in der Küche 
the kitchen. cin*. (See Lesson XXIX. 


b 


ote >.) 
To go to charch, to be at church. Sn die Kirche gehen*, in der Kirche 
ein®, 
To go to school, to be at school. Sn die Schule gehen*, in der Schule 
cin®, 


To go into the cellar, to be in In den Keller gehen*, in bem Kel⸗ 
the cellar. ler fein*. 
The dancing school, die Zanzfchule ; 
the play (the comedy), die Komödie ; 
the opera, die Oper. 
10 go a hunting, to be at hunt- } Auf die Jagd geben*, auf der Jagd 
ing. ⸗ in®, TE Lesson xxi. 


ote *, 
To go to the castle, to be at the Auf das Leoio geben*, auf dem 
castle. Schloſſe fein®.* 


= ‘The preposition auf denotes actiun and existence upon the exterior of 
hing or ch tare en elevation ; =" 
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To go to the exchange, to be at Auf die Börfe gehen*, auf der Börfe 


the exchange. eint. 
The bank, die Banf (plur. Banken) ; 
the bench, die Bank (plur. Bante). 
To go to fish or a fishing. Fifden gehen*. 
To hunt. Sagen. 
The whole day, all the day, den ganzen Tag ; 
the whole morning, Den ganzen Morgen 5 
the whole evening, Den ganzen Abend 5 
the whole night, ail the night, die ganze Nacht 5 
the whole year, das ganze Sahr'; 
the whole week, die ganze Woche + 
the whole society, die ganze Gefellfchaft.d 


All at once, auf einmal; 
suddenly (all of a sudden), pföglid. 


Next week. Die Elinftige (nächte) Woche. 
Last week. Die vorige (vergangene) Weche. 
This week. Diele Woche. 
This year. Dieſes Jahr. 
Your mother, t Ihre Frau Mutter (See Obs. 
Lesson LXXV.); 
your sister, Shr Frdulcin Schwefter ; 
your sisters, .7 Ihre Sräulein Schweftern. 
A person, eine Perſon. 
The belly-ache, dag Bauchweh; plar. die Baud: 
fchmerzen. 
She has the stomach-ache, Sie hat Magenfhmerzen (plur.). 
His ister has a violent head- — Schweſter hat heftiges Kopf⸗ 
ache. weh. 


Singular and Plural fem. 


———h 
Some of it, any of it.) Sing.) Welche, deren, derfelben. 
Someofthem,any of {| and| (See Obs. Lesson XVI.). 
- them. Plur. 
Of it, of them. fem. 






Femme. 
Pronouns possessive abso-|— 


. _ tute. Singular. 
Mine, his, hers, Sing. die meinige, die feinige, die ihrige. 
Ours, yours, theirs. die unfrige, die Gurige, die ihrige. 


‘> Substantives terminating in et, beif, Feit, fchaft, and ath are feminine- _'. 
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Mine, his, hers, 


Ours, yours, hers. Plural. 


Have you my pen or hers? 
I have hers. 


To her. 


What do you wish to send to 
your aunt } 

I wish to send her a tart. 

Will you send her algo fruits ? 

I will send her some. 

Have you sent the books to my 
sisters ? 

I have sent them to them. 


The fruit, 

the tart, 

the aunt, 

the peach, 

the strawberry, 
the cherry, 

the consin (aunt), 
the niece, 

the might (power), 
the maid-servant, 
the gazette, 


The relation. 


The neighbour (feminine), 
the ware (merchandise, goods), 


Plural. 
die meinigen, bie feinigen, bie 
thrigen. 
die unfrigen, bie Eurigen, bie 
ihrigen.° 


Haben Sie meine Feder oder die ihe 
rige? 
Sch Babe die ihrige. 


$hr (See Table of Personal Pro- 
nouns, Lesson XXVIII.). 


Was wollen Sie Shrev Muhme ſchi⸗ 

in? 

Sch will ihr eine Vorte ſchicken. 

Wollen Sie ihr auch Krüchte fchiden ? 

Ich will ihr welche ſchicken. 

Haben Sie meinen Schweftern die 
Bücher geſchickt ? 

Ich habe fie ihnen geſchickt. 


die Frucht; 
Die Torte; 
die Muhme (die Dante) ; 
die Pfirfiche ; 
die Erdbeere 5 
die Kirfche ; 
die Bale; 

die Nichte 5 
die Macht ; 
die Magd 5 
die Zeitung.a 


M. ber Verwandte ; } (an adjec- 
F, die Verwandte; ) tive noun. 


die Nachbarinn ; 
die Waare. 


Obs. A. A feminine substantive is formed by join- 


ing the syllable inn to a masculine substantive. 


The actor, 
the actress, 


Ex. 


der Schaufpieler ; 
die Schauſpielerinn. 


"These pronouns have the declension of an adjective preceded by the defi- 


6 
nite article. (See Lesson VII.) 
4 Word 


w 


ords terminating in ung are femining = 
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Obs. B. If the radical syllable of the masculine sub- 
stantive contains one of the vowels 4a, 9, u, it is gen- 
erally softened on being made feminine by the addi- 
tion of the syllable mn. Ex. 


The countess, die Grafinn ; 
the fool (fem.), die Narrinn ; 
the cook (fem.), die Köchinn ; 
the peasant (peasant’s wife), die Bäuerinn ; 
the sister-in-law, die Schwägerinn. 
To catch a cold, den Echnupfen befommen*. 
To have a cold, den Schnupfen haben*. 
: To have a cough, den Huften haben. 
I have caught a cold. Sch habe den Schnupfen bekommen. 
The cold, der Schnupfen ; 
the cough, der Huften. 
To make sick. Krank machen, 
It makes me sick. Es macht mich Frank. 


Exerciısks. 186. 


Where is your cousin !—He is in the kitchen. —Has your cook 
(fem.) already made the soup !—She has made it, for it stands al- 
ready upon the table. — Where is your mother !—She is at church.— 
Is your sister gone to school She is gone thither.—Does your 
mother often go to church '—She goes thither every morning and 
every evening.—At what o’clock in the morning does she go to 
church ?—She goes thither as soon as she gets up.—At what o’clock 
does she got up —She gets up at sun-rise.—Dost thou go to school 
to-day 1—I do go thither. What dost thou learn at school ?—I 
learn to read, write, and speak there. Where is your aunt I—She 
is gone to the play with my little sister.—Do your sisters go this 
evening to the opera 1—No, Madam, they go to the dancing school. 
—lIs your father gone a hunting !—He has not been able to a0 a 
hunting, for he has a cold.—Do you like to go a hunting 1—I like 
to go a fishing better than a hunting.—Is your father still in the 
country 1—Yes, Madan, he is still there. —What does he do there } 
—He goes a hunting and a fishing there.—Did you hunt when you 
were in the country ?—I hunted the whole day. 


187. 


How long have yon stayed with (bei) my mother !—I stayed with 
her the whole evening.—Is it jong since you were at the castle 7— 
I was there last week.—Did you find many people there ?—I found 
only three persons there.—Who were those three persons —They 
(G6) were the count, the countess, and their daughter.—Are these 
girls as good as their brothers ?—They are better than they.—Can 
your sisters speak German 3—They cannot, but they are Yearning 
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it——Have you brought anything to your mother !—I brought her 
good fruits and a fine tart.—-What has your niece brought you !—= 
he has brought us good cherries, good strawberries, and 
eaches.—Do you like peaches !—I do like them much (fehr).— 
ow many peaches has your neighbour (fem.) given you I—She 
has given me more than twenty of them.—Have you eaten many 
cherries this year ?—I have eaten many of them.—Did you give 


any to your little sister !—I gave her some. —Why have you not’ 
b 


given any to your good neighbour (fem.) ?—I wished to give her 
some, but she did not wish to take any, because she does not 


like cherries. —Were there many pears last year !-—There were not 


many. 
188. 


Why do your sisters not go to the play — They cannot go thither, | 


because they have a cold, and that makes them very ill.—Did you 
sleep well last night t—I did not sleep well, for my children made 
too much noise in my room.—- Where were you last night!—I was 
at my brother-in-law’s.—Did you see your sister-in-law !—I did 
see her._-How is she?—She was better yesterday evening than 
usual.—Did you play —We did not play, but we read some good 
books ; for my sister-in-law likes to read better than to play.— 
Have you read the gazette to-day 1—I have read it.—Is there any 
thing new in it !—I have not read anything new in it.—Where have 
you been since (feitdem) I saw you tI have been at Vienna, Lon- 
don, and Berlin.—Did you speak to my sister —I did speak to her. 
—What does she say!—She says that she wishes to see you.— 
Where have you put my pen t—I have putit on the table.—Do you 
intend to see your aunt to-day ?—I do intend to see her, for she has 
promised me to dine with us.—I admire (bewundern) that family 
(die Kamilic), for the father is the king and the mother the queen of 
it. The children and the servants (dag Gefinde has no plural) are 


the subjects (der Unterthan, gen. en) of the state (der Staat).—The 


tutors of the children are the ministers (der Minifter), who share 
(theiten) with the king and queen the care (die Sorge) of the govern- 
ment (die Regierung). The good education (die Erziehung) which 
is given to children (See Ods. Contin. of Lesson LXX.) is the 
crown (die Krone) of monarchs (der Menard), gen. en). (See end 
of Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTIETH LESSON.—Achtyigste Kection. 


To march (to walk). Marfchiren.* 
To walk (to go on foot). Gehene (zu Zuge gehen). 


s The verb marfchiren takes the anxiliary fein*, when there is a destination ' 


of place, else it takes either haben* or fein’. Ex. Die Armee if nah Rom 
marfchirt, the army has marched to Rome; bie Armee hat (or tft) des ganzen 
Tag utarfchirt, the arıny has marched the whole day. 
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To step. 


To travel. 
To wander (to go on foot). 
The traveller, 
the wanderer (the traveller on 
foot), 
To walk or travel a mile. 
To make a step (meaning to step 
physically). 
To take 8 step (meaning to take 
measures morally). 
To go on a journey. 
To make a speech. 
A piece of business, 
an affair, 
To transact business, 


To salt. 


Salt meat, 
fresh meat, 
the food (victaals), 
the dish (mess), 
the milk, 

Salt meats, 

Milk-food, 


To attract. 


The load-stone attracts iron. 


Her singing attracts me. 


To allure, to entice. 
To excite, to charm. 
To charm, to enchant. 
To enrapture, to ravish. 
1 am enraptured with it. 

The beauty, 

. the harmony, 
the voice, 
the power (the force), 


To meddle with something. ; 


To voncern one’s self about 
something. 

To trouble one’s head about 
something, (to meddle with 
something). 


Schreiten*. Part. past, gefhritten. 
Imperf. fchritt. 

Reifen, take fein for their 
Wandern, auxiliary. 
der Meifende ; 

Der Wanderer (Wandersmann). 


Eine Meile zurüdiegen. 
Einen Schritt maden. 


Einen Schritt thun®. 


Eine Reife machen. 
Gine Rede balten®. 


ein Sefchäft (plural ¢). 
Geſchaͤfte machen. 


Salzen. 


eſalzenes Fleiſch; 
iſches Fleiſch; 
die Speiſe; 
das Gericht (plur. e) 3 
die Mild. 
gefalgene Speifen ; 
Milchfpeife. 


Anfih ziehben* (herbeigics 
ben*, anzieben*). 


Der Magnet zieht das Cifen an 


Shr Gefang zieht mich an. 
Loden. 
Rei 
Bezaub 

Entzüden. 

Sch bin darüber entzüdt. 
die Schönheit; 

die Harmonie 5 

die Stimme ; 

die Gerwalt. 


Sich in etwas mifchen. 
Sid mit etwas abgeben". 


Sid um etwas befümmern. 
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I do not meddle with other peo- Ich gntkhe mid nicht in fremde 
ple’s business. Hin 


The quarrel (the contest), der Sane 3 


the commerce (the traffic), der Gane (has no plural). 
Strange (foreign), 


It is strange. Ge i a fonderbar. 
He employs himself in painting. Er gibt ſich mit der Malerei ab. - 
The art of painting, Die Malerei; 
chemistry, die Chemie, die Scheibekunft ; 
the chemist, der Chemiker (der Scheidekünftter) 3 
the art, die Kunft. 
To look at some one. Semanden anfehen*. 
To concern some one. Jemanden angehen". 
I look at you. 5 ee Sie an. 
. ie Sa 
The thing, ; das Ding (plur. e). 


I do not like to meddle with Ich mile mid nicht gern in Dinge, 
things that do not concern me. die mid) nichts angehen. 


What is that to me? Tt Was geht das mich an? 
What is that to you? t Was geht das Sie an? 
To repeat. Wiederholen 
The repetition, das Wiederholen. (See Lesson 
LXXI. Obs. C.) 
the beginning, the commence- der Anfang ; 
ment, . 
the wisdom, ; bie nt Be , 
$ Studium ; 
the study, das Studiren 3 
the goddess, die Gottinn s 
the Tord, der Here 5 
the nightingale, die Nachtigall. 
All beginnings are difficult. Aller Anfang ift ſchwer (a proverb). 
To create. —— Part. past, geſchaffen. 
Imperf. ſchuf. 
The creator, ber Schöpfer ; 
the creation, die Schöpfung + ; 
the benefit (the kindness), die Wohlthat ; 
the fear of the Lord, die Furcht des Herrn 3 
the heaven, der Himmel; 
the earth, die Erde; 
the solitude, die Ginfamfeit ; 3 
the lesson, Die Lertion; 


b Substantives terminating in unt, form their plural um into 
en. Ex. das Individuum, the individual; plur. b Sabie buen; Studium, 
the study; plur die Studien. 
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the exercise, die Aufgabe ; 
the goodness. die Güte. 


I have done it for your sake. Ich habe es Shretwegen gethan.. 


Obs. The preposition wegen takes its place either 
before or after the genitive whichit governs ; but when 
it follows a personal pronoun, the letter t is substituted 
for the letter r of the pronoun which then forms one 
word with the preposition. The same thing should be 
observed with regard to the prepositions halben, on ac- 
count of, and um — willen, for the sake of, with this 
difference, that the latter never stands before the sub- 
stantive. Ex. 


Meinchvegen, meinethalben, on ac- Unfertwegen, unferthalten, on ac- 
count of me. count of us. 

Deinetwegen, deinethalben, on ac- Curctwegen, eurethalben, on account 
count of thee. of you. 

Seinetwegen, feinethalben, on ac- Shretwegen, ihretbalben, on account 
count of him. of them, for their sake. 

Shretwegen, ibrethatoen, on ac- 
count of her. 


In the same way we say: um meinetwillen, for my 
sake ; um beinetwillen, for thy sake, &c. 


He has done it for the sake of Gr hat es um ihretwillen gethan. 

er. 

On account of you and your Ihret⸗ und Ihrer Kinder, eben fos 
children, as well as onaccount wohl alé meinet: und der Meinis 
of me and mine, I have put gen wegen, babe ich Ihnen diefe 
you in mind of and inculcated wichtige und untrfigliche Wahrs 
this important and infallible heit zu Gemäthe geführt und eins 
truth. gefehärft. 

The cleanliness, the uncleanli- die Reinlichfeitz die Unreinfichkeit ; 
ness 

the government (meaning the die Obrigkeit. 


magistrate), 
Sensible, reasonable, vernünftig. 
Not only—but also. Nicht allein — fondern auc 


EXERCISES. 189. 


Will you dine with us to-day — With much pleasure. — What 
have you for dinner ?—We have good soup, some fresh and salt 
meat, and some milk-food.—Do you like milk-food 1—I like it bet- 


© Abstract substantives have no plural in German; as bie Güte, the 
ess ; bie Liebe, the love, &c. P , , the good- 


% 
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ter than all other food.—Are you ready to dine?—I am ready.—Do 
you intend fo set out soon !—I intend setting out next week.—Do 
you travel alone ?—No, Madam, I travel with my uncle.—Do you 

travel on foot or ina carriage ?—We travel ina carriage.—Did you 

meet any one in (auf with the dative) your last journey to Berlin ? 

— We met many wanderers.— What do you intend to spend your 
time in this summer !—I intend to take a short journey.—Did you 

walk much in your last journey t—I like very much to walk, but my 

uncle likes to go in a carriage.—Did he not wish to walk !—He 

wished to walk at first, but after having taken a few steps, he 

wished to get into the carriage, so that I did not walk much.— 

What have you been doing at school to-day !— We have been listen- 

ing to our professor, who made a long speech on (über with the 

accus.) the goodness of God.—What did he say ?—After saying, 

“God is the creator of heaven and earth; the fear of the Lord is 

the beginning of all wisdom;” he said, ‘repetition is the 

mother of studies, and a good memory is a great benefit of God.” — 

Why did you not stay“longer in Holland ?—When I was there the 

living was dear, and I had not money enough to stay there longer. 

— What sort of weather was it when you were on the way to Vi- 

enna !—It was very bad weather ; for it was stormy, and snowed, 

and rained very heavily.! 


190. 


What are you doing all the day in this garden!—I am walking 
in it (darin). — What is there in it that attracts you —The singing 
of the birds attracts me.—Are there any nightingales in it ?—There 
are some in it, and the harmony of their singing enchants me.— 
Have those nightingales more power over (über with the aecus.) 
you than the beauties of painting, or the voice of your tender (järt= 
lich) mother, who loves you so much !—I confess, the harmony of 
the singing of those little birds has more power over me than the. 
most tender words of my dearest friends.—What does your niece 
amuse herself with in her solitude ?—She reads a good deal and 
writes letters to her mother.— What does your uncle amuse himself 
with in his solitude —He employs himself in painting and chem- 
istry.—Does he no longer do any business?—He no longer does 
any, for he is too old to do it—Why does he meddle with your 
business —He does not generally (gcwébnlid)) meddle with other 
people's business; but he meddles with mine, because he loves 
me.—Has your master made you repeat your lesson to-day !-—He 
has made me repeat it.—Did you know it !—I did know it pretty 
well.—Have you also done some exercises 1—I have done some, 
but what is that to you, I beg ?—I do not generally meddle with 
things that do not concern me; but I love you so much (fo fehr) that 
I concern myself much (fehr) about what you are doing.— Does any 
one trouble his head about you !—No one troubles his head about 


4 The learner must here repeat all the expressions relative to the impersonal 
verb ee (ft, iis, in Lessons LIV. and L I. " 
11 
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me; for I am not worth the trouble.—Not only for the sake of 
cleanliness, but also for the sake of health (die Gefundheit), prudent 
people avoid (fi) hüten vor with the dative) uncleanliness, and wash 
themselves often. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-FIRST LESSON.— Ein und achhigste 
Lection. 


OF THE FUTURE. 


The first or simple future is formed from the present 
of the auxiliary werden*, to become," and the infinitive 
of the verb, as in English from shell or will, and the 
infinitive. Ex. 

I shall love, he (she) will love. Ich werde lichen, er (fic) wird lieben. 
Thou wilt love, you will love. Du wirft lieben, She werdet (Sie 


werden) lieben. 
We shall love, they will love. Wir werden lieben, fie werden lichen. 


I shall be loved. Sch werde gelicht werden. 

Will you love my mother } Werden Sie meine Mutter lichen ? 
I shall love her much. Sch werde fic fehr lieben. 

I shall never love her. Sch werde fie nie lieben. 


I shall love her when she loves Sch werde fie ficken, wenn fie mid 


me. lieben wird. (See Less. XLVII.) 
Will you go out to-day ? Werden Sie heute ausgehen ? 
To be dusty. Staubig fein*, flauben. 
Is it dusty ? Sit es ftaubig ? 
It is dusty. Es ift ſtaubig. 
It is very dusty. Es iſt fehr flaubig. 
Is it muddy out of doors ? Iſt es fchmugig draußen ? 
lt-is very muddy. Ss iff fehr fhmußig. 


To be smoky, to smoke. Rauchen. 
Is it smoky? Does it smoke? Raucht es? 
It is very smoky. It smokes Es raucht fehr. 


much, 
It is too smoky. It smokes too Es raucht zu fehr. 
much. 
To go in. Hinein gehen*. 
To come in. Herein fommen*, 


a The verb werden“, when employed in the formation of the future and 
other tenses, losee its proper signification. — 


@ 
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Will you go in? Werden Sie hincin gehen ? 
To sit down. Sid ſetzen. 
To sit. GSigen* (verb neuter). Part. 


past, gefeffen. Imperf. faf. 
I will sit down on that chair. ch will mich auf diefen Stuhl feßen.s 


Where did he sit? Wo faß er ? 
He sat upon that chair. Gr faß auf diefem Stuble. 
To have left. Uctrig bleiben“, Imperfect, 
blieb. 
How much money have you left? Wieviel Geld bleibt Ihnen übrig? 
I have a crown left. Es bleibt mir ein Thaler Übrig. 


1 have only three crowns left. Es bleiben mir nur drei Thaler uͤbrig. 
If I pay him I shall have but Wenn ich ihn bezahle, wird mic nur 

little left. wenig übrig bleiben (or fo wird 

mir nur wenig übrig bleiben). 

IT A. The subject is placed after the verb in an 
inversion of propositions ; that is, when that which 
ought to stand first is put after, and forms as it were, 
the complement of the other. An inversion of propo- 
sitions takes place when the first proposition begins 
with a conjunction. Ex. 


If he comes, I shall speak to him Wenn er fommt, werde ich mit ihm 


(inversion). forehen. 
I shall speak to him if he comes Sc) werde mit ihm fprechen, wenn er 
(without inversion). kommt. 


If it is fine weather to-morrow, I Wenn es mergen fhönes Wetter iff, 
shall take a walk (inversion). werde ich fpazieren gehen. 

I shall take a walk if it is fine Sch werde fpazieren gehen, wenn es 
weather to-morrow (without mergen fchönes Wetter ift. 
inversion). 

I B. The subject is also placed after its verb, 
when in an inversion of propositions, the conjunction 
wenn, if, is omitted in the first. This omission of the 
conjunction may take place or not; but when it does, 
the second proposition begins with the conjunction fo, 
then (so). 


Then (sc). So. 


If 1 receive my money I shall Pot id) mein Geld (instead 


pay you. of: wenn ich mein Geld befomme), 


fo bezahle ich Sie. 


b Whenever a will or intention and not merely futurity is to be expressed 
the verb wollen® is used. y , 


— — — — 
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Spricht er gu mie (for: wenn er zu 
If he speaks to me, I shall an- ; mir fpricht), fo werde ich ihm ante 


werten. 


Obs. When the conjunction wenn is not omitted, the 
conjunction fo of the second proposition may either be 
omitted or not, unless the proposition is of a certain 
length. 


If you will promise me to keep Wenn Eie mir verfprechen wollen, cs 


it secret, I shall tell ittoyou. geheim zu haften, fo werde ich es 
hnen fagen. 
I have spent all my money, so Sd) Habe all mein Geld ausgeges 
that I have none left. ben, fo daß mir feins mehr übrig 
bleibt. 
To fill. Fuͤllen (anfüllen) 
To fill a bottle with wine. Eine Flaſche mit Mein anfüflen. 


1 fill my purse with money. Sch fülle meinen Beutel (meine BIrs 
fe) mit Geld. 
With what do you fill that glass? Womit füllen Sie diefes Gas 7 


exercises. 191. 


Will your father go out to-day !—He will go out, if it is fine 
weather.—Will your sister go out ’—~She will go out, if it is not 
windy.—Will you love my brother ?—1 shall love him with all my 
heart, if he is as good as you.—Will your parents go into the 
country to-morrow 1—They will not go, for it is too dusty.—Shall 
we take a walk to-day !—We will not take a walk, for it is too 
muddy out of doors.—Do yor see the castle of my relation behind 

onder mountain ?—I do see it.—Shall we go in?—We will go in, 
if you like.—Will you go into that room ?—TI shall not go into it, 
for it is smoky.—I wish you a good morning, Madam.— Will you 
not come in t—Will you not sit down !—I will sit down upon that 
Jarge chair.—Will you tell me what has become of your brother ?— 
I will tell you.—Here is the chair upon which he sat often.— When 
did he die !—Hc died two years ago.—I am very much (ſehr) afflic- 
ted at it.—Hast thou spent all thy money '—I have not spent all, 
—How much hast thou left of it?—I have not much left of it; I 
have but one florin left.— How much money have thy sisters left — 
They have but three crowns left.—Have you money enough left to 

ay your tailor ?—I have enough of it left to pay him; but if I pay 
im, I shall have but little Jeft—How much money will your bro- 
thers have left!—They will have a hundred crowns left.—Will 
you speak to my uncle if you see him !—If I see him, I shall speak 
to him.— Will you take a walk to-morrow !—If it is fine weather, I 
shall take a walk; butif it is bad weather, I shall stay at homa— 


~ 
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Will you pay your shoemaker !—I shall pay him, if I receive my 
money to-morrow.—Why do you wish to go ?— If your father comes 
I shall not go; but if he does not come, I must go.—Why do you 
not sit down !—If you will stay with (bei) me, I will sit down; 
but if you go, I shall go along with you.—Will you love my chil- 
dren !—If they are good and assiduous, I shall love them; but if 
they are idle and naughty, I shall despise and punish then.—Am 
J right in x beaking thus (fo)?—You are not wrong. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-SECOND LESSON.—Zwei nnd achtjigste 
Lection. 


OF THE PAST OR COMPOUND INFINITIVE. 


In German, as in English, the past infinitive is formed 
from the infinitive of the auxiliary and the past par- 
ticiple of the verb; but in English the past participle 
stands after the infinitive, whereas in German it pre- 
cedes it. Ex. 


Have loved, to have loved. Geliebt haben, geliebt gu haben. 
In order to have loved. Um geliebt zu haben. 

Without having loved. Ohne geftebt zu haben. 

Have been loved. Gcliebt worden fein. 


To have been loved. Geliebt worden zu fein. 


OF THE PAST FUTURE. 


The past or compound future is formed, as the first 
or simple future (preceding Lesson) from the present 
of the auxiliary werden* and the past infinitive. Ex. 


I shall have loved, he (she) will Sch werde geliebt haben, er (fie) wird 


have loved. geliebt haben. 

Thou wilt have loved, you will Du wirft geliebt haben, She werdet 
have loved. (Sie werden) geliebt haben. 

We shall have loved, they will Wir werden geliebt haben, fic werden 
have loved. gelicht haben. 

I shall have been loved. Sch werde gelicht worden fein. 


I shall have written my letters Sch werde meine Briefe gefchrichen 
before you return, haben, ehe ie zuruͤckkommien. 
When I have paid for the horse Babe (or tone b abt een, 
I shall have only ten crowns : , 
left werden mir nur noch zehn Thaler 
j übrig bleiben. 
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DT A. When at the end of a proposition there are 
two infinitives, two past participles, or an infinitive 
and a past participle, the verb which on account of 
the conjunction ought to be thrown to the end of the 
phrase, may be placed either before or after those in- 
finitives or participles. Ex. 


Was werden Sie thun, wenn Sie zu 
‘What will you do when you | Mittag gegeffen haben werden, 


have dined ? or werden zu Mittag gegeflen has 
ben ? 

When I have spoken to your Wenn ich Ihren Bruder gefproden 
brother I shall know what I haben werde, or werde geſprochen 
have to do. haben, fo werde ich wiffen, was ich 

zu thun babe. 


D> The latter way of placing the verb is the most 
elegant and most usual. Ex. 


Ich habe ihm geſagt, dab Gie das 
I have told him that you =| ast 


Pferd haben verfaufen müffen (and 
been obliged to sell the horse. 


not verkaufen gemußt or muffen 
baben). 


The same (feminine). Diefelbe,die namlide (See 


Lessons XII. and XIV.) 
. Diefelbe (die nämliche) Sache. 
The same thing. ; Daeſeibe (das nämliche) Ding. 
One and the same, Einerlei. 


It is all one (the same). Gs iſt einerlei. 


Mase. Fem WNeut. 

Such. older, folche, foldes 
(is declined according to 
the characteristic termi- 
nation). 


Obs. A. When fold) is preceded by ein or fein, it has 
the declension of an adjective. Ex. 


Such a man, such a woman, such Gin folder Wann, eine folhe Frau, 
a child. ein ſolches Kind. 
Such men merit esteem. Soldhe Menfhen verdienen Achtung. 


Obs. B. When fold) is followed by ein, it is not de- 
clined. Ex. 
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Such a man, such a woman, such Gold ein Mann, felch eine Frau, ſolch 
a happiness. ein Gluͤck. 


On the outside of, without, out of. Außerhalb (a preposition gov- 
erning the genitive). 
The church stands outside the Die Kirche ift außerhalb der Stadt. 
town. 
I shall wait for you before the Sch werde Sie vor dem Thore (Stadt: 
town-gate. thore) erwarten. 


The town or city: -gate, das Stadtther. 


das Shor der Stadt. 
To go oat. Hinausgehen®. 
To come out. Seranstammen®, 
Seldom (rarely). Seiten. 
Does he sit under the tree } Sigt er unter dem Baume ? 
He is sitting under it, Gr fißt darunter. (Obs. B. Les- 
son LII.) 
To continue (to proceed). ; Boctree ren. 
He continues his speech. + Er fährt in feiner Rede fort. 
The appetite ; der Appetit, ' 
ppoꝛuio, die Ehiuſt, die Luft zum Eſſen; 
the narrative, the tale, die Erzählung ; 
the shore (the coast, the bank), das Ufer ; 
the sea-shore, dag Ufer des Meeres ; 
on the sea-shore, am Ufer Des Meeres. 


Not until (not before). Nicht eher— bis. 
Before. Ehe, che als, bevor. 


I shall not see him until I go Sch werde thn nicht feben, ehe (bee 


ither. ver) ich hingehe. 
Did you see him before his de- Haben Sie ihn vor feiner Abreife ges 
parture ! felon? 
{ will not do it until you tell Sch thue es nicht, big Sie es mir fas 
me. gen. 
There is, there are. Da ift, Plural, da find. 
Here is, here are. Hier ift, — hier find. 
Here I am. ° Hier bin ich. 
There is my book. Da tft mein Bud. 
There it is. Da ift ee. 
There they are. Da find fie. 


a Gortfeten isa regular verbactive and governs the accusative ; fortfahren®, 
on the contrary, is neuter and irregular and governs the dative with the pre- 
position in or mit. 


N 
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Therefore. . Defavegen, baber. 
That is the reason why. Das ift die Urfache, warum. 
Therefore I say so. Deßwegen fage id) es. 
My sister’s feet are cold. Meiner Schweiter frieren die Füße. 
Her hands are cold. Shr frieren die Hände (es ift ihr an 


den Händen Ealt). 


EXERCISES. 192. 


When will you.go to Italy t—I shall go as soon as I have learnt 
Italian.— When will your brothers go to Germany !—They will 
o thither as soon as they know German.—When will they learn 
it 1— They will learn it when they have found a good master. — 
How much money shall we have left when we have paid for our 
horses --When we have paid for them we shall have only a hun- 
dred crowns left.—Have you told my brother that I have been 
obliged to sell the carriage !—I have told him so.—Have you writ- 
ten to the same man to whom my father wrote ?—I have not writ- 
ten to the same, but to another.—Have they already answered you ? 
—Not yet, but I hope to receive a letter next week.—Have you 
ever seen such a person ?—I have never seen such a one.—Have 
ou already seen our church -I have not seen it yet.— Where does 
it stand —It stands outside the town.—If you wish to see it, I 
will go with you in order to show it to you.— Who is there!—It is 
J.—Who are those men !—They are foreigners who wish to speak 
to you.—Of what country are they —They are Americans.— 
Where have you been since 1 saw you !—We sojourned long on 
the sea-shore, until a ship arrived, which brought us to France.— 
Will you continue your narrative '—Scarcely had we arrived in 
France when we were taken to the king who received (aufnahm) us 
very well and sent us back to our country.—Whom are you look- 
ing for?—I am looking for my little brother.—If you wish to find 
him you must go into the garden, for he is there.—The garden is 
large, and I shall not be able to find him if you do not tell me in 
which part (der Theil) of the garden he is.—He is sitting under 
the large tree under which we were sitting yesterday.—Now I 
shall find him. 


193. 


Why do your children not live in France ?-—They wish to learn 
English, that is the reason why they live in England.—Why do 
you sit near the fire?—-My hands and feet are cold, that is the rea- 
son why I sit near the fire.—What do the people live upon that 
live on the sea-shore !—They live upon fish alone.—Why will you 
not go a hunting any more?—I hunted yesterday the whole day, 
and I killed nothing but an ugly bird, that is the reason why I shall 
not go ahunting any more.— Why do you not eat !—I shall not eat 
before I have a good appetite.—Why does your brother eat eo 
much !—He has a good appetite, that is the reason he eats so much 
—If you have read the books which I lent you, why do you notre 
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turn them to me!—I intend reading them once more, that is the 
reason why I have not yet returned them to you; but I shall return 
them to you as soon as I have read them a (zum) second time.— 
Why did you not bring me my clothes?— They were not made, 
therefore I did not bring them; but I bring them to you now, here 
they are.—-You have learnt your lesson, why has your sister not 
learnt herst— She has taken a walk with my mother, that is the. 
reason why she has not learnt it; but she will learn it to-morrow. 
— When will you correct my exercises TI will correct them when 

ou bring me those of your sister.—Do you think (glauben) you 
have made mistakes in them.—I do not know.—If you have made 
mistakes you have not studied your lessons well; for the lessons must 
be learnt well, to make no mistakes in the exercises.—It is all the 
same, if you do not correct them (for) me to-day, I shall not learn 
them before (fo werde ich fie erft) to-morrow.—You must make no 
mistakes in your exercises, for you have all you want, in order to 
make none. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-THIRD LESSON.—Drei nnd achtjigste 


Lection. 
To die of a disease. Un einer (dative) Krankheit fiers 
ben*. 
The small pox, die Blattern (plural of die Blats 
ter, the blister, the pustule, the 
pock). 


She died of the small pox. Sie iit an den Blattern gefterben. 
The fever, the intermitting fever, das Fieber, das Wechfelficber. 


He had a cold fit. Er hatte einen Anfall von Fieber. 
He has an ague. Er hat das Fieber befommen. 
His fever has returned. Er hat das Fieber wieder befoms 
men. 
The apoplexy, der Schlag, der Echlagfluf. 


Der Schlag hat ihn gerührt. 
He has been struck with apo- Gr it von © lage gerührt werz 
plexy. den. 
Guten Abgang haben*. 
Tosellwell. Gut abgehen*, 
Wiel Käufer finden®, 
Wine sells well. T Der Wein geht gut ab Chat guten 
Abgang). 
Cloth sells well. t Das Tuch hat guten Abgang (fins 
det viel Käufer). 
Wine will sell well next year. } Der Wein wird naͤchſtes Sabr gus 
ten Abqana baben 
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To open. Deffnen, aufmachen, aufichließen*.= 
Bumaden, zuſchließen? (active 
To shut. verbs).> 
o shu Zugehen*, zufähließen®. Part. past, 
gefchloffen. Imperf. fchloß. 
To open. Aufgehen * (a neuter verb), fich öffe 
nen. 
That door opens easily. Diefe Thür geht leicht auf (iſt leicht 
zu öffnen). 
The door does not shut. Die Thike fchlicht nicht. 
The window shuts well. Das Fenfter ſchließt gut. 
Far off, from afar. Gon weitem, von ferne 
That house is seen far off. Man fieht Diefed Haus von weiten 
(von ferne). 
Sommerkleider trägt man nicht im 
Summer clothes are not worn Winter. 
in winter. Sommerkleider werden nicht im Wins 
ter getragen. 
That is not said. Das wird nicht gefa 
That cannot be comprehended. Das ift unbegreiflic. 
It is clear. Es ift deutli 


To conceive, to comprehend. Begeeifen”. Part. past, begriffen. 
per b if. 
. : Nach den Umfländen. 
According to circumstances. Mach Belchaffenheit der Umftände. 


The disposition, die Beichaffenheit ; 
the circumstance, der Umftand. 
According as. Nachdem, je nachdem, in fo fern. 


According to circumstances. Nachdem es tft (nachdem es kommt). 
It depends on circumstances. Nachdem die Umftände find. 


Do not put the glass upon the Stellen Ste das Glas nicht auf den 


table, for it wil] break. Tiſch; denn es wird zerbrechen. 
Imperf. zerbrach. 
To put. Stellen. 
To lay. Legen. 


a Oeffnen and aufmachen mean to remove the obstacle in order to give ac- 
cosa, as: bie Thore, bie Thür eines Zimmers, einen Schrank, einen Brief öffnen 
or aufmachen, to open the town-gates, the door of a room, a cupboard, a let- 
ter. Deffnen is only employed to make an opening in the thing itself, as: ets 
nen Leichnam, eine Aber, ein Geſchwuͤr öffnen, to open a corpse, a vein, an ab- 
scene, because there is no opening yet. So we say bie Lanfgriben ölfnen, to 
open the trenches. Auffchließen is only employed in speaking of things that 
ee a on Paälock. ade betwee l 

same distinction is to be made n zumachen and sufdliefen* 
between aufmachen and auffchließen*. mmach miäliehru", as 
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To set, to seat. Gefen.- 
To stick. Steden.“ 


Are the women handsome ? Eind die Frauen (hin ? 

They are so; they are rich and Gie find ¢ $3 fie find reich und ſchon. 
handsome. Ä 

What countrywoman is she ? 5 ein Hb sad 

She is from France. Sie ift aus (or von) Frankreich. 

To 43 at somebody (about Böje auf Jemanden (Über etwas) 
anything). fein. 

What are you angry about? Worüber find Sic böfe ? 


Are you sorry for having done hut es Ihnen leid, es gethan zu 
it? haben ? 


Es thut mir leid. 
I am sorry for it. ; 


Es ift mir nicht lich. (See Lesson 
LXXVI 


Polite (courteous), impolite (un- Hoflich; unhöflich. 
i 


civil). 
Happy, unhappy. Gluckſich; ungluͤcklich. 
What sort of pen have you lost? Was für eine Feder haben Sie verlo⸗ 
ten ? . 


A gold one. Eine goldene. | 

What sort of pens has your Was für Federn hat Ihre Schweiter 
sister made 7 gefchnitten ? 

Good ones. Gute. 


EXERCISE 194, 


Of what illness did your sister die ?—She died of the fever.— 
How is your brother !—My brother is no longer living. He died 
three months ago.—I am surprised at it, for he was very well last 


e Stellen is used when the person or the thing spoken of is, as it were 
standing upright, and legen when it is lying. Ex. die Glaͤſer, die Flaſche auf 
den Tif Bellen, to put the glasses, the bottle on the table ; ein Kind auf das 
Bett legen, to place a child upon the bed; ein Kleid auf das Bett legen, to put 
a coat upon the bed ; wo haben Sie meinen Stod hingeſtellt? where have you 
placed my stick? wo haben Cie mein Meffer bingelegt where have you put 
my knife? The verbs ftehen* and liegen” ma explained by the English 
verbs: to stand and to lie. Ex. Ihr Stock fteht in meinem Simmer, your 
stick is (stands) in my room; Shr Gruder fteht am Yenfter, your brother 
stands at the window; hr Meffer liegt auf bem Tifche, Bu knife is (lies) 
upon the table; bier fteht Shr Stod und da liegt She Mteffer, here stands 
your stick and there lies your knife. Gegen nearly answers to English 
verb to seat, as: fegen Cie fich hierher, seat yourself here. It is also used in 
the following idiom : Jemanben in ben Stand jeden, to enable some one, as: 
© habe ihn in den Stand gefegt, e@ zu thun, I have enabled him to do it. 
tedfen, as an active verb, is used with the preposition tn followed by the 
accusative. Ex. In bie Tafche⸗ ſtecken, to put into the pocket. We shall 
hereafter sce various other examples of these verbs. . 
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summer when I was in the country.—Of what did he die —He 
died of apoplexy.—How is the mother of your friend !—She is 
not well; she had an attack of ague the day before yesterday, and 
this morning the fever has returned (und diefen Mergen wieder) — 
Has she the intermitting fever 7—-I do not know, but she often has 
cold fits.—What has become of the woman whom I saw at your 
mother’s —She died this morning of apoplexy.—Did the wine 
sell well last year !—It did not sell very well; but it will sell 
better next year, for there will be a great deal of it, and it will not 
be dear.—Why do you open the door?—Do you not see how it 
smokes here?—I do not see it; but you must open the window in- 
stead of opening the door.—The window does not open easily, 
that is the reason why I open the door.—When will you shut it? 
—I will shut it as soon as there is no more smoke.—Why do you 
not put those beautiful glasses on the small table !—If I put them 
upon that little table they will break.—Did you often go a fishing 
when you were in that country !—We often went a fishing and a 
hunting.—If you will go with us into the country, you will see the 
castle of my father. —You are very polite, Sir; but I have seen 
that castle already. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier and achtzigste 


Lection. 
The utility, the use, der Nutzen; 
the advantage, der Vortheil. 
This thing is of no use. Diefe Sache ift von keinem Nugen. 
To profit by a thing. Mugen aus einer Sache ziehen”. 


To turn a thing to profit. Sich cine Sache zu Nutze machen. 
To be useful to any one. Jemandem nugen (or niigen). 


Of what use is that ? Wozu nist das? 
That is of no use. Das nüst nichts. 

Useful. Nütlich. 

Useless. Unnilg, nutzlos. 
Is it useful to write a great deal? Sit es nützlich, viel zu ſchreiben ? 
It is useful. Es ift nützlich. 
Is it well (right) to do it? Sit es billig, es zu thun ? 
It is not well (wrong). Ge ift unbillig (unrecht). 
What is that } Mas ift das? 
I do not know what it is. Sch weiß nicht, was es iſt. 

To be called. Heißen*. Part. past, geheifen. 
Imperf. hieß. 

What is your name ? t Wie heißen Sie? 


My name is Charles. t Ich Heiße (mein Name ift) Karl 
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What do you call this in Ger Wie heift das auf deutkh ? 
man 
How do you express (say) this Wie fagen Sie das auf franzöfifch ? 
in French ? 
What is that called } Wie nennt man das ? 
To name. Mennen*, Part. past, genannt. 
Imperf. nannte. 


DECLENSION OF THE NAMES OF PERSONS.® 


The names of persons are declined either without 
or with the article. Without the article they take 8 
in the genitive, and en in the dative and accusative, 
with the article they add nothing to their termination. 
Ex. 


Nom. Wilhelm or der Wilhelm, - William. 
Gen. Wilhelms — des Wilhelm, of William. 
Dar. Wilhelmen — dem Wilhelm, to William. 
Acc. Wilhelmen — den Wilhelm, William. 


Nom. @lifabeth or die Glifabeth, Elizabeth. 
Gen. Glifabeths — der Eliſabeth, of Elizabeth. 
Dar. Elifabethen — der Elifabeth, to Elizabeth. 
Acc. Elifabethen — die Eliſabeth, Elizabeth. 


Obs. A. Names of persons terminating in fd}, 8, ft, 
6, 8, 3, take end in the genitive. Ex. Franz, Francis ; 
gen. Franzens. Names of females in a or € (the com- 
mon endings for almost all such names) change in the 
genitivea or eintoene Ex. Wilhelmina, Wilhelmine ; 
gen. Wilhelminens, of Wilhelmine. eonore, Eleanor ; 
Leonorens, of Eleanor. 

Obs. B. To indicate that the ending of the geni- 
tive is not a part of the name, it is commonly separ- 
ated by an apostrophe as in English. Ex. Sciller’s 
Gedichte, Schiller’s poems; @oethe’s Werke, Goethe's 
works. 


Sooner—than. Sher — ale, 
Rather—than. Lieber — als. 
He has arrived sooner than I. Gr ift eher angekommen als ich. 


« For the proper namos of countries and towns, soo Lesson XLIX. 


~ 7 
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Lieber werfe ich mein Gad tn den 
Rather than squander my mo- | Glug, ehe ich es verfchwende. 
ney I throw it into the river. 7 Ehe ich mein Geld verſchwende, wers 
e ich es lieber in den Flug. 
I will rather pay him than go will ihn lieber bezahlen, als bin: 
thi 


ither. geben. 
I will rather burn the coat than Ich will den Rod licher verbremmen, 
wear it. als ihn trogen. 
Sure. Gewiß. 
To be sure of a thing. Einer Sache gewiß fie. 
I am sure of that. Sch bin deſſen gewiß. 
I am sure that he has arrived. Ich weiß (or bin) gewiß, daß er ans 
gekommen iſt. 
I am sure of it. . . 
I know it well. 36 weiß es gewiß. 
To repair to, to go to. Sich wohin begeben. 
I went to my room. Ich begab mich auf mein Zimmer. 
He repaired to that town. Gr begab fi) in dieſe Stadt. 
To repair to the army, to one’s Sich zur Armee, zu feinem Regimen: 
regiment. te begeben®. 
I repaired to that place. Sch habe mich an diefen Ort begeben. 
He repaired thither. Gr bat fic dahin Gegeben. 
Go where you please. Gehen Sie, wohin Sie wollen. 
George the Third. Georg der Dritte. 
Louis the Fourteenth. Ludwig der Biersehnte. 
Henry the Fourth. Heinrich der Vierte. 
Europe, European. Guropa ; europäifh. 
Fluently. Geläufig. 


Charles the Fifth spoke several Karl der Fünfte (prac geläufig meh⸗ 
European languages fluently. rere europäifhe Sprachen. 
Such a thing. ‘So etwas. 
Have you ever seen such a Haben Sie je fo etwas gefehen ? 
thing ? 
Have you ever heard of such a Haben Gie je fo etwas gehört? 
thing 


I have never seen nor heard of Ich habe nie fo etwas gefehen ned 
such a thing. gehört. 


EXERCISES. 195. 


When did you see my father’s castle!—I saw it when I was 
travelling last year. It is one of the finest castles that I have ever 
seen; itis seen far off.—How is that said ?— That is not said. 
That cannot be comprehended.—Cannot every thing be expressed 
in your language — Every thing can be expressed, but not as in 
yours.— Will you rise early to-morrow !—It will depend apon eir- 
cumstances; if I ‘go to. bed early; Iakall rise early; but. if-I go to 
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bed late, I shall rise late.—Will you love my children ?—If they 
are good, I shall love them.— Will you dine with us to-morrow ?— 
If you get ready (zubereiten laffen) the food I like, I shall dine with 
you.—Have you already read the letter which you received this 
morning }—I have not opened it yet.—When will you read it!— 
I shall read it as soon as I have time.—Of what use is that !—It is 
of no use.—Why have you picked it up —I have picked it up, in 
order to show it to you.—Can you tell me what it is }—I cannot 
tell you, for I do not know; but I shall ask my brother who will 
tell you.— Where have you found it —I have found it on the bank 
of the river, near the wood.—-Did you perceive it from afar ?—I did 
not want to perceive it from afar, for I passed by the side of the 
river.—Have you ever seen such a thing t—Never.—Is it useful to 
speak much !—If one wishes to learn a foreign language it is use- 
fal to speak a great deal.—Is it as useful to write as to speak 1— 
It is more useful to speak than to write; but in order to learn a 
foreign language, one must do both (beides). —Is it useful to write 
all that one says 1— That is useless, 


196. 


Where did you tako this book from 1—I took it out of the room 
of you friend (fem.).—Is it right to take the books of other people 1 
—lIt is not right, I know; but I wanted it, and I hope that your 
friend will not be displeased ; for I will return it to her as soon as 
I-have read it—-What is your name 1—My name is William.— 
What is your sister’s name —Her name is Eleanor.—Why does 
Charles complain of his sister —Because she has taken his pens. 
—Of whom do those children complain t—Francis complains of 
Eleanor and Eleanor of Francis.—Who is right ?— They are both 
wrong; for Eleanor wishes to take Francis’s books and Francis 
Eleanor’a.—To whom have you lent Schiller’s works }—I have lent 
the first volume to William and the second to Elizabeth.—How is 
that said in French !—That is not said in French.—How is that 
said in German !—Jt is said thus.—Has the tailor already brought 
you your new coat !—He has brought it to me, but it does not fit me 
well.—Will he make you another?—He must make me another ; 
for rather than wear it, I will give it away.—Will you use that 
horse 1—I shall not use it.— Why will you not use it — Because it 
does not suit me.-—Will you pay for it ?—I will rather pay for it 
than use it.—To whom do those fine books belong 1— They belong 
to William.—Who has given them to him !—His good father.— . 
Will he read them ?—He will tear them rather than read them.— 
Are you sure that he will not read them ?—-I am sure of it, for he 
has told me so. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf und achtigste 


Lection. 

Sweet. Gis; 

mild, fanft ; 

agreeable, angenehm. 
Sweet wine, flifer Wein ¢ 
A mild zephyr, ein fanfter Zephyr; 
A mild air, eine fanfte Luft; 
A soft sleep, ein fanfter Schlaf. 


Nothing makes life more agree- Nichts macht das Leben angenehmer 
able "han the society of and als Die Gefellichaft und der Umgang 
intercourse with our friends. mit unfern Freunden, 


Sour, acid. Sauer. 


To cry, to scream, to shriek. Schreien® Part. past, ges 
ſchrieen. Imperf. [hrie 
To help. Helfen* (governs the dative). 
rich gehotfen. Imperf. 
alf. 


Thou helpest, he helps. m Du e hilft. 
. . elfe ihm darin. 
I help him to do it. Sh bin ihm darin Gehitflich. 
I help you to write. Sch helfe Ihnen fchreiben. (See Les- 
son . 
I will help you to work. Sch will Shnen arbeiten helfen. 
To cry out for help. Um Hülfe fchreien®. 


To inquire after some one. Sich nad) Semandem 
(nad Semandem fragen). 
Will you have the goodness to Wollen Sie die Güte haben, mir diefe 


ass that plate to me?! Schäffel zu reichen 7 
ill you pass that plate to me Wellen Sie mir gefallioft diefe Schüfs 
if you please? fel reichen ? 
To reach. — 
Gefaͤlligſt. 
If you please. enn 2 Ihnen gefällig ift. 
Complaisant, pleasing. Sefällig 
As you please. 
At your pleasure. Wie es Ihnen gefällig iff. 
As you like. 


To knock at the door. An die Shir Hopfen. 

Sid ereignen, ſich zutragen® (take 
haben for their auxiliary). 

en te gefchehen*, begegnen 


(take fein). 
Something has happened. Es hy fih etwas gugetragen (ereigs 
net). 


To happen. 
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What has happened 7 Was ift vorgefallen (gefchehen) ? 
A great misfortune has happened. Es ift ein großes tingle geſchehen. 
Nothing has happened. Es iſt nichts vor gefallen. 


A misfortune bas happened to G¢ ift ihm ein Unglüi begegnet. 
him. 


I had an accident. Ich hatte einen Zufall. 
To pour. Gichen, [hätten, einſchen⸗ 
To pour away. We ggicfen*. 
To shed. Vergiefen™. 
To shed tears. aa vergieben? (Part. past, ders 
mperf. . verges) 
A tear. Cire A eräne 


With tears in his, her, our, or Mit thränenden Augen. 
my eyes. 

I pour wine into a glass. Ich giefe Wein in ein Glas. 

I put corn inte a sack. Sch ſchütte Getreide in einen Sad. 

I pour out some drink for that 38 Keene diefem Manne zu trinfen 
man. 

I pour away the wine, for it is sc ie den Wein weg, denn er taugt 
good for nothing. nichte. 


T Was anbetreffen* (ande 
As to, as for, with respect to. troffen, anbetraf). 
t WBasanbelangen 


As to me, Ido not know what } Was mich anbetrifft — 


to say. fo weiß ich nicht, was ich fagen fol. 
To meet with. t&Antreffen® (governs the acc.). 
Part. past, getroffen. Im- 
perf. traf. 
Where have you met with him? } We haben Sie ihn angetroffen ? 
I do not know what to do. + Ich weiß nicht, was ich thun fol. 


I do not know where to goto. f ey weiß nicht, wohin ich gehen 


He does not know what to an- } & weiß nicht, was er antworten 
swer. ſoll. 
We do not know what to buy. + Wir wiſſen nicht, was wir kaufen 
fellen. 


To unbosom one’s self to some Eich Semantem vertrauen. 
one. 


To trust some one. Semandem trauen or vertrauen. 
. Einen miftrauen. 
To distrust one. Einem nicht trauen. 
Do you trust that maa? Zraum (or vertrauen) Gie dieſem 
Manne? 


12 





I do trust him. 
He trusts me. 
We must not trust every body. 


To laugh at something. 
Do you laugh at that 

I do laugh at it. 

At what do you laugh ? 


To laugh at, to deride some one. 


I laugh at (deride) you. 


Full. 


A full glass, 
A full glass of wine. 


A book full of errors. 


The means, 
To afford (to have the means). 
Can you afford to buy a horse? 


I can afford it. 


I cannot afford it. 
The lady, 


To. taste, to like, to relish. 


How do you like this wine ? 
I like it well. 
I don’t like it. 
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Ach traue (or vertraue) ihm, 

Er traut (or pertraut) mir. 

Mir müren nicht einem 
trauen. 

Ucter etwas lachen. 

Lachın Cie darüber ? 

Sch lache darüber. 

Weruͤber lachen Sic ? 

Jemanden anslachen (or verlachen). 

Sc lade Sir aus (verlache Ste). 


Dell 


Ein velles Star. 

Kin Glas rail Wein (cin velles Glas 
Mein). 

Ein Buch veler Febler. 


tae Mittel, 

Die Mittel haben*. 

Haten Sie die Mittel, ein Pferd ga 
faufen ? 

Sch hate die Mittel dazu (ich Habe 


Jeden 


ſie). 
Ich habe ſie nicht. 
die Dame. 
Schmecken. 
Mie ſchmedt Ahnen dieſer Wein? 
Gr ſchmeckt mir gut. 
Er ſchmeckt mir nicht. 
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Do your scholars learn their exercises by heart ”— They will ra- 
ther tear them than learn them by heart. — What does this man ask 
me for ?—He asks you for the money which you owe him.—If he 
will repair to-morrow morning to my house I will pay him what I 
owe him.—He will rather lose his money than repair thither.— 
Charles the Fifth, who spoke fluently several European languages, 
said that we should (man müffe) speak Spanish with the gods, 
Italian with our (jeer) mistress (die Gelictte Obs. Lesson LIIL.), 
French with our (jcinem) friend (masc.), German with soldiers, 
English with geese (die Gans), Hungarian (ungariſch) with horses, 
and Bohemian (böhmifh) with the devil (der Zeufel)—Why does 
the mother of our old servant shed tears? What has happened to 
her !—She sheds tears because the old clergyman, her friend, who 
was so very good to her (der ifr fo viel Guter gethan bat), died a few 
days ago.—Of what illness dil he die ?—He was struck with apo- 

lexy.—Have you helped your father to write his letters —I have 

Iped him.—Will you help me to work when we go to town ?—I 


EXERCISES. 
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will help you to work, if you will help me to get a livelihood.— 
Have you inquired after the merchant who sells so cheap ?—I have 
inquired after him; but nobody could tell me what has become of 
him.— Where did he live when you were here three years ago 1— 
He lived then in Charles Street, No. 55.—How do you like this 
wine !—I like it very well; but it is a little sout. 


198. 


How does your sister like those apples ?—She likes them very 
well; but she says that they are a little too sweet.— Will you have 
the goodness to pass that plate to me ?— With much pleasure.— 
Sha (Sell) 1 pass these fishes to you?—1 will thank you to pass 
them to me.—Shall I pass the bread to your sister —You will 
oblige (verbinden*) me by passing it to her.—How does your mo- 
ther like our food —She likes it very well; but she says that she 
has eaten enough.— What dost thou ask me fot '— Will you be kind 
enough to give me a little bit of (ven) that mntton?—Will you 
pass me the bottle, if you please ?—Have you not drunk enough? 
—Not yet; for fam still thirsty.—Shall I give (einfchenfen) you 
some wine I—No, I like cider better.—Why do you not eat ?—I do 
not know what to eat.— Who knocks at the door ?!—It is a foreigner. 
— Why does he ery!—He eries because a great misfortune has 
happened to him.—What has happened to you !—Nothing has 
happened to me.—Where will you go to this evening !—I don’t 
know where to go to.— Where will your brothers go to?—I do not 
know where they will go to; as for me, I shall go to the theatre. 
Why do you go to town 7—I go thither in order to purchase some 
books.— Will you go thither with me t——I will go with you; but I 
do not know what to do there.—Must I sell to that man on credit ? 
—You may sell to him, but not on credit; you must not trust him, 
for he will not pay you.—Has he already deceived any body ?— 
He has already deceived several merchants who have trusted him. 
—Must IJ trust those ladies ’—You may trust them ; but as for me, 
I shall not trust them; for I have often been deceived by the wo- 
men, and that is the reason why I say, we must not trust every 
body.—Do those merchants trust you ?—They do trust me, and I 
trust them. 


199. 


Whom do those gentlemen langh at?— They laugh at those la- 
dies who wear red gowns (das Alvid) with yellow ribbons.— Why 
do those people laugh at us !—They laugh at us because we speak 
badly.—Oug t we to (Muß man) laugh at persons who speak bad- 
ly '—We ought not to laugh at them; we ought, on the contrary, 
to listen to them, and if they make blunders (Xchler), we ought to 
correct them for them.— What are you laughing at !—I am laughing 
at your hat; how long (fcit wann) have you been wearing it so 
large 1—Sinee (Gcittem) | returned from England.—Can you afford 
to buy a horse and a carriage ”—I can afford it.—Can your brother 
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afford to buy that large house 1—He can afford it.—Will he bay it ? 
—He will buy it, if it pleases him.—Have you received my let- 
ter !—I have received it with much pleasure. I have shown it to 
my German master, who was surprised at it, for there was nota 
single mistake in it—Have you already received Jean Paul’s and 
Wieland’s works !—I have received those of (von) Wieland ; as 
to those of Jean Paul, I ho ie hoffe ich) to receive them next 
week. (See end of Lesson IV.) 


EIGHTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Sechs und achtjigste 


Lection. 

Who is there ? Wer ift ba? 
It is I. Sch bin es. 
Is it you? Sind Sie 6? 
It is not I. Ich bin es nicht. 
It is you. ie find es. 
It is he, it is she. Er ift es, fie ift es. 
Are they your brothers ? Sind es Ihre Brüder ? 
They are not my brothers, Gs find meine Brüder nicht. 


D> Appositional phrases* are in German always 
put in the same case as the principal noun. Ex. 


NOMINATIVE. 
Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator. fyfurg, der Gefeggeber Sparta’s. 
Religion, ‘this daughter of hea- Die Religion, ih Tochter des Hints 
ven, is the faithful companion mels, ift die treue Gefährtinn der 
of men. Menfchen. 


GENITIVE. 


The duty of a father, the natural Des Gaters, des natürlichen Bers 
tutor of his children, ia to pro- mundes feiner Kinder, Pflicht iſt 


vide for them. es, für fie zu ſorgen. 
DATIVE. 
That honour is due to my friend Diefe Ehre gebührt meinem Freunde, 
who is a brave man. einem braven Wanne. 


T gave the father, this honest old 3d) habe dem Vater, diefem rechte 
man, the model of his family, ſchaffenen Greife, dem Mufter (ets 
that advice. net Familie, den Math geges 

en. 


Penn Phrase appositional when it serves to explain and determine the 
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That happened under Constan- Dies —* unter Gonflantin dem 
N 


tine the Great, the first Chris- Großen, dem erften chriftlichen Kais 
tian emperor. fer. 
ACCUBATIVE. 
It concerns my friend, the coun- &$ betrifft meinen Freund, den 
sellor N. Rath N. 
I have known the king, that Sch habe den König, diefen Wohltha⸗ 
benefactor of his people. ter feines Volkes, gefannt. 
The duty, die Pflicht ; 
the companion, der Sefährte ; 
the tutor (the guardian), der Vermund (plur. Bormünder) 3 
the model, das Mufter ; 
the family, die Familie ; 
the people, das Welt; 
honest, rechtſchaffen; 
faithful (true), treu. 
To thee, my dearest friend, I give Dir, meinem liebften Freunde, gebe 
this ring. id) diefen Ring, 


[7 B. In German the pronoun must be in the 
same gender, number, and case, with the substantive. 


Of me, who am his nearest rela- Gon mit, feinem nddhfien Verwands 


tion, he requests nothing. ten, perianat er nichts. 
Is it they who speak ? Sind fie ee, die forechen ? 
It is they. Er find —X P 

. ne, pricht. 
It is 1 who speak. § Sch bin e&, der ich fpreche. 


DT C. When a personal pronoun is followed by 
a relative pronoun, it may or may not be repeated af- 
ter the latter ; but if it is not repeated, the verb which 
follows the relative pronoun must stand in the third 
person, though the personal pronoun be of the first or 
second person. 


Sie find es, der Sie lachen; or, 


It is you who laugh. Sie find 68, der lacht, 
Du bift es, der du es gethan halt; 
It is thou who hast done it. or, 
Du bift es, der es gethan hat. 
It ie you, gentlemen, who have Gie find es, meine Herren, die das 
said that. gefagt haben. 


To look like (to appear). Ausfchen* wie. 
How does he look 1 Wie fieht er aus ? 
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He looks gay (sad, contented). Gr fieht luftig (traurig, zufrieden) 
aug. 


This beer looks like water. Diefes Bier ficht aus wie Wafer. 
You look like a doctor. Sie fehen wie ein Arzt auf, 


Our equals. + Unfereéd Gleichen. ; 
He has not his equal or his ¢ Gr hat feines Steichen nicht. 
match. 


Semandem gleiben*. Part. 


t, geglichen. Imperf. glich. 
To resemble some one. Pmandem abnttd fehen® or 


fein 
He resembles me. Gr ficht mir ähnlich. 
I resemble your brother. Sch gleiche Shrem Bruder. 
I resemble him. Sch din ihm ähnlich. 
Each other. Einander (anindeclinable pro- 
noun).b 
Wir gleichen einander. 
We resemble each other. Mir ben einander ähnlich. 


They do not resemble each other. Gie fehen einander nicht ähnlich. 
The brother and the sister love Der Bruder und dic Schweſter fies 


each other. ben einander. 
Are you pleased with each other? Sind Sie mit einander zufrieden ? 
We are (so). Wir find es. 
1 am well. Sch bin gefund. 
To drink to some one. Semanden zutrinfen*, 


Semantes Gefundheit trinfen*. 
To drink some one’s health. j Auf Jemandes Geſundheit trin⸗ 
en”, 


. Sch trinfe Shre Gefandheit. 
I drink your health. Sch trinke auf Ihre Gefundheit. 


To make some one’s acquaint- Scfanntfchaft mit Semandem maden. 


ance. 
To become acquainted with some- Sjemanden kennen lernen, 


ody. 
Sch habe feine Befanntidhaft ges 
macht. 
Sch habe Bekanntichaft mit ihm ges 
nacht. 
I have become acquainted with Sd) habe ihn Eennen gelernt. 


im. 
Ar yor acquainted with him Gind Sie mit ihm (ihr) befannt? 
er 


I have made his acquaintance. 


» Ginanbder indicates that the action expressed by the verb is reciprocal 
between several persons or thirtgs, and is employed for all cases and genders, 
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Do you know him (her) } Kennen Sie thn (fie) ! 

I am acquainted with him (her). Sch bin mit ihm (thr) bekannt. 

1 know him (her). Sch kenne ihn (fir). 

He is an acquaintance of mine. Gr ift mein Bekannter. 

She is my acquaintance. Sic ift meine Bekannte, 

He is not a friend, he is but an Gr iit fein Freund, er iff nur cin 
acquaintance. . Bekannter. 


Obs. €o denotes the consequence of a preceding 
proposition. (See 7 B. Lesson LXXXI.) 


As thou hast not done thy exer- Weil du dine Aufgaben nicht gut ges 
cises well, thou must do them muccht bait, fo mußt Du fic nec cine 
again. mal machen. 

As he did not come, I sent for Da cr nicht fam, (je) lich ich ihn rus 


him. fen. (Lesson LXXXI.) 
Again, once more. Nech einmal, 
As. Da, weil. 


Exercises. 200. 

Where have you become acquainted with that lady ?—I have be- 
come acquainted with her at the house of one of my relations.—Is 
it thou, Charles, who hast soiled my book ?—It is not I, itis your 
little sister who has soiled it.— Who has broken my fine ink-stand ? 
—It is 1 who have broken it.—Is it you who have spoken of me? 
—It is we who have spoken of you, but we have said of you nothin 
but good (Sutvs).—Why does your cousin ask ıne for money and 
books 1—Because he is a fool; of me, whoam his nearest relation 
and best friead, he asks for nothing.—Why did you not come to 
dinner (zum Mittageffen) —I have been hindered, but you have been 
able to dine without me.—Do you think that we shall not dine, if 
you cannot come —How long did Phe wait for me !—We waited 
for you till a quarter past seven, and as you did notcome, we dined 
without you.—Have you drunk my health —We have drunk yours 
and that of your parents.—A certain man liked much wine, but he 
found in it (daran) two bad qualities (die Eigenſchaft). If I put 
water to it (hinein), “ said he, * I spoil it, and if I do not put any 
to it, it spoils me.’’—How does your uncle look 1—He looks very 

y; for he is much pleased with his children.—Do his friends 

ook as gay as he 7—They, on the contrary, look sad, because the 
are discontented. —My uncle has no moncy, and is very contented, 
and his friends who havea reat deal of it, are scarcely ever 80.— 
Do you like your sister ?—I like her much, and as she is very com- 
plaisant towards me, l am so towards her; but how do you like 
yours t—We love each other, because we are pleased with each 
uther. 
201. 


Does your cousin resemble you ?7—He does resemble me.—Do 
your sisters resemble each other?!—They do not resemble each 
other; for the eldest (Die alteſte) is idle and naughty (unartig), ana 
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the youngest assiduous and complaisant towards every body.— Who 
knocks at the door!—It is I, will you open it?—What do you 
want !—I come to ask you for the money which you owe me, and 
the books which I lent you.—If you will have the goodness to 
eome to-morrow, I will return both to you.—Do you perceive yon 
der house t—I do perceive it, what house is it?—It is an inn (dag 
Birthehaus) ; if you like, we will go into it to drink a glass of 
wine; for I am very (fehr) thirsty.—You are always thirsty when 
you see an inn.—If we enter it, I shall drink your health.—Rather 
than go into an inn I will not drink.— When will you pay what 
you owe me t—When I have money; it is useless to ask me for 
some to-day, for you know very well that there is nothing to be had 
of him who has nothing.— When do you think you will have mo- 
ney !—I think I shall have some next year.—Will you do what I 
shall tell you ?—I will do it, if it is not too difficult.—-Why do you 
laugh at me ?—I do not laugh at you, but at your coat.—Does it 
not look like yours !—It does not look like it; for mine is short 
and yours is too long, mine ig hlack and yours isgreen. (See end 
of Lesson XXXIV. 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH LESSON.—Sieben und achtyigste 
Lerction. 


To get into a scrape. Sih Handel zuzichen*. 
Sich heraus helfen®. 
To get out of a scrape. Sich aus der Schlinge ziehen®, 
Sid von etwas los machen. 
Ich habe mir heraus geheffen. 
I got out of the serape. Sch habe mid) aus der Schlinge geze⸗ 


en. 
ae bin gut davon gefommen. 
The snare, die Schlinge 5 
always, immer. 
That man always gets into bad Diefer Mann zieht fich immer ſchlim⸗ 
scrapes; but he always gets me Handel gu; aber er Hilft fich im⸗ 


out of them again. mer wieder heraus. 
Between. Bwifden (governs the dative 
and accusative). 
The appearance, Das Anfehen ; 
the sight, the face, Das Geficht ; 
the mien, the look, Die Miene ; 


the countenance, the physiog- die Gefichtsbifdung. 
nomy 
To have the appearance. Das Anfeben haben*. 
To appear. Scheinen®. Imperf. ſchien. 
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To look. Autfehen®, 

To look well. Gut auffehen*. 

To look good. Gut zu fein fcheinen®. 

You (appear) look very well. Gie ſehen fehr gut aus. 

She looks angry. Sie fieht verdricklich aus, 

She appears to be angry. Sie ſcheint böfe (verdrießlich) zu 


fein. 
They appear to be contented.  Gie fcheinen zufrieden zu fein. 
They look contented (pleased). Sie fehen vergnügt aus. 


To look pleased with some one. Semandem ein freundliches Geficht 


machen. 
To receive one kindly. Einen freundlich empfangen®., 
Friendly, kindly. Freundlich. 
To look cross at some one. Semandem cin böfes Geficht machen. 


When I go to see that man, in- Wenn ich diefen Mann befuche, macht 
stead o receiving mewithplea- er mir ein böfes Geficht, anjtatt 


sure, he looks displeased. mich freundlich aufzunehmen. 
A good-looking man. Gin Mann von gutem Anfeben. 
A bad-looking man. Ein Mann von Ichlechtem Anfehen. 
Bad-looking people or folks. Leute von ſchlechtem Anfehen. 

To imagine. Cid einbilden (governs the da- 
tive). 

That mah whom you see, seems Der Mann, den Sie fehen, feheint 

desirous of approaching us. fi) ung (dative) nähern zu wollen. 
To visit, to go to see some one. SIemanden befuchen. 
To pay some one a visit, Semandem einen Befud machen. 

o frequent a place. Einen Ort befuchen. 
To frequent societies. Gefellfchaften befuchen. 

To associate with some one. Mit Femandem umgehen®. 


. . Es ift um mich gefkhehen ! 
It is all over with me ! Sch bin —— 
It is all over! Es ift darum gefchehen ! 
It is too late to consult to-day Gefchehene Dinge find nicht zu ändern 
abont what was done yesterday (Sprichwort). 
(a proverb). 
he spite, the displeasure, der Verdruß; 
the grief, the sorrow, der Kummer. 
To vex, to spite some one. Jemandem Verdruß machen. 
To hurt some one’s feelings. Semanden franfen. 
You have vexed (spited) that Gie haben dtefem Manne Berdruß 
man. gemacht. 
You have hurt that man’s feel- Sie haben diefen Mann gefränft. 


ings. 
The place, der Ort, die Stelle. 
I know a good place to swim in. Ich weiß eine gute Stelle zum 
Schwimmen. 
12* 
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To swim. . Sdeoinmen*. Part. eſchwom⸗ 
> ER men. Imperf. br 


To experience. Erfahren* Imperf. erfu Hr. 

To endure (experience). Grdulden. 

To feel (experience). E 77 fi nb en®. Imperfect, ¢ m= 
pfand. 


I have experienced a great deal. Sch hate viel erduldet (empfunden, 
I have experienced a great many Jd Pate ved Unglüd gehabt. 
misfortunes. 
To suffer. Lciden® (gelitten, lite). 
To feel a pain in one’s head or } Am Kepfe oder am Fuße leiden®. 
I felt a pain in my eye. + 3 habe am Ange gelitten. 


To neglect. Bernadlaffigen. 
To miss (toneglect). Berfäumen. 


You have neglected your prom- &ie haben ihr Berfprechen vernads 
ise. läſſigt. 
You have neglected to come to Gie haben verfdumt, zur Stunde (gue 


your lesson. ection) zu koumen. 
To yield. MWeichen** takes in. Part. past, 
gewichen. Imperf. wid. 
To yield to some one. Semandem nadgeben®. 


Sich zu etwas bequemen. 


E: in etwas (accus.) ſchicken. 
Es bei etwas bewenten laffen®. 


To yield to something. 


To yield to necessity. Eich in die Nethwendigkit ſchicken 
We must yield to necessity. Man muß fid) in die Mothwendigtets 
ſchicken. 
To spring. Springen*. Part. past, geſprungen. 
Imperf. fprang. 
To jump (hop). Hüpfen. 
To blow up, to burst. Sprengen. 
To omit. Auslaffen*. Imperf. ließ. 
To spring up from below. Men unten herauf fpringen®. 
To spring forward. Vorwaͤrts fpringen. 
To spring backward. Zurüd fpringen. 
The child hopped joyfull around Das Kind hüpfte freudig um mid 
me. herum. 


a Weichen, to steep, and erweichen, to soften, to mollify, are active and rega- 
lar verbs, and consequently take baben® for their auxiliary. 

b ‚Hüpfen, to jump, to hop, to frisk, ia generally used in speaking of animals 
that spring, and of children. 
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The besiegers let the bastion Die Belagerer fießen Die Baftel fprens 


blow up. gen. . 
The copier has omitted a few Dir Abſchreiber hat einige Zeilen aus⸗ 
lines. gelaſſen. 


Auf Jemanden oder etwas los 
fpringen®, les ſtuͤrzen, les ren⸗ 


rush upo 
To pon some one or 58 


something. Ueber Semanden oder etwas herfal⸗ 
{vn®. 
The cat springs upon the rat. Die Kage fpringt auf Die Ratte les. 
To leap on horseback. Eich auf das Pferd fchiwingen® (ges 
ſchwungen, ſchwang). 
To run. Rennen*® (gerannt, rannte). 
To swing. Sadhwingen® (geſchwungen, ſchwang). 
To still greater ill luck. Zu nech größerem Ungluͤck. 


To still greater good luck. Zu neh größerem Gli. 
To my still greater ill luck I 3u ned größerem Ungfüd babe th 
have lost my purse. meine Börfe verleren. 


EXERCISES. 202. 


Is it right to laugh thus at every body?—If I laugh at your coat, 
I do not laugh at every body.—Does your son resemble any one ?— 
He resembles no one.—Why do you not drink 1—I do not know 
wnat to drink ; for I like good wine, and yours looks like vinegar. 
—If you wish to have some other I shall go down into the cellar 
(Lesson LXXIII.) to fetch you some.—You are too polite, sir, I 
shall drink no more to-day.—Have you known my father long 1—I 
have known him long, for I ınade his acquaintance when I was yet 
at (auf) school, We often worked for one another, and we loved 
each other like brothers.—I believe it, for you resemble each 
other—-When I had not done my exercises, he did them for me, 
and when he had not done his, I did them for him.—Why does 
your father send for the physician !—He is ill, and as the physi- 
cian does not come he sends for him. 


203, 


Is that man angry with (auf with the accus.) you —I think he 
is angry with me, because I do not go to see him; but I do not 
like to go to his house: for when I go to him, instead of receiving 
me with pleasure, he looks displeased.—You must not believe that 
he is angry with you, for he is not so bad as he looks.—He is the 
best man in (ren) the world; but one must know him in order to 
appreciate (ſchätzen) him.— There is (Es ift) a great difference (der 
Unterſchied) between (dative) you and him; you look pleased with 
all those who come to see you, and he looks cross at them.— 
Why do you associate (gehen Gic—um) with those people ?—I as- 
sociate with them because they are useful to me.—If you continue 
to associate with them you will get into bad scrapes, for they have 
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many enemies.—How does your cousin eonduct himself ?—He 
does not conduct himself very well; for he is always getting into 
some bad scrape (or other). —Do you not sometimes get into bad 
scrapes t—It is true that 1 sometimes get into them, but I always 
get out of them again.—Do you see those men (frute) who seem 

esirous of approaching us t—~I do see them, but I do not fear 
them ; for they hurt nobody. We must go awny, for I do not like 
to mix with people whom Ido not know.—I beg of you not to be 
afraid of them, for I perceive my uncle among them.—Do you 
know a good place to swim in —I do know one.— Where is it }— 
On that side of the river, behind the wood, near the high-road (die 
Landftrafe). When shall we go to swim ?— This evening if you 
like.—Will you wait for me before the city-gate!—I shall wait for 
you there; but I beg of you not to ferget it.—You know that I 
never forget my promises. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH LESSON.— Acht und achtjigste 


Lection. 
rT follow (rbatinateiy). Felgen, nachgehen? (govern the da- 
tive). 
I have followed him. ah Tie tbat madigegangen. mee 
To lose one’s wits. Den Verftand verlieren®. Imperf. 
The sense, the wit, the intellect, ber Meriland, ' 


That man has lost his wits, for Diefer Mann hat den Verſtand vers 
he does not know what he is loren, denn er weiß nicht, was er 


doing. thut. 
That man wishes by all means Dicfer Mann will mir mit aller Ges 
to lend me his money. walt fein Geld leihen. 


Obs. A. The neuter of the demonstrative pronoun 
diefes (das) may in the singular relate to substan- 
tives of any gender or number, and even to a whole 
proposition. 

Is that the lady whom you spoke Sift das die Dame, von der Sie mit 


of to me? mir gefproden haben ? 

That is a bad man. Das ift cin bsfer Mann. 

Which are the pens with which Welches find die Federn, mit denen 
you write so well ? Sie fo gut fchreiben ? 


Obs. B. The neuter of the interrogative pronoun, 
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weldes, which, may equally relate to substantives of 
any gender or number. 


Which is the best pronuncia- Welches ift die befte Ausfpradhe ? 
tion? 


What a beautiful book ! Weld ein ſchͤnes Buch ! 


Obs. C. Welch, when it expresses admiration, may 
be followed by the indefinite article. It remains then 
invariable. 


What a great man! Welch ein großer Mann! 

What fine weather! « Welches (hone Wetter | 

What good people they are! Welche gute Leute find bas! 
What a happiness ! 

How fortunate ! —2 ein Süd or weiches Gluͤck! 
How lucky ! 


Perhaps. Vielleicht. 
I shall perhaps go thither. Ich werde vielleicht hingehen. 


Obs. D. How, before an exclamation, is translated 
by wie, wieviel, weld). Ex. 


How you are! Wie aut find Sie! 

How foolish he is ! Wie dumm ift er | 

How foolish she is! Wie dumm ift fie! 

How rich that man is! Wie reich ift Diefer Mann ! 

How handsome that woman is! Wie fhén ift diefe Bl 

How kind you are to me! Welche Güte Sie für mich haben ! 
How happy you are ! Mas find Sie fo gluͤcklich! 


How much I owe you! Wieviel ich Ihnen nicht ſchuldig bin! 
How much I am obliged to you ! wie febe bin id) Shacn nicht verbuns 
en ! 


ae Was ich Ihnen nicht verdanfe ! 
How many obligations I am ee . 
under to you! BBicviel id Shnen nicht zu verdanfen 
How many (what a multitude Welche Menſchenmenge! Weld) eine 
of) people! Menge Volts ! 
The multitude, the great number, tie Menge. 


To be under obligations, to be 


obliged to some one for some- Semandem für etwas verbunden 


thing. fein’. 
To be indebted to some one for 
. Danfen 
something. —— —*8 n or za 


To owe something to some one. 
I am indebted to him for it. Das habe ich ihm zu verdanken. 
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To thank. Danfen (governs the dative). 


To thank some one for some- Semandem für etwas danken. 
thing. 

I thank you for the trouble you Sc danke Ihnen für die Mühe, die 
have taken for me. Sie fich für mid) gegeben haben. 


Is there anything more grand Was ift größer? 

Is there anything more cruel? Was ift graufanıer ? 

Is there anything more wicked ? Was ift gettlefer 7 

Can anything be more handsome? Kann etwas ſchoͤner fein 7 


Tarun up. Herbcilaufen*. 
To hasten up. Herbeieilen. 
To run to the assistance of some Jemandem zu Hillfe eilen. 
one. 


To save, to deliver. Retten. 
To hasten. Eiten. 
To plunder (to rob). Pluͤndern. 
Many men had run up; but in- Viele Lente waren herbeigeeilt; allein 
stead of extinguishing the fire, anftatt Das Feucr zu löfchen, fingen 
the wretches set themselves to die Elenden an zu plündern. 


plundering. 
To begin something. Etwas anfangen*. Imperf. fing. 
To set about something. Sich an etwas (ace.) madden. 


Have they been able to extin- Sat man das Feuer loͤſchen Eönnen ? 
guish the fire? . 
Have they succeeded in extin- Sft es ihnen gelungen, dag Feuer zu 


guishing the fire ? töfchen 7 
The watch indicates the hours. Die ihr zeigt die Stunden an. 
To indicate. Angcigen. 


To quarrel. Sich zanfen. 
To chide, to reprove some one. Semanbden auszanken or auffchelten? 


(geichelten, fchalt). 
To scold some one. Mit Kemandem zanfen. | 
The quarrel, der Zanf, die Zaͤnkerei. 
To dispute, to contend about Ueber etwas firciten® (geftritten, 
something. ftritt). 


About what are those people dis- Weräber ftreiten diefe Leute ? 
puting 

They are disputing about who &ie ganfen fich, wer zuerſt gehen fell. 
shall go first. 


OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


The present participle is formed from the infinitive, 
by adding the letter b. Ex. Lieben, to love; present 
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part. fiebend, loving ; arbeiten, to work; present part. 
arbeitend. 

The present participle in German is used in the at- 
tributive sense like an adjective. Ex. Gir fterbender 
Bater, a dying father ; ber lachende Frühling, the smiling 
spring ; bie nahende Stunde, the approaching hour ; baé 
gitternde Kind, the trembling child. But it cannot be 
used as a predicate. We cannot say with the Eng- 
lish: the boy is reading.* This must be expressed by 
the present tense, as: der Knabe lieft.d 

In English the present participle is used to express 
cause, reason, condition, and time. But this is rarely the 
case in German. For in allsuch instances the present 
participle is translated by the following conjunctions 
with the verbs expressed by the English participles: 
als, when, as; nachdem, after; da, as; indem, as, whilst ; 
weil, because. Ex. 


Being lately at your brother’s Als ich neulich bei Shrem Bruder 
house, I gave something to his _ twat, gab ich feinen Kindern etwas. 
children. 

Having eaten supper, she wentto Nachdem“ fie zu Nacht gegeffen hatte, 


bed, ging fie zu Bette. 
Having no money, I cannot lend Da ich Erin Geld habe, fo fann ich Shs 
you any. nen feine leihen. 


Knowing that you are my friend, Da ich weiß, daß Ste mein Freund 
l beg of you to do me that fa- find, fo bitte ich Sic, mir dicfen 


vour. Gefallen gu thun. 
Not finding my brother, I went Indem ich meinen Bruder nicht fand, 
to my sister. (fo) ging ich zu meiner Schweſter. 
Being ıll, I cannot work. BBall ich fran€ bin, kann ich nicht ars 
eiten. 


Obs. E. These examples ghow that each of the con- 


® In sublime style, incipelly in poetry, it may be used adverbially. Ex. 
gitternd vor jedem E chatten ebt der Furchtſame in ewiger Angft, trembling at 
each shade the fearful lives in constant anxiety. Shm in die Rede einfallend, 
begann der edle Achilles, interrupting him, the noble Achilles began. 

Several words formed originally from verbs, have lost the nature of pre- 
sent participles, and are used as adjectives only, both in the attributive and 
predicative sense ; they are: dringend, preasing ; drũckend, oppressive ; cinnehs 
menb, captivating ; fließend, finent ; hinreißend, overpowering ; tranfend, mor- 
tifying ; teigend, charming. Ex. Ihre Sitter find fehr einnehmend, her man- 
ners are very captivating ; bie Noth if} dringend, the necessity is pressing ; 
die Laft tit drũckend, the burden is oppressive ; diefe Beleidigung if Franken, 
this insult is mortifying ; feine Rede ift fließend, his speech is fluent; fic ift 
reigend, she is charming. 

e Nachdemt can only be employed with the pluperfect of the indicative. 


— — — — ee 
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junctions ale, nachdem, ba, indem, weil, has its peculiar 
signification, and that there is necessarily a difference 
in their application: Ist, als refers to a definite event 
of a past time ; 2d, nadpem states that an action was 
finished when another action commenced; 3d, da im- 
plies a logical cause from which an inference is drawn ; 
4th, indem is used to state that an event is simultane- 
ous with another event ; 5th, weil expresses a real rea- 
son why a thing is or takes place. 

Obs. F. The present participle may, in English, be 
converted into a substantive by a preceding article, 
as: the reading, the writing, the speaking. This can- 
not be done in German, where the infinitive must be 
employed, as: das Lefen, das Schreiben, das Spredyen. As 
an adjective, however, but not as an abstract substan- 
tive, the present participle may elliptically be turned 
into a substantive, as: ber Leſende, one that reads ; der 
Gchreibende, one that writes; der Spredjende, one that 
speaks. 


By too much reading one fatigues Durch zu vieles Lefen ermüdet man 
the eyes. fich die Augen. 


Obs. G. Sometimes the present participle is transla- 
ted by a substantive preceded by a preposition. Ex. 


I saw your brother whilst I was Sch habe Ihren Bruder im Vorbeige⸗ 
passing by. ben gefehen. 


He came with a book under his Gr fam mit einem Buche unter dem 
arm. rine. 

When I was in the country, I was Als ich auf Dem Lande war, befand id 
very well. mich fehr wohl. . 

She smiled as she was saying Gie lächelte, indem fie das fagte. 
this. 


To perform (to represent). Vorſtellen. 
To entertain (to amuse). Unterhalten*. Imperf. unterhielt. 


To bargain (to deal). Bandeln. 
To reply. Ermwicdern. 
To be struck with horror. ‚Bon Grauen (Entſetzen) befallen 
werden®, 
The horror, das Grauen, das Entfeßen. 


A violent head-ache. Gin heftiges Kopfweh. 
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EXERCISES. 204. 


Ah, it is all over with me!—But, bless me! (mein Gott!) why 
do you cry thus !—I have been (Man hat mir) robbed of my gold 
rings, my best clothes, and all my money : that is the reason why 
I cry.—Do not make so much noise, for it is we who have taken 
them all in order to teach you te take better care of your things 
(Gacen), and to shut the door of your room when you go out.— 
Why do you look so sad ?—I have experienced great misfortunes ; 
after having lost all my money, I was beaten by bad-looking men ; 
and to my still greater ill-luck I hear that my good uncle, whom I 
love so much, has been struck with apoplexy.—You must not 
afflict yourself so much, for we must yield to necessity ; and you 
know well the proverb : “It is too late to consult to-day about what 
was done yesterday,’’—Can you not get rid of that man !—I cannot 
get rid of him, for he will absolutely (durchaus) follow me.—He 
must have lost his wits.—What does he ask you for —He wishes 
to sell me a horse, which I do not want.— Whose houses are these ? 
—They are mine.—Do those pens belong to you !—No, they be- 
long to my sister.—Are those the pens with which she writes so 
well 1—They are the same.— Which is the man of whom you com- 
plain !—It is he who wears a red coat.—** What is the difference 
(der Unterkhied) between a watch and me?” inquired a lady (of) a 
young officer. “My lady,” replied he, ‘a watch marks the hours, 
and near (bei) you one forgets them.”—A Russian peasant, who 
had never seen asses, seeing several in Germany, said: * Lord (Mein 
Gott), what large hares there are in this country !”—How many 
obligations I am under to you, my dear friend! you have saved my 
life! without you I had been (märe ich) lost.—Have those misera- 
ble men hurt you t—They have beaten and robbed me; and when 
you ran to my assistance they were about to strip (augstehen*) and 

ill me.—I am happy to have delivered you from (aug) the hands 
of those robbers. How good you are !— Will you go to Mr. Tor- 
tenson’s to night (Ddiefen Abend) 7—I shall perhaps go.—And will 
your sisters go!—They will perhaps.—Was you pleased at the 
concert yesterday ?—I was not pleased there, for there was such 
a multitude of people there that one could hardly get in.—I bring 
you a pretty present with which you will be much p eased.—W hat 
is it 1—It is a silk cravat.—Where is it !—I have it in my pocket 
(die Zafche).—Does it please you !—It pleases me much, and I 
thank you for it with all my heart.—I hope that you will at last 
accept (annehmen*) something of (ven) me.—What do you intend to 
give me t—1 will not tell you yet, for if I do tell you, you will find 
no pleasure when I yive it to you. 


205. 


Why do those men quarrel 1—They quarrel, because they do not 
know what to do.—Have they succeeded in extinguishing the fire } 
—They have at last succeeded in it; but it is said that several 
houses have been burnt.—Have they not been able to save any- 





thing — They have not been able to save anything ; for, instead of 
extinguishing the fire, the miserable wretches who had come up set 
themselves to plundering.— What has happened ?—A great misfor- 
tune has happened.--Why did my friends set out without me 1— 
They waited for you till twelve o’clock, and seeing that you did not 
come, they set out.— Tell (Erzählen) us what has happened to you 
lately.—Very willingly, but on condition (mit dem Bedinge or unter 
der Bedingung) that you will listen to me attentively (anfmerffanr) 
without interrupting (unterbreden*) me.—We will not interrupt 
you, you may be sure of it.—Being lately at the theatre, I saw The 
speaking picture and The weeping woman performed. This latter 
play (Das leßtere Stuͤck) not being very (jenderlich) amusing to me, I 
went to the concert, where the music (dte Mujif) caused me a vio- 
lent head-ache, I then left (wrlaffen*) the concert, cursing (ver⸗ 
woünfchen) it, and went straight (gerade) to the mad-house (dus Nar⸗ 
venhaufe), in order to see (bejuchen) my cousin. 





EIGHTY-NINTH LESSON.— Nenn und achtjigste 


Lection. 
Towards, against. Segen rn the accus 
Against. Wider ¢ Fre ° 


Gegen denotes the direction of two things turned 
towards each other and is used for towards and against ; 
wider, on the contrary, denotes hostility and is only 
used for against. Ex. 


To take the field against the Gegen (or wider) den Feind zu Felde 


enemy. jichen®. 
What have you against me? 2 Was gaben Sie gegen (or wider) 
mich? 


You speak against yourself. Sie reden gegen (or wider) fich ſelbſt. 
To swim against the current. Gegen den Etrem fchwimnun*, 
The love of a father towards his Die Liebe eines Baters gegen (not 


children. wider) feine Rinder. 
I have nothing against that. Sch habe nichts dagegen. 
Self, selves. Selo or felG6er (is indeclin- 

able). 

I myself. Ich ſelbſt. 

Thou thyself, he himself. Du feloft, er ſelbſt. 

We ourselves, you yourselves, Mir feloft, She (Sie) ſelbſt. 

They themselves. Sie felbit. 


He himself has told it to me. Gr felbft hat es mir gefagt. 


. Obs. A. The pronoun preceding self is not transla- 
ted into German. But the personal pronoun preced- 
ing felbit is declined. 


He has given it to me (not to Gr hat es mir ſelbſt gegeben. 
another person ). 
They themselves have come to Sie ſelbſt find zu mir gefommen. 


me 
We have given it to them (not Wir haben es ihnen felbft gegeben. 
to others). 


The day before. Der Zag vorher. 
The precedin day, der vorhergehende Tag. 
The day before Sunday is Satur- Der ag vor Sonntag heift Samés 
ay. tag. 
The day before (the preceding Der Tag vorher (dee vorhergehende 
day) was Friday. ag) war cin Freitag, 
Again (anew). Bon Neuen, wieder, 
Once more (again). Med) einmal, 
He speaks again. Er fpricht wieder. 
I must hear him again. Sch mus ihn von Neuem bören. 


Obs. B. The adverb wieder must not be mistaken for 
the inseparable particle wider (Lesson XXV.), nor for 
the preposition ‘wider, against. It answets to the 
English word again. Ex. wiebderfommen*, to come 
again; wieberanfangen*, to begin again. It must not 
be mistaken for zurüd, back again, which as in English 
denotes retrogression. Ex. Zurüdfommen*, to come 
back again. 


The light, Das Licht. 

To blow. Wlofen® (geblafen, blies). 

To blow out. Ausblafen*. 

To flee. Flichen® (geflohen, floh). 
Entflichen®, 

To run away. 3 Entlaufin*. 
Daven laufın®. 

Why do you run away ? Warun laufen Sie weg (daven) 7 


I run away, because I am afraid. Ich laufe daven (weg), weil ich mich 
fürchte (or weil ih Furcht habe). 


To make one’s escape. 


To run away, to flee. Die Flucht nehmen* (or ergreifen*). - 

To take to one’s heels. 

He deserted the battle. Er ift wre der Schlacht entflehen or 
entlaufen. ‘e 

The thief has run away. Der Dich ijt entlaufen avons or wegs 


gelaufen). 
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To catch, to lay hold of, to seize. Grgeeifen* (ergriffen, ergriff). 
te 


To translate. Ucberfegen.* 
To translate into German. Auf deutfch Überfegen. 
To translate from French into Aus dem Franzoͤſiſchen ins Deutfche 


German. überfegen. 
To translate from one language Aus einer Sprache in die andere übers 
into another. gen. 
To introduce. Einführen. 
I introduce him to you. Sch führe ihn bei Ihnen ein. 
Since or from. Ben—an, feit 
Won diefem Augenbfide an. 
From that time. 3 Seit diefer Zeit, 
Bon diefer Zeit an. 


Obs. C. Compound prepositions must be divided 
and the case which the preposition governs placed be- 
tween the two component parts, as: 


From my childhood. Bon meiner Jugend an. 
From morning until evening. Nom Mergen bis zum abend. 
inni Vom Anfange bis zum Ende. 
From the beginning to the end. Ron Anfang bi zu Ende. 
To produce (to yield, to profit). Einbringen. 
To destroy. Berftören. 
To reduce. Herabfepen. 
To limit. Einfchränfen. 
To diminish (to lessen). Verkleinern. 
To reduce the price. | Den Preis herabfegen. 
To reduce (to bring down) the Den Preis bis auf einen Thaler 
price to a crown. berunterbringen*. 
The merchandise, die Waare. 


The price of the merchandise ¢ Die Waare fchlägt ab. 
alls. 
The yard, the ell. die Elle. 


To deduct. ft Nachlaflen*. 
Having not overcharged you, I } Da id Sie gar nicht überfeßt habe, 
cannot deduct anything. fo fann ich nichts nachlaffen. 
m overcha each. Ueberfegen (inseparable). 
By the year (or a year), jährlich ;_ 
by the day (or a day), täglich ; 


by the month (or a month), monatlich. 


ts we fiberieven, to translate, ithe accent be 3. the eer of fhe verb, ne ae 
e, an uently its past ciple is not über 
(See Leeson XLV) yes pes 8 
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By no means. Gar nidt. 
ot at ail. Gang und gar nicht. 
How much does that situation Wieviel bringt Ihnen diefed Amt 
yield you a year? jährlich ein? 


EXERCISES. 206. 


On entering the hospita] (das Hefpital) of my cousin I was struck 
with horror at seeing several madmen (der Narr, gen. en) who came 
up (nahen) to me jumping and howling (heulen).—What did you do 
then !—I did the same (es eben fo machen) as they, and they set up 
a laugh (anfangen* zu fachen) as they were withdrawing (fic zurüds 
sieben or wegbegeben”) .— When I was yet little I once (einft) said to 
my father, * I do not understand (verftehen*) business, and I do not 
know how to sell; let me play.’ My father answered me, smilin 
(lächeln), “ In dealing one learns to deal, and in selling to sell. 
“ Bot, my dear father,” replied I, “in playing one learns also to 

lay.” ‘You are right,” said he tome: ‘ but you must first (vor: 
Pet learn what is necessary and useful.” 

o you already know what has happened !—I have not heard 
anything.—The house of our neighbour has been burnt down.— 
Have they not been able to save anything —They were very for- 
tunate in saving the persons that were in it; bat out of (ven) the 
things that were (fic) befinden*) there, they could save nothing.— 
Who has told you that ?—Our neighbour himself has told it to mo. — 
Why are you without a light 7—The wind blew it out, when you 
came in.—What is the day before Monday called !—The day be- 
fore Monday is Sunday. —Why did you not run to the assistance of 
your neighbour whose house has been burnt down ?—I could not 
ran thither, for I was ill and in bed.—What is the price of this 
cloth 1—I sell it at three crowns and a half the ell.—I think (fins 
den*) it very dear.—Has the price of cloth not fallen !—It has not 
fallen : the price of all goods has fallen, except (ausgenommen) that 
- of cloth.—I will give you three crowns for it.—I cannot let you 
have it for (um) that price, for it costs me more.—Will you have 
the goodness to show me some pieces (daé Stüd, plur. €) of English 
cloth — With much pleasure.—Does this cloth suit you }—It does 
not suit me—-Why does it not suit you —Because it is too dear ; 
_ if you will lower the price, I shall buy twenty yards of it (davon). 
—fiaving not asked too much, I cannot take off anything. 


207. 


You learn French ; does your master let you translate 1—He lets 
me read, write and translate.—lIs it useful to translate in learning 
a foreign language !—It is useful to translate when you nearly 
know the language you are learning ; but while (wenn) you do not 
yet know anything, it is entirely useless.— What does your Ger- 
man master make you de!—He makes me read a lesson; after- 
wards he makes me translate French exercises. into German on 
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(über with the accus.) the lesson which he has made me read ; and 
from the beginning to the end of the lesson he speaks German to 
me, and I have to answer bim in the very (ſelbſt) language which 
he is teaching me.—Have you already learnt much in that manner? 
— You see that I have already learnt something, for I have hardly 
been learning it four months, and I already understand you when 
you speak to me, and can answer you.—Can you read it as well ? 
—lI can read and write as well as speak it.—-Does your master also 
teach English ?—He does teach it.— Wishing to make his acquaint- 
ance, I must beg of you to introduce me to (bei) him.—As you wish 
to make his acquaintance, I shall introduve you to him.—How many 
exercises do you translate a day '—If the exercises are not difficult 
I translate (from) three to (bis) four every day, and when they are 
so, I translate but one.—How many have you already done to-day 3 
—It is the third which I am translating; but to-morrow I hope to 
be able to do one more, for I shall be alone.—Have you paid a visit 
to my aunt !—I went to see her two months ago, and as she looked 
displeased, I have not gone to her any more since that time.—How 
do you do (to-day) !—I am very unwell.—How do you like that 
soup !—I think (finden*) it is very bad ; but since I have lost my 
appetite I don’t like anything.—How much does that situation 
yield to your father ?—It yields him more than four thousand 
crowns.— What news do they mention (fagen) 7—They say that the 
Turks have taken the field against the Russians.—Erery one will 
find in himself the defects which he remarks in-others: the defects 
of wen are before (us), our own behind us. (See end of Lesson 


NINETIETH LESSON.—WNenmigste ection. 


PRESENT OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


I may häve, thou mayest have, Ich babe, Du habeft, er (fie, es) 
he (she, it) may have. abe. 

We may have, you may have, Wir haben, Shr habet, fie haben. 
they may have. 


I may be, thou mayest be, he Ich fei, Du feieft (or feift), er (fie, 
(she, it) may be. ee) fet. 

We may be, you may be, they Mir feien, Shr feiet, fie ſeien. 
may be. 


I may become, thou mayest be- Sch werde, Du werdet, er (fie, es) 
come, he (she, it) may become. werde. 

We may become, you may be- Wir werden, Ihr werdet, fie wers 
come, they may become. en. 


Imay praise, thou mayest praise, Ich lebe, Du lobeſt, ex (fle, es) lobe. 
he (she, it) may praise. 
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We may praise, you may praise, Wir (oben, Ihr lebet, fie loben. 
they may praise. 


Obs. A. The present of the subjunctive differs, in 
regular verbs, from the present of the indicative only 
in the third person singular, which rejects the letter t. 
All German verbs are regular in the present of the 
subjunctive, which is formed from the infinitive. 


Obs. B. The letter e which is often omitted in the 
present of the indicative (Obs. A, Lesson XXXIV.) 
must always be retained in the present of the sub- 
junctive. 


He who requires to be honoured Wer verlangt, daß man ihn feines 
on account of his riches, has Reichthuns wegen verehre, der 
also a right to require amoun- fat aud) cin Recht zu verlangen, 
tain to be honoured that con- daß man einen Berg verehre, der 
tains gold. Geld in fich hat. 


IMPERFECT OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


In regular verbs the imperfect of the subjunctive 
does not differ from that of the indicative. In irregu- 
lar verbs it is formed from the imperfect indicative 
by softening the radical vowels and adding an e. 

The imperfect of the subjunctive is used after the 


conditional conjunction wenn, if, expressed or under- 
stood. 


If I had money. —— Geld Hätte (or hätte ich 
6 ® 


a In conjugating their verbs, learners would do well to prefix a conjunction 
to each person of the subjunctive, not because a conjunction should necessa- 
rily precede that mode, but because it is advisable to get into the habit of 

lacing the verb after the conjunction, particularly in compound verbs. 
ey may use for that purpose one of the conjunctions daß, wenn. Ex. 
Dad ich abfchreibe, that I may copy; wenn id abfchriebe, if I copied; wenn 
ich abgefchrieben Hätte, if I had copted ; day ich abfchreiben werde, that I shall 
copy, &c. These examples show that when the phrase begins with a cun- 
junction (Lesson XLVIL), the separable particle is not detached from the 
verb in simple tenses, and in the past participle gives way to the syllable ge. 
> From this rule must be excepted the sixteen irregular verbs which com- 
ose the first class in our list. ‘These, having already au ¢ in the imperfect 
dicative, do not add one in the subjunctive. Several of them do not soften 
the radical vowel, but become regular again in the imperfect subjunctive, as: 
fentten*, to know; nennen”, to name, to call; rennen”, to run; ſenden ”,10 
send ; trenben*, to turn. 
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If I saw him. Wenn ich ihn (Ahe (or fähe ich ihn). 

If he did it. Wenn er es thäte (or thäte er es). 

Were he to lose his money. Wenn er fein Geld verlöre. 

Were he to beat his dog. Wenn er feinen Hund fchläge. 

If you were rich. Wenn Sie reich wären (or wären 
Sie reid). 


Obs. ©. As soon as wenn is not conditional it re- 
quires the indicative mode. Ex. 


If he is not ill, why does he send Wenn er nicht Eranf ift, warum läßt 
for the physician } er den Dester kommen ? 


Obs. D. Instead of wenn, the imperfect subjunctive 
of the verb follen is often used at the beginning of a 
sentence, as should in English. 


Should you still receive my let- Gollten Ste meinen Brief ned heute 
ter to-day, I beg you will call erhalten, fo bitte ich Sie, augens 
on me instantly. blicklich zu mir zu kommen. 

Should he be hungry, something Sollte es ihn hungern, fo müßte man 
must be given to him to eat. ihm etwas gu effen geben. 


OF THE CONDITIONAL OR POTENTIAL TENSES. 


The conditional tenses are formed from the imper- 
fect subjunctive of the verb werden*, which is: ich 
würde, I should or would become, and, as in the future 
tenses (Lesson LXXXI. and LXXXII.), the present of 
the infinitive for the conditional present, and the past 
of the infinitive for the conditional past. The imper- 
fect of the subjunctive may be used instead of the 
conditional present, and the pluperfect of the subjunc- 
tive for the conditional past. Ex. 


I should do it. Sch würde es thun (or ich thäte es). 

He would have done it, Gr würde es gethan haben (or er 
hätte es gethan). 

We would go thither. Wir würden dahin geben. 

You would go thither. Shr würder hingehen. 

They would go thither. Sie würden hingehen. 


Thou wouldst thank me once. Du würdet mir einft danken. 
At one time, one day (once), Ginft, eines Tages. 


Obs. E. The imperfect of the subjunctive or the 
conditional tense may be employed either before or 
after conditional propositions, as ia English. Ex. 
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I would buy it if I had money Ich faufte es (or ich würde es fanz 


enough. fen), wenn ich Geld genug hatte. 
If 1 had money enough I would Wenn ich Geld genug hätte, fo warde 
buy it. ich es faufen (or fo faufte ich eg). 
Had I moneyenough I would pay Hätte ich Geld genug, fo bezahlte ich 
for it. es (or fo würde ich es bezahlen). 
Had I money I would give you Hätte ich Geld (or wenn ich Geld 
some. hätte), fo würde ich Ihnen welches 


geben (or fo gäbe ich Ihnen wels 
ches). 
if 1 went thither I should see Wenn ich hinginge, fo würde ich ihn 
him. feben. 
Were 1 to give ittohim,he would Gabe ich es ihm, er würde e8 (or fo 


keep it. würde er es) behalten. 
If I gave it to him, he would not Wenn ich es ihm gäbe, fo würde er es 
return it to me. mir nicht wiedergeben. 


Had you come a little sooner (or, Wären Sie einen Augenblick eher ges 
if you had come alittlesooner) fommen (or wenn Sie einen Au⸗ 
you would have seen my bro- genblid eher gekommen wären), fo 
ther (or, you might have seen würden Sie meinen Bruder gefes 
my brother). ben haben (or fo hätten Sie mets 

nen Bruder gefehen). 

If he knew what you have done, Wenn cr wüßte, was Sie gethan has 


he would scold you. ben, fo würde er Ste ausfchelten. 
If there was any wood, he would Wenn Hels da wäre, fo würde er 
make a fire. Feuer anmadıen. 


If I had received my money, I Wenn id mein Geld bekommen hätte, 
would have bought a pair of fo würde ich mir ein Paar neue 
new shoes. Schuhe gekauft haben. 


Obs. F. The imperfect subjunctive of the verbs 


fönnen*, wollen*, mögen*, bürfen*, is often employed to 
express various feelings, as: 


Ist, Können, fear or desire. Ex. 
He might fall. Gr Eönnte fallen. 
I might (could) do it. Sch könnte es thun. 
2d, Wollen, solicitation. Ex. 
Would you have the goodness? Wollten Sie dic Güte haben ? 


Would you be so good! Wollten Sie fo gütig fein ? 
Wouldst thou do me the favour? Wollteft du mir die Befälligkeit ers 
weiſen 7 


3d, Mögen, desire, either with or without the adverb 
gern. Ex. 


- | Ich möchte wiffen. 
I should like to know. $ 3% möchte gern wiffen 


18 
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4th, Dürfen, politeness, either in the present of the 
indicative or the imperfect of the subjunctive. Ex. 


May I ask you for the knife? Darf (or dürfte) ich Sie um das 


Meffer bitten 7 
May I beg of you to tell me? Darf (or dürfte) ich Sie bitten, mir 
gu fagen ? 
Would you learn German, if I Würden Sie deutfdh lernen, wenn ich 
learnt it? e8 lernte ? 


I would learn it, if you learnt it. Ich würde es lernen. wenn Sie «6 
lernten. 
Would you have learnt English, Warden Sie engliſch gelernt haben, 


if I had learnt it? wenn ich es gelernt hätte ? 

I would have learnt it, if youhad Ih würde es gelernt haben, wenn 
learnt it. Sie es gelernt hätten. 

Would you go to Germany, if I Warden Sie nach Deutfchland reifen, 
went thither with you! wenn td) mit Ihnen dahin reifete ? 

I would go thither, if you went Sch mwärde dahin reifen, wenn Sie 
thither with me. mit mir dahin retfeten. 


Would you have gone to Ger- Würden Sie nad) Deuffchland ges 
many, if I had gone thither reift fein, wenn ich mit Shnen 


with you? dahin gereiftt wäre ? 
Would you go out, ifI remained Würden Ste ausgehen, wenn id 
at home ? zu Haufe bliebe ? 
I would remain at home, if you Sd) würde zu Haufe bleiben (or ich 
went out. bliebe zu Haufe) wenn Sie aus⸗ 
ngen. 
Would you have written a letter, W oben Sie einen Brief geſchrieben 
if I had written a note ? haben, wenn ich cin Billet geſchrie⸗ 
ben hätte ? . 
The spectacles, die Brille (is in German used in 
the singular) ; 
a pair of spectacles, eine Brille ; 
the old man, der alte Mann, der Greis ; 
the optician, der Opticus ; 
To go (or come), to fetch. Abhelen. 
To keep one’s bed (one’s room). Das Bett (das Zinmer) hüten. 
The plate, der Seller ; 
the son-in-law, , der Schwicgerfohn ; 
the daughter-in-law, die Schwiegertochter; 
the progress, die Kertfchritte (plural) ; 
the step (the pace), der Schritt ; 
really, wirklich. 


EXERCISES. 208. 


Would you have money, if your father were here 7—I should 
have some, if he wore here.—Would you have been pleased, if I 
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had had some books !—I should have been much pleased, if you had 
had some.— Would you have praised my little brother, if he had been 
good ?—If he had been good, I should certainly (gewiß) not only 
have praised, but also loved, honoured, and rowanled? him.—Should 
we be praised, if we did our exercises '—If you did them without 
a fault, you would be praised and rewarded.—Would my brother 
not have been punished, if he had done his exercises ?~-He would 
not have been punished if he had done them.—Would your sister 
have been praised, if she had not been skilful —She would cer- 
tainly not have been praised, if she had not been very skilful, and 
if she had not worked from morning until evening.—Would you 
give me something, if I were very good !—If you were very good, 
and if you worked well, I would give you a fine book.— Would 
you have written to your sister, if I had gone to Dresden t—I 
would have written and sent her something handsome, if you had 
gone thither.—Would you speak, if I listened to you!—I would 
speak, if you listened to me, and if you would answer me.— Would 
you have spoken to my mother, if yon had seen hert—I would 
(have) spoken to her, and have begged of her to send you a hand- 
some gold watch (die Uhr), if I had seen her. 


209. 


One of the valet de chambres (der Rammerdiener) of Louis the 
XIV. (Ludwig des XIV.) requested that prince, as he was going to 
bed, to recommend (empfehlen*) to the first president (der Oberpräſi⸗ 
dent) a law-suit (der Prozeß) which he had against his father-in-law 
(welchen er mit feinen Schwiegervater fihrte), and said, in urging him 
(in Jemanden dringen*) : “ Alas (Ach) sire (Euer Majeftät), you have 
but (Sie dürfen nur) to say one word.” ‘ Well (&t),” said Louis 
XIV., “it is not that which embarrasses me (as aft es nicht, was 
mich anfidt) ; but tell me, if thou wert in thy father-in-law’s place, 
and thy father-in-law in thine, wouldst thou be glad if I said that 
word ?”’ 

If the men should come, you would be obliged to give them some- 
thing to drink.—If he could do this he would do that.—A peasant 
having seen that old men used spectacles to read, went to an opti- 
cian and asked fora pair. The peasant then took a book, and 
having opened it, said the spectacles were not good. The optician 
put another pair of the (von den) best which he could find in his 
shop upon his nose ; but the peasant being still unable to read, the 
merchant said to him: “ My friend, perhaps you cannot read at 
all?” «If IE could,” said the peasant, “1 should not want your 
spectaclen.”’—I have always flattered myself, my dear brother, that 

ou loved me as much as I love you; but I now see, that I have 

een mistaken. I should like to know why you went a walkin 
without me.—I have heard, my dear sister, that you are angry wi 
me, because I went a walking without you.—I assure you that, had 
I known that you were not il], I should have come for you; but I 
inquired at your physician’s about your health, and he told me that 
you had been keeping your bed the last eight days. 
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210. 


A French officer having arrived at the court of Vienna (anı Mies 
ner Hofe), the empress Theresa (die Kaiferinn Bherefia) asked him, 
if (eb) he believed that the princess of (ven) N., whom he had seen 
the day before, was (wäre) really the handsomest woman in (von) 
the world, as was said? ‘ Madam,” replied the officer, “I thought 
so yesterday.”’—How do you like that meat ‘—I like it very well. 
—May I (Carf or dürfte id) ask you for a piece of (von) that fish ?— 
If you will have the goodness to pass me your plate, I will give 
you some.—Would you have the goodness to pour me out some 
drink —With much pleasure.—Cicero seeing his son-in-law, who 
was very short (flein), arrive with a long sword at his side (an der 
Seite), said: * Who has fastened (gebunden) my son-in-law to this 
sword?” (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIRST LESSON.— Gin nnd nennzigete 


Lection. 
To propose. Sid vornehmen*. 
I propose going on that journey. Ich nehme mir vor, diefe Reife zu 
machen. 
Sid bemühen. 
To endeavour. Sich beftreben, (trachten). 
I endeavour to do it. Sch bemühe mich, e6 zu thun. 


J endeavour to succeed in it. Sch fuche, es Dabhin zu bringen. 


To aspire after something. Nach etwas tradten. 
Heaspires after places of honour. Er trachtet nach Ehrenftellen. 


The honour, die Ehre; 
the riches, der Reichthum ; 
the title, der Vitel. 


I should not have complained of Ich würde mich fiber das, was er 
what he has done, if it had gethan hat, nicht beklagt haben, 
injured only me; but in doing wenn es nut mir gefhadet hätte ; 
it, he has plunged many fami- aber er hat viele Familien dadurch 


lies into misery. ins Elend geftürzt. 
Since you are happy, why do Da Sie dod glücklich find, warum 
you complain? beklagen Sie fih denn? 


Obs. A. In German a good many words, as: dent, 
Doch, wohl, &c. are used for the sake of euphon 
Such words cannot possibly be rendered in Engli 

x 
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What do you wish to say with Was wellen Ste denn damit fas 
this} gen ? 

Since you have nothing to tell Da Sie ihm doch nichts zu fagen 
him, why do you wish to see haben, warum wollen Sie ihn 


him? Denn fchen ? 
Who has made the best use of Mer hat wohl den beften Gebrauch 
his money } ven feinem Gelde gemacht ? 
To injure. Schaden. 
To plunge (to precipitate). Stützen. 
The use, der Gebrauch. 


You would oblige me much, if Sie würden mich fehr verbinden, 

you would do me this favour. wenn Sie mir diefe Gefaͤlligkeit 
erweiſen wollten. 

If you would render me this Wenn Sie mir diefen Dienft leiften 

service, you would oblige me wollten, fo würden Sie mid fehr 


much. verbinden. 
To oblige. Verbinden*, verpflichten. 
To render a service to some one. Semandem einen Dienft leiften. 
The obligation, die Verbindlichkeit. 
To tie (attach). Binden*. 
I tie the horse to the tree. Sch binde das Pferd an den Baum. 
He is the most honest man that Das ift der ehrlichfte Mann, den 
has ever been seen. man je (jemals) gefehen hat. 
I want a horse that must be tal- Sd) muß ein Pferd haben, das (mel: 
ler than this. ches) größer tit als dieſes. 
I am sorry that she is ill. Gs ift (thut) mic (eid, daß fle krank 


iff. 
I am glad that you are come. Es ift mir fieb, daß Sie gefommen 


find. 
I am astonished that he has not Sc) wundere mid, daß ex feine Aufs 


done his exercises. Haben nicht gemacht hat. 
He will marry her though she is Er wird fie heirathen, ob fie gleich 
not rich, nicht reich iff. 


I will wait until he returns. Ich will warten, bis er gurddfemmt. 
In case that should happen, let Sm Galle es gefchicht, fo laffen Ste 
me know it. mich's wiflen. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs. B. In German the subjunctive, being only 
used to express doubt or incertitude, is not governed 
by any particular words. It has more affinity to the 

nglish subjunctive than to that of any other lan- 
guage, and more than would at first be supposed. We 
sometimes, however, prefer the subjunctive where the 
English use the potential should or would, though we 
could in this case even use either the potential or the 
subjunctive. Ex. 
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I should do it, if it were possible. Ich würde es thun, wenn es moͤg⸗ 
li 


ch wäre 
Were Lin your place, orifI were Wäre th an Ihrer Stelle, oder 
in your place. wenn ich an Ihrer Stelle ware. 


Had he the treasures of Cresus, Hätte er die Echäße des Cröſus, 
orif he had the treasures of oder wenn er die Schäße des Cris 
Creesus. fus hätte. 

That man would be happier, if Diefer Mann wuͤrde gluͤcklicher 
he left off gambling. fein, wenn er das Spicien ließe. 

He would have been happier, if Er würde glüdliher gewefen 
he had left off gambling. fein, wenn er das Spielen ge = 

laffen hatte. 

If you knew how ill I am, you Wenn Sie wüßten (or wüßten 
would not be astonished tofind Gie), wie krank ich bin, fo wir: 
me in bed. den Sie nicht erftaunt fein (fo 

wären Ste nicht erflaunt), mid) 
tm Bette zu finden. 

He would not have done it, had Er würde es nicht gethan bas 
he foreseen the result. ben, hätte cr den Crfolg 

vorausgefefen. 

I should think myself ungrateful, Sh wuͤrde mid für undanfbar 
did I not consider you as my halten, fähe ih Sie nicht als 
benefactor. meinen Wohlthäter an. 

The French would not have gain- Die Kranzofen warden die Schlacht 
ed the battle, if they had not nidt gewonnen haben (or 
had superior numbers. batten die Schladht nidt ge⸗ 

wonnen), wenn fic nicht eine 
fo große Uebermacht von Leuten 
gehabt hätten. 


Obs. C. In English the potential should or would is 
used to express a wish relating to a future time, and 
the subjunctive to express a wish relating to a past 
time. In both instances the Germans use the subjunc- 
tive. Ex. 


I wish you would do it. Sh wünfchte, Sie thäten e6, or 
Daf Sie es thäten. 

I wish you would go thither. Ich wiinfdte, Sie gingen him, 
or daß Sie Hingtngen. 


I wish you had done it. Ich wünſchte, Ste hätten es ge⸗ 
than, or daß Ste es gethan 
hätten. 


I wish you had gone thither. Sh wünſchte, Sie wären bine 
gegangen, or daß Sie hin: 
; gegangen wären 
1 should have wished to see him, Ih hätte gewänfcht, ihn zu 
had it been possible. (eben wäre 6 möglich gewes 
en. 
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I should like to read, if I had 38 (fe geen, wenn ich nur Zeit 
ätte 


only time. 


Obs. D. Some expressions require sometimes the 
indicative and sometimes the subjunctive according to 
the manner in which the sentence is formed. Ex. 


Indic. Gr mag fo reich fein, 


However rich he may wie er will. 
be. Subj. Er fet fo reich, wie er 
wolle. 
Indic. Ihre Gewalt mag fo 
Whatever your power groß fein, als fie will. 
may be. Subj. Ihre Gewalt fet nod) 
fo groß. 


Obs. E. In German we never employ the indica- 
tive, 
1. In conditional Propositions with or without the 


conjunction wenn, if. (See preceding Lesson.) 
If I could I would do it. Wenn ich Einnte, fo thäte ich es; or 
. finnte ich, fo thäte ich ee. 

If she were amiable he would Wenn fie liebenswürbig wire (or 

marry her. wäre fie liebenswärdig), fo heiras 
thete ev fie. 

2. In exclamations and wishes. Ex. 

If I had friends ! Hätte ih Freunde ! 

If I were rich ! Ware ich reich ! 

May heaven grant it! Der Himmel gebe es! 

God forbid ! Gott behate ! 


I could not have thought it! Hätte ich's Dod nicht geglaubt ! 


3. After the verbs erzählen, to relate ; fragen, to ask ; 
fagen, to say, and others, which relate indirectly, either 
to what we have said ourselves, or to what we have 
heard said by other persons. Ex. 


He related to me, that he had Gr erzählte mir, daf er Schiffbruch 
suffered shipwreck, and had gelitten, und fein ganzes Vermögen 
lost all his fortune. verloren hätte. 

He asked ıne whether I was not Er fragte mich, ob ich nicht der und 
such a one, whether I had no der wäre, ob ich fein Geld hätte, 
money, why I did not know warum id) nicht fchreiben könnte, 
how to write. 
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Thon art master on the cross- Du bift ein Meifter auf der Arm: 


bow, Tell. ° bruft, Vell. 
They say, thou standest up to Man fagt, du nähmeft es auf mit 
any shooter ? jedem Schüßen ? - 
(Echiller's Wilhelm Zell.) 


I told him he had made a mis- S& fagte ihm, daß er fid) geirrt bat: 

take; but he thought that was te; er meinte aber, das wäre nicht 

© impossible, as he had looked möglich, weil er es Dreimal durch 
it over three times. gefeben hätte. 

A wise man said, The reason Gin Weifer fagte: Der Menich habe 
why a man has but one mouth deßwegen einen Mund und zwei 
and two ears is, that he may Ohren, Damit er weniger fpreche, 
speak less and hear more. und mehr höre. 


Obs. F. Mr., Mrs., and Miss such a one, are often 
translated by ber und ber for the masculine, bie und bie 
for the feminine, das und das for the neuter. 


He said he would marry Miss Er fagte, ex werde das und das 


such a one. Fräulein heirathen. 
To suffer shipwreck. Schiffbruch lciden*. 
Possible, möglich 5 
impossible, unmöglich. 
Whether. D 6. 


Obs. G. Ob is only used in indirect questions, or 
before sentences which express doubt or possibility. 
Ex. 

I do not know whether he is at ch weiß nicht, 06 er zu Haufe ift. 
ome. 
I did not know whether you Sch wufte nicht, ob es Shnen lieb 
would be glad of it. fein würde. 
The question is whether he will Es ift Die Frage, ob er «8 wird thun 
do it. wollen. 


Obs. H. Ob is a component of the following con- 
junctions : obgleidy, obfchon, obwohl, obzwar, though, al- 
though. These conjunctions ought to be considered 
as two separate words, for the subject or even the 
case of the verb may be placed between them. Ex. 


I shall buy that horse, though it Ich werde dieſes Pferd faufen, eb es 
is not an English one. gleich Erin Engländer tft? 


a Werde is here in the future of the subjunctive. (See the following Les- 
son. 
» When the subject or case of the verb is not a personal pronoun, It is not 
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Though he is my cousin, he 06 er gleich (or ſchon) mein Getter 
nevertheless does not come to iſt, fe kommt ex Doch nicht gu mir. 
see me. ; 

Although he has promised it to Dbglereh er es mir verfprechen hat, fo 
me, I do not rely upon it, zähle ich Ded) nicht darauf, 

Although he is poor, he does Ob er fihen (or glei, zwar, wohl) 
nevertheless a great deal of arm ift, fo thut ex ded viel Gutes. 
good. 


- However, nevertheless, Ded) ; 
the folly, "Die Therheit, die Narrheit ; 
the character, der Charakter (plur. e), die Ges 
miithsart ; 
bashful, timid, blode; 
ſearful (timid), furchtſam; 
natural, natuͤrlich; 


polite (civil), impolite (uncivil), hoflich; unhöflich, 
EXERCISES. 211. 


Well (Nun), does your sister make any progress ?—She would 
make some, if she were as assiduous as you.—You flatter me.— 
Not at all (ean und gar nicht), I assure you that I should be highly 
satisfied, if all my pepils worked like you.—Why do you not go 
out to-day 1—~I would go out if it was fine weather. —Shall I have 
the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow ?—If you wish it I will come. 
— Shall I still be here when you arrive (bei Ihrer Ankunft) — Will 
you have occasion (Gelegenheit) to go to town this evening 1—I do 
not know, but I would go now if I had an opportunity (die Ge⸗ 
{egenbeit)—You would not have so much pleasure, and you 
would not be so happy, if you had not friends and books.—Man 
would not experience so much misery (jo viel Elend) in his career 
(auf feiner Laufbahn), and he would not be so unhappy, were he not 
so blind. —Y ou would not have that insensibility (die Gefühllefigkeit) 
towards the poor, and you would not be so deaf to (taub gegen) their 
supplication (die Bitte), if you had been yourself in misery for some 
time.—You would not say that if you knew me well.—Why has 

our sister not done her exercises !—She would have done them, 
if she had not been prevented.—If you worked more, and spoke 
oftener, you would speak better.—I assure you, Sir, that I should 
learn better, if I had more time.—I do not complain of you, but of 
your sister.— You would have had no reason (Urſache) to complain 
of her, had she had time to do what you gave her to do.— What 
has my brother told you t—He has told mie that he would be the 
happiest man in the (ren ter) world, if he knew the German lan- 
guage, the most beautiful of all languages. 


usually placed between there two words. Ex. Obgleich biefes Pferd fein 
Englander ift, fo werde ich es toch faufen, although this horse is not an Eng- 
lish one, I shall nevertheless buy it. Obgleich dieſem Dianne nichts wiberfabs 
ten ift, fo betlagt er fich boc, though nothing has happencd to this man, he is 
nevertheless complaining, 


13* 
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212. 


I should like to know why I cannot speak as well as you.—I 
will tell you: you would speak quite as well as I, if you were not 
so bashful. But if you had studied your lessons more carefully 
(beffer), you would not be afraid to speak; for, in order to speak 
well, one must learn; and it is very natural, that he who 
does not know well what he has learnt should be timid.—You 
would not be so timid as you are (als Sie find), if you were sure to 
make no mistakes.—There are some people who laugh when I speak. 
—Those are impolite people; you have only to laugh also, and 
they will no longer laugh at you. If you did asI (do), you would 
speak well.— You must study a little every day, and you will soon 
be no longer afraid to speak.—I will endeavour to follow your ad- 
vice, for | have resolved (fic) vernchmen®) to rise every morning at 
six o’clock, to study till ten o’clock, and to go to bed early.—De- 
mocritus and Heraclitus (in German as in English Herarlitug, &c.), 
were two philosophers of a (von) very different character: the first 
Jaughed at (über with the accus.) the follies of men, and the other 
wept at them.—They were both right, for the follies of men deserve 
(verdienen) (both) to be laughed and wept at.—My brother told me 
that you had spoken of me, and that you had not praised me.-— We 
should have praised you, if you had paid us what you owe us.— 
You are wrong in complaining of my cousin, for he did not intend 
to hurt your feelings.—I should not have complained of him, if he 
had only hurt my feelings ; but he has plunged into misery a whole 
family.—You are wrong in associating with that man. He only 
aspires after riches. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SECOND LESSON.—Zwei und neunjigste 


Lection. 
To be thoroughly acquainted with Mit einer Sache genau befannt (or 
a thing. vertraut) frin*. 
To make one’s self thoroughly Gid) mit einer Sache befannt (or 
acquainted with a thing. vertraut) machen. 
I understand this business. Sd bin mit dieſer Sache vertraut (or 
bekannt). 
Acquainted, befannt ; 
intimate, familiar, vertraut. 
1 am acquainted with that. f Sd bin damit befannt (vertraut). 


A species (a kind), cine Art,“ eine Gattun 


. fruit j Was für cine Art Frucht ift dies? 


* The plural of collective nouns is generally formed by adding Arten 
kinds, species, to the singular. Ex. bie Soka. ten, fruit (i. e. various sorts of 
fruit) ; die Wetreidearten, oorn (i. e. various kiuds of corn). 


+ 
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The kernel (of an apple, a pear. 
an almond), ppie, & Pom? ¢ der Kern. 


The stone, der Stein ; 
kernel-fruit, Das Kernobft s 
stone-fruit, das Steinodft. 
It is a kernel-fruit. Es ift eine Kerufrucht. 
To gather fruit. Obſt brechen®. 
The dessert, der Nachtifch. 
To serve up the dessert, den Nachtifch auftragen”. 
The fruit, Ihre Döft, 
‚die Frucht zb 
the plum, die Pflaume ; 
the anecdote, Die Anecdete 5 
the soap, die Seife 5 
the roast-meat, der Braten. 
To dry (to wipe). Abtrodnen. 
To cease (to leave off). Aufhören. 
I leave off reading. T Ich höre auf zu lefen. 
She leaves off speaking. - + Sie hört auf zu fprechen. 
. Meiden*® (gemicden, mied). 
To avoid. ; Bermeidens. 
To avoid some one. Semanden meiden®. 
To avoid something. Etwas vermeiden®. 


To escape (avoid a misfortune). Einem Unglücte entgchen® or entrins 
nen* (entrennen, entrann). 


The punishment, die Strafe. 
To avoid death he ran away. Um dem Tode zu entgehen, nahm er 
die Flucht. 


The flight, the escape, die Flucht. 
ae (or einer) Sache entbehren 


(governs the gen. or the acc.). 
Sich Ochelfen*® chne etwas. 
Können Sie fic) ohne Brod behel⸗ 


. fen ? 
Can you do without bread? + gönnen Sie das Brod (des Brodes) 
entbehren ? 


To do without a thing. 


I can do without it. Sch Fann es entbehren. 

1 do without bread. Ich behelfe mich ohne Brod. 
Do you do without bread } Behelfen Sie ſich chne Bred? 
I do without it. Sch kann es entbehren. 


b Die Feucht is the fruit of trees and plants. Ex. Die Feldfriichte, the fruit 
of the fields. Brucht is also omployed figuratively: Ex. Die Oru t feiner 
Arbeit, the reward of his labour. Dbſt is only used in speaking of a ples, 
pears, plums, and similar fruit. Hence das Kernobft, kernel-fruit; das eins 
ob ’ stone-fruit. . “ . 

(Sntbehren is employed in the sense of fo be without and fo do without ; 
fich bebelfen® in the sense only of to do without. 
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There are many things which we Wir müffen vieles entbehren. 
must do without. 


Man fagt, er werde mergen abreis 


It is said that he will set out fen. 
to-morrow. Man fagt, daß ex morgen abreifen 
werde. 


FUTURE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


The futures of the subjunctive differ from those of 
the indicative only in the second and third persons 
singular, which are: werdeft and werde, instead of wirft 
and wird. Ex. 


Thou wilt praise. Du werdeft loben. 

He will praise. Er werde loben. 

Thou wilt have praised. Du werdeſt gelebt haben. 
He will have praised. Er werde gelebt haben. 


The future of the subjunctive implies a coming but 
uncertain event. Ex. 


Man fagt, cr werde bald ankom⸗ 


It is said that he will soon ar- nen. 
rive. , Man fagt, daß ce bald anfommen 
werde 


Man hofft, er werde nech zu rechter 
It is hoped that he will yet Beit angekommen fein. 
bave arrived in time. Man heft, daß er nod) zu rechter Zeit 
angefemmen fein werde, 


They will warm the soup. Man wird Die Suppe wärmen. 
Dinner, or supper, ison the table { Man hat aufgetragen. 
(Literally : one has served up). 


To serve, to attend. Aufwarten 


Can I help you to some of it? + Kann ih Shnen damit aufwarten ? 

Shall I help you to some soup ?Y} Kann ich Ihnen mit Suppe aufs 

Shall I help you to some soup } twarten ? 

I will trouble you fora little. + Ich bitte mir cin wenig daven 
aug. . 

To ask for (politely). Sid) anebitten*, 

May I crave (beg) the favour of ¢ Darf id mir Ihren Namen aus⸗ 

your name] bitten ? 
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The woman, die Frau ; 
the wife, das Weib,? 


EXERCiSES. 213. 


I come to wish you a good morning. —You are very kind. — 
Would you do me a favour *— Tell me what you want, for 1 would 
do anything to oblige you.—I want five hundred crowns, and I beg 
of you to lend them to me. I will return them to you as soon as 
I have received my money. You would oblige me much, if you 
would render me this service.—I would do it with all my heart, if 
I could; but having lost all my money, it is impossible for me to 
render you this service.—Will you ask your brother whether he is 
satisfied with the money which I have sent him I—As to my bro- 
ther, though it be little, he is satisfied with it: but Iam not so; 
for having suffered shipwreck, I am in want of the money which 
you owe me.—Henry IV., meeting (antrcffen*) one day in hia 
palace (der Palaft) a man whom he did not know (der ihm unbefannt 
war), asked him to whom he belonged (zigchören). ‘I belong to 
myself,’ replied this man. “ My friend,’ said the king, * you 
have a stupid master.” 
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Have they served up the soup t—They have served it up some 
minutes ago.— Then it must be cold, and I only like soup hot (war: 
me Eurpe).— They will warm it for you.—You will oblige me.— 
Shall I help you to some of this roast-meat ?—I will trouble you 
for a little.—Will you eat some of this mutton ?—I thank you, I 
like fow] hetter.—May I offer you some wine t—I will trouble you 
fora little.—Have they already served up the dessert !—They have 
served it up.—Do you like fruit —I like fruit, but I have no more 
appetite.— Will you eat a little cheese '—I will eat a little.—Shall 
I help you to English or Dutch (holländiſch) cheese —I will cata 
little Dutch cheese.—What kind of fruit is that 1—It is stone-fruit. 
—What is it called ?—It is called thus.—Will you wash your 
hands?—I should like to wash them, but I have no towel to wipo 
them with.—I will let you have (gvtvn laflın) a towel, some soap, 


a Vie Frais used in titles, in which case it is not expressed in English. 
Ex. Cie Frau Oräfinn, the countess. It stands for, 1. the mistress of the 
house, Ex. Das tft die rau vom Danfe, that is the mistress of the house ; 
2. the consort. Ex. Eeine Fran ft febr ſchon, his lady is very handsome ; 
3. the sex, but then it is generally combined with the word Perfon or Zim⸗ 
mer. Ex. stennen Cie dicfe Sranensperfon (dieſes Frauenzimmer)? do you 
know that lady? The word Weib means: 1. in general a woman of the 
lower classes. It is sometimes combined withithe word Perſon, and in speak- 
ing contemptuously with the word Qild. Ex. Cie Weiber vom gemeinen 
Rolfe, the women of the lower classes ; die Weibsperfon, das Weibsbild, the 
female; 2. a consort among the lower classes. Ex. Er hat ein Weib genome 
men, he has tnken a wife (has married); 3. the sexin general. Ex. Gin 
edles Weib, a woman of noble sentiments; die Natur des Mleibes, woman's 
naturo. 
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and some water.—I shall be much (fehr) obliged to you.—May I 
ask you for a little water —Here is some (Da haben Sie).—Can 
you do without soap3—As for soap, I can do without it; but I 
must have a towel to dry my hands with. —Do you often do with- 
out soap 7—There are many things which we must do without.— 
Why has that man run away !—Because he had no other means of 
escaping the punishment which he had deserved.—Why did your 
brothers not get a better horse 1—If they had got rid of their old 
horse, they would have got another better one.—Has your father 
arrived already ?—Not yet, but we hope that he will arrive this 
very day (ned) heute) -Has your friend set out in time T—I do not 
know, but I hope that he will have set out in time. 


215. 

Will you relate something to me {— What do you wish me to re- 
late to you?—A little anecdote, if you like.—A little boy asked 
(fordern) one day at table (bei Tifhe) for some meat; his father said 
that it was not polite to ask for any, and that he should wait until 
some was given to him. The poor boy seeing every one eat, and 
that nothing was given to him, he said to his father: “My dear 
father, give me a Title salt, if you please.” ‘What will you do 
with it!’ asked the father. “I wish to eat it with the meat (Ich 
will cs zu tem Fleiſche cffen) which you will give me,” replied (verfes 
&en) the child. Every body admired (bewundern) the little boy’s wit ; 
and his father, perceiving that he had nothing, gave him meat with- 
out his asking for it.—Who was that little boy, that asked for meat 
at table !—He was the son of one of my friends.—Why did he ask 
for some meat?-——He asked for some because he had a good appe- 
tite.—Why did his father not give him some immediately 2 Be- 
cause he had forgotten it.— Was the little boy wrong in asking for 
some '—He was wrong, for he ought to have waited.—Why did 
he ask his father for some salt !—He asked for some salt, that (das 
mit) his father might perceive that he had no meat, and that he 
might give him some. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-THIRD LESSON.— Drei nnd neunzigste 
Lection. 


To exccute a commission. Einen Auftrag ausrichten, vellgiehen®, 
beforgen. 
Ihave executed yourcommission. Ich habe Ihren Auftrag gut ausge 
richtet (vollzogen, beferat). 
1 2 


I have received with the greatest Sch hate Ihr unterm fehlten an 
pleasure the letter which you 3 4 
addressed to me, dated the6th mich gerichtete Schreiben mit 
instant, dem Hrößten Vergnügen erbals 
ten. 
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DT When the adjective precedes the noun (Les- 
son XVIII.) all words relating to it are placed before 
the adjective, or the participle used adjectively, in the 
following order: Ist, The article or pronoun; 2d, all 
words relating to the adjective or the participle adjec- 
tive ; 3d, the adjective or participle adjective; and 
finally, 4th, the noun. Ex. 


l 2 3 

A man polite towards everybody. Gin gegen Sedermann höflicher 
4 
Men fd). 

1 2 4 
A father who loves hie children. Ein feine Kinder liebender Vater. 
You have to study the twentieth Sie haben die zwanzigſte kettion 

L 2 


Lesson, and to translate the 
exercises relating to it. gu fludiren, und Die dazu gehös 
4 


rigen Aufgaben zu Überfeßen.* 
Have you executed my commis- Haben Sie meinen Auftrag ausge⸗ 


sion ? richtet ? 

I have executed it. Ich habe ihn ausgerichtet. 

To do one’s duty. Seine Schuldigfeit thun*. 

To fulfil one’s duty. Seine Pflicht erfüllen. 

To do one’s task. Seine Arbeit machen. 

That man always does his duty. Diefer Mann thut immer feine Schule 

digkeit. 

That man always fulfils his duty. Diefer Prva erfüllt immer feine 
icht.o 

Have you done your task ? Haben Sie Shre Arbeit gemacht ? 

To rely upon something. * 

To depend upon something. Sid) auf etwas verlaſſene. 

He depends upon it. Er verläßt fic) darauf. 

I rely upon you. od) verfaffe mid) auf Sie. 

You may rely upon him. Sie können ſich auf ihn verlaffen. 

To suffice, be sufficient. Geniigen, hinreichen, genug fein*. 


To be contented with something. an get begntigen. , 
: Sit Ihnen diefes Brod genug 
Is that bread sufficient for you ? ; Rit diefes Brod für Sie genug? 


It is sufficient for me. Es genfigt mir. 


« This kind of construction, wherein the noun stands separated more or 
- Jess from its article, is more frequently made use of in elevated style than in 
conversation. , 

b Pflicht is that which our own conscience obliges us to; Saulbighet the 
orders iven us by our superiors, and is derived from tie Schult, the obliga- 
tion, de 
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Will that money be sufficient for Wird dicfes Geld diefem Manne ges 
that man! nügen ? 
It will be sufficient for him. Es wird ihm genügen. 
Little wealth suffices for the wise. Wenig genügt dem Weifen. 
Was this man contented with at fich diefer Mann mit Diefer Sum⸗ 
that sum ? me begnägt ? 
Mar diefe Gumme für dirfen Mann 
Has this sum been sufficient for hinreichend ? 
that man? War diefe Eumme dieſem Manne ges 


nug? 
It has been sufficient for him. Cr hat fi) damit begnuͤgt. 
He would be contented if you Gr mürde ſich begnügen, wenn Sie 
would only add a few crowns. nur noch einige Shaler hinzufügen 


wellten. 
To add. Hinzufügen. 
To build. Bauen, 
To embark, to go on board. Sid cinfdiffen. 
The sail, das Segel. 
To set sail. Unter Segel gehen*. 
To set sail for. Segeln nad. 
To sail for America. ‘Mad Amerifa fegeln. 
With full sails. Mit vollen Segeln, 
To sail with full sails. Mit vollen Segeln fahren®. 
He embarked on the sixteenth of Er hat fic am ſechzehnten (oder den 
last month. fechzehnten) letzten Monats cingcs 
(hifft. 


He sailed on the third instant. Gr ift den dritten (der am dritten) 
dieſes unter Segel gegangen. 


That is to say (1. e.). Das heißt (näulich). 
Et cetera (ete.), and so on, and Und fo weiter (abbreviated u. f. w.). 
so forth. 


Otherwise, differently. Andere, 


In another manner. Auf eine andere Art. 
If I knew that, I would behave Wenn ich das wuͤſte, würde ich mid 
differently. anders benchmen. 
IÜ I had known that, I would Wenn ich dag gemußt hätte, fo würte 
have behaved differently. ich mich anders benennuen haben. 
To behave. Cid benehmen*. 


Else (otherwise). Sonſt. 


If not. Wo nicht. 
Mend, else (if not) you will be Beffern Eie fidh, fenft (wo nicht) 
punished. wird man Sie ftrafen. 


I cannot do it otherwise Ich kann es nicht anders machen. 
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OF THE IMPERATIVE. 


The second person singular of the imperative, being 
formed from the second person singular of the indica- 
tive, is only irregular when the latter is so. Ex. Ges 
ben*, to give; second person of the indicative, bu gibjt, 
thou givest; imperative, gib, give thou. Syelfen*, to 
help; second person of the indicative, du hilfit, thou 
helpest ; imperative, hilf, help thou. 

From this rule must be excepted: Ist. The follow- 
ing verbs: haben*, to have; second person, du haft, 
thou hast; imperative, habe, have thou; fein*, to be; 
second person, du bift, thou art; imperative, fet, be 
thou ; werden*, to become; du wirft, thou becomest ; 
imperative, werde, become thou; wiffen*, to know; 
second person, du weißt, thou knowest; imperative, wiffe, 
know thou; wollen*, to will; du willft, thou wilt; im- 
perative, wolle. 2d. Verbs which, in the second person 
of the indicative present, change the letter a into 4a. 
In the imperative they resume the radical vowel. Ex. 
Laufen, to run; du läufft, thou runnest ; imperative, laus 
fe, run thou. ° 

All the other persons of the imperative are derive 
from the present of the subjunctive, which is always 
regular, as well as the plural of the present of the in- 
dicative. 


Have patience ! Haven Sie Geduld ! 
Be attentive! Scien Sie aufmerffam ! 
Go thither! Gehen Sie hin! 
Give it to me! Geben Sie es mir ! 
Give it tohim ! Geben Sie v8 ihn! 
Patience, impatience, Die Geduld ; die Ungeduld. 
Lend it to me! Leihen Sie es mir ! 
To borrow. Bergen (leihen). 
I will borrow some money of Sch will mir ven Ihnen Geld leihen 
you. (bergen). 
I will borrow this money of you. Sch will diefes Geld von Shnen bors 
en. 
Borrow it of (or from) him. Morgen Sie es ven ihm. 
I do borrow it from him. Sch borge es ven ihm. 


_ Obs. A. These examples of the imperative are for 
the third person plural, which is most commonly used 
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in polite conversation ; but we sometimes also employ 
the second person plural, particularly in exhortations, 
as: 


Be (ye) good. Seid gut 
Know (ye) it. Wiffet ed 
Obey your masters, and never Gchercdhete Euren Lehrern, und ma= 
give them any trouble. chet ihnen nie Verdruß. 


Pay what you owe, comfort the Bezahlet, was Ihr fehuldig feid ; 
afflicted, and do good tothose tröftet die Ungluͤcküchen, und thut 


that have offended you. denjenigen Gutes, die Gud) belei⸗ 
digt haben. . 
Love God, thy neighbour as thy- Liebet Gott und Euren Naͤchſten wie 
self (in German yourself). Sud) felbft. 
o obey. Gehorchen. 
To comfort. Sröiten. 
To offend. Beleidigen. 
The neighbour, der Nächfte ; 
sadness, die Zraurigfeit ; 
the creditor, der Gläubiger ; 
the watch, die Uhr; 
the snuff-box, bie Dofe. 


Obs. B. We often employ compound imperatives, 
in order to give to understand that we either com- 
mand or invite. They are formed for the third person 
sing. and plur. with mögen*, may; follen*, shall; and 
for the first person plural with laffen*, to let, which 
likewise forms the compound imperative in English; 
and with wollen*, will. Ex. @r mag loben, let him (he 
may) praise ; er foll loben, let him (he shall) praise ; fie 
mögen loben, let them (they may) praise ; ffe follen loben, 
let them (they shall) praise; laffet ung loben, let us 
praise ; wir wollen foben, let us (we will) praise, &c. 


Let us always love and practise affet ung immer die Tugend lieben 
virtue, and we shall be happy und ausüben, fo werden wir in 
both in this life, and in the dieſem und jenem Leben glöcklich 
next. ein. 

Let us see which of us can shoot Wir wollen fehen, wer von uns am 
best. beten ſchießen kann. 


¢ From Ihr feib, second person plural of the indicative. 
4 From Ihr wiffet, &c. &c. 


© From Shr gebordet, de. &c. 
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EXERCISES. 216. 


Have you executed my commission ?—I have executed it.—Has 
your brother executed the commission which I gave him ?—He has 
executed it.— Would you execute a commission for me ?—I am un- 
der so many obligations to you, that I will always execute your 
commissions when it shall please you to give me any.—Ask the 
horse-dealer (der Pferdehändler) whether he can let me have the 
horse at (für) the price which I have offered him.—I am sure that 
he would be satisfied, if you would add a few florins more.—I will 
not add anything. If he can let me have it at (für) that price, let 
him do so; if not, let him keep it (fo mes er es behalten).—Good 
morning (in the accus.), my children! Have you done your task } 
—You well know that we always do it; for we must (müßten) be 
ill not to do it— What do you give us to do to-day t—I give you 
the ninety-third lesson to study, and the exercises belonging to it to 
do,—that is to say, the 216th and 217th. Endeavour to commit 
(machen) no errors (der Fehler), —Is this bread sufficient for you 1— 

t would be sufficient for me, if 1 was not very hungry.— When did 

our brother embark for America —He sailed on the thirtieth of 
ast month ([egten Menats).—Do you promise me to speak to your 
brother ‘—I do promise you, you may depend upon it,—I rely upon 
you.— Will you work harder for next lesson than you have done for 
this 1—I will work harder.—May I rely upon it !—You may (fön= 
nen ¢8). 


217. 


Have patience, my dear friend, and be not sad; for sadness alters 
(ändern) nothing, and impatience makes bad worse (ärger).— Be not 
afraid of your creditors; be sure that they will do you no harm.— 
You must have patience, though you have no mind for it (dazu) ; 
for I also must wait till I (man) am paid what is due to me.—As 
soon as I have money, I will pay all that you have advanced (aus⸗ 
tegen) for me. Do not believe that I have forgotten it, for I think 
of (denfen an® with accus.) it every day. Iam your debtor (der 
Schuldner), and I shall never dewy ({cugnen) it.—Do not believe that 
I have had your gold watch, or that Miss Wilhelmine has had your 
silver snaff-box, for I saw both in the hands of your sister when 
we were playing at forfeits Cpfänder fpielen). — What a beautiful 
inkstand you have there! pray, lend it to me.— What do you wish to 
do with it !—I wish to show it to my sister.—Take it, but take 
care of it, and do not break it.—Do not fear.—What do you want 
of (von) my brother —I want to borrow some money of him.— 
Borrow some of somebody else.—If he will not lend me any, I will 
borrow some of somebody else.— You will do well.—Do not wish 
(for) what you cannot have, but be contented with what Providence 
(die Borfebung) has given you, and consider (bedenfen*) that there 
are many men who have not what you have.—Life (Das- Leben) 
being short, let us endeavour to make it (cé uns) as a ble (anges 
nehm) as possible. But let us also consider that the abuse (der 
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Miforaud) of pleasure (in the plur. in German, BergnGgungen) 
makes it bitter (bitter).—Have you done your exercises !—I could 
not do them, because my brother was not at home.—You must not 
get your exercises done by (ven) your brother, but you must do them 
yourself. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier und neunzigste 


Lection. 
To be a judge of something. + Sich auf chvas verftchen®. 
Are you a judge of cloth } + Verftehen Sie fic) auf Buch ? 
I am a judge of it. t Sd verftche mid darauf. 
I am not a judge of it. t Sch veritehe mich nicht darauf. 
Iama good judge of it. + Sch verftehe mich fehr gut darauf. 
I am not a good judge of it. + Ich verftehe mich nicht fehr gut 
Darauf, 
To draw. Zeichnen. 

To chalk. Nachzeichnen (Falfiren). 

The drawing, die Zeichnung ; 

the drawer, der Zeichner, 


To draw from nature, from life. Nad) der Natur, nad dem Leben 


zeichnen. 

Todraw a landscape from nature. Eine Landfchaft nach der Natur zeich⸗ 
nen. 

To manage orto goabouta thing. Es anfangen”. 

How do you manage to make a Wie fangen Sie ed an, ohne Sange 


fire without tongs } Teuer angumaden ? 
I go about it so. Sch fange es fo (or auf dieſe Weife) 
an. 


You go about itin a wrong way. @ie fangen es nicht gut an. 
I go about itina right way. Ich fange es ia an. 
How does your brother manage Wie fängt Ihr Bruder es an, um 


to do that? Diefeg zu thun ? 
Skilfully, dexterously, cleverly. Geſchickt (auf eine gefchidte oder feis 
ne Art). 
Awkwardly, unhandily. Ungefchidt. 


He should have managed the Er hätte es beffer anfangen follen. 
thing better than he has done. 

You should have managed the Gie hätten es anders anfangen 
thing differently. müjlen. 

They ought to have managed it Gie hätten es machen follen, wie id). 
as I have done. 

We ought to have managed it Wir hätten es anders machen follen, 
differently from what theydid. als fic. 


To forbid. 


I forbid you to do that. 


To lower. 
To cast down one’s eyes. 
The curtain rises, falls. 
The stocks have fallen. 


The day falls. 


It grows towards night, or night 


comes on. 
It grows dark. 
It grows late. 
To stoop. 


To feel. 
To smell. 


He emells of garlic. 
To feel some one’s pulse. 


To consent to a thing. 


I consent to it. 


To hide, to conceal. 


Indeed. 
In fact. 
The fact, 
true, 
genuine, 
He is a true man. 
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GWerbieten*. Part. past, vers 
boten. Imperf. verbet. 


Sh verbiete Ihnen, dieſes zu thun. 


Niederlaffen*, herunterlaffen*. 

Die Augen niederichlagen*. 

Der Vorhang geht auf, fällt. 

T Der Medfelcours iff Gefallen (ftcht 
niedriger). 

Tt Der Vag neigt fich. 


Es wird Nacht. 


&s wird fpät. 
Sid büden. 


Fühlen 
Rieden® (gerochen*, rod). 


Er riecht nad Knoblauch. 
Zemandem den Puls fühlen. 

on etwas willigen (or einwilligen). 
Seine Einwilligung zu etwas geben”. 
Ich mwillige darein. 

Ich gebe meine Einwilligung dazu. 


Verbergen* (verborgen, verbarg). 
Verſtecken. 

In Wahrheit. 

In der That (wirklich, wahrhaftig). 
die That; 

wahr (recht) ; 3 

wahrhaft ; 

Er ift ein wahrhafter Mann. 


This is the right place for this Das ift der wahre (vechte) Plag für 


picture. 
As I live! 


To think much of some one. 


To esteem some one. 


Mefes Gemälde. 
t So wahr ich lebe ! 


Auf Semanden viel halten®. 
Semanden fchäßen. 


I do not think much of that man. Ich halte nicht viel auf diefen Mann. 
I think much of bim (I esteem Sch halte viel auf ihn (id ſchaͤtze ihn 


him much). 


To permit, to allow. 


The permission, 
{ permit you to go thither. 


(To command, to order). 


febr). 


Erlauben. 


die Erlaubnif. 
Sch erlaube Ihnen hinzugeben (or 
dahin zu gehen). 


Befehlen® (befohlen, befahl). 
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Obs. When the third person plural is employed in 
the imperative instead of the second, the personal pro- 
noun always follows the verb, but never when the 
second person is employed. Ex. 


Order it to be done. Befehlen Sie, Daf man es thuc. 
Be virtuous, Seid tugendhaft. 
Will you permit me to go to the Wollen Sie mir erlauben, auf den 
market Markt zu gehen ? 
To hasten, to make haste. Eilen, fic fputen. 
Make haste, and return soon. Eilen Sie und fermen Sie bald 


wieder. 
I had done reading when your Ich hatte aufgehört zu lefen, als She 
brother entered. Bruder hereintrat. 
You had lost your purse when I Gie hatten Ihre Börfe verloren, alé 
found mine. ich die meinige fand. 
To step in, to enter. Hereintreten (getreten, trat). 
To be ashamed. Sichſchämen. 
To be ashamed of some one or Sich Jemandes oder einer Sache 
something. fhämen*. 
I am ashamed of my impatience. Sc fchäme mid) meiner Ungeduld. 
To copys to transcribe. Abfchreiben®. 
To decline. Decliniren. 
The substantive. Das Hauptwert. 
. Reinlich abfchreiben*. 
To transcribe fairly. Ans Reine fehreiben*. 
The adjective, the pronoun, the das Beiwort; das Fürwert ; das 
verb, the preposition, Zeitwert ; das Vorwort. 


The dictionary, the grammar, das Worterbuch; Die Sprachlehre 
(die Grammatik). 


Do good to the poor, have com- Shut den Armen Gutet, und habt 
passion on the unfortunate, Mitleiden mit den Unglädlichen, 
and God will take care of the fo wird der liebe Gott für das 
rest. Uebrige forgen. 

To do good to some one. Semandem Gutes thun*. 

To have compassion on some Mitleiden mit Jemandem haben*. 
one. 

Compassion, pity, das Mitleiden ; 

the rest, das Ucbrige. 
He has no bowels. + Gr hat kein Mitleiden. 
For pity’s sake. t Aus Mitleiden. 


EXERCIses. 218. 
What must we do in order to be happy ?—Always love and 
practise virtue (Liebet und übet Dic—immer aus), and (fo) you will be 
ppy both in this and the next life. Since we wish to be happy, 
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let us do good to the poor, and let us have compassion on the un- 
fortunate ; let us obey our masters, and never give them any trouble ; 
let us comfort the unfortunate, love our neighbour as ourselves, and 
not hate those that have offended us ; in short (fur3), let us always 
falfil our duty, and God will take care of the rest. My son, in or- 
der to be loved, you must (muf man) be laborious and good. Thou 
art accused (befchuldigen) of having been idle and negligent in thy 
affairs. Thou knowest, however (jeted), that thy brother has been 
punished for (weil) having been naughty. Being lately in town, I 
received a letter from thy tutor, in which he strongly complained of 
thee. Do not weep; now go into thy room, learn thy lesson, and be 
(2) good (boy), otherwise thou wilt get (in the present tense) nothing 

r dinner.—I shall be so good, my dear father, that you will certain- 
ly (gewif) be contented with me.—Has the little boy kept his word 7 
—Not quite, for after having said that, he went into his room, took 
his books, sat down at the table (fic an den Zifch frgen), and fell 
asleep (einfchlafen*). He is a very good boy when he sleeps, sail 
his father, seeing him some time after (darauf). 


219, 


Are you a judge of cloth!—I am a judge of it— Will you buy 
some yards (for) me —Give me the money, and (fo) I shall buy 
some (for) you.—You will oblige me.—Is that man a judge of 
cloth 1—He is not a good judge of it.— What are you doing there 1 
—I am reading the book (in dem Buche) which you lent me.— You 
are wrong in always reading it (immer Darin zu leſen) — What do you 
wish me to do 1!—Draw this landscape ; and when you have drawn 
it, you shall decline some substantives with adjectives and pro- 
nouns. How do you manage to do that 1—I manage it so.—Show 
me how you manage it.—What must I do for my lessons of to- 
morrow (die mergende Stunde) 1—Transcribe your exercises fairly, 
do three others, and study the next lesson.—How do you manage 
to get goods without money ?—I buy on credit.—How does your 
sister manage to learn German without a dictionary !—She manages 
it thus.—She manages it very dexterously.—But how does your 
brother manage it !—-He manages it very awkwardly : he reads, 
and looks for (aufjuchen) the words in the dictionary.—He may 
learn in this manner (auf diefe Weife) twenty years without know- 
ing how to make a single sentence (der Gag). 


220. 


Why does your sister cast down her eyes?—She casts them 
down hecause she is ashamed of not having done her task.—Let 
us breakfast in the garden to-day: the weather is so fine, that we 
ought to take advantage of it (cs benugen).—How do you like that 
coffee 7—TI like it very much (vertrefffih). —Why do you atoop 1—I 
stoop to pick up the handkerchief which I have dropped.— Why do 
your sisters hide themselves — They would not hide themselves, 
if they did not fear to be seon.—Whom are they afraid of !—They 
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are afraid of their governess (die CErjicherinn), who scolded them 
yesterday because they had not done their tasks.—An emperor, 
who was irritated at (aufgebracht gegen) an astrologer (der Sterndeus 
ter), asked him: ‘ Wretch, what death (weichen odes) dost thou 
believe thou wilt die?’’—“I shall die of a fever,” (Lesson 
LXXXIII.), replied the astrologer. ‘Thou liest,”” (page 210) said 
the emperor; ‘thou wilt die this instant (in diefem Augenblid) a vio- 
lent (gewaltfam) death.” As he was going to be seized (ergreifen 
wollen*), he said to the emperor, “Sir (Gnabdigfter Herr), order some 
one to feel my pulse, and it will be found that I have a fever.” 
This sally (Dicfer gute Einfall) saved his life—Do not judge (rid: 
ten), you who do not wish to be judged !—Why do you perceive 
the mote (dag @troh) in your brother’s eye, you who do not perceive 
the beam (der Balken) which is in your own eye !—Would you 
copy you exercises if I copied mine !—I would copy them if you 
copied yours.—Would your sister have transcribed her letter if I 
had transcribed mine t—She would have transcribed it.— Would 
she have set out if I had set out ?—I cannot tell you what she 
would have done if you had set out. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf und neumigste 
Lertion. 


To grow (to wuz). Wadhfen* (takes fein? for its 
auxiliary. Part. past, gewach⸗ 
fen. Imperf. wuchs). 


To grow rapidly (fast). Schnell wachfen*. 
That child has grown very fast Diefes Kind ift in Eurzer Zeit ſehr 
in a short time. gewachſen (or herangeswachfen). 
To grow up (to grow tall). Heranwadfen*. 
The flower, die Blume ; 
tlıe shelter, der Schuß (die Sicherheit) ; 


the cottage, the hut, die Strohhütte. 


To shelter one’s self from some- Sic) vor etwas (dat.) fehüßen. 
thing. 
To take shelter from something. Sich ver etwas (dat.) in Sicherheit 


regen. 

Let us shelter ourselves from the Wir wellen uns ver Dem Regen (dem 

rain (the storin). Winde) fhügen (in Sicherheit 
; ſetzen). 

Let us enter this cottage in order faffen Sie uns in dieſe Strohhitte 
to be sheltered from the storm gehen, um vor dem Sturmmetter 
(tempest). in Sicherheit gu fein. 

For fear of. Aus Furdht — gu. 
To catch a cold. Sid) erfälten. 
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‘ will not go out for fear of Sch will nicht ausgehen, ans Zucht 
catching a cold. mich zu erfälten (oder weil ich 

° mich vor Grfältung fürchte, oder 

aus Furcht, den Schnupfen zu be⸗ 

fommen). 

He does not wish to go to town Gr will nicht nach der Stadt gehen, 
for fear of meeting with one aus Furdt einen feiner Gläubiger 
of his ereditors. anzutreffen. 

Every where, throughout. Uecberall. 

All over (throughout) the town. + Sn der ganzen Stadt. 

Under the shade. t Sn den (dem) Schatten. 

Let us sit down under the shade ¢ Sehen wir uns in den Echatten 
of that tree. diefes Baumes (oder unter dieſen 

Baum in den Schatten). 


t Thun (fi ftellen), als ob 
or alg wenn (followed by 
the imperfect of the subjunc- 
tive). 


Dicke ann ftellt fi, alg ob ex 
iefe. 
This young lady pretends to Diefes Kräufein thut, als verftinde 
know German. fie deutſch, or als wenn (06) fic 
Deutich verfttinde. 
They pretend to come near us. Gie ftellen fic, alg 06 (or wenn) fie 
fi) ung nähern wollten. 


To pretend. 


That man pretends to sleep. 


Then, thus, so, consequently. Alfe. 


Obs. A. This word must not be mistaken for the 
English word also, which is translated into German 


by aud). 


In a short time. Sn Kurzem. 
Lately. Neulich. 
To make a present of something Jemandem cin Geſchenk mit etwas 


to some one. machen. 
Mr. Fischer wrote to me lately, Herr Fifcher fehrieb mir neulich, daß 
that his sisters would be here feine Fräulein Schweftern in 


in a short time, and engaged 
me to tell you so; you will 
consequently be able to see 
them, and to give them the 
books which you have bought. 
They hope that you will make 
them a present of them. Their 
brother has assured me, that 
they esteem you without know- 


ing you personally. 
14 


Kurzem hierher fommen warden, 
und bat mich, es Ihnen zu fagen. 
Sie werden fie alfo fehen, und 
ihnen die Bücher geben fünnen, 
weiche Cie gekauft haben. Sie 
hoffen, daß Sie ihnen ein Geſchenk 
damit machen werden. Ihr Bru⸗ 
der hat mich verſichert, daß fie Sie 
bechfchägen, ohne Sie perfönlich zu 
fennen. 
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Would to God. —— Get (See Obs. F. Leason 
Would to God it were so. Mollte Gett, es wäre fe. 
Would to God he had done it. Wollte Bett, er hätte es gcthen. 
To want amusement. ’ 
To get or be tired. Jeange Weile haben.* 
How could I get tired in your Wie könnte ich bei Ihnen lange Weis 
company } i fe haben ? 
irstly (at first), erftens ; 
secondly, &e. procitens zc. 
To have reason to. Urfache haben® — zu. 
He has reason to be sad. Er hat Urſache traurig zu fein. 
He has much sorrow. Er hat viel Berdruß (Kummer). 


Obs. B. When any one is thanked for a thing, he 
must answer in German: 


You have no reason for it. t (Ste haben) Nicht Urfache. 
To look upon or into. chen auf or nad. 
The window looks into the street. Das Genfer geht auf die (nad) der) 
trape. 
The back door looks into the Die Hinterthär geht nach dem Gars 
garden. ten. 
Todrown. Grtrinfen (active verb). 


Ertrinfen* (neuter verb). Part. 
past, erteunfen. Imperf. ers 
To be drowned. tranf, 
Grfaufen* (neuter verb). Part. 
past, erfofjen. Imperf. erfeff. 


Aus dem Fenfter foringen®. 
Zum Fenfter hinaus fpringen*. 
. . Aus dem Fenfter werfen®. 

To throw out of the window. Zum Zenfter hinaus werfen.® 


To jump out of the window. § 


To shoot (meaning to kill by Erfhießen*. 
shooting). 


Semandem cine Kugel vor den Kepf 


ſchießenꝰ. 

Jemandem eine Kugel durch das 
Gehirn jagen. 

To shoot one’s self with a pistol. Sich mit einer Pifiole erfchichen®. 

He has blown out his brains. Er hat fic erfcheffen. 

He has blown out his brains with Gr hat ſich mit einer Miftele ers 
2 pistol. fhoffen. 


To blow out some one’s brains. 
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1 am drowning. Ich ertrinte. 
He jumped out of the window. Gr ift aus dem Fenſter geſprungen. 


To get paid. + Sich bezahlen laffen®. 
To suffer one’ 8 self to be pre- } Sich bitten laffen®. 
vailed upon. 


To get one’s self invited to dine. } Sih zum Mittageffen einladen 
laſſen*. 


Got paid. fLaſſen Sie ſich bezahlen! 


Let tis set out. Laſſen Sie uns (or wir wellen) abs 
’ reifen. 
Let us breakfast. eaftın St Sie uns (or wir wellen) frähs 
ft 
Let him give it to me. Dab ee mir es gebe, or er gebe es 


Let bim be there at twelve o’clock. Daf | ct um ha Ube da fei, or er fet 
um wolf Uhr da. 

Let him send it to me. Daf er mic es fends, or er fende es 
mir. 

He may believe it. Daß er glaube, or er glaube es, 


To be at one’s ease. Bebagen, behaglich oder bequem fein* 
(impers. verb, gov. dat.). 
To be uncomfortable. Unbehaglid), unbequem oder genirt 
fein®, 
I am very much at my ease upon Es ift mit auf diefem Stuble fehr 
this chair. be 


You are uncomfortable upon your Es ift Shnen nicht behaglich (oder 


chair. unbehaglich) auf Ihrem Stuhle. 
We are uncomfortable in that Es behagt ung in diefem Kofthaufe 
boarding-house. (dieſer Penfion) nicht. 


To make one’ s self comfortable. Es fic bequem machen. 
ut one’s self out of the way. Sich bemühen. 
e yourself comfortable. Machen Sie es fid) bequem. 
De not put yourself out ef the Bemühen Ste fic nicht. 
way. 
Do as if you were at home. shun Sie, ald wenn Sie zu Haufe 
wären. 


Go and tell him that I cannot Geht und fagt ihm, daß ich Beute 
come to-day. nicht fonmien kann. 


He came and told us he could Er fam und fagte uns, daß er nicht 
not come. kommen könnte. 
To prefer. VBorziehen* (gezogen, sg). 


E prefer the useful to the agree- Sch ziehe das Müpliche dem Anges 
able. nehmen vor. 
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Obs. C. When an adjective is used substantively 
in the masculine or feminine gender, a noun is always 
understood, e. g. der Reidye, the rich, meaning ber reiche 
Mann; die Schöne, the beautiful woman, meaning bie 
ſchone Frau. 


Few words to the wise (proverb). —— iſt gut predigen (Sprich⸗ 
wort). 


Obs. D. An adjective used substantively without 
a noun being understood is always put in the neuter 
gender, e. g. das Große, the great; das Erhabene, the 
sublime ; das Aeufere, the exterior; das Innere, the in- 
terior. . 


What he likes best is hunting Gein Liebſtes ift die Jagd und das 
and fishing. i 
For when the Manly and the ( Denn wo das Strenge mit dem Sars 


Fair, ten, 
When Strength and Beauty ? We Starfes fi und Mildes paars 
Then ringe it Dag Ka 
en rings it out a merry song. | Da gibt e6 einen guten Klang. 
(Schiller in eied von der 
@lode, the song of the bell). 
Severe, tender, mild (gentle). Streng, zart, mild. 


To be welcome. Willkommen fein*. 
You are welcome every where. Sie find überall willfommen. 
He will arrive in a week. Er wird in acht Tagen (einer Were) 


anfonunen. 
It took him a week to make this Er hat diefe Reife in acht Tagen 
t. 


Journey. gema ; 
He will have finished his studies Gr wird feine Studien in einem 
in three months. Bierteliahre vollendet haben. 
He finished his studies in a year. Gr hat feine Studien in einem Sah: 
ve vollendet. 


EXERCISES. 221. 


Have you already seen my son 1—I have not seen him yet, how 
is he !—He is very well; you will not be able to recognise him, 
for he has grown very tall in a short time.—Why does this man 
give nothing to the poor !—He is too avaricious (geizig) ; he does 
not wish to open his purse for fear of losing his money.—What 
sort of weather is it!—It is very warm; it is long since we had 
any rain (es hat lange nicht geregnet) : I believe we shall have a 
atorm (ein Gewitter befommen).—It may be (Das kann wohl fein).— 
The wind rises (fi) echeben®), it thunders already; do you hear it? 
—Yes, I do hear it, but the storm is still far (weit entfernt).— 
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Not so far as you think; see how it lightens.—Bless me (Mein 
Gott), what a shower (sett cin entfeglicher Regen ift das) !—If we go 
into some place we shall be sheltered from the storm.—Let us go 
into that cottage then; we shal] be sheltered there from the wind and 
the rain.—I have a great mind to bathe (baden) to-day.— Where will 
you bathe ?—In the river.—Are you not afraid of being drowned *(— 
Oh no! I can swim.—Who taught you (¢¢) 1—Last summer I took 
a few lessons at the swimming-school (die Schwinmichule).— Where 
shall we go to now !—Which road shall we take ?—The shortest 
will be the best.—We have too much sun and I aın still very tired ; 
let us sit down under the shade of this tree.—Who is that man that 
is sitting under the tree !—I do not know him.—It seems, he wishes 
to be alone; for when we offer to (mollen®) to approach him, he 
pretends to be asleep.—He is like your sister: she understands 
German very well; but when I begin to speak to her, she pretends 
nct to understand me. 


222. 


Have you seen Mr. Jaeger 1—I have seen him; he told me that 
his sisters would be here in a short time, and desired me to tell you | 
so.— When they have arrived, you may give them the gold ri 
which you bave bought; they flatter themselves that you will 
make them a present of them, for they love you without knowing 
you personally.—Has my sister already written to you 1—She has 
written to me, I am going to answer her.—Shall I (Gell ich) tell her 
that you are here ?—Tell her; bat do not tell her, that I am wait- 
ing for her impatiently.—Why have you not brought your sister 
along with you !—Which one !—The one you always bring, the 
youngest (die tänafte). —She did not wish to go out, because she has 
the tooth-ache.—I am very sorry for it; for she is a very good girl. 
—How old is she 1—She is nearly fifteen years old.—She is very 
tall for her age (das Alter). —How old are you t—I am twenty-two. 
—Ie it possible ! I thought you were not yet twenty. 


223. 


Will you drink a cup of (die Zaffe) teat—J thank you, I do not 
like tea.—Do you like coffee 1—I do like it, but I have just drunk 
some.—Do you not get tired here !—How could I get tired in this 
agreeable society !—As to me I always want amusement.—if you 
did as I do, you would not want amusement ; for I listen to all those 
who tell me anything.—In this manner I learn (erfahren*) a thou- 
sand agreeable things, and I have no time to get tired ; but you do 
nothing of that kind, that is the reason why you want amusement. 
—I would do every thing like (wie) you, if I had no reason to be 
sad.—I have heard just now that one of my best friends has shot 
himself with a pistol, and that one of my wife’s best friends has 
drowned herself.— Where has she drowned herself ?—She has 
drowned herself in the river which is behind her house, Yester- 
day at four o’clock in the morning she rose without saying a word 
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to any one, leaped out of the window which looks into the 

and threw (ftärzen) herself into the river'where she was drowned.— 
Let us always seek the friendship (die Freundfchaft) of the good and 
avoid (fliehen®) the society of the wicked; for bad society corrupts 
(verderben) good manners (die Sitten, fem. plur.). What sort of 
weather is it to-dayi—lt snows continually (neh immer), as it 
snowed yesterday, and according to all appearances (allem Ankheis 
ne nad) will also snow to-morrow.—Let it snow, I should like it to 
snow still more, and to freeze alao, for I am always very well when 
it is very cold.—And I am always very well when it is neither 
cold nor warm.—It is too windy (gar ju windig) to-day, and we 
should do better if we staid at home.— Whatever weather it may be, 
I must go out, for I promised to be with my sister at a quarter past 
eleven, and I must keep my word. (See end of Lesson V.) 


NINETY-SIXTH LESSON.— Sechs und nennzigste 
Lection. 
Notwithstanding, in spite of. miter (ge (gov he a 


Notwithstanding that. Deffen ungeachtet. 
In spite of him (her, them). Wider feinen (ihren) Millen. 
Notwithstanding his promise. Seines Werfprechens ungeachtet. 


Even. Sogar. 
He has not even money enough Gr hat foga 


r nit Geld 
to buy some bread. Brod zu Kaufen. sang, um 
Es dergeftalt machen, daß. 
To manage. 3 Es fo einrichten, daß, 
Es fo machen, daß. . 


Machen Sie cs fo, daf Ste alle 
Samftag Abend mit Ihrer Arbeit 

Do you manage to finish your fertig werden? 
work every Saturday night? } Richten Sie es fo ein, daß Sie jeden 
Samftag Abend mit Ihrer Arbeit 

fertig werden ? 
Richten Sie es fo ein (oder machen 
Do you manage to have your Sie es fe), daß Sie alle Gamftag 
work done every Saturday Abend mit Ihrer Arbeit fertig 
night } oad {oder ihre Arbeit fertig has 

en 


Try to do that to oblige me. Beftechen Sie fic, diefes zu thun, 
um mich zu verbinden. 
I manage to go thither. Sa richte es fo ein, daß ich hingehen 
nn. 
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To have done. Fertig fein 
Will you soon have done work- Gind Si bald mit Shree Arbeit 
fert 
I oral soon have done. Sh wate bald damit fertig fein. 
To keep warm. Sid warm halten*. 
To always neat, Sich immer reinlich halten*. 
e (to keep) on one’s guard. Sich häten, fid) verfehen*. 
Te take care (be careful). Sich in Acht nehmen*. 
To keep on one’s guard against Sich ver Semandem in Acht nehmen® 
some one. (or hüten). 
Take care that you do not fall. Nehmen Sie fi in Acht (häten Ste 
fich), daß Sie nicht fallen. 
To beware of somebody or some- Sich ver Jemandem eder ver etwas 
thing. häten (or in Acht nehmen*). 


Keep on your guard againstthat Hüten Sie fi) vor dieſem Manne. 
man. 
If you do not take care of that Wenn Sie fid vor 


diefem 
horse it will kick you. nicht in Acht nehmen, fo wird es 
Sie ſchlagen. 
Take eare. Schen Sie fi vor. 
{ fear he will come. Sch fürchte, Daß er fomme. 


I do not doubt bat he will come. Sch zweifle nicht, daß er fommt. 

The bad weather hinders us from Das fchlechte Wetter fe verhindert, dag 
taking a walk. wir fpazieren gehen. 

I shall prevent you from going 3d b avert h ſchon verhindern, daß Ste 


ausge 

I Itn not set out till every car sa it nicht abreifen, 7 alles - 
thing is ready. 

The enemy is stronger than you De Feind ift ſtärker, alé fie geglaubt 
thought. ben. 

I shall certainly come, unless I Ih werde gewiß kommen, es (et 
am taken ill. denn, daß ich krank würde, 

To be taken ill (to fall sick). Krank werden®. 

Very little more, and I would do Gé fehlt wenig, daß ich es thu. 


it. 

It is in yoar power to obtain me f Ge ftcht nur bei Ihnen, daß id 
that situation. Dtefe Stelle bekomme. 

He is quite different from what Gr ift ganz anders, als er vor zwei 
he was two years ago. Sahren war. 

You do not act any more as you Gie handeln nicht mehe fe, wie (or 

- have done. Sie handeln anders, als) Sie ges 

handelt haben. 

Before you andertake anything Ghe Gie etivas unternehmen, fagen 

tell me of it. Sie e6 mir. 


Did any body know how to tell Hat Jemand auf cine natürlichere 
a storyinamorenatural (more (ungefünfteftere) Art zu erzählen 
arılene) manner than Lafon- gewußt, als Lafontaine ? 


A thought, ein Gedanke (masc.) ; 
an idea, eine Idee; 
asally, gin Ginfall (masc.). 
To be struck with a thought. Cinen Einfall haben* (einfallen*). 
. 8 fällt mir etwas ein. 
A thought strikes me. ; Sh habe einen Ginfall. 
That never crossed my mind. So etwaé ift mir nie eingefallen. 


To take it into one’s head. + Sich einfallen laffen*. 

He took it into his head lately to } Gr lich fich neulich einfallen, mid 
rob me. gu befteblen. 

What is in your head ? T Wes fällt Ihnen ein. 

In order that, in order to. Auf daß or damit, 

He works in order to be one day Gr arbeitet, damit er feinem Waters 
useful to his country. tarde einft (eines Sages) ndiglid 

werde. 

The native country, the father- das Vaterland. 

* 4a 

One day, once, eines Tages, einſt. 

To be born. Gebürtig fein®, 
Where were you born } t Wo find Sie gebärtig ? 


I was born in this country, Tt Sch bin in diefem Lande gebfirtig, 
Where was your sister born? f Wo ift Ihre Schwefter gebürtig ? 
She was bornin the United States } Gie ift in den Gereinigten Staas 
of North America, ten von Nerdamerika gebäctig. 
Where were your brothers born? } Wo find Ihre Brüder gebürtig ? 
They were born in France. t Sie find in Frankreich gebürtig, 


Around, round. Herum (umher). 
All around, round about. Rund herum (rund umber). 


The dish went around the whole Die Schäffel ging bet der ganzen 
company till it came back to ifchgefellfchaft herum, bts fie wies 
the landlord. der gun Wirthe zurück tam. 

We sailed around England. Wir fegelten um England herum. 

They went about the townto look Cie gingen in der Stadt umher, um 


at the curiosities. thre inneren Merkwürdigkeiten zu 
betrachten. 
To go around the house. tim das Haus herum geben*. 
To go about the house. Sn dem Haufe umbergchen*. 
To express one’s self. Sich ausdrüden. 
To make one’s self understood, Sic; verftändlich machen. 
To have the habit. Die Gewohnheit haben*. 
To accustom, Gewshnen. 


To accustom one’s self to some- Sid) an ctwas (accus.) gewöhnen. 


thing. 
Children must be accustomed Rinter miffen bei Seiten an die Ace 
early to labour. beit gewoͤhnt werden. 
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Eine (accus.) Sadhe gewohnt fein® 
To be accustomed to a thing. Einer Sache (gen.) gewohnt fein®. 
An eine Sade hnt frine. 
I am aecustomed to it. Sch bin es gewohnt. 
I cannot express myself in Ger- Ich fann mich im Deutfchen nicht gut 
man, for I am not in thehabit ausdrüden, weil id nicht zu ſpre⸗ 


of speaking it. cen gewohnt kin (eder: weil ich 
im Sprechen nicht geübt bin). 

You speak properly. T Sie reden, wie fich’s gehört. 

To chatter. - Plaudern. 

_ To prate. Schwatzen. 

A prating man, cin Plauderer, Schwaͤtzer. 
A prating woman, eine Schwoͤtzerinn. 

To practise. Ueber. 
I practise speaking. T Sch übe mich im Sprechen. 


To associate (to converse) with Mit Jemandem umgehen®. 
some one. 
I associate (converse) with him. $c gehe mit ihm um. 


EXERCISES. 224, 


Have you been learning German long ?—No, Sir, I have onl 
been learning it these six months.—Is it possible! you spea 
tolerably (ziemlich) well for so short a time.—You jest (fcherzen) ; I 
do not know much (of it) yet.—Indeed, you speak it well already. 
I think you flatter me a little.—Not at all; you speak it properly. 
—-In order to speak it properly one must know more (of it) than I 
know.—You know enough (of it) to make yourself understood.—I 
still make many mistakes.—That is (thut) nothing; you must not 
be bashful; besides (überdies) you have made no mistakes. in all 

ou have said just now.—I am still timid because I am afraid of 

eing laughed at (man möchte fich über mich luſtig machen). —They 
would be very unpolite to Jaugh at you. Who would be (denn) so 
unpolite as to laugh at you!—Do you not know the proverb 1— 
What proverb 1—He who (Lesson XXIX.) wishes to speak well, 
must begin by speaking badly. Do you understand all I am telling 

ou ?—I do understand and comprehend (begreifen“) it very well; 

ut I cannot yet expresa myself well in German, because I am not 
in the habit of speaking it.—That will come in (mit der) time.—I 
wish it (may) with all my heart. 

Good morning, Miss.—Ah (Git)! here you are at last. I have 
been waiting for you with impatience.—You will pardon me, my 
dear, I could not come sooner (eher).—Sit down, if you please.— 
How is your mother 1—She is better to-day than she was yesterday. 
—I am glad of it.—Were you at the ball yesterday }—I was there, 
—Were you much amused (fic) beluftigen) !—Only so so.—At what 
o’elock did you return home !—At a quarter past eleven. . 


14* 
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225. 


Do you sometimes see my brother !—I do see him sometimes}; 
when I met him the other day (neulich), he complained of you. ‘If 
he had behaved better, and had been more economical (jparfam),’’ 
said he, “he would have had no debts (Gculden, plur.) and I 
would not have been angry with him.”—I begged of (bitten*) him 
to have compassion on you, telling him, that you had not even 
money enough to buy bread. ‘Tell him, when you see him,” re- 
plied he to me, “that notwithstanding his bad behaviour towards 
me, I pardon him. Tell him also,” continued he, “ that one should 
not laugh (fpetten) at those to whom (Lessons XIV. and LX.) one 
is under obligations. Have the goodness to do this, and I shall be 
much obliged to you,” added he in going away.— Why do you 
associate with that man?—TI would not associate with him, if he 
had not rendered me great services.—Do not trust him, for if you 
are not on your guard, he will cheat you.—Take care of that horse, 
otherwise it will kick you.—Why do you work so much !—I work 
in order to be one day useful to my country. (See end of Lesson 
AXXIV.) 


NINETY-SEVENTH LESSON.—Gieben und neunzigste 
Lection. 


He is too fond of me todo such + Gr fiebt mic) zu ſehr, als daß er 
a thing. divfes thun ſollte. 

I will rather die than do that. + Ich will lieber fterben, als daß ich 

dieſes thun fellte or ale diefes thun. 

She loved him so much, that she Sir liebte ihn fo fehr, daß fie ihn fos 


even wished to marry him. gar heirathen wollte. 
He cannot have said that unless } Er kann dieſes nicht gejagt haben, 
he is a fool. es fet denn, daß er ein Narr ift. 


To get married (to enter into $ Sich, verheirathen. 
matrimony). Sid) verehlichen or wermählen. 

To marry somebody. Jemanden heirathen. 

To marry (meaning to give in Verheirathen (verehlichen). 
marriage). 

My cousin, having given his Nachdem mein Vetter feine Schwer 
sister in marriage, married ſter verheirathet hatte (Page 280), 


Lady Pommern. heirathete er Fräulein von Poms 
mern. 
Is your cousin married 3 St She Here Vetter verheiratyet 2 
No, he is still a bachelor. ft Mein, er tft noch ledig. 
To be a bachelor. t Ledig fein*. 


Embarrassed, puzzled, at a loss. Berlegen. 


The embarrassment, the puzzle, die Verlegenheit. 
You embarrass (puzzle) me. Sic feßen mich in Verlegenheit. 
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You puzzle (perplex) me. Sie machen mid verlegen. 


The marriage, die Heirath, die Che. 
He demands my sister in mar- Gr verlangt meine Schweſter gue 
Tia Ehe. 


To take measures. Mafregeln nehmen* (or ergreifen*). 
I shall take other measures. Ich werde andere Maßregeln ergrets 
fen (or nehmen). 


Goodness! how rapidly does Mein Gett! wie verftreicht die Zeit 
time pee in your society. in Shree Gefellfchaft. 
The compliment, das Compliment (plur. e*). 
You are making me a compli- Sie machen mir da ein Compliment, 
ment to which I do not know worauf id) nichts zu antworten 


what to answer. weiß. 
The least blow makes him cry Der Heinfte Schlag macht ihn weis 
(weep). nen (bringt ihn zum Beinen). 
To frighten. Erfhreden (a regular active 
verb), 
: GErfhreden® (a neuter irregular 
To be frightened. verb), (erkhroden, erſchrak). 


Thon art frightened, he is fright- Du erfchridt, er erfchridt. 
en 
Be not frightened. Erſchrecken Sie nicht. 

™ least thing frightens him Das Seringfte erfchredt thn (fie). 

er, them). 
At what are you frightened t Worüber erfhreden Sie? (See 
® Oés. C. Lesson LII.) 
Tobe frightened at something. Ueber etwas (accus.) erfhreden?. 


Ab hangen*—von. 
To depend on, upon. srntommens—aut. 
That depends upon cireumstan- Das hängt ven den Umflanden ab. 
ces. ; 
That does not depend upon me. Daé hängt nicht ven mir ab. 
It depends upon him todo that. Es hängt von ihm ab, diefes zu thun. 
O! yes, it depends upon him. DI! ja, das hängt von ihm ab 
(femmt auf ihn an). 
That man lives at every body’s Dieſer Mann lebt auf Jedermanns 


expense. Unfoften. 
The expense (cost), die Unkeſten (is never used in the 
singular). 


At other people’s expense (or Auf Anderer Unkoſten. 
charge). 


a Neuter nouns derived from foreign languages and terminating in eat take 
€ in the plural, except the two w : das Parlament, the par nt; 
ae regiment, which like all other neuter nouns, take er in all 
cases . 
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The fault, rg ee tin at Saul borne. 
"2, in nicht 
oe a my fault. . + Ss ift nicht meine Sduld. 
o not lay it to my charge. ae 
Do not couse ne. of rl + Geben Sie mir die Schuld nicht. 
Who can help it } — ant oft? daran? 
os Mer it Schu ran 
Whose fault is it 9 8 fen Schuld if “ ? 
. Sch kann nichts dafür. 
{ cannot help it. Sd kann es nicht ändern. 
The delay, der Auffdub. 
He does it without delay. Er thut es ohne Aufihub. 
I must go (must be off). t Pan will machen, daß ich ferts 
mine. 
Go away! be gone! + Machen Sie, daß Sie fortfommen ! 
To be astonished (surprised). Erflaunen, erftaunt fein ® 
. . Sch erftaune darüber. 
I am surprised at it. Sch bin darüber erftaunt. 


An extraordinary thing happened Es ereignete fic) etwas Auferordents 
which surprised every body. liches, worüber Scdermann ers 
ftaunte (erftaunt war). 
Es ift Vieles gekhehen, worüber Sie 
Many things have passed which erflaunen werden. 
will surprise you. Es hat fid) Vieles ereignet, workber 
Sie erftaunen werden. 
Mehrere Tage werden hingehen, ehe 
Many days will pass before that ) Diefes geſchieht. 


place. Es werden mehrere Tage hingehen, 
ehe dieſes geſchieht. 
To jest. Scherzen. 
The jest, der Scherz 
You are jesting. Sie fcherzen. 


He ie yo joker (cannot take a Er [aft nicht mit fich ſcherzen. 
oke). 


To beg some one’s pardon. Femanden um Verzeihung bitten“. 
I beg your pardon. Ich bitte Ste um Verzeihung. 

To pardon. Verzeihen* (verzichen, verzieh). 
The watch goes too fast. Die tthe geht vor (or zu früh). 


—S goes too slow (re- Die Uhr geht nad) (or zu ſpät). 

ta 8 s 

My watch has stopped. Meine Uhr ift ftehen geblichen. 
To stop. Steben bleiben®. 


Where did we leave off! + Wo find wir ftehen geblieben 7 
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Where did westop? t Bo find wir geblieben ? 
We left off at the fortieth Les- Bir find bet der vierzigften Lertion, 
son, page 100. Seite 100 ftehen geblieben. 
o wind upa watch. Gine Uhr aufziehen*. 


To regulate a watch. Cine Uhr fielen. 
Your watch is twenty minutes Ihre Uhr geht zwanzig Minuten zu 
too fast, and mine a quarter früh (vor), und die meinige eine 


of an hour too slow. Viertelftunde zu fpät (nach). 
it will soon strike twelve. Es wird gleich zwölf fehlagen. 
Has it already struck twelre? Hat es {hon zwölf geflogen ? 
To strike (beat). Sdhlagen* (Imperf. ſchlug). 
Thou strikest, he strikes. Du fchlägft, er ſchlägt. 


Till I see you again. . . 
I hope to see yon again soon. H Auf baldiges Wiederfehen.» 


To fail, to want, to all. Fehlen. 


What ails you ? 
What is the matter with you ? b amas fehlt Shnen ? 
You look so melancholy. Sie fehen fo khwermäthig aus. 


sur . Unter der Bedingung, daß. 

On condition, or provided. § Mit dem Bedinge, daß. 

I will lend you money, provided Ich will Ihnen Geld leihen, unter 
you will henceforth be more der Bedingung, daß Ete in Sus 
economical than you have hi- funft fparfamer feien, alg Sie biés 


therto been. ber gewwefen find. 
Henceforth. Sn Zukunft. 
Economical. Sparfam or haushäfterifch. 
To renounce gambling. Dem Spiele entfagen. 
The game (sport, play), das Spiel. 


To follow advice (counsel). winem —A 


EXERCISES. 226. 


What o'clock is it —It is half past one.—You say it is half past 
one, and by (auf with the dat.) my watch it is but half past twelve. 
—It will soon strike two.—Pardon me, it has not yet struck one.— 
I assure you, it is five and twenty minutes past one, for my watch 
goes very well.—Bless me! how rapidly time passes in your 80- 
ciety.—You make me a compliment to which I do not know what to 
answer.—Have you bought your watch in Paris 7—I have not 
bought it, my uncle has made me a present of it (damit). What 
has that woman entrusted you with ?—She has entrusted me with 


b This is the way in which Germans who are intimately acquainted 
generally express themselves when separating. It answers the French: au 
plaisir de vous revoir, or simply au reveir. 


a secret of a (von einem) great count who is in a great embarrass- 
ment about the marriage of one of his daughters.—Does any one 
ask her in marriage ?—The man who demands her in marriage ia a 
nobleman of the neighbourhood (aué der Nad)barfchaft).—Is he rich } 
—No, he is a poor devil who has not a farthing (der Heller).—-Y ou say 

ou have no Fiends among your schoolfellows (der Mitfchäler) ; but 
is it not your fault? You have spoken ill of them (ven ihnen), and 
they have not offended you. They have done you good and never- 
theless you have quarelled with them (page 378). Believe me, he 
who has no friends deserves (verdienen) to have none. . 


227. 


Dialogue (Das Gefpräh) between a tailor and his journeyman 
(der Gefell, gen. en). Charles, have you taken the clothes to the 

ount Narissi !—Yes, Sir, I have taken them to him.— What did 
he say 1—He said nothing but that (außer daß) he had a great mind 
to give me a box on the ear (die Obtfeige), because I had not 
brought them sooner.—What did you answer him ?—Sir, said I, 
I do not understand that joke: pay me what you owe me; and if 
you do not do so instantly, I shall take other measures. Scarcely 
(Raum) had I said that, when he put his hand to his sword (nad) 
dem Degen greifen*), and I ran away (die Fluct nehmen*). 


228. 


At what are you astonished tI am astonished to find you still 
in bed.—If you knew how (wie) sick Iam you would not be as- 
tonished at it.—Has it already struck twelve — Ves, madam, it is 
already half past twelve.—Is it possible that it is so late ?—That is 
not late, it is still early.—Does your watch go well (recht) !—No, 
miss, it goes a quarter of an hour too fast.—And mine goes half an 
hour too slow.—Perhaps it has stopped.—In fact, you are right.—Is 
it wound up ?—It is wound up, and yet (denned) it does not go.— 
Do you hear, it is striking one o’clock.—Then I will regulate my 
watch and go home.—Pray (Ich bitte) stay a little longer (ncch cin 
wenig) !—I cannot, for we dine precisely at one o’clock (mit dem 
Schlage cing).—( Adieu), till I see you again. 


229. 


What is the matter with you, my dear friend ? why do you look 
so melancholy !—Nothing ails me.—Are you in any trouble (Haben 
Sie irgend einen Kummer) 1—I have nothing, and even less than 
nothing, for I have not a farthing and owe a great deal to my cre- 
ditors. Am I not very unhappy —When a man is well and has 
friends he is not unhappy.—Dare I ask you a favour —What do 
you wish ?—Have the goodness to lend me fifty crowns.—I will 
lend you them with all my heart, but on condition that you will re- 
nounce gambling and be more economical than you have hitherto 
been.—I see now, that you are my friend, and I love you too muck 
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not to follow your advice. John !— What is your pleasure, sir!— 
Bring me some wine.—Presently, sir.—Henry !—Madam !—Make 
the fire.—The maid-servant has made it already.—Bring me some 
paper, pens and ink. Bring me also some sand (der Etreufand) or 
lotting-paper (das Löfhpapter), sealing-wax (der Gicgellad) and a 
light (Kit). —Go and tell my sister not to wait for me, and be back . 
again at twelve o’clock in order to carry my letters to (auf) the post 
oflice.—Very well, madam. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-EIGHTH LESSON.— Acht nnd nennjigste 


Lection. 
Out of, except. Außer (governs the dative).* 
Gut of, or without doors. Außer dem Haufe. 
He works out of doors. Gr arbeitet außer dem Haufe. 
They were all present, except Sie waren alle da, außer den beiden 
the two brothers. Brüdern. 
Except you and I, nobody was Aufer Shnen und mir fehlte Mies 
absent. mand, 


Besides that, otherwise. Außerdem (überdies). 
Excepting this, he is an honest Außerdem ift er cin ehrlicher Mann. 
man. 


It can be done. + E6 gibt Mittel,» 6 zu thun. 
There is no means of finding f Es tft nicht möglich (oder es gibt 
money now. kein Mittel), fic in diefem Augens 
blicke Geld zu verfchaffen. 
Along. Länge (governs the dative as 
well as the genitive).¢ 
Länge des Weges. 
Along the road. $ ange dem Wege. 
All the year round. ¢ Das ganze Jahr hindurch. 
To enable—to. Sn den Stand fißen — u. 
To be able—to. Im Stande fein® — zu. 
To sing. Eingen* (Part. past, gefungen. 


Imperf. fang). 


a Slußer employed as a conjunction may be followed by any case, according 
to the verb by which the case is governed. Ex. Ich habe Niemanden außer 
ihn gefeben, I have seen no onc except him; es war Niemand da, außer er, 
nobody was there except he. 

b Das Mittel, the means, is here in the plural. 

¢ The preposition [ingé must not be mistaken for the adverb längft, super- 
lative of lange, a long while. Ex. 2ingé den Ufern tes Rheins bin ich ſchon 
Ling ft gereifet, it is a long time since I travelled along the borders of the 
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To the right, on the right side Rechts, rechter Hand. 


(or hand). 
To the left, on the left side (or Links, linfer Hand. 


and). 

Could N ou not tell me which is Könnten Sie mir nicht fagen, welches 
the nearest way to the city der fürzefte Weg ift, um ans Thor 
gate ? zu kommen ? 

Go to the foot of this street, and Gehen Sie die ganze Etrafe hinauf 
when you are there, turntothe (hinab) ; und wenn Cie oben 
right, and you willfindacross- (unten) find, wenden Sie fid 


way, which you must take, finfé; da werden Sle einen 
Areupucg finden, über den Sie 
eben. 
And then? Und hernad ? 


You will thenenterabroad street, Hernach fonmmen Ete in eine ziem⸗ 
which will bring you to a great fic breite Strafe, die Eie auf 
square, where you will see a einen großen Plag führt, wo Sie 
blind alley. eine Sadgaffe fehen werden. 

You must leave the blind alley Sie laffen die Sadgaffe linker Hand, 
on your left, and pass under und gehen durch die Echwibbögen, 


the arcade that is near it. die Dancben find. 
Then you must ask again. + Aledann fragen Sie weiter. 
The arcade, der Schwibbegen ; 
the cross-way, der Kreuzweg ; 
the shore (bank), dag Geftade ; 
the blind alley, die Sadgaffe. 
Through. D urd (governs the accusative). 


Do not cross (on horseback) the Reite nicht durch den Wald ! 

orest. 

He made his way through the ¢ Gr babnte fid) einen Weg durd 
enemy. die Fetnde. 

By this means the patient was Durd) diefes Mittel ward der Kranke 


cured. . gefund. 
He speaks through the nose. Er redet durch die Naſe. 


Without. Ohne, fonder (govern the 
accus.). 
Do not go out without me. Sehen Sie ohne mich nicht aus ! 
Without the least doubt. Sonder! allen Zweifel. | 
To last (to wear well). Balten*, dauern. 
That cloth will wear well. Diefes Tuch wird gut halten. 
How long has that coat lasted Wie lange hat Ihnen dies Kleid 
you? gehalten 7 
To my liking. Mach meinem Belichen (Gefallen). 


4 Sonder instead of ohne is only used in poetry. 
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To every body’s liking. Mach Federmanné Belieben (Webhis 
gefallen). 
Nobody can do any thing to his Niemand kann ihm etwas recht mas 
liking. hen. . 


The question is, it turns upon. ; ce ——n reat an mu. 


It does not turn upon your Es handelt fi) nicht um Shr Vers 
pleasure, but upon your pro- gnügen, fondern um Shre Forts 


gress. ritte. 
You play, sir, but playing is not Sie fpielen, mein Herr; aber Sie 
the thing, but studying. follen nicht fpielen, fondern fludis 
ren 


Sie was (morum) handelt ſich 87 
Worauf fommt ces an? 

Es kommt darauf an zu wiflen, was 
wir thun werden (conversational 
style: Wir mäflen wiffen, was 
wir thun follen), um unfere Zeit 


What is going on? 


The question is to know what 
we shall do to pass the time 


agreeably. angenehm binzubringen oder zuzu⸗ 
ringen. 

I propose (intend) joining a hunt- Ich nehme mir vor, einer Sagdpartie 

ing party. beizumohnen. 

On purpose. Mit Fleiß, vorſählich. 

I beg your pardon, I have not Ich bitte Sie um Verzeihung, id 

done it on purpose. habe es nicht verfaglich (mit Fleiß) 

gethan. 
A game at chess, eine Partie Schach. 
A game at billiards, eine Partie Billard. 
To play upon the violin. Auf der Bioline fpielen. 
To play the violin. Die Violine oder Violin foielen. 
To play for something. Um etwas fpielen. 
To play upon the harpsichord, uf dem Klavier (das Klavier) fpies 
en. 

To play upon the flute. Auf der Flöte (die Fite) blafen®. 
To play at cards. Karten fpielen. 
The game of chess, das Schachſpiel; 
the card, die Karte ; 
the playing at cards (the card- dag Rartenfpiel ; 

playing), 
the pack of cards, das Spiel Karten. 


Obs. The name of the instrument is put in the ac- 
cusative when we wish to express, with the verb fpie 
fet, that a person knows how to play; but when we 
wish to express that he is actually playing, it requires 
the preposition auf with the dative. Ex. die Bioline 
foielen, to play the violin ; auf der Bioline fpielen, to play 


upon the violin. The names of games are employed 
without an article, and the rest is as in English. 


To blow. Blafen® (geblafen, blies). 
Thou blowest, he blows. Du bläfeft, er bläj't. 


To hold one’s tongue. . . 
To stop speaking. to be silent. Saweigene Geſchwiegen, ſhwieg). 
Do you hold your tongue ? Schweigen Sie? 


I do hold my tongue. Ic, ſchweige. 
After speaking half an hour, he Nachdem er eine halbe Stunde geres 
held his tongue. det hatte, ſchwieg er. 
To suspect. Vermuthen. 


I suspect what he has done. Sch vermuthe, was er gethan hat. 
He does not suspect what is Er vermuthet nicht, was ihm widers 


going to happen to him. _ fahren wird. 
Do you intend to make a long Gedenfen Sie fid lange in der Stadt 
stay in town? aufzuhalten 7 
I do not intend to make a long Ich gedente mid nicht lange da aufs 
stay there. zuhalten. 
To make a stay. Sich aufhalten*. 
The stay, the sojourn, der Aufenthalt. 
To think. Denten* (gedacht, dachte). 
To think of some one or of some- An Femanden oder an etwas dens 
thing. fen*. 
Of whom do you think ? An wen denfen Sie? 
Of what do you think } Woran denten Sie? (See Rule, 
Lesson LXIV.) 


Exercıses. 230. 


Sir, may I ask you where the Earl of B. lives !—He lives near 
the castle (Lesson LX VIII.) on the other side (jenfett) of the river. 
—Could you tell me which road I must take to go thither — You 
must go along the shore (länge dem Geitade hin), and you will come 
to a little street on the right, which will lead you straight (gerade) 
to his house (auf Dad Haus zu). It is a fine house, you will find it 
easily (leicht).—I thank you, sir.—Does the Count N. live here? 
— Yes, sir, walk in (fi herein bemühen), if you please.—Is the 
count at home ? I wish to have the honour to speak to him.— Yes, 
sir, he is at home; whom shall I have the honour to announce 
(mefden) !—I am from B., and my name is F. 

Which is the shortest way to the arsenal (baé Zeughaus) 1—Go 
down this street, and when you come to the foot, turn to the left 
and take the cross-way; you will then enter into a rather narrow 
(enge) street, which will lead you to a great square, where you will 
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see a blind alley.—Through which I must pass 1—No, for there is 
no outlet (der Auggang). You must leave it on the right, and pass 
under the arcade whigh is near it.—And then!—And then you 
must inquire further.—I am very much obliged to you.—Do not 
mention it (Gs ift nicht Urfache). 


231. 


Are you able to translate a French letter into German !—I am 
(¢¢).— Who has (es) taught you ?—My German master has enabled 
me to do it.— You are singing, gentlemen, but it is not a time for 
singing ; you ought to be silent, and to listen to what you are told. 
— We are at a loss.— What are you at a loss at?—I am going to 
tell you: it isa question with us how we shall pass our time agree- 
ably.—Play a game at billiards or at chess.—We have proposed 
joining a hunting party : do you go with (us) !—I cannot, for I 
have not done my task yet: and if I neglect it, my master will 
scold me.—Every one according to his liking; if you like staying 
at home better than going a hunting, we cannot hinder you.— Does 
Mr. K. go with us !—Perhaps.—I should not like to go with him, 
for he is too great a talker, excepting that he is an honest man. 

What is the matter with you! you look angry.—I have reason 
to be angry, for there is no means of getting money now.—Have 
you been at Mr. A’s?—I have been at his house; but there is no 
possibility of borrowing any from him. I suspected that he would 
not lend me any, that is the reason why I did not wish to ask him ; 
and had you not told me to do so, I should not have subjected my- 
self (fi) ausfegen) to a refusal (die abfchlägige Antwort). 


232. 


I suspected that you would be thirsty, and that your sister would 
be hungry ; that is the reason why I brought you hither. 

I am sorry, however, that your mother is not here. I am aston- 
ished (Es befremdet mich) that you do not drink your coffee.—If I 
were not sleepy I would drink it.—Sometimes (Bald) you are slee- 
Py sometimes cold, sometimes warm, and sometimes something 
else 18 the matter with you (ift Shnen etwas Anderes). I believe 
that you think too much about (an) the misfortune that hag ha 
pened to your friend (fem.).—If I did not think about it, who would 
think about it ?—Of whom does your brother think ?—He thinks of 
me; for we always think of each other when we are not together 
(beiſammen). 

I have seen six players (der Spieler) to-day, who were all win- 
ning at the same time (ju gleiche Zeit) That cannot be, for a 
player can only win when another loses.— You would be right if I 
were speaking of people that had played at cards or billiards; but 
I am speaking of flute and violin players (der Klétenz und Biclinfpies 
ler).—-Do you sometimes practise (machen) music 1—Very often, for 
I like it much,— What instrument do you play ?—I play the violin, 


and my sister plays the harpsichord. My brother, who plays the 
bass (der Baſi), accompanies (begleiten) us, and Miss Stolz some- 
times applauds us (Jemandem Beifall zuBlatihen).—Poes she not 
also play some musical instrument (das mufifalifthe Inftrument) 1— 
She plays the harp (die Harfe), but she is too proud (flo) to prac- 
tise music with us.—A very (fehr) poor town went to considerable 
expense (der beträchtliche Aufwand) in feasts and illuminations (mit 
Freudenfeſten und Erfeuchtungen) on the occasion of its prince passing 
through (bei der Durchreife ihree—).— The latter seemed himself 
astonished (erftaunt) at it.— “It has only done,’ said a courtier 
(der Hefinann), “ what it owed (to your majesty).”—* That is true,” 
replied (verjeßen) another, “but it owes all that it has done.” (See 
end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY.NINTH LESSON.— Neun und nennjigste 
Lection. 


Either—or. Entwedec—oder. (Lesson 
LX1.) 


He either has done it, or will Gr hat es entweder gethan, der wird 
still do it. es ned thun. 


Obs. A. It has been noticed in many parts of this 


work, that certain conjunctions correspond with others 
that generally follow them. These conjunctions are: 


Entweber, is followed by: ober (Lesson LXI.), either—or. 
Se,* . . . je, or befto, the—the. 
Nicht allein, fondern aud) (Lesson LXL), 


Nicht nur, not only—but also. 
Obgleich, fo — doch, or gleichwohl, or 
Obfdyon, > (Less. XCI.) nichte defto weniger, though- 
Obwohl, nevertheless. 

So, . . . . ſo, however—still. 


ale, or als aud) (Lesson 
Sowohl, LXL), as well 26. 

nod) (Less. VII. and LXL), 
Weber, ° ° ° neither—nor. 
Wenn,  - . . fo, if—so. 
Wenn gleich, b fo — bod), though—yet or 
Wenn fchon, mS nevertheless. 


® % unites two comparatives, 
» Lenn is not only combined with gleich and ſchon, but also with andere, 





aber, or allein or gleichwohl 


Bwar, . . 00. or jedoch, though—never- 
theless, or but. 


Prepositions either govern the Die Verhaltnißworter (Praͤpoſitio⸗ 
genitive, or the dative, or the nen) regieren entweder den Geni⸗ 
accusative, or finally the da- tiv, oder den Dativ, oder den Acs 


tive and accusative. sufativ, oder endlich den Dativ und 
Accuſativ. 
The sooner, the better. Se eher, je lieber. 


The greater our pleasures, the Je größer unfere Freuden find, defte 
more we feel how transitory mehr empfinden wir ihre Bers 
they are. gänglichkeit. 


Obs. B. Deſto may be placed in the first member of 
the phrase, in which case je begins the second. Ex. 


A work of art is the more beau- Gin Kunſtwerk ift deffo fchöner, je 
tiful the more perfect it is. vollfommener es iſt. (Salzer.) 

ulzer. 

She is not only handsome, but Ei if nicht nur (din, fondern aud) 
she is rich also. 

Not only his idleness, but his in- Hit nur feine Faulheit, fondern 
discretion also makes him con- auc feine Unbefcheidenheit macht 
temptible. ihn verächtlich. 

Though this young lady is not Obgleich diefes Fräulein nicht fehr 
very handsome, she is never- fon ite fo tft fie doch fehr liebens⸗ 
theless very amiable. 

However handsome she may be, Go —* fie aud fein mag, fo iſt fie 


still she is not amiable. ded nicht liebenswürdig. 

You as well as your sister. u S— als Shr Fräulein 

Sho is as handsome as she is Sie ift ſowohl ſchön alg liebenswür⸗ 
amiable and rich. dig und reich. 

They had neither bread, nor meat, Sie hatten weder Brod, noch Fleifch, 
nor arms, nor money. nod) Waffen, nod Geld. 

If he does not pay you for the Wenn er Shnen das Pferd nicht bes 
horse, tell me. zahlt, fo fagen Ste es mir. , 


Though I should have money, Wenn id gleich Geld hätte, fo gäbe 

still I would give bim none. ich ihm doch keins. 

Indeed I do not know him yet, Zwar fenne id ihn ned) nicht, aber 
but he seems to be docile. er feheint mir folgſam. 


eboch, auch, felbfl, and nur. Ex. Wenn anders, if otherwise; wenn jedod, if 
owever: wenn aud or wenn felbft, if even; wenn nur, if only. All those 
compound tions must be considered as two separate words, between 
which the subject and even the case of the verb (when & personal un) 
may be The same observation applies to the combination of ob wi 
Other words. ‘(See Lesson XCL. Ode. HT ote ».) 
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Though I wrote to him, never- Ich habe thm zwar gefihrieben, gleiche 
theless he has not answered wohl hat er mir nicht geantwortet. 
me, 


* wünfchte, ex hätte es nicht ge: 

than. 

I wish he had not done it. ss wünfäte, daß er es nicht gethan 
tte. 


Obs. C. The conjunction daß may be omitted; 
but then the verb immediately follows its subject. 


Ich wollte, Sie gingen mit mir. 
Sch wollte, daß Sie mit mir gingen, 


Sh heffe, She Fräulein Schweſter 
wird meinen Bruder Heiras 


I wish you would go with me. ; 


I hope that your sister will then. 
marry my brother. Sch heffe, dab Shr Fräulein Schwer 
Ret meinen Bruder heirathen 
wird. 


Geſetzt, wir hätten weder Bred, nod 
Suppose we had neither bread, Wein, ned) Geld. 


nor wine, nor money. Geſetzt, daß wir weder Bred, ned 
Wein, nok Geld hätten. 
Wollte Gott, alle Herren liebten 
Would to God that, all great den Frieden ! gr 
lords loved peace! Wollte Gott, daß alle große Herren 


den Frieden fiebten ! 


By virtue of. Kraft (governs the genitive). 


By virtue of his emplo oyment Gr Er muß Fraft feines Amtes fo hans 
(bis office) he must act 


According to (by virtue of). Wermöge (governs the gen.). 
Accordin to your order I must Bermö Fa e Ihres Befehle muß ich fe 
speak 
Instead of. venat or ftatt (governs the 
genitive). 


He sent his daughter instead of Anftatt feines Sohnes fchidte er feine 
his son. Tochter. 


He has adopted him. Gr hat ihn an Kindes Statte ane 
genommen. 
Go thither instead of me. Statt meiner gehe Du hin. 


e The word Statt, lieu, place, when th parated from ait, must 
sidered as a substantive. P nue ee bo con 
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In consequence of (according to). 2aut (governs the genitive). 


According to his letter, he ought aut feines Briefes, muß er den 
to arrive here on the 18th of 18ten diefes hier eintreffen. 
this month. 


To exclaim. Uusrufen* (Imperf. rief). 
To make uneasy. Beunruhigen. 
To be uneasy (to fret). Reunruhigt (beforgt) fein*. 
Why do you fret (are you un- Warum find Sie beunruhigt (bes 


easy)? fergt) ? 
I do not fret (am not uneasy). Ich bin nicht beforat (beunrnhigt). 
Compose yourself! Beruhigen Sie fi! 
To alter, to ‘change. Eich verändern. 
That man has altered a great deal Diefer Mann hat fih fehr verändert, 
since I saw him. feitdem ich ihn nicht gefehen habe. 
To alter a coat. Einen Rod ändern. 
To recommend. Empfehlen®. 
To in. leave (to commend one’s Sich empfehlen. 
self). 
Farewell, adieu! Sch empfeble mich Ihnen ! 
I have the honour to bid you ¢ Sch habe die Ehre, mich Ihnen zu 
adieu. | empfehlen. 


Obs. D. This and leben Sie wohl, farewell, is the 
general salute of the Germans when leaving each 
other. 


Farewell (adieu) ! Leben Sie weht! 
To bid one’s friends adieu. Seinen Freunden Lchewohl fagen. 
The recommendation (respects, dic Empfebhtung, 
compliments), 


Preset’, ny compliments to him Madchen Sie ihm (ihr) meine Ems 


Remember me to him (toher). § Pfeblung. 


To enjoy. Geniefen* (governs the acc.). 
Enjoy all the pleasures that vir- Genießen Sie alle Bergnigungen, 
tne permits. welche die Tugend erlaubt, 

The past, die Vergangenheit, das Wergangene ; 

the present, dag Gegenwärtige ; 

the presence, die Gegenwart. 
In his presence. In feiner Gegenwart. 

The future, das Zufänftige ; 

the loss, der Vertuft ; 

the loss of time, der Zeitverluft. 


Not to fail. Ausrichten, nicht ermangeln. 
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Pray, present my compliments Sh bitte Gie, Shrem Fraulein 
(my respects) to your sister. Schweſter gätigft meine Empfeh⸗ 
lung zu machen. 
enn es of gefälfig ifl, or 
simply gefätligft. 
If you please. Wenn Sie fo gut fein wellen or 
simply gfti 
. Ach werde es ausrichten. 
I shall not fail. Ich werde nicht ermangeln. 


EXeRcIsgs. 233. 


I have the honour to wish you a good morning. How do you 
do?—Very well, at your service (Ihnen aufzuvarten) —And how 
are they all at home (befindet man fich bei Shnen zu Haufe) —Toler- 
ably well, thank God (Gett (ci Danf). My sister was a little indis- 
posed (unpäßfich), but she is better (wicder hergeftellt) ; she told me 
to give yon her best compliments (fie läßt fich Ihnen beftens empfehlen). 
—I am glad (G6 ift mir lieb) to hear that she is well. As for you, 
you are health itself; you cannot look better (Gie könnten nicht befs 
fer ausfehen).—I have no time to be ill; my business would not per- 
mit me.—Please to sit down (Belieben Sie fic) niederzulaffen), here 
is a chair.—I will not detain you from your buiness (von den Gee 
fihäften abhalten*) ; I know that a merchant’s time is precious (daß 
einem Kaufınanne die Zeit Eoftbar ift).—I have nothing pressing (nicht® 
Eiliges) to do now, my eourier is already dispatched (meine Poſt ift 
ſchon abgefertigt).—I shall not stay (fich auffalten*) any longer. I 
only wished in passing by (im Gerbcigehen), to inquire about (fich 
erkundigen nad) your health.—You do me much honour.—It is very 
fine weather to-day. If you will allow me, I shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing you again this afternoon (nod Zifche), and if you 
have time we will take a little turn togetber (fo gehen wir cin wenig 
mit einander fpagicren).— With the greatest pleasure. In that case 
shall wait for you.—I will come for you (Sie abhefen) about (gegen) 
seven o’clock.—Adieu then (alfo), till I see you again. —I have the 
honour to bid you adieu. 


234. 


The loss of time is an irreparable (unerfeglih) loss. A single 
minute cannot be recovered (miedererlangen) for all the gold in the 
world.—It is then of (von) the greatest importance (die Wichtigkeit) 
to employ well the time, which consists only of minutes (aus Mis 
nuten beftchen*) of which we must make good use (tie man wehl bes 
nußen muf).—We have but the present ; the past is no longer any 
thing, and the future is uncertain. A great many people (Sehr vide 
Menſchen) ruin themselves (fich zu Grunde richten), because they wish 
to indulge themselves too much (weil fie fich allzu gütlich than wollen). 
If most (die meiften) men knew how to content themselves (fic) bes 

figen) with what they have they would be happy, but their gree- 

iness (die Gicrigfeit) very often makes them unhappy. In order to 
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be happy, we must (muß man) forget the past, not trouble ourselves 
abont (fic) bekümmern um) the future, and enjoy the present.—I was 
very dejected (traurig) when my cousin came to me. ‘ What is 
the matter with you!’ he asked me. ‘Oh (ad)! my dear 
cousin,” replied » “in losing that money, I have lost every 
thing.” ‘Do not fret,” said he to me, “for I have found your 
money.” 


235. 


As soon as Mr. Flausen sees me he begins to speak French, in 
order to practise it (um fich zu üben), and overwhelms me with po- 
liteness (mit Höflichkeiten Überhäufen), so that I often do not know 
what to answer (tag ich ihm antwerten fol). His brothers do the same 
(es ebenfo machen). However, they are very good people; they are 
not only rich and amiable, but they are also generous (greßmüthig) 
and charitable (mehtthätig). They love me sincerely (aufrichtig), 
therefore, I love them also, and consequently (folglich) shall never 
say anything to their disadvantage (Nachtheiliges von ihnen). I 
should love them still more, if they did not make so much ceremony 
(die Umftände) ; but every one has his faults (der Fehler), and mine 
is to speak too much of their ceremonies. 


236. 


Have the enemies surrendered (fich ergeben*) —They have not 
surrendered, for they did not prefer life to death ; and though they 
had neither bread, nor water, nor arms, nor money, they determined 
to dic rather than surrender.— Why are you so sad ?— You do not 
know what makes me uneasy, my dear friend (fem.).—Tell me, 
for I assure you that 1 share (theifen) your sufferings (Daé Leiden) as 
well as (eben ſowohl als) your pleasures (die Freude).—Though I am 
sure that you partake of (Theil an einer Sache nehmen*) my suffer- 
ings, I cannot, however, tell you now (in dieſem Augenblid) what 
makes ime uneasy ; but I will tell you when an opportunity offers 
. (gelegentlich eder bet Gelegenheit). Let us speak of something else 
now. What do you think of the man who spoke to us yesterday 
at the concert —He is a man of much understanding (cin fehr vers 
fländiger Mann), and not at all wrapt up in his merits (von feinen 
Verdienften cingenemmen fein*). But why do you ask me that —To 
speak of sometbing.—It is said (Ran fagt): contentment surpasses 
riches (Zufriedenheit geht über Reichthum); let us then always be 
content. Let us share with each other (mit einander theilen) what 
we have, and live all our life-time (unfer ganzes Leben) inseparable 
(ungertrennlich) friends. You will always be weleome (mitlfommen) 
at my house, and I hope to be equally so (es aud) at yours.—If 
saw you happy I should be equally so, and we should be more con- 
tented than the greatest princes, who are not always so. We shall 
be happy, when we shall be perfectly (veflfemmen) contented with 
what we have; and if we do our duty as we ought (gehörig), God 

15 
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will take care of the rest (fo wird der liebe Gott für das Uebrige fers 
gen). The past being no longer any thing, let us not be uneasy 
about the future, and enjoy the present. 


237. 


Behold, ladies, those beautiful (herrfih) flowers, with their 
colours so fresh and bright (mit ihren fo frifhen und glänzenden Far⸗ 
ben) ; they drink nothing but water. The white lily has the colour 
of innocence (die Unfhuß); the violet indicates gentleness (die 
Ganftmuth) ; you may (man fann) see it in Louisa’s eyes. The 
forget-me-not (Das Vergißmeinnicht) has the colour of heaven, oar 
future (künftig) dwelling (die Wohnung, repeat the genitive), and the 
rose (die Refe), the queen of flowers, is the emblem (das Sinnbild) 
of beauty (die Schönheit) and of joy (die Freude). You (Man) see 
all that personified (verwirklicht) In seeing the beautiful Amelia 
(Amalie).—How beautiful is the fresh verdure (das junge frifche 
Grin)! Itis salutary (mohl thun*) to our eyes, and has the colour 
of hope (die Hoffnung), our most faithful (treu, repeat the genitive) 
friend (fem.), who never deserts (verlafien*) us, not even in death 
(im Zode).—One word more my dear friend.— What is your plea- 
sure ?—1 forgot to tell you to present my compliments to your 
mother. Tell her, if you please, that I regret (bedauern) not having 
been at home when lately she honoured (eechren) me with her visit, 
—I thank you for her (in ihrem Namen), | shall not fail.—Farewell 
then. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 





HUNDREDTH LESSON.—§unbdertete Lection. 


OF THE ADVERB. 


We have hitherto shown by numerous examples for 
the practice of learners, the place which the adverb 
is to occupy in a sentence. Let us now determine the 
place of the adverb by standard rules. 

As the adverb modifies the signification of the verb, 
it should always be near it, particularly the negative 
nicht, which, if misplaced, would entirely change the 
meaning of a phrase. Ex. 


Ihave not the honour to know Ich habe nicht die Ehre, Sie zu 
you. kennen. 


And: 
1 have the honour not to know Sch habe die Ehre, Sie nicht m 
you. fennen. 
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Rules. 


Ist, The adverb precedes the adjective, the meaning 
of which it modifies. Ex. Gin wahrhaft guter Mann, a 
truly good man ; eine wirflid) gute Gelegenheit, a truly 
good opportunity ; ein fehr artiges Kind, a very good 
child. 

2d, It follows the imperative and precedes the infi- 
nitive to which it relates. Ex. Reden Gie laut, speak 
aloud; fprechen Sie nicht fo fchnell, do not speak so quick- 
ly; fchreiben Cie langfam, fo werden Sie fchön fdhreiben, 
write slowly, and you will write well; id) bitte Sie, 
nicht zu ſchnell gu fchreiben, pray, do not write too fast. 

3d, It follows the simple tense of the verb, but pre- 
cedes it when the sentence depends on a conjunction. 
Ex. Sd) fage es Shnen frei heraus, I tell you frankly; 
ich verftehe Sie nicht, weil Sie zu fchnell fpreden, I do 
not understand you, because you speak too fast (Les- 
son LXIX.); er fommt um zehn Uhr Morgend* von da 
jurüd, he returns from there at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing (Lesson XLVIL); wenn Gie langfam redeten, fo würs 
be id) Sie verftehen, if you spoke slowly I should under- 
stand you. 

4th, In compound tenses it precedes the past parti- 
ciple. Ex. Er hätte laut gelefen, wenn Sie ihn öfter dazu 
angehalten hätten, he would have read aloud, if you 
had oftener engaged him to do so; ich bin fdjon da ges 
wefen, I have already been there (Lesson XLI.); ıdj 
habe thn vorgefiern gejehen, I saw him the day before 
yesterday. 

5th, It follows the case of the verb, but precedes it 
when it is a partitive, or joined to an indefinite article. 
Ex. Sd) fah ihn geftern, I saw him yesterday; er hat es 
mir fo eben gegeben, he has just now given it to me; id 
will ihn Shnen morgen fchiden, I will send it to you to- 
morrow (Lesson XXVIII); haft Du manchmal Halstis 
cher ausbefjern faffen ? hast thou sometimes had cravats 
mended ? id) habe manchmal weldye ausbeffern laſſen, I have 


a Um sehn Uhr Morgens, is an adverbial phrase, and all sorts of adverbial 
expressions, or compound adverbs, as they may be called, follow the rules of 
simple adverbs. 
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sometimes had some mended (Lesson XLIV.); haben 
Sie je einen Glephanten gefehen? have you ever seen an 
elephant ? ich habe nie einen gefehen, I have never seen 
one ; er hatte diefen Morgen fein Gelb, he had no money 
this morning ; er trägt gern einen großen Hut, he likes to 
wear a large hat. 

6th, It precedes the case of the verb when governed 
by a preposition. Ex. Sch will ihn morgen zu Shnen fdhis 
den, I will send him to you to-morrow (Lesson 
XXVIII) ; find Gie lange bet meinem Vater geblieben ? 
have you stayed long with my father (Lesson XLVII.) ? 
ich bin eine Stunde lang bei ihm geblieben, I have stayed 
‘with him a full hour (Lessons XLVII. and XLVIII.); 
wir fprachen fo eben von Shnen, we have just spoken of 
you; können Sie heute zu mir fommen ? can you come to 
me to-day! 


PLACE OF THE NEGATIVE nidt. 


Rules. 


Ist, It likewise follows the simple tense and the 
case of the verb, when there is one, but precedes the 
infinitive and the past participle. Ex. Sch verftehe dies 
fen Mann nicht, Ido not understand that man; der Mann 
hat den Koffer nicht, the man has not the trunk; ber 
junge Menfch (Füngling) hat ihn nicht, the young man has 
it not (Lesson IX.) ; Sie effen nicht, you do not eat; td 
habe ihn nicht gehabt, I have not had it (Lesson XLII.); 
er will nicht arbeiten, he does not wish to work; td) ba 
ihn nicht gefehen, I have not seen him; ich habe fie nicht 
gefannt, Ihave not known them (Lesson XLIV.) ; ich 
höre Site, aber verftehe Sie nicht, I hear, but do not un- 
derstand you (Lesson XLVI.); ich gebe es ihm nicht, I 
do not give it to him; fie lieben fid) nicht, they do not 
love each other; ich ſchmeichle mir nicht, I do not flatter 
myself; fle fehen einander nicht ähnlich, they do not re- 
semble each other (Lesson LXXXVI.). 

bs. A. When the negative sentence is preceded 
or followed by an affirmative one, nidjt precedes the 
case of the verb, but if the affirmative sentence con- 
tains another nominative with aber, the negative fol- 
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lows the general rule. Ex. Sd) habe nicht bdiefen, fons 

bern jenen, I have not the latter, but the former; er hat 

dieſes, aber nicht jenes, he has the latter, but not the 

former (Lesson XI.); ich habe Shren Hut nicht, aber mein 

ruber hat ihn, it is not I who have your hat, but my 
rother. 


Obs. B. A negative, not depending on the nomina- 
tive of the verb, precedes the word the sense of which 
it modifies. Ex. Gr arbeitet den ganzen Tag nicht, he does 
not work during the whole day; and man arbeitet nicht 
den ganzen Lag, one does not work all day. 


2d, The case of the verb being governed by a pre- 
position, nicht, like other advérbs (Rule 6 above), pre- 
cedes it. Ex. Er ift nicht gu Hauſe, he is not at home 
(Lesson XXVL) ; ich fürchte mid) nicht vor ihm, I do not 
fear him (Lesson LXX.). 


3d, It follows the adverbs of time, but precedes all 
other adverbs, as adverbs of quality, of place, &c. 
Ex. Ich arbeite heute nicht, Ido not work to-day; er 
fchreibt nicht fchön, he does not write well; er ift nicht 
ba, he is not there; id) gehe nicht dahin, I do not go 
thither. . | 

4th, It follows the adverb nod). Ex. Sd) bin noch 
nicht da gewefen, I have not yet been there ; ich bin nod) 
nicht bei ihm gewefen Ihave not yet been at his house 
(Lesson XLI.). The following sentences, however, 
must be distinguished from each other: wollen Sie no dh 
nicht etwas effen ? will you not eat anything yet? and 
wollen Cte nicht nod) etwas effen? will you not eat 
anything more? In the latter sentence*nidjt modifies 
the signification of nod) etwas. 


Obs. C. The negative precedes the word auch, when 
the sentence is both interrogative and negative, but 
follows it when the sentence is simply negative. Ex. 
Bin id) nicht auch da gewefen ? have I not also been 
there ? und ich aud) nidjt, nor I either; und er aud) nicht 
nor he either. 


, + Sid fir krank ausgeben*. 
To pretend to be ill. t Sagen, man fet krank. 
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This boy always pretends to be Diefer Rnabe gibt fid) immer für 


ill; but when we sit down to 
dinner, he is generally well 


again. 
To be said. 


trank aus; allein wenn man zu 
Tiſche geht, fo ift er gewöhnlich 
wieder Hergeftellt (wieder gefund). 


+ Sollen*. 


He is said to have suffered ship- ¢ Gr fell an der Küfte ven Sicilien 


wreck near the coast of Sicily. 


Schiffbruch gelitten haben. 


Out of all his property he is said } Er fol ven allen feinen Habſelig⸗ 


to have saved nothing but an 
empty portmanteau. 


keiten nichte als einen leeren Rei⸗ 
fefac gerettet haben. 


OF TENSES. 


ist, The present tense is frequently substituted for 
the imperfect, to enliven fhe narrative and excite at- 


tention. 
so often as in German. 


This is sometimes done in English, but not 


Imagine my horror! Yesterday Denft Euch meinen Schreden ! ich 


I went with my child to the 
gate of the town, to see the 
ascent of the balloon. We 
were soon surrounded by the 
crowd, when suddenly I lost 
sight of my child, and it was 
not till an hour afterwards 
that I found it, trampled un- 
der foot and nearly crushed 
to death. 


now ascend the mountain; a 
deep valley unfolds itself to 
my delighted eyes; a limpid 
stream murmurs among the 
verdant shrubs; sheep are 
grazing at my feet, and I be- 
hold the last rays of the set- 
ting sun breaking through the 
deep foliage of the distant 
wood. 


b= 


gehe gefteen mit meinem Kinde 
vor das Thor, um den Ruftballen 
aufiteigen zu fehen, fomme mit 
ihm ing Gedränge, verliere es aus 
den Augen, und finde es erft nad 
einer Stunde beinahe zerdrüdt und 
zertreten wieder (for: ich ging, 
fam, verlor and fand). 


Seht erklimme ich den Berg; ein 


tiches Thal eröffnet fic) meinem 
forfchenden Auge ; zwiſchen zarten 
Gebüfchen riefelt ein Harce Bach, 
zu meinen Süßen weiden Lammer, 
und durch den fernen Wald bres 
chen fid) die letzten Strahlen der 
finfenden Sonne. 


2d, The present tense is employed for the future, 
when that time is indicated by another word in the 


Ex. 


sentence. 


We leave to-morrow for Berlin, Morgen reifen wir nach Berlin; in 


but 1 shall be back within a 
week, and I shall then cer- 


tainly come to see you. 


acht Zagen fomme ich aber wieder, 
und dann befuche ich Dich gewiß 
(for werden wir reifen, werde ich 
wiederfommen, &c.). 
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I shall be back in a moment. Ich komme gleich wieder. 
We scale the castle this very Die Schloß erfteigen wir in dicke 
Nacht 


night. acht. 
I have the keys, we kill Der Schtäffee bin ih mächtig; 
wir ermorden 
The guards, and deliver thee Die Hüter, reifen Did aus Deiner 
from thy prison. Kammer. 


(Schiller’s Maria Stuart). 


Ist, The imperfect has already been touched upon 
in Lesson LVII. It is the historical tense of the Ger- 
mans. Ex. 


Scipio Africanus was in the ha- Gripio, der Afrifaner, fagte, er wäre 
bit of saying, he never was nie weniger ohne Befchäftigung, 
less idle than when he had als wenn er nichts zu thun hätte. 
nothing to do; andinfact his Wirklich war er auch nie mehr bes 
busiest time was that which part t, als in der Ginfamfeit ; 
he spent in solitude. For it n hier fann er feinen wichtigen 
was there he meditated over linternehmungen und Gefchäften 
his great enterprises and his nad); hier, im Schoße der Ruhe, 
future deeds. In the bosom entwarf er Pläne zum Wohl feines 
of retirement, he traced plans Vaterlandes, und bier, entfernt 
for the happiness of his coun- von dem Kreife feiner Mitbürger, 
try; and there, far from the unterhielt er fich einzig und allein 
intercourse of his fellow-citi- mit dem Glilde derfelben. 
zens, he devoted his thoughts 
to the promotion of their wel- 
are. 


2d, It is used to narrate an action or event of which 
the narrator was an eye-witness, or to express an ac- 
tion in reference to another which was either simulta- 
neous with, or antecedent to it (Lesson LVIL.). 


Yesterday a child was drowned, Geftern ertranf ein Kind, alg ich auf 
while I was on the bridge. der Brüde ftand. 

He granted my request because Er gewährte meine Bitte, weil er fie 
he found it just. erecht fand. 

I was playing with my pupil, fpielte mit meinem 3dgfinge, als 
when the news was brought man mir die Nachricht brachte. 
to me. 


Ist, The perfect tense is used to express an action 
or event as perfectly ended without any reference to 
another circumstance, and when the narrator was not 
an eye-witness of it. Ex. 
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Were you yesterday at the con- Gind Cie geftern im Concert gees 
cert? tvefen ? 

Has the army been beaten ? Iſt die Armee gefchlagen worden 7 

Has anybody been drowned? Sift Semand ertrunfen ? 

Were you ever in Vienna } Sind Sie je in Wien gewefen ? 


2d, The imperfect may even be used when the nar- 
rator has not witnessed the event; but then he must 
take care to add to his narrative a phrase like: fagte 
er, he said; fagt man, it is said, &c. Ex. 


They say, that day before yoster- Worgeftern, fagt man, war «in 
day there was a great feast in großes Feft in der Stadt. 
the town. 


They say there was a battle on Den fünf und zwanzigſten verigen 
the 25th of last month. Monats, heist es, fiel eine Schlacht 
vor. 


Obs. D. We have already seen (Lesson XXXIV.) 
that we cannot say with the English, I am writing, I 
do write, both of which must be expressed by the only 
present id) fchreibe, I write ; nor, I was writing, I did 
write, both of which must be expressed by the only 
imperfect id) fchrieb, I wrote (Lesson LVII.). Expres- 
sions such as the following: When you come to learn, 
he is to write, to go, I am to have it, dc., cannot be 
translated literally in German. In such cases we use 
the future when mere futurity, and the verb follen when 
necessity or a wish is to be expressed. Ex. 


When you come to learn French. Wann Sie franzäfifch lernen werden. 


He is to write. Sr wird fchreiben. 

Am I to go thither ? Soll ich hingehen ? 

He is to go thither. Er foll hingehen. 

Am I to have this book? Soll ich diefeg Buch haben? 

Am I to give you a pen? Soll ich Ihnen eine Feder geben ? 


I was to speak for them all. Sch follte für Alle fprechen. 
He was to arrive on the 20th. Gr follte den zwanzigſten ankommen, 


Obs. E. At the end of a phrase we sometimes omit 
the auxiliary of the perfect and pluperfect tenses, when 
the phrase that follows it begins with another auxi- 
liary. Ex. 
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Db ich gleich nie zu Paris gewefen 
bin, bin ich doch von allem uns 


Though I have never been in terrichtet, was dafetbft vorgeht ; 


Paris, I aın nevertheless ac- 


quainted with all that is ) Oh ig gleich niemals 
ju Paris gewes 
going on there. fen, Fi bin ich ded) ven allen: uns 
terrichtet, was dafelbft vorgeht. 
As he did not answer me, I wrote Da er mir nicht geantwortet (hat), 
to him no more. habe ich thm nicht mehr gefchries 
ben. 
The enemy having been beaten, Nachdem der Feind gefchlagen wor⸗ 
it is to be hoped that the war den (ift), ift zu hoffen, daß der 
will be at an end. Krieg geendigt fein wird. 


EXERCISES. 238. 


Have you seen your niece !—Yes, she is a very good girl who 
writes well and speaks German still better: therefore she is hon- 
oured and loved by every one.—And her brother, what is he doing } 
—Do not speak to me of him, he is a naughty (böfe) boy, who 
writes always badly and 3 s German still worse: he is there- 
fore loved by nobody. He is very fond of dainties (der gute Biffen) ; 
bat he does not like books. Sometimes he goes to bed at broad 
day-light (bei hellem Sage), and pretends to be ill; but when we sit 
down to dinner, he is generally better again. He is to study 

hysic (die Argncifunft) ; but he has not the slightest inclination for 
it (gar Feine Cuft Dazu).—He is almost always talking of his dogs 
which he loves passionately (leidenſchaftlich). — His father is ex- 
tremely (außerordentlich) sorry for it. The young simpleton (der 
Bloͤdſinnige) said lately to his sister: “I shall enlist (Soldat wers 
Den® oder fic) anmerben laflen*) as soon as peace is proclaimed (dfs 
fentlid) befannt machen oder publisiren). 


239. 


My dear father and my dear mother dined yesterday with some 
friends at (in dat.) the (hotel) King of Spain (von Spanien). — Why 
do you always speak French and never German !— Because I am too 
bashful.—You are joking; is a Frenchman ever bashful !—I have 
(a) keen appetite: give me something good to eat.—Hlave you any 
money ?—No, sir.—Then I have nothing to eat for you.—Will you 
not let me have some on credit? I pledge (verpfänten) my honour. 
— That is too little. —What, sir! 

My dear friend, lend me a ducat (der Ducat, gen. en).—Here are 
two instead of one.—How much I am obliged to you!—I am al- 
ways glad when I see you, and I find my happiness in yours.—Is 
this house to be sold ?—Do you wish to buy it!— Why not 7—Why 
does your sister not speak 1—She would speak if she were not al- 
ways so absent (jerftreut).—I like pretty anecdotes (die Anerdete) ; 
they season (würzen) conversation (die Unterhaltung) and amuse (bes 

15* 
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luſtigen) every body.—Pray, relate me some. Look, if you please, 
at page 389 of the book (in dem Buche) which I lent you, and (fo) 
you will find some.—To-morrow I shall set out for Hanau; but in 
a fortnight (in vierzehn Tagen) I shall be back again, and then I 
shall come to see you and your family.—Where is your sister at 
resent !—She is in Berlin, and my brother is in Leipzic.—This 
ittle woman is said to be going to marry the counseller N., your 
friend; is it true?—I have not heard of it.— What news is there 
of our great army 1—It is said to be lying (ftchen*) between the 
Rhine and the Weser. All that the courier told me seeming very 
robable (mahrfcheinfih), I went home immediately, wrote some 
etters, and departed for Paris. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


HUNDRED AND FIRST LESSON.—Sundert nnd erste 


Lection. 
To begin to laugh, to weep, to Anfangen zu lachen, gu tveinen, zu 
cry, &c. ſchreien u. ſ. w. 
To pledge. Verpfänden. 
To pawn. Verſetzen. 


To destroy by fire and sword. Mit Feuer und Schwert verheeren. 
To look out of the window. Aus dem Fenfter fehen®. 
Ido not know whether this so- Ich weiß nicht, 06 dieſe Gefellfchaft 


ciety will admit me. mich wird haben wollen. 
After ten o’clock you will not F Nach zehn Uhr treffen Sie mid) 
find me at home. nicht mehr zu Haufe. 
The weather is clearing up. Das Wetter heitert fich auf. 
My hand is asleep. T Meine Hand ijt eingefchlafen. 
To smell of garlick. Nach Knoblauch riechen*. 
To smell of wine. Nah Wein ricchen*. 
The sermon is over. Die Predigt ift aus. 
That is the question. Es i die Frage (cs kommt darauf 
an). 
He has ncarly fallen. T Er wäre beinahe gefallen. 
I did not find a living soul. Sch habe feine lebendige Seele anges 
troffen. 
To meet with. Untreffen* (Part. past, getrofs 
fen. Imperf. traf). 
You have the wrong key. Ste haben den unrechten Schläffel. 
He is now on the road. Er ift jest auf dem Wege. 


Give me a clean plate, if you Geben Sie mir gefälligft einen reis 
please, nen Zeller. 
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VARIOUS WAYS OF TRANSLATING THE vERB, TO PUT. 


To put one’s hand into one’s Sn die Taſche greifen*. 
et. 
To put one’s son to school. Seinen Sohn in die Schule thun® 
(6ringen*). 
To put one out to prenticeship Semanden in die Lehre thun*. 
(tu bind one prentice). 


To put to account. Su Rechnung ziehen 

To put to flight. In die u jagen (oder [las 
en’) 

To put one’s hat on. ednen Hut auffegen 

To put an end. Ein Ende madhen. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF TRANSLATING THE VERB, TO SET. 


To set pen on paper (to take the Die Feder ergreifen”. 

pen in hand). 
To set sail, Unter Segel geben? (abfegeln). 
To set in order (to regulate, Su Ordnung bringen”. 

settle). 
To set something on fire. Stuns anzünden (anfteden). 
To set to work. Sich an die Arbeit ma den. 


IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS DEPENDING 


Yst, On the use or omission of an article. 


I have read Schiller. Ih habe den Schiller gelefen. 

He broke his neck. Er hat Den Hals gebrochen. 

Nature is the best instructress. Dic Natur tft die befte Lehrerinn. 

Man is mortal. Der Menfch ift flerblich. 

Human life is short. _ Das menfchliche Leben ift kurz. 

Vice plunges its followers into Das Lafter ſtuͤrzt feine Anhänger 
perdition. ins Verderben. 

Eloquence is powerful, Die Bercdtfanfeit ift mächtig. 

Poetry is enchanting. Die Dichtkunſt ift bezaubernt. 

Government. Die Regierun 

History teaches us experience. Die Gefchichte lehrt ung Erfahrung, 

Saint Paul. Der heilige Paulus. 

Most of his contemporaries. Die meilten feiner Zeitgeneffen. 

In town. j Sn der Stadt. 

To go to church. An die Kirche gehen®. 

The East Indies. Oftindien. 

The West Indies, Meftindien. 


Before the conclusion of the dra- Ger Endigung des Schaufpielee. 
ma. 


2d, On the use of a pronoun. 


I take the liberty of writing to Sch nehme mie die Freiheit, an 
you. Ste zu fhreiben. 
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How goes it} How do you do? Wie geht’s J bnen? 
yery well. Ge geht mir fehr wohl. 
have bought a hat. Sch habe mir einen Hut gefauft. 
Let us goona party of pleasure. Wir wollen uns heute ein Vergnuͤ⸗ 
gen verſchaffen. 


He is quite at home. Er macht fids’s bequem. 

He is very conceited. Gr bildet fich viel ein. 

I have it in my hands. Sch habe es in Händen. 

I have it before my eyes. Sch habe es vor Augen. 

I consent toit, (willingly or with Sd) bin ¢ 6 zufrieden. 
pleasure). 


3d, On the use of a verb. 
Who has said mass to-day ? Mer hat heute die Meffe gelefen? 


I am with you in a moment. Sh Eomme gleich. 
We shall have a storm. Wir werden ein Gewitter 6 ¢ fo m= 
men. 
How is that? Wie geht das yu? 
Ido not scruple to do it. Sh trage kein Bedenken, 
es zu thun. 

What do you think of it? Mas halten Ste davon ? 

They will not dissuade me from Sch laffe mir das nicht ausreden. 
it. 

To buy a lottery ticket. Sn die Lotterie fe gen. 

To be born. Sur Welt Eommen*, 

To bring forth. Sur Melt bringen”. 

To doubt (to call in question). In Zweifel ziehen *. 

To lay the cloth. Den Tiſch decker. 

To set down (to compose). Shriftih auffesgen. 
4th, On the use of a preposition. 

How is your health ? Mie fteht es um Ihre Gefundheit 7 

To land, to go ashore. Ans Land treten*. 

His affairs are in a bad state. GEs ficht übel mit ihm aus, 

I bet six crowns. Sch wette um feds Thaler. 

I forgive you. Ich halte es Shnen zu gut. 


To esteem one’s self happy. Sich für gluͤcklich halten. 
To make an enemy of some one. Sich Semanden zum Feinde machen, 
I fear to be burdensome to you. Sch fürchte Ihnen zur Laft zu fallen 


OBSERVE* ALSO THE FOLLOWING IDIOMS. 


To prescribe milk-diet. Die Milchfur verordnen. | 
To copy fair. Ins Reine ſchreiben* (rein abfchreis 

ben*). 
Of one’s own accord. Aus freien Stüden. | 
We shall not live to see it. Mir werden e8 nicht erleben. ( 


It is all over with me. Es ift um mich geſchehen. 
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My head turns round (is giddy). Es wird mie ſchwindlich. 


I faint. Sch bekomme eine Ohnmacht. 
I thought you were a German by Sch hielt Sie für einen gebornen 
birth. Deutfchen. 


To live on bad terms with some Uncinig mit Semandem Ichen. 
one. 
To follow an unprofitable trade. Sid) mit brodfefen Künften abgeben*. 


This seems reasonable. Das läft fid) hören (fcheint vernünfe 
tg). 
To lose one’s reputation. Seinen guten Namen verlieren”. 
By means of. Mittelſt or vermittelft (go- 


vern the genitive). 
He has succeeded by means of Bermittelft Ihres Beiftandes ift es 


wor assistance. thm gelungen. 
e reached the shore by means Wir famen mittelft (vermittelft) eines 
of a boat. Kahnes ans Ufer. 


- Towards (to met), (Entgegen (governs the dative). 
We went to meet his father. Wir gingen feinem Vater entgegen. 
Against (in opposition to), Zuwider. 
Never act against the laws. Handle nie den Geſetzen zuwider. 


Opposite. Gegenüber. 
My house is opposite his. Mein Haus fteht dem feinigen gegens 
über. 


Obs. The prepositions entgegen, zuwider, and gegens 
über are always placed after the case which they 
govern. 


Nezt to (after). M & & ft (governs the dative). 
Next to you I like him best. Nächſt Shnen ift ee mir der Liebſte. 


Together with (besides, inclu- Qebft, fammt (govern the dative). 

ing). ° 

He lost the ducat together with Er verlor den Ducaten fammt den 
the crowns, sold the garden halern, verfaufte den Garten 
including the honse. nebft dem Haufe. 


If I were now to question you as Wenn td Sic jett fragte, wie ich in 
I used to do at the beginning unfern erften Lestionen zu thun 
of our lessons, what would pflegte (mie id) anfangs zu thun 
you answer? pflegte),. was würden Ste ant: 

werten ? 
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We found these questions at first Wir fanden anfangs diefe Fragen 


rather ridiculous, but full of 
confidence in your method, we 
answered as well as the small 
uantity of words and rules we 
then possessed allowed us. 


We were not long in finding out 
that those questions were cal- 
culated to ground us in the 
rules, and to exercise us in 
conversation, by the contradic- 
tory answers we were obliged 
to make. 


etwas lähherlih 5 allein voll Vers 
trauen auf Ihre Lebrart, beants 
werteten mir DdDicfelben, fo gut es 
ung der Heine Berrath von Mrs 
tern und Regeln (Principien), den 
wir Damals hatten, geftattete (ers 
laubte). 


Wir haben bald gemerft, taf die 


Fragen darauf berechnet waren, 
uns dur die swiderfprechenden 
Antworten, Die wir gegvungen 
waren, darauf zu geben, die Prins 
sipien (Regeln) einzufchärfen und 
ung in der Unterhaltung zu üben. 


We can now almost keep up a Seßt fünnen wir uns beinahe volls 


conversation in German. 


kommen auf deutfch (im Deutſchen) 
unterhalten. 


This phrase does not seem to us Diefer Sag feheint uns nicht legiſch 
ichti 


logically correct. 


richt 


We should be ungrateful if we Wir wicen undanfbar, wenn wir 


allowed such an opportunity 
to escape without expressing 
our liveliest gratitude to you. 
In all cases, at all events. 
The native, 
the insurmountable difficulty, 
this energetic language, 


eine fo fhöne Gelegenheit vorbei⸗ 
geben ließen, ohne Ihnen unfere 
ebbaftefte Dankbarkeit zu bezeigen. 


Auf jeden Fall. 

der Cingeborne 5 

die undberwindlide Schwierigkeit; 
diefe energifche (kraſtvolle) Sprache ; 


the acknowledginent, die Erfenntlichkeit ze 
the gratitude, the acknowledg- die Dankbarkeit 
ment, 
EXERCISES. 240, 
Will 


ou drink a cup of coffee —I thank you, I do not like 
coffee.—Then you will drink a glass of wine !—I have just drunk 
some.—Let us take a walk.—Willingly ; but where shall we go 
to 1—Come with me into my aunt’s garden ; we shall there find a 
very agreeable society.—I believe it (‚Das glaube ich gern) ; but the 
question is whether this agreeable society will admit me.—You 
are welcome every where.—What ails you, my friend ?—How do 
you like (Wie ſchmeckt Shnen) that wine ?—I like it very well (herr: 
ih); but £ have drunk enough (zur Genüge oder genug) of it.— 
Drink once more.—No, too much is unwholesome (ungefund) ; I 
know my constitution (die Natur).—Do not fall.— What is the mat- 
ter with you ?—I do not know; but my head ia giddy; I think I 
am fainting.—I think so also, for you look almost like a dead per- 
son.—What countryman are you?—I am a Frenchman.—You 


« Grfenntlidfeit is derived from erfennen, to acknowledge. Dankbarkeit 
expresses both gratitude au) acknowledgment. ‘ 
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speak German so well that I took you for a German by birth.— You 
are jesting.—Pardon me, I do not jest at all.—How long have you 
been in Germany ?—A few days.—In earnest !—You doubt it per- 
haps, because I speak German; I knew it before I came to Ger- 
many.—How did you manage to learn it so well ?—I did like the 
prudent starling (der Staar). 

Tell me, why you ate always on bad terms with your wife (die 
rau)? and why do you engage in unprofitable trades I—It costs 
so much trouble (Es foftet fo viel Mühe) to get an employment (bis 
man ein—befemmt).—And you have a good one and neglect it (es 
Bintanfegen oder bernachläffigen). Do you not think of the future ? 
— Now allow me to speak also (Jetzt laffen Sie mich aud) reden). 
All you have just said seems reasdhable, but it is not my fault (e8 
ift nicht meine Schuld), if I have lost my reputation ; it is that of my 
wife (meine Frau ift Schuld daran) ; she has sold my fin&t clothes, 
my rings, and my gold watch. Iam full of debts (voll Schulden 
fein*), and Ido not know what to do (twas ich anfangen oder thun (oll). 
—I will not excuse (entfchuldigen) your wife; but I know that you 
have also contributed (beitragen*) to your ruin (das Berderben). 
Women are generally good when they are left so. 


241. DIALOGUE. 


The master. If I were now to ask you such questions as I did 
at the beginning of our lessons, (viz.) Have you the hat which 
my brother has ! am I hungry? has he the tree of my brother’s 
garden? &c. what would you answer? 

The pupils, We are obliged (gezwungen) to confess that we 
found these questions at first rather ridiculous; but full of confi- 
dence in your method, we answered as well as the small quantity 
of words and rules we then possessed allowed us. We were in 
fact not long in finding out that these questions were calculated to 
ground us in the rules, and to exercise us in conversation, by the 
contradictory answers we were obliged to make. But now that we 
can almost keep up a conversation in the energetic language which 
you teach us, we should answer: It is impossible that we should 
have the same hat which your brother has, for two persons cannot 
have one and the same thing. To (Auf with accus.) the second 
question we should answer, that is impossible for us to know 
whether you are hungry or not. As to the last, we should say: 
that there is more than one tree in a garden, and in telling us that 
he has the treé of the garden, the phrase does not seem to us logi- 
cally correct. At all events we should be ungrateful if we allowed 
such an opportunity to escape, without expressing our liveliest 
gratitude to you for the trouble you have taken in arranging those 
wise combinations (fluge Wege einfchlagen* oder Combinationen maz 
chen), to ground us almost imperceptibly (beinahe unmerfltd)) in the 
rules, and exercise us in the conversation of a language which, 
taught in any other way, presents (darbicten*) to foreigners, and 
even to natives, almost insurmountable difficulties. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED AND SECOND LESSON.— §undert und 
weite Lection. 


To avoid death, with which he Um dem Tode zu entgehen, der ihm 
was threatened, he took to beverftand (womit cr bedrehet 
flight. war), nahm (ergriff) er dic Flucht. 

I warrant you (I answer for it). + Sch ftche Ihnen dafür. 

So goes the world. t So geht es in der Melt. 

But must one not be a fool to Aber müßte man nicht cin Narr fein, 
remain in a place bombarded wenn man an einem von Ungarn 
by Hungarians ? bombardirten Orte bleiben wetite ? 

The deuce take the Hungariatls ¢ Daf die Ungarn, welche keine 


who gage no quarter! Gnade geben (welche gar nicht 
. fchenen), beim Henker wären ! 
Will you be my guest } Mellen Sie mein Gaft fein ? 


Wollen Sie mit mir cffen ? 
Semanden zu Gaſt bitten®. 
semanden zum Mittageffen einla: 


Will you dine with me ? 


To invite some one. to dinner. 


den®. 
I have ordered your favourite } Sch habe Shre Leitfpeife zubereiten 
dish. laſſen. 


There is nothing like a good Es geht nichts über ein gutes Stück 
piece of roast meat. Braten. 


The roast meat, der Braten, das Gebratene 5 
the guilty, der Schuldige ; 

the Innocent, der Unſchuldige; 

a good (jovial) companion, ein luftiger Bruder ; 

the husband, der Mann (Ehemann). 


Einen Cfel an einer Eache habın*. 
To be disgusted with a thing. 2 Einer Sache (genitive) überdrüffig 
fein®, 
T Frifch gewagt tft halo gewonnen. 
(Sprihmert.) 


Who hazards gains. 
Nothing venture nothing have. 
To strike (in speaking of light- + Ginfhlagen*. 


ning). 
The lightning has struck. t &6 hat eingefchlagen. 
The lightning struck the ship. +} Dir Blig ſchlug ins Echiff. 
While my brother was on the Als mein Bruder auf der offenen 


open sea a violent storm rose See (eder auf dem heben Meere) 


unexpectedly the lightning 
struck the ship which it set 
on fire, and the whole crew 
jumped into the sea to save 
themselves by swimming. 


war, erhob fich (fam unvermurker) 
ein heftiger Eturm; der Mig 
ſchlug ins Schiff, das cr anzünde⸗ 
te, und das ganze Echiffsnelt 
ſprang (ſtuͤrzte fich) ing Meer, um 
fih mit Echwimmen zu retten. 
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He was struck with fright, Er wurde ven Schrecken befallen 
when he saw that the fire (erfchraf heftig), alg er fab, daß 
was gaining on all sides. das Feuer auf allen Seiten um 

ſich griff. , 

He did not know what todo. f Gr mußte nicht, wozu cr fich ents 
fchließen follte. 

Er medte nadhfinnen, wie er wollte 


He reflected in vain. Er fann vergeblich, nach. 


In vain. Vergeblich, vergebene, umfenft. 
To reflect (to hesitate). Eich befinnen* (Part. past, befon= 
nen). 
He hesitated no longer. ¢ Er befann fich nicht länger. 


I have not heard of him yet. Sd habe ned Eeine Nachricht von 
ihm erhatten. 
My friend who was present told Mein Freund, welcher zugegen war, 
me all this, hat mit alles dieſes erzählt. 
What would have become of § Wie wäre es mir ergangen ? 
me‘? Was wäre aus nıir geworden ? 


A FEW MORE IDIOMS. 


It is a fortnight (a week) since Vierzehn (acht) Tage lang bin ich 
- I was out. nicht aufgegangen. 

Will you not go out to-day? Sie werden dech heute aufgehen ? 

I would not importune you. Sch wil Shnen nicht beſchwerlich 


allen. 
He has nothing to live upon. Gr hat nichts zu eben. 
I board and lodge him. . Sch gebe ihm freien Tifch und Woh⸗ 
nun 
The mystery will be discovered. Die Sache wird fhen an den Zag 
kommen. 


They are going to lay the cloth. Man wird bald den Tiſch dedfen. 
He lives high (feasts, eats, and Er ift und trinft gut. 
drinks well). 


Have you done 3 Eind Sie fertig 7 

What is his business, Da mag cr zufeben. 

To do one’s best. Erin Aeußerſtes thun*. 

He has assisted me. Gr ift mir zur Gand gegangen. 

. We must not be too particular. Wir milffen es fo genau nicht nehs 
men. 

He is not to be blamed for not Es ift ihm nicht zu verdenfen, daß er 
doing it. es nicht thut. 

The book is out of print; it was Das Buch ift vergriffen ; es war bet 
publised by N. N. verlegt. 

Will you please to take a plain Wellen Cie mit einem einfachen 
supper with us } Abendeffen bei ung fürfieb (oder 


verlieh) nehmen ? 
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The general has been defeated Der Feldherr ift aufs Haupt gefchlas 
and the army routed. gen und die Armee über den Haus 
fen geworfen worden. 
The angel, der Engel ; 
the masterpiece, das Meiiterftüd ; 
her physiognomy, ihre Sefichtsbildung ; 
the expression, der Ausdrud ; 
her shape, . ihre Geftalt ; 
the action, bie Handlung 3 
the look, der Anblid ; 
the contentment, die Zufriedenheit ; 
the respect, die Ehrfurcht 5 
. the admiration, die Bewunderung; 
the charm, the grace, die Anmuth ; 
the demeanour, the manners, das Benehmen ; 
thin (slender), ſchlank; 
fascinating (engaging), einnehmend 5 
ravishingly, gum Entzliden ; 
uncommonly well, gang vortrefflich ; 


perfectly well, volllommen. 
Her look inspires respect and Shr Anblic fiöpt Ehrfurcht und Bes 
admiration. rounderung ein. 
Allow me, my lady, to introduce Erlauben Gie, gnädige Frau, daf 
to you Mr. G., an old friend id Shnen Herrn von ©, als einen 


of our family. le Freund meines Haufes vor= 
elle. 
I am delighted to become ac- Sc freue mich fehr, mein Herr, Ihre 
uainted with you. Bekanntichaft zu machen. 
I shall do all in my power to Ich werde alles Mögliche thun, um 
deserve your good opinion. mid) ae Gewogenheit würdig 
gu machen. 


Allow me, ladies, to introduce to Erlauben Sie, meine Damen, daß 
you Mr. B., whose brotherhas id Ihnen Herren von B. vorftelle, 
rendered such eminent ser- deſſen Bruder Shrem Vetter fo 


vices to your cousin. große Dienfte geleiftet hat. 
How happy we are to see you at Wie fehr find wir erfreut, Sie bei 
our house! ung gu fehen | 


EXERCISES. 242. 


Why do you hide yourself?—I am obliged to hide myself, for it 
is all over with me if my father hears that I have taken to flight; but 
there was no other means (fein anderes Mittel übrig oder nicht anders 
möglich fein*) to avoid death, with which I was threatened.—You 
have been very wrong in leaving (verlaffen*) your regiment, and 
your father will be very angry (che böfe oder gornig fein*) when he 

ears of it, I warrant you.—But must one not be a fool to remain 
in a place bombarded by Hungarians !—The deuce take the Hun- 
garians, who give no quarter !—They have beaten and robbed (aués 
pländern) me, and (never) in my life have I done them any harm.— 
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So goes the world, the innocent very often suffer for the guilty.— 
Did you know Mr. Zweifel t—I did know him, for he often worked 
for our house.—One of my friends has just told me that he has 
drowned himself, and that his wife has blown out her brains with 
a pistol (Lesson XCV.).—I can hardly believe it; for the man 
whom you are speaking of was always a jovial companion, and 
good companions do not drown themselves.—His wife is even said 
to have written on the table before she killed herself: * Who haz- 
ards gains; I have nothing more to lose, having lost my good hus- 
band. I am disgusted with this world, where there is nothing 
constant (beftändig) except (als) inconstancy (die UnbeftindigEcit). 
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Will you be my guest !—I thank you ; a friend of mine has in- 
vited me to dinner: he has ordered my favourite dish._— What dish 
is it —It is milk-food.—As for me (Was mich anbelangt), I do not 
like milk-food : there is nothing like a good piece of roast beef or 
veal (Rinde: oder Kalbsbraten) —What has become of your young- 
est brother —He has suffered shipwreck in going to America. 
You must give me an account of that (Erzählen Ste mir dod) bag) — 
Very willingly. Being on the open sea,a greatstorm arose. The 
lightning struck the ship and set it on fire. The crew jumped into 
the sea to save themselves by swimming. My brother knew not 
what to do, having never learnt to swim. He reflected in vain; 
he found no means to save his life. He was struck with fright 
when he saw that the fire was gaining on all sides. He hesitated 
no longer, and jumped into the sea.—Well (Mun), what has be- 
come of him ?—I do not know, having not heard of him yet.—But 
who told you all that —My nephew, who was there, and who saved 
himself.—As you are talking of your nephew (Da Sie gerade von 
Shrem Neffen fprechen), where is he at present !—He is in Italy.— 
Is it long since you heard from him ?—I have received a letter from 
him to-day.— What does he write to you !—He writes to me that 
he is going to marry a young woman who brings (jubringen*) him 
a hundred thousand crowns.—Is she handsome !—Handsome as 
an ange) ; she is a master-piece of nature. Her physiognomy is 
mild and full of expression; her eyes are the finest in (von) the 
world, and her mouth is charming (allerfiebft). She is neither too 
tall nor too short: her shape is slender; all her actions are full of 
grace, and her manners very engaging. Her look inspires respect 
and admiration. She has also a great deal of wit (der Verftand) ; 
she speaks several languages, dances uncommonly well, and sings 
ravishingly. My nephew finds in her but one defect (der Fehler) — 
And what is that defect !—She is affected (macht Anfprüche).— There 
is nothing perfect in the world. How happy you are (Wie glüdlich 
find Sie) ! you are rich, you have a good wife, pretty children, a 
fine house, and all you wish (for).—Not all, my friend. —What do 
you desire more ®—Contentment ; for ye know that he only is 

appy who is contented. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED AND THIRD LESSON. — Sundert und 
dritte Lection. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON GERMAN CONSTRUCTION. 


The fundamental principle of German construction 
is this: the word which, after the subject, expresses 
the principal idea, is always placed after those words 
which only express accessory ideas. It has the advan- 
tage of attracting and of keeping up and increasing 
the attention to the end of the phrase. . 

The word which least defines the subject is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence, then come those 
words which define it in a higher degree, so that the 
word which most determines the meaning of the 
phrase is at the end. 

According to this we place the words in the follow- 
ing order: 

Ist, The adverb of negation nidjt, when it relates 
to the verb of the subject. Ex. Gein Sater beantwortet 

1 


meinen Brief nidjt, his father does not answer my letter. 
2d, The other adverbs relating to the verb of the 
1 2 


subject. Ex. Gie fdjreiben Shren Grief nicht gut, you do 
not write your letter well. 
3d, The preposition with the case it governs, or in 
its stead the adverbs of place: da, bier, and their com- 
pounds: daher, dahin, as well as the demonstrative ad- 
verbs compounded of ba and hier, as: damit, davon, 
1 


hiervon, darauf, darüber, &c. Ex. Er antwortete nicht 
2 3 


höflich auf meinen Brief, he did not answer my letter 
1 2 3 

politely. Gr antwortete nidjt fdhnell darauf, he did not 

answer it quickly. 

Obs. When the verb of the subject has several ca- 
ses with their prepositions, that which defines it the 
most exactly follows all the others, the determination 
of time always preceding that of place. Ex. Gr trat 
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wegen feiner Unfchuld mit fröhlichem Gefichte vor bas Gericht 


(which defines most exactly), on account of his inno- 
cence he appeared before his judges with a joyful 
countenance. Der Gefühllofe blieb an piefem Tage (time), 
auf der fehönften Flur (place), bei aller Schönheit der reizens 
den Natur (place) dennoch ohne alle Empfindung (which de- 
fines most exactly), the insensible man, remained on 
that day without the least emotion, though in the most 
beautiful field and surrounded by all the beauty of 
charming nature. 1 

4th, The predicate of the subject. Ex. Sd) bin nicht 

2 3 4 
imnter mit feiner Antwort zufrieden, I am not always 
satisfied with his answer. 

5th, The separable particles of compound verbs, as 
wellasall those words which are considered as separ- 
able particles, inasmuch as they complete the sense of 
the verb (Obs. A, Lesson LXVIL), as: auswendig 
lernen, to learn by heart; in Acht nehmen*, to take 
care; zu Mittag effen*, to dine, &c. Ex. Warum ging 

1 2 


er nicht öfter mit Shnen aus ? why did he not go out with 
you oftener ? 

6th, The verb in the infinitive. Ex. Gr fann Ihnen 

1 2 2 6 

nicht immer fchnell auf Shren Brief antworten, he cannot 
always answer your letter quickly. 

Tth, The past participle or the infinitive, when they 
form with the auxiliarya compound tense of the verb. 

1 2 3 7 


Ex. Gr hat mir nicht immer höflich Darauf geantwortet, he 

has not always answered it politely. &r wird Shnen 
1 2 3 7 

nicht immer fo höflich auf Ihren Brief antworten. 

*,* These remarks apply to the natural order of 
ideas; but the German language is so much subject to 
inversions, that we must sometimes deviate from them, 
according to the stress which we wish to put on cer- 
tain words, or the strength and importance we wish 
to give them in the sentence. See the following 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX 
OR CONSTRUCTION. 


Ist, When the.adjective which precedes the noun 
is accompanied by some words that relate to, or define 
it, they are placed immediately before it. Ex. Eine 
gegen Sebermann höfliche Frau, a woman polite towards 
everybody. ‘Shr Sie herzlich liebendes Kind, your child 
that loves you from all his heart. (Lesson XCIII.) 

2d, Personal pronouns, when not in the nomina- 
tive, as well as reflexive pronouns (Lesson LXX.) are 
placed after the verb. Ex. Sich liebe Dich, I love thee. 
Er liebt mich, he loves me. Sch wünfche Ihnen einen guten 
Morgen, I wish you a good morning. Meine Schweiter 
befindet fid) wohl, my sister is well. 

Obs. When the accusative is a personal pro- 
noun, it precedes the dative, if not, it follows it. Ex. 
Geben Sie meinem Bruber das Bud)? do you 
give the book to my brother? sch gebe es ihm, I do 
give it to him. Machen Sie Shrer Frau Gemahlinn meine 
Empfehlung, present my compliments to your lady. 

ab es bem Water, I gave it to the father. (Lesson 
VII.) But if we wish to put a particular stress on 
the dative, we must put it after the accusative. Ex. 
Er erzählte bie ganze Gefchichte feiner Frau, he told his wife 
the whole history. Here the whole strength of the 
sentence falls on the words feiner Frau. 

Obs. B. When the case of the verb is a genitive, 
it is always preceded by the accusative, whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or not. Ex. Sd) verfidere Sie meiner 
Syochachtung, I assure you of my esteem. Man hat den 
Wefangenen des Verbrechens überwieſen, the prisoner has 
been convicted of the crime. (Lesson L XIV.) 

3d, The infinitive and past participle are always 
preceded by their cases, or in other words, the infini- 
tive and past participle aiways stand at the end of the 
sentence. Ex. Ich werde morgen aufs Land gehen, I shall 
go into the country to-morrow. Gr ift geitern dahin ges 
gangen, he went thither yesterday. Ich werde Shnen das 
Bud) geben, I shall give you the book. Gr hat es mir ges 
fagt, he has told it tome. (Lessons XXIV. and XLIL) 
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Obs. A. When two or several infinitives, two past 
participles, or a past pernciple and an infinitive de- 
pend on each other, the first in English becomes the 

1 2 


last in German. Ex. Sie Fonnen ihn fprechen hören, you 
2 

may hear him peak; ; ic werd⸗ heute nicht foagieren gehen 

fönnen, 1 I shall not be able to zo a walking to-day; fein 


Haus ift verfauft wo den, his house has been sold. 
(Lesson LXXI.) 
Obs. B. The two infinitives or participles, &c., not 
depending on each other, follow the English construc- 
1 2 


tion. Ex. Man muß Gott lieben und verehren, we must 
1 2 

love and honour God ; fie wird geliebt und gelobt, she is 
1 2 

loved and praised. (Lesson LXXI.) 


4th, The verb of the subject (in compound tenses 
the auxiliary) is removed to the end when the phrase 
begins, (a) with a conjunction, as: ale, da, ob, daß, 
weil, wenn,* &c. (5) with a relative pronoun, as: der, 
welder, wer, meaning he who, and waé, that which ; (c) 
after the relative adverb, wo, and all the prepositions 
combined with it, as: wodurch, womit, wovon, &c. Ex. 
Als ich fie zum erften Male fah, when I saw her for the 
first time. Ich wünfchte, Daß er mitginge, I wish he would 
go with us. Gr liebt Sie nicht, weil Sie ihn beleidigt has 
ben, he does not love you, because you have offended 
him. Warten Sie, bid ich mein Geld befomme, wait till I 
receive my money. Wenn td) ed gewußt hätte, had I 
known that. Lefen Cie das Buch, welches id) Ihnen gelies 
hen habe? do you read the book which I haye lent 
you? Wiſſen Sie nicht, wo er gewefen it? do You not 
know where he has been ? Können Eie mir nicht fagen, 
was aus ihm geworben ift? can you not tell me what 


« For conjunctions which do not remove the verb to the end of the phrase 
vee Lesson Ixr. , 
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has become of him? Das ift es eben, wodurch er einen 
fo großen Schaden erlitten hat, wovon er fid) ſchwerlich wieder 
erholen wird, it is precisely that, by which he has sus- 
tained such a loss, as he will find it difficult to recover 
from. (Lesson XLVIL) . 

Obs. A. When a proposition in which the verb is 
required at the end of the sentence, contains one of 
the auxiliaries fein and werden, or one of the verbs 
burfen, formen, lafjen, müffen, follen, wollen, joined to an 
infinitive, these take their place immediately after the 
infinitive. Ex. Wenn Sie das Pferd kaufen wollen, if you 
wish to buy the horse. (Lesson LXIX.) But when 
not governed by a conjunctive word, they stand before 
the infinitive and its case. Ex. Wollen Sie das Pferd 
faufen ? Do you wish to buy the horse ? 

Obs. B. Incidental or explanatory propositions are 
placed immediately after the word which they define, 
or at the end of the principal proposition. Ex. G8 ift 
fchwer, einen Feind, welcher wachſam tft, zu überfallen, or: 
es ift fchwer, einen Feind zu überfallen, welcher wachſam iſt. 
(Lesson LX. 

Obs. C. en there are at the end of a sentence 
two infinitives, two past participles, or an infinitive 
and a past participle, the verb which the conjunction 
requires at the end, may stand either before or after 
them. Ex. Wenn Sie Shre Lection werben ftudirt haben, 
or: ftubdirt haben werden, fo werde ich Shnen fagen, was Sie 
zu thun haben, when you have studied your lesson, I 
shall tell you what you have to do. (Lesson LXXXI.) 


ON THE TRANSPOSITION OF THE SUBJECT AFTER ITS VERB. 


5th, Whenever a sentence begins with any other 
word than the subject or nominative, its order is in- 
verted, and in all inversions the subject stands after 
the verp in simple, and after the auxiliary in compound 
tenses Mensen LVII). From this rule must be ex- 
cepted conjunctive words which serve to unite senten- 
ces. They leave the subject in its place and remove 
the verb to the end of the sentence (Lesson XLVIL. 
and Rule 4th above). 
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A German sentence may begin with an adverb, a 
preposition and its case, a case, an adjective, a parti- 
ciple or an infinitive. Ex. Seute gehe ich nidt aus, 
I do not go out to-day ; morgen werde ich Cie befuchen, 
to-morrow I shall come to see you; im Anfange fchuf 
Gott Himmel und Erde, in the beginning God made 
heaven and earth. Bon feinen Kindern fpradı 
er, he spoke of his children. Bei Shnen habe ich 
mein Bud) vergeffen, I forgot my book at your house. Den 
Menfchen madıt fein Wille groß und Hein (Schiller), his will 
makes a man great and little. Reich ift er nicht, aber 
gelehrt, he is not rich, but learned. Geliebt wird er nidjt 
aber gefürchtet, he is not loved, but feared. Echaden fann 
Seder, aber nüten fann nur der Weiſe und Gute, any man 
can do injury, but the wise and good only can be use- 
ful. (Lesson LVIII.) 

6th, The subject is placed after the verb in an in- 
version of propositions, that is, when that which ought 
to stand first, is placed after, and forms, as it were, 
the complement of the other. In other words: the 
subject is placed after its verb in the second member 
of a compound phrase (Lesson LXXVIL). An inver- 
sion of propositions takes place, when the first propo- 
sition begins witha conjunction. Ex. Dafer Gie liebt, 
weiß id) (for: ich weiß, baß er Sie liebt), I know that 
he loves you. ‘Se fleißiger ein Schüler ift, defto fchnellere 
Fortfchritte macht er, the more studious a pupil is, the 
more progress he makes. Wenn ich reich wäre, jo hatte 
ich Fremde, I should have friends, if I weresich. Nady 
dem wir die Stadt verlaffen hatten, gog der Feind in 
biefelbe ein, when we had left the town, the enemy en-. 
tered it (Lesson LXXXI.). 

Obs. In transposing the phrase there is no inversion 
of propositions. Ex. Der Feind zog in die Stadt ein, 
nachdem wir biefelbe verlaffen hatten, the enemy entered 
the town, after we had left it (Lesson LXXVIL). 

7th, The subject also follows its verb, when in an 
inversion of propositions, the conjunction wenn is left 
out in the first. Ex. Sft bas Wetter günftig (for: 
wenn bag Wetter gituftig ift), fo werbe ich diefe Reife in acht 


Tagen antreten, if the weather is favourable J shall set 
out in a week (Lesson LXXXL). 

The same is the case with the conjunction ob, 
whether. Ex. Sch weiß nicht, ſchlafe oter wade th 
(for: ob id) fihlafe oder wache), I do not know whether I 
am asleep or awake; and all compound eonjunctions, 
such as: obgleich, obfchon, wenn gleich, wenn fchon, though. 
Ex. Vin ich gleich (fchen) nicht reich (for: ob or wenn ich 
gleich nicht reich bin), fo bin ich Doch zufrieden, though I am 
not rich, I am nevertheless contented. 

Obs. Adverbs of comparison, such as : wie, as; gleich 
wie, the same as; nicht nur—fondern aud, not only—but 
also, &c., make the nominative of the second member 
go after the verb, but not that of the first (this ob- 
servation is included in Rule 6. above). Ex. Wie (or 
gleichwie) das Meer vom Winte bewegt wird, alfo wird 
ein Mann von feinen Leidenfchaften bewegt, as the sea 
is agitated by the winds, so a man is agitated by his 
passions. 

8th, Some conjunctions, when beginning a sentence, 
make the nominative go after its verb, as: teh, how- 
ever; denned, nevertheless ; gleichwohl, notwithstand- 
ing ; teffen ungeachtet, for all that; nichts defto weniger, 
nevertheless ; hingegen, im Gegentheil, on the contrary. 
(This rule is included in Rule 5.) Ex. Deffen ungeady 
tet haben Sie niemals meinen Wunſch erfüllen wollen, 
for all that you were never willing to accomplish my 
desire ; doch {chried er, er fonnte nicht fommen, however 
he wrotesthat he could not come. | 

9th, The subject follows its verb when the phrase is 
interrogative or ejaculatory. Ex. Lernen Shre 
Herren Brüder dentſch? do your brothers learn 
German? Wie glidlid) find Sie! or Wie find Sie 
fo glüdlih! how happy you are! (Lesson XXXIL and 
LXXXVIIL) 

Obs. When the subject is a personal or an interro- 
gative pronoun, the construction of the interrogative 
sentence is the same as in English. Ex. Sft er zu 
SHanfe? is he at home? Sind Ihre Fraulein Schweftern 
in dem Garten? are your sisters inthe garden? Wer 
it ba? who is there? Was haben Sie gethan? what 








a 
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have you done? Welcher Knabe hat diefe Bücher gefauft, 
und wen hat er fie verehrt? which boy has bought those 
books, and to whom has he given them? Was fitr eis 
nen Tagen haben Sie gefauft ? what carriage have you 
bought ! 

10th, The subject not only stands after the verb, but 
also after all. the words relating'to it, when the sen- 
tence begins with the indefinite pronoun ed. Ex. Es 
lebrt und Die Erfahrung, experience teaches us. 
Es ift nicht alle Lage eine fo gute Gelegenheit, there is not 
every day such good opportunity. 

11th, In inversions where the subject stands after 
its verb, it may take its place either after or before 
the other cases, if they are personal pronouns, and if 
the subject is a substantive. Ex. Heute gibt mein Lehrer 
mir ein Buch, or heute gibt mir mein Lehrer ein Buch, to-day 
ıny master will give me a book. Geftern gab mein Lelys 
rer ed mir, or geftern gab eg mir mein Tehrer, my master 
gave it tome yesterday. Ober gleidy ganz entitellt war, 
erfannte ihn doch fein Sohn, or erfannte fein Sohn ihn ded), 
though he was quite disfigured, nevertheless his son 
recognized him. 

12th, But if the subject is likewise a personal pro- 
noun, or if the other cases are substantives, it must 
precede. Ex. Geftern gab er ed mir (not es mir er), yes- 
terday he gave it tome. Daher liebt der Schüler den Lehr 
rer (not liebt ben ehrer der Schüler), therefore the pupil 
loves his master. Deffen ungeachtet erfannte der Sohn den 
Rater (not den Vater der Sohn), nevertheless the son re- 
cognised his father. 


exercises. 244. 


A stranger having sold some false jewels (der falſche Edelſtein) to 
a Roman empress (die römiiche Kaijerinn), she asked (ferdern ven) 
her hasband (to make) a signal example (of him) (dic auffallende 
Genugthuung). The emperor, a most excellent and clement prince 
(der ein fehr gnädiger umd milder Kürft war), finding it impossible to 
pacify (beruhigen) her, condemned the jeweller to be thrown to the 
wild beasts (zum Kampfe mit den wilden Thieren). The empress re- 
solved to be present (Senge) with her whole court (dir Hefftaat) at 
the punishment of the unfortunate man (feines Tedes). As he was 
led into the arena (auf den Kampfplag gerührt wurde), he expected to 
die (fd) auf den Tod gefaßt machen) ; but instead (flatt governs the 
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genitive) of a wild beast a lamb (das Samm) came up to him and 
caressed him (weiches ihm Tiebfofete). The empress, furious (duferft 
aufgebracht) at the deception (fic) zum Beften gehalten zu fehen), com- 
plained bitterly of it (fich bitter defivegen beflagen) to (bei) the em- 
peror. He answered: “I punished the criminal (der Berbreder) 
according (nad) to the law of retaliation (das Wiedervergettungsredt). 
He deceived (betrügen*) you, and he has. been deceived in his turn 
(wieder).” 
245. ; 


The bakers of Lyons, having gone to Mr. Dugas (zu Semandem 
fommen*), the provost (der Stadtridter), to ask his permission (Ses 
manden um Erlaͤubniß bitten®) to raise the price of bread (mit dem 
Brede aufsufchlagen), he answered that he would take their petition 
into consideration (ct wolle den Gegenftand ihrer Bitte unterfuchen). 
As they took leave (weggehen*), they contrived to slip (ließen fie uns 
bent ft) a purse containing (mit) two hundred Louis d’ors (der Louits 
d’er) on the table.— When they returned, in the full conviction (nidt 
grostfeln) that the purse had been a powerful advocate in their favour 

wirkſam für eine Sache fprechen*), the provost said to them: * Gen- 
tlemen, I have weighed (abmägen) your reasons (der Grund) in the 
scale of justice (die Wagichale der Gerechtigkeit), and I have found 
them wanting (nicht vellmichtia). I have not thought it expedient 
(I hielt nicht dafur) by a fictitious raising of price (unter einer unge⸗ 
ünderen Sheurung) to make the publie (das Publifum) suffer: I 
ave, however (Übrigens), distributed (vertheilen) your money to (uns 
ter with accus.) the two hospitals of the town, for I concladed (ich 
gute) you could not intend it for any other purpose (Dev Gebraud). 
eanwhile (Jd habe eingcfehen) as you are able to give such alms 
(felche Alınefen zu geben), it is evident you are no losers (verlieren®) 
by your trade (Das Gewerbe). 


246. 
THE PHYSICIAN TAKEN IN (b6etregen). 


A physician of (in) Dublin, who was rather old (welder ſchen 
giemlich bejabrt war), but who was very rich and in extensive prac- 
tice (in großem Rufe ftehen*), went one day to receive a considerable 
(ziemlich gro$) sum of money in bank notes and in gold. As he was 
returning home with (beladen mit) this sum, he was stopped (anhal⸗ 
ten*) by a man who appeared out of breath (aufer Athen), owing to 
the speed with which he had run (weil er zu fehnell gelaufen war). 
This man asked him (Und der ihn bat) to come to see his wife, 
whom a violent diarrhea retained in bed dangerously ill (an einem 
heftigen Kluffe gefährlich frank darnicder fiegen*) ; he added that it was 
urgent she should have immediate advice (dof ſchleunige Hilfe ſehr 
nethwendig wäre), and at the same time promised the physican his 
guinea fee (eine Guince für einen Befuch). ® 

The physician, who was very avaricious (geljig), was pleased at 
the prospect of gaining his guinea (eilte fie zu verdienen) ; he direc- 
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ted zu) the man to lead the way (Semandem ben Weg zeigen), 
and rn dead to follow. He was ted. to a house situated (fehen“) 
in a remote (cntlcgcen) street, and made to ascend to the third story 
(in das dritte Stedwerf), where he was admitted into a room, the 
door of which was immediately (alfebald) locked (verichließen*). 
The guide (Der Fihrer) then presenting (darreichen*) a pistol with 
one hand, and with the other an empty (leer) purse, which was 
open, spoke as follows (hierauf redete der Führer den erſchrockenen Arzt 
felgendermaßen an, indem, &c.). 

‘Here is my wife: yesterday she was seized with a violent 
diarrhea (an einem heftigen Bauchfluffe leiden*), which has reduced 
her to the state (in den 3uftand verfeßen) in which you (now) see 
her; you are one of our most eminent (gefdhidt) physicians, and I 
know you are better able than any one to cure her. I am besides 
(überdies) aware that you possess the best remedy for her; haste 
then to employ (anwenden) it, unless you prefer swallowing (vers 
fcbiucten) the two leaden pills (die Pille) contained in this instru- 
ment.”? The doctor made a horrible face (das abſcheuliche Geſicht), 
but obeyed. He had several bank notes and a hundred and twen- 
ty-five guineas rolled up (in Mellen); he placed the latter (Die {cs 
tvrn) into the purse, as he had been desired (geduldig), hoping thus 
to save his bank notes. 

But the thief (der Gauner) was up to this, and was perfectly 
aware of his having them in his pocket (wufte, daß er fie in der Bas 
ſche hatte). + Wait,’” said he, “it would not be fair (billig) that 
you should kave performed (verrichten) so miraculous a cure (Die 
Kur) without remuneration (ver re § I promised you a guinea 
for your visit, I am a man of honour (der Mann ven Ehre), and 
bere it is; but I know that you carry about your person (bei fich 
haben) several little recipes (dat Recept, plur. e) most efficacious 
(ibe wirfiam) as preventives against the return (die Riidfehr) of the 

isorder (Dag Uebel) you have just removed (heilen); you must be 
so kind as to leave them with me.” The bank-notes immediately 
took the same road as the guineas had done. Tho thief, then 
keeping his pistol concealed beneath his cloak (der Mantel), ac- 
companied the doctor into the street (hierauf führte der Gauner, ins 
dem— wieder zurüd) requesting him to make no noise. He stopped 
him (jteben laffen*) at the corner (an der Eds) of a street, and for- 
bidding (verbieten*) him to follow, suddenly (möglich) disappeared, 
to seek, in a distant part of the town (das entlegene Stadtviertel), 
another habitation (die Wohnung). 


247. DIALOGUE (die Unterredung) 


BETWEEN A FATHER AND MOTHER ON THE HAPPINESS (daB 
Wohl) oF THEIR CHILDREN. 


Countess. Forgive me for having disturbed (werfen laffen*) 
you so early ; but I wanted to speak to you on matters of im- 
por aneo. 


Count. You alarm (beumrubigen) me . . . . I see that you 
have been crying; what has happened, my dear (theuer)? 

Countess. Lown! am a little agitated (unruhig); but I have 
nothing unpleasant (Unangenebmes) to communicate (mitrheilen) ; 
on the contrary. 

Count. From your emotion (die Bewegung), I should guess 
Emily to be the cause of it (daß von— die Rede ift). 

Countess. It is true .... My sister came this morning 
with a proposal (eine Heirath vorfdlagen*) for her. 

Count. Well? 

Countess. The gentleman who asks her (in marriage) is en- 
dowed with (befigen*) all the advantages (der Vorzug) of birth 
(die Geburt) and fortune (da® Gli). His merit is acknowl- 
edged (anerfennen) by all. He is thirty; his person agreeable ; 
he loves Emily, and even refuses the fortune (die Außfteuer) 
which we should give her, stating his affection to be secured by 
her only (verlangt nur fie). 

Count. But how comes it that you are not overjoyed at this 
(außer fid) vor Freude fein*)? Iam very anxious (vor Begiers 
de brennen) to learn his name. 

Countess. You know him; he often comes here, and you 
like, him exceeding i —— 

ount. Pra ify (befriedigen) my curiosity. 

Countess. iti the Com of Moncald .. a . 

Count. The Count of Moncalde! a foreigner ; but he prob- 
aly (wabrfdeinlid) intends to settle (fid) niederlaffen”) in 

nce? ... 

Countess. Alas! he has declared that he can promise no- 
thing (feine Verpflichtung eingehen”) on that score (die Hinfidht) ; 
this is informing us (erflären) clearly (deutlid)) enough, that he 
intends to return to his own country. 

Count. And you would nevertheless accept him for your 
daughter ? 

Countess. I have known him (Umgang mit Jemandem bas 
ben*) for four years. I am thoroughly acquainted with his 
disposition (der Character). There cannot be a more virtuous 
(tugendhaft) or estimable ({dagenswerth) man. He is very 
clever and agreeable (voll Geift und Annehmlidfeit fein*), has 
much good feeling (gefühlvolſ), is well informed (unterrichtet), 
and perfectly devoid of affectation (unaffectirt). He is a passion- 
ate admirer of talent (einen leidenſchaftlichen Gefdymad für Tas 
lente baben*) ; in short (mit einem Worte) he possesses every 
quality (die Eigenfchaft) that can answer my daugbter’s happi- 
ness (glitlid) madyen). How can I reject him (fie ihm verfas 
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gen)? Surely, my love (mein Freund), you do not think me so 
selfish (eined jolden Egoismus fähig balten*). 

Count (taking her hand) (jie bei der Hand faffend). But 
can I consent to a sacrilice (dad Opfer) that would make you for 
ever (auf immer) unhappy? Besides (Uederdies) I never could 
bring myself to part from Emily.—She is my daughter; more 
than that even, her amiable disposition is your work. In Emi- 
ly I find your sense (der Geijt) and your virtues. No, I cannot 
Bart (fid) trennen) from her. I am looking forward with so much 

elight (fd) eine fo füge Vorftellung von dem Vergnügen machen) 
to her entrance into the world (fie in Die Welt eingeführt zu fes 
ben)! I am in much hopes of her shining in it (ihres guten Crs 
Folge Darin su genieGen). — How gratifying (wie theuer) to me 

ill be the praise (dad Cob) bestowed (ertheilen) on her ! — for 
I am convinced (da ich Dad Bewußtſein babe), that to your care 
of her (die Sorgfalt) alone, my love, she will be indebted for 
whatever success she may obtain. After having devoted (wits 
men) the best years of your life to her education, can you now 
give her up, and see her torn from (entreigen* with dative) your 
arms and her country ; can you consent thus to lose in one mo- 
ment the fruit of (von) fifteen years of anxiety (Miüpe und Arbeit)? 

Countess. I have laboured for her happiness, and (have) not 
(sought) to educate ((ringen*) a victim to my own vanity. 
beseech you, consider (tetenfen*) also the great and unhoped 
for advantages of the match (die Verbindung) now in agitation 
(weiche man uné anbietet). Think of the smallness (die Mittel⸗ 
mafigfeit) of her fortune. Consider the excellence and amiable 
disposition, the high birth and immense (unermeßlidy) fortune of 


her future husband!— It is true, I shall be separated from 


Emily, but she will never forget me . . . this thought will be 
my consolation, and without fear for her future life (über Das 
Schickſal Emiliens beruhigt), I shall be able to bear any other 
trial (alles ertragen). 

Count. But will Emily herself be able to bring herself to 
leave you? 

Countess. She has always been accustomed to obey the dic- 
tates of reason (die Vernunft vermag alled über fie). I am wil- 


“ling to believe this will cost her some effort (die Anftrengung 


wird ibr fdywer fallen) ; but if she does not dislike (Semandem 
miffallen*) the temper and person of Mr. de Monealde, I can 
answer (auf fid) nehmen”) for her compliance (fie zu bewegen), 
however painful (fdymwterig) the sacrifice (zu tiefem Opfer). 

short I entreat (befchwöre) you to entrust entirely to (fih gang 
verlaffen* auf) me the care (wegen der Sorge) of her happiness. 


Count. Well (®oblan), since you wish it, I will give my 
consent. You have indeed, my dear, earned (erwerben*) for 
‘yourself a right (Bas Redyt) to dispose of your daughter (über thr 
Schickſal zu entfcheiden), which I will not dispute (ftreitig made). 
I know you will sacrifice (aufopfern) yourself for the sake of 
one so dear to you (für Diefen fo theuern Gegenftand). —I fore- 
see (vorausfeben*) that I shall not have your fortitude (der Diutd), 
but I admire, and can no longer withstand (miderftehen*) (your 
argument).—Still (Sedod)) think, what sorrow (wieviel Kummer) 
you are preparing for yourself (fid bereiten) ; how shall I my- 
self support your grief and my own, your tears and those of 
Emily? 

Countess. Do not fear (befitrdten) that I should cloud (beuns 
rubigen) your life by useless (überflüffig) repinings (die Klage). 
How could I give myself up to sorrow when my greatest con- 
solation will be the hope of alleviating (mildern) your grief? 

Count. Ah, you alone are every thing tome! You know 
it wel... . friendship, admiration, and gratitude are the ties 
(die Bande, plur.) that bind (feffeln) me to you. The influence 
(Die Herrfdaft) you have aoquired (erlangen) over my mind 
(über 1tid)) is so thoroughly justified (redjtfertigen) by your vir- 
tues, that far from denying (verläugnen), I glory in it (feinen 
Ruhm darin feßen, fie anzuerkennen). — It is to you I owe every 
thing : my reason, my sentiments (da8 Gefühl), my principles 
(der Grundfaß) and my happiness. In you I find the most ami- 
able as well as the most indulgent (nadfidtig) of friends, the 
wisest (weife) and most useful adviser (die nüglichfte Rathgebe⸗ 
rinn). Be then the arbiter of my children’s destiny (die Schieds- 
richterinn über das Schickſal) as you are that of my own. But 
at any rate (wenigftens) let us attempt (alles verfuchen) to per- 
suade the Count of Moncaldé to settle (fid) miederlaffen) in 
France. . . . He seemed so struck (gerührt) by your affection 
(die Zartlidjfeit) for Emily, and to feel for you such sincere 
attachment (Anbanglidfeit) that I cannot yet believe his inten- 
tion (die Abficht) to be to separate you from your child. I can- 
a his decision (der Entfcylug) unalterable (unveränders 
CG) Je 

Countess. No, do not let us flatter ourselves. Ho is a firm 
and decided character (fein — ift feft und entfchleffen). He has 
positively (beftimmt) told my sister that it would be vain to at- 
tempt to exact from him a promise (ihm die Berinqung vorzus 
f&hreiben) of residing in France. His resolution is irrevocably 
(unwiderruflid)) taken to return to P 

Count. You grieve (betrüben) me . . . . But I repeat to 


you, the fate of Emily is in your hands. Whatever it may cost 
me, you shall be absolute mistress (die unumfchränfte Gebietes 
rinn) of it. I shall consent to whatever you decide on (beſchlie- 
fen*). Do you imtend speaking to-day (nod) heute) (on the 
subject) to Emily ? 

Countess. After dinner ... . But it is late; it is time to 
dress . . . . I have not yet seen my sons to-day ; let us go and 
see them. 

Count. I wanted to consult (um Rath fragen) you on (wegen) 
something connected with (angeben*) them. I am dissatisfied 
with their tutor (der Hofmeifter). Another has been proposed 
(vorfdlagen*) me, I should wish you to speak to him, I am told 
he speaks English perfectly ; I cannot judge myself of the latter. 

Countess. I will tell you if he really understands it well . . 

Count. How? .. . But you have never learnt English . . 

Countess. I beg your pardon. I have been studying it for 
the last year, to be able to teach Henrietta, who had asked me 
to give her (Jemanden um etwas erfuchen) an English master. 
In general (Sm Durchſchnitt) masters teach so carelessly (mit fo 
vieler Nadlafjigfeit) that, however excellent they may be, two 
years of their lessons (der Unterridjt) are not worth three 
months (da8 Vierteljahr) of those (von dem) given by a mother. 

Count. What a (wonderful) woman you are! .... Thus 
till your children’s education is completed, you will spend part 
of your life with masters. Half of it (Die eine Hälfte) you devote 
(anwenden) to study (fic) zu unterrichten), and the other half in 
teaching what you have learnt . . . . Yet in spite of such nu. 
merous occupations, whilst you thus multiply (vervielfältigen) 
your duties, you spare time to devote (widmen) to your friends 
and to the world (die Geſellſchaft) How do you manage (ef 
anfangen) ? 

Couniess. It is always possible to find time for the fulfilment 
of duties that are pleasing to us (die und theuer find). 

Count. You always surprise me (beftändig in Erftaunen fes 
fen), Town ... . Ah! if your children do not make you hap- 
py, what mother could ever expect from hers a reward of her 
affection! . . . . And our dear Emily may be for ever lost to 
you! . . . [cannot bear (ertragen*) the thought of it! — Shall 
you see your sister again to-day? Shall you give her your an- 
swer for the Count of Moncalde ? . 

Countess. He requested a prompt decision (eine ſchnelle und 
beftimmte) . . . . I shall accordingly give (ertheilen) him the 
answer, since you allow it, as soon as I have questioned Emily 
on the subject (Emilien’ Gefinnungen prüfen). 
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Count. Iam certain, Emily will refuse (au${dlagen*) him. 

Countess. I think as you do, but it is not enough (binreidend 
fein*) that she has no aversion (abgeneigt fein*) to the Count of 
Moncalde, and that she feels (hegen) for him the esteem he so 
justly deserves. .... 

Count. Well, I see, we must submit (fid) entſchließen) to 
this sacrifice (die Aufopferung) . - . . Speak to your daughter 
..... Speak to her alone, I should never have courage to 
support (ausbalten*) such an interview (die Unterredung) - - - 
I feel I should only spoil all your work. 


248. DIALOGUE. 
EMILY. AGATHA. 


Agatha. I was looking for you... . But, dear Emily, 
what is the matter? 

Emily. Have you seen mamma (die Mutter) ? 

Agatha. No, she is gone out; she is gone to my aunt’s. 

Emily. And my father? 

Agatha. He has shut himself up (fid) einfchliegen*) in his 
study (da8 Kabinett) . . . . But surely, Emily, they are think- 
ing of your marriage (die Verbheirathung) ; I guess (errathen*) 
as much (ed) from your agitation (an Deiner Verwirrung). 

Emily. Ah, dearest sister, you little dream (nie wirft Du 
den Namen desjenigen errathen) who is my intended (dem man 
mid) beftimmt)! . . . . Agatha, dearest Agatha, how much I 
pity you, if you love me as well as I love you! 

Agatha. Good heavens (Geredjter Himmel)! Explain 
(Erflären) yourself more clearly (deutlich). 

Emily. 1 am desired (Man befiehlt mir) to marry the 
Dount of Moncalde, and he is to take (mit fid) führen) me to 

ortugal. 

Agatha. And you intend to obey? . . . . Could you leave 
us? .. . . Is it possible my mother even should consent ? 

Emily. Alas! (eider) dear Agatha, it is but too true. 

Agatha. No, [never can believe it... . it is impossible 
you ever can (Du darfft nicht) obey. 

Emily. What are you saying? Do you think I should 
end my mother’s wishes (fann id) meiner Mutter widers 

Agatha. But do you think she herself will ever consent to 
such a separation ? 

Emily. She only considers (in Betrachtung sieben”) what 
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she calls my interest (der Bortheil) ; she entirely forgets her. 
self. Alas! she also forgets that I could enjoy (genießen) no 
happiness she did not witness (Deffen fie nidyt Zeuge ware) ! 

Agatha, Dear sister, refuse your consent (nicht einwilligen) ! 

Emily. Ihave given my word. 

Agatha. Retract (zirüdnehmen*) it... out of affection to 
my mother herself; your unfortunate obedience (der Geborfam) 
would be (vorbereiten) a constant source of regret (die ewige 
Reue) to us all. 

Emily. Agatha, you do not know my mother’s fortitude. 
Her sensibility (Sor gefübhloolled Hers), though mastered (geleis 
tet) by her superior mind (die überlegene Bernunfr), can, it is 
true, sometimes make her suffer, but will never be strong 
enough to betray her even into showing a momentary weak- 
ness (nie wird es einen Augenblid Schwäche in ihe bervorbrins 

en) .... She is incapable (unfähig) of ever regretti 
(bereuen) she has fulfilled a duty. fabis) "ng 

Agatha. Emily! dearest sister, if you go, I shall not sur- 
vive (etwaß überleben) such a misfortune ! 

Emily. Ah, if you love me, conceal (from) me the excess 
(das Uebermaf) of your grief. It can only unfit me for the 
task I have to perform (welder nur zu febr dazu geeignet iſt, 
mich nod) ſchwaͤcher zu madjen)—Do not further rend (nicht 
vollends zerreißen*) a heart already torn by the conflict of (das 
fhon fo getheilt ift zwiſchen) duty, affection and reason. 

atha. Do not expect me to confirm (Did) zu befeftigen 
fn) f ie cruel resolution. I can only weep and lament my own 
te. 

Emily. I hear some one . . . . Dear Agatha, let us dry 
our eyes. 


249. 


On THE LIABILITY To ERROR (Wie fehr mar fid) irren Fann) 
OF OUR JUDGMENTS (in feinem Urtheile), OR THR INIURY 
Der Schaden) rErAID (erfeßen). 


An English stage-coach (die Landfutfche), full of travellers 
(der Reifende), was proceeding (fahren*) to York. Conversa- 
tion fell on (Man fprad) viel von) the highwaymen and robbers 
that infested (die man öfterd auf—antreffe) those parts (der 
Bes), and on the way of concealing one’s money. Each 
person had his secret, but no one thought (einem fiel ed ein) 
of telling it (offenbaren). One young lady (dad Mädchen) only 
of eighteen, was less prudent than the rest (nidt fo Flug fein"). 
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Imagining, no doubt, (Öbne Zweifel in der Meinung) that she 
was thereby giving a proof (der Beweis) of her cleverness 
(der Verftand), she said with great self-satisfaction (ganz offen- 
berzig) that she had a draft (der Wechfelbrief) for two hundred 
pounds, which was (beftehen*) her whole fortune, but that the 
thieves would be very clever (liftig) if they thought of seeking 
for (wenn ſie —ſuchen follten) this booty (der Raub) in her shoe, 
or rather (ja fogar) under the sole of her foot; to find it they 
would be obliged to (e8 müßte ihnen nur einfallen) rob her of 
stockings. 

The coach was soon after (bald darauf) stopped (anbalten*) 
by a gang of thieves (die Räuberbande), who called upon (auf 
fordern) the affrighted and trembling trayellers to deliver up 
(bergeben*) their money. They accordingly all pulled out 
(berausstehen*) their purses, fully aware (fid) vorftellen) that 
resistance (der Widerftand) would be perfectly useless, and 
might prove dangerous (oder gar gefabrlid)). The sum (thus 
produced) appearing too small to these gentlemen (of the road) 
they threatened (drohen) to search (Durd)fudjen) all the luggage 
(die Effecten), if a hundred pounds were not immediately given 
them. 

“You will easily (leicht) find double that sum (da8 Doppels 
te),” said an old gentleman from the comer of the coach (rief 
ihnen — binten aud dem Wagen zu), “if you examine (durdys 
fuchen) the shoes and stockings of that lady.” The advice was 
very well taken (aufrebmen*), and the shoes and stockings being 
pulled off, the promised treasure (der verfündigte Gdag) was 
discovered (zeigt fi). The robbers humbly (böflidy) thanked 
the lady, paid (machen) sundry compliments on the beauty of 
her foot, and without waiting for an answer, they made off with 
their prize, leaving the coach to proceed on its journey (weiter 
fabren*). Hardly were the robbers gone, when the consterna- 
tion (die Beftürzung) of the travellers was changed (fi) verwans 
dein) into indignation (die Wuth). Words could not express 
(fid) nicht mit Worten ausdrücken laffen*) the sorrow of the poor 
woman, nor the resentment (der 3orn) expressed by (empüren) 
the whole party against the betrayer (der Berrätber). 

The strongest, and even the most insulting epithets of disgust 
(Die unglimpflidften und befdimpfendften Beinamen) were lav. 
ished on him by all (fich aus aller Munde hören laffen®, and 
many went even so faras to call him a rascal (der Bofewidt) 
and the accomplice of the thieves (der Raubergenog). To 
these marks (die Yeußerung) of the general indignation (de alls 
gemeinen Ummwillens) (his conduct had excited) was added (vers 
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binden*) the threat (die Drehung) of giving the informer (der 
Angeber) a sound beating, and of throwing him out of the window 
Gum Wagen hinaus), and of instituting legal proceedings against 
him (Jemanden gerichtlich befangen). In short (Kurz), all seemed 
to concur (fich erfchöpfen) in forming schemes (der Entwurf) 
tor taking exemplary vengeance on the offender (an tem Gtrafs 
baren eine auffallende Rade). The latter remained perfectly 
unmoved (fid) ganz ftill verbalten*), and only remarked once in 
extenuation (fid) mit der Neuerung ent{duiltigen), that a man 
could have nothing dearer to him than himself (Seder £ fid) 
felbft der Riebfte) ; and when the coach reached the end of its 
journey (ald man am Ziele der Reife war), he suddenly (unvers 
fehen®) disappeared (verfchwinden”*), before his fellow-travellers 
could accomplish (ind Werf fegen) any one (eine einzige) of 
their intended measures (die beabfidtigten Maßregeln) against 


As to the unfortunate young lady, it is easy to imagine (fid) 
vorftellen) that she passed a sad and sleepless night (die Nadt 
bod) ft traurig und ſchlaflos zubringen*). To her joy and aston- 
ishment (da8 Erftaunen), she received the next day the follow- 
ing letter : 

“ Madam,— You must yesterday have hated (verabſcheuen) 
as an informer the man who now sends you, besides the sum 
you then advanced him (vorfdjiefen*), an equal (gleich) sum, as 
interest thereof (ald Zinfen darauf), and a trinket (dad Juwel) 
of at least the same value (der Werth) for your hair (zu Ihrem 
Haarſchmucke). I hope this will be sufficient (hinreichen) to si- 
lence (mildern) your grief, and I will now explain (fagen) in a 
few words what must appear mysterious in my conduct (den ges 
beimen Grund meined Betragen’s). After having spent (fic) auf: 
balten*) ten years in India (Indien), where I amassed (zufam: 
menbringen”) a hundred thousand pounds, I was on my way 
home with letters on my bankers (der Wedfelbrief) to that 
amount (fiir Die ganze Summe), when we were attacked (anges 
fallen werden”) yesterday by the highwaymen. ll my savings 
(die reichlichen Erfparniffe) must have inevitably been sacrificed 
(ed war geſchehen um), had the shabbiness (tie Rargheit) of our 
fellow-travellers (der Reifegefabrte) exposed us to a search from 
(von Seiten) these unprincipled spoilers (der Angreifer). Judge 
(Urtbetfen) for yourself if the idea ofreturning to India thorough- 
ly empty handed (mit völlig leeren Händen), could be support- 
able (erträglich) tome. Forgive me, if this consideration (die 
Betrachtung) led (vermögen*) me to betray your confidence 
(as Zutrauen verrathen”) and to sacrifice (aufopfern) a small 
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(mäßig) sum, though not my own, to save my whole fortune. I 
am under the greatest obligation to you. I shall be happy to 
testify (Beweife geben von) my gratitude in any way in my 
power, and I request you to consider (rechnen) these trifles (für 
nichtö) as only the expressions (die geringen Zeichen) of my 
readiness (durdy weldje ich mich beeifere) to serve you.” 
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DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH, 
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PARTS OF SPEECH. 


§ 1. The German language hasten parts of speech: 
—The Article, Substantive or Noun, Adjective, Numeral, 
Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, and 
Interjection. 

Of these six are declinable ; namely, the Article, the 
Noun, the Adjective, the Numeral, the Pronoun, and 
the Verb. 

The remaining parts of speech are indeclinable and 
are called PArTIcLEs. | 

The declinable parts of speech have two numbers, 
the Singular and the Plural 

To substantives, and toall the other declinable parts 
of speech, except the verb, belong three genders, Mas- 
culine, Feminine, and Neuter. 


§ 2. They have also four cases :— Nominative, 
Genitive, Dative, and Accusative, which in general cor- 
respond to those of the same name in the Classical 


Languages. 


Ist, The nominative is employed as the subject of a proposition, 
in answer to the question “who?” or “what?” e. g. Wer 
fonunt? der Vater, die Mutter und das Kind kommen; who comes ? 
the father, the mother and the child are coming. 

2d, The genitive denotes the relation of origin, possession, mu- 
tual connection, and many others, which in English are expressed by 
the possessive case, or by the preposition of. It answers to the 
question “whose?” e. g. Wellen Haus iit bas? Ee it des Könige; 
bes Kaufmann ; whose house is this? It is the king’s; the mer- 
chant’s. , 
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3d, The dative is the case of the remote object, from which any 
thing is taken, to or for which any thing is done. It answers to 
the question “to whom?” “for what?” e. g. Wem bringft Du 
das Buch? Dem Lehrer; dem Knaben , for whom do you bring that 
book? For the teacher; the hoy. 

4th, The accusative indicates the immediate ohject of an active 
transitive verb, in answer to the question “‘ whem?’ or “ what ?* 
©. g- Was halt Du? Gine Feder; cin Meffer; what hast thou? A 
pen; a knife. 





ARTICLES. 


§ 3. An article is a word which serves to restrict 
or individuulize the meaning of substantives. 

There are in German as in English two articles; 
the definite ber, die, bag, the ; and the indefinite cin, eine, 
ein, an or a. 

In German both articles are declined, i. e. they indi- 
cate by a change of termination the gender, the num- 
ber, and the case of the substantive to which they be- 

ong. 


DECLENSION OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


SINGULAR. Prvrar. 
Fem. Neut. For all genders. 
Nom. der, Die, Daß, the. die, the. 


GEN. bes, der, des, of the. der, of the. 
Dar. dem, der, Dem, to the. den, to the. 


Acc. den, die, daß, the, die, the. 
DECLENSION OF THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. ein, eine, ein, a, an. 


Gen. eine8, einer, eined, of a, an. 
Dar. einem, einer, einem, toa, an. 
Acc. einen, eine, ein, a, an. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


4. Obs.1. The meaning of substantives without the 
article is expressed in the most general manner. The office 
of the article is to point out either definitely or indefinitely an 
individual of the genus or species denoted by the substantive ; 
©. g. Der Mann, the man; eine Blume, a flower. 
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Obs. 2. Hence common nouns only, which under one term 
comprehend many individuals, can, strictly speaking, assuine 
the article. The remaining classes of nouns must from the 
nature of their signification commonly reject it; viz: 1st, 
proper names, which already contain the notion of individuali- 
ty; as, Goethe, Walter Scott, &c.; 2d, abstract substantives 
and names of materials, the meaning of which is so general, 
that no individual is distinguished ; as, virtue, water, gold. 

Obs. 3. The article, however, is employed in various rela. 
tions before all classes of substantives, even more frequently 
in German than in English. 


ARTICLE BEFORE PROPER NAMES. 


§ 5. The article is used before proper names in the 
following instances :— 


lat, When the name of a person assumes the signification of 
acommon noun. This is the case, when the same name is com- 
mon to several individuals ; as, die Stuart's, die Gatene, the Stuarts, 
the Catos, or when it is employed to express some quality or 
characteristic ; as, er ift cin zweiter Plato, he is a second Plato; der 
Cadſar unferer Zeit, the Cesar of our age. 

2d, If the name of a person is preceded by an adjective; as, 
der heilige Petrus, der große Friedrich, St. Peter, Frederick the Great. 

3d, When the name of an author is put instead of his works ; 
as, ich (ee Den Echaffpeare, I am reading Shakapeare; haben Sie 
de n geffing ned) nidt? have you not yet purchased Lessing’s 
wor 

4th, To denote familiarity or inferiority; as, ich mag’é und 
tvill’s nicht glauben, daß mich Der Mar verlaffen hat (Schiller), I cannot 
possibly believe that {friend Max has deserted me; der Fris fel 
geſchwind fommen, let Frederick (servant) make haste to come. In 
this connection the article may ofien be rendered into English by a 
possessive pronoun; e. g. we ift Der Water? where is your father? 

ie Mutter iff ausgegangen, my (our) mother has gone out. 

5th, To distinguish the gender of names of countries and places, 
such as are not of the neater gender; as, die Schweiz, der Breise 

ur. 
eh The article serves often simply to point out the case of the 
name ; as, der Beton des Corus, the expedition of Cyrus; der Fed 
des Gecrates, the death of Socrates. 


ARTICLE BEFORE ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES AND NAMES OF 
MATERIALS. 


§ 6. Before abstract substantives and names of 
materials the article is employed, « 


. 


ist, To express the distinetion of case, when the noun ie of the 
feminine gender and therefore indeclinable in thé singular (§ 30); 
e. g. der Zag der Race ift gefemmen, the day of vengeance is 
come; in der Freiheit heil'gem Schuß, under the sacred protection 
of liberty ; Der Hillfe dedürfen, to stand in need of help. 

2d, When their meaning is restricted to some particular im 
stance; as, das Waflır der Elbe, the waters of the Elbe; der 
Fleiß des Echülere, the diligence of the scholar. 


ARTICLE BEFORE COMMON NOUNS. 


§ 7. Common nouns are usually connected either 
with the definite or indefinite article. Its omission, 
however, becomes necessary in the following cases :— 


Ist, When the common noun expresses some quality or condi- 
tion; as, er tft Kaufmann, König, Soldat geworden, he has become 
a merchant, king, a soldier. 

2d, In titles, superseriptions, &c., as in English; o. g. Derter 
Luther ; Herr, Frau Dietrih, Mr., Mrs. Dietrich ; deutkh « engfifches 
Wörterbuch, German-English Dictionary. 

3d, When the common noun, in connection with a preposition, 
constitates an adverbial expression, or when several common nouns 
are united by a copulative conjunction and form one complex no- 
tion ; e. g. zu Fuße, Über Land, zu Schiffe reifen, to travel on foot, by 
land, by sea; Ros und Reiter fcneben, und Kies und Funten fteben 
(Barger), both horse and horseman were panting, and pebbles 
and sparks were: flying; mit Gut und Blut, with property and 


4th, Common nouns in the plural, denoting several individaals 
in an indeterminate manner, and corresponding to the singular with 
the indefinite article ein, eine, ein, do not admit of the article; as, ich 
babe einen Brief erhalten, 1 have received a letter; plur. id habe 
Briefe erhalten, I have received letters. Pferde find nügliche Thiere, 
horses are aseful animals. ‘ 

Sth, The omission of the article often gives a parlilive significe- 
tion to the substantive, especially, if it be the name of a material 
substance. In thin case we supply the English some (the French 
du) ; 7* gib ihm Brod, Mild, Wein, give him some bread, milk, 
wine, &c. 


IDIOMATIC USE OF THE ARTICLE. 


§ 8. Ina manner peculiar to the German, the definite ar- 
ticle is often put before a common noun, to indicate that the en- 
tire species is meant ; 0.8 Der Menfd ift fterblid, man (all 
men, every man) is mortal. So also before abstract subetan- 
tives and names of materials, when their meaning is to be taken 
to iss full extent; e. g. und Die Tugend, fie ift fein leerer 
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Schall, and virtue, it is no empty sound; das Eifen ift ein Mes 
tall, iron (all iron) is a metal. 

The Germans employ the definite article also before the names 
of seasons, months, days, and in many other cases, where the 
English idiom does not admit of it; e. g. der Keng, der Sommer, 
der Abend, spring, summer, evening ; das Chriftenthum, christi- 
anity, die Che, matrimony, dic. 


THE ARTICLE IN SENTENCES. 


§ 9. When in the same proposition several substantives of 
the same gender and number follow each other, the article is 
expressed with the first only ; but if they differ in gender or in 
number, or are otherwise opposed to each other, it must be 
expressed with each; e. g. die Verwandten und Freunde dies 
feö Mannes find alle todt, the relations and friends of this man 
are all dead; der Vater, die Mutter und die Kinder find zu 
Haufe, the father, the mother and the children are at home. 

hen a substantive in the genitive case limits the meaning 
of another, the article is. always omitted before the limited sub- 
stantive, if the genitive precedes it; e. g. meined Bruders 
Buch — das Buch meined Bruders, my brother’s book ; auf feis 
nes Lebens erftem Gange, on the first journey of his life. 

$ 10. If the definite article is preceded by one of the pre- 
positions an, auf, bei, durch, für, in, von, vor, über, zu, both are 
frequently contracted into one word. 
fo The following is a list of the principal contractions thus 

rmed :— 


Am, instead of an dem, e.g. am Fenfter, at the window; 
ang, “ an das, “ ans Ufer, to the shore ; 
aufs, “6 auf dag,  aufs Feld, into the field; 
beim, & bei dem, ** beim Lichte, near the light; 
Durds, “ Durd dat, “ Durchs Feuer, through the fire; 
fürs, . “* für das, fürs Vaterland, for one’s country ; 
im, 6 in dem, tm Haufe, in the house ; 
ing, ss in das,  * ins Waffer, into the water; 
vom, ss von dem, * vom Himmel, from (the) heaven ; 
vers, u vor dat, “ vers Angeficht, before the face ; 
überm, * über dem, * oem a denleben, above this earth- 
y lve; 

übers, “ fiber bad, ‘© fibers Meer, over the sea; 
unterm, “ unter dem, “ unterm Baume, under the tree, 
gm, “ gu dem, © gum Glad, fortunately ; 

“6 gu der, ss zur Freunde, to the joy. 
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SUBSTANTIVES OR NOUNS. 


§ 11. A substantive or noun is the name of any 
person or thing. | 

Substantives are divided into three principal clas- 
ses: Proper, Common, and Abstract. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual person 
or object; as, Heinrich, Deutfchland, Henry, Germany. 

A common noun is a general term comprehending 
a plurality of individuals or parts, and applicable to 
each of them; e. g. Menfch, Baum, Pferd, man, tree, 
horse, &c. 

Among common nouns may also be included names of materials ; 
as, Gifen, iron; Milch, milk, and collective nouns, which are singu- 
lar in form, but plural in signification; as, Gelf, people ; Gebirge, 
range of mountains. \ 

An abstract noun is one which serves to denote 
either a quality, an activity, or mode of being, to which 
the mind attributes an independent existence; e. g. 
Freiheit, liberty ; Lauf, course ; Gedächtniß, memory, dc. 

In German the initial of substantives and words 
used substantively is always a capital letter. 

We shall consider the substantive in a fourfold 
point of view ; namely, as to its Gender, its Number, 
its Inflection, and lastly its Government. 


I. GENDER. 


§ 12. The grammatical gender of names of per- 
sons and animals generally corresponds to their natu- 
ral sex, i. e. the names of all male beings, including 
that of the Divinity and other superior beings regard- 
ed as males, are masculine ; those of all females are 
feminine; e. g. der Mann, the man ; der Gott, God ; der 
Geift, the spirit ; bie Gottinn, the goddess ; die Mutter, - 
the mother. 

Exceptions. Diminutives in den and (ein; as, dag Mädchen, 
the maid ; das Männlein, the mannikin ; also, dag Weib, the woman, 
and certain compounds ; as, die Mannsperfen, the male; das Weibs⸗ 
GR, Frovengimmer, the female, women. 


Appellations, comprehending an entire es of living 
beings without reference to any distinction of sex, are some- 
times masculine, sometimes feminine, and sometimes neuter, 
e. g. der Menſch, man (homo); die Wadtel, the quail; das 
Mferd, the horse. 


§ 13. With respect to substantives in general, their 
gender, as far as it is reducible to rules, may be deter- 
mined either by their signification, or by their termi- 
ralion. 

GENDER OF SUBSTANTIVES DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR 
BIGNIFICATION. 


I. Masculines. "The name of winds, seasons, months, and 
days are masculine ; also the points of compass; as, Der Rord, 
Cid, Oft, Weft, the north, south, east, west. 

II. Feminines. Most names of rivers are feminine; e. g. 
die Themfe, Donau, Wefer, the Thames, Danube, Weser. Ex- 
cept der Rhein, Main, Rhone, Mil 2. 

§ 14. III. Neuters. To the neuter gender belong : 

Ist, The names of letters, da8 M, B, € x. 

2d, All infinitives and other words, which properly are no 
substantives, but are used as such; e. g. dad Geben, Doren, 
the seeing, hearing; das Gute, Schöne, the good, beautiful ; 
daé Wenn, da8 Aber, the sf, the but. 

3d, Names of countries and places ; as, Deutfchland, Franks 
reid), Leipzig, Freiburg, Germany, France, Leipzig, Freiburg. 

Except the following: die Krimm, Crimea; die Lauſitz, Lusitania; 
die Mark, Mark; die Pfalz, Palatinate; die Schweiz, Switzerland ; 
all those ending in ei; as, die Türkei, Walachei 2:., Turkey, Wala- 
chia; and all those compounded with au or gaw; e. g. der Breiés 
Hau, Die Wetterau ıc. 

4th, Most collective nouns and names of materials; as, daß 
Volk, the people ; Vieh, cattle; Fleifd, flesh; Haar, the hair. 

5th, Names of metals ; as, das Eifen, Gold, Silber, Zinn, the 
iron, gold, silver, tin. 

Except: der Kebalt, cobalt; die Platina, platina; der Stahl, steel ; 
der Toniback, tombac ; der Zink, zink. 


GENDER OF SUBSTANTIVES DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR 
TERMINATION. 
PR 15. L Mascumss. To the masculine gender be- 
ng: 
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Ist, Primary derivatives* of one syllable; as, der Flug, Schlag, 
Spruch, Lauf, Fluß, the flight, beat, sentence, course, river. 

2d, Most derivatives, both primary and secondary, terminating 
in el, er, en, ing, ling; e. g. der Gipfel, top; Schnabel, 
beak ; Nummer, sorrow ; Hunger, hunger; Garten, garden ; 
Wagen, waggon ; Haring, herring; Höfling, courtier; Günfts 
ling, favourite. 


To these there are many exceptions :-— 


Exc. 1. Substantives, the gender of which is otherwise de- 
termined by their signification; e. g. die Mutter, mother; Zechter, 
daughter; bie Mofel, Oder (rivers); das Silber, silver; Meffing, 

rass. 

Ezc. 2. Most names of animals in el, and many names of 
things are feminine, e. g. die Anıfel, blackbird; Dreffel, thrush ; 
Hunmel, bumble-bee; Wachtel, quail; Achfel, shoulder; Budel, boss ; 
Eichel, acorn; Gobel, fork ; Nadel, needle; Schachtel, box; Schindel, 
shingle; Jafel, table; Trommel, drum ; Wurzel, root, &c. 


616. Exc. 3. Words in ef, of Latin origin, which formerly 
ended in Ja are feminine; as, die Formel, formula; Snfel (insula), 
island, &c. ; but those which originally ended in Jum are neuter, 
e. g. bas Erempel (exemplum), the example ; Gapitel, chapter; Dras 
fel (oraculum), oracle. So also, das Bündel, bundle; Mittel, means ; 
Siegel, seal, and others, 

Ezc. 4. The following in er are feminine :— 


Ader, vein. Kiefer, pine. 
Aufter, oyster. Klammer, cramp. 
Blatter, blister. Klapper, clapper. 
Butter, butter. Reber, liver. 
Gifter, magpie. Leiter, ladder. 
afer, fibre. Mafer, speck. 
Seder, pen. Matter, adder. 

fitter, tinsel. Otter, viper. 

citer, torture. Rüſter, elm. 
Halfter, halter. Schleuder, sling. 
Kammer, chamber. Schulter, shoulder. 
Kelter, wine-press. Wimper, eye-lash. 

Exc. 5. The following in er are neuter :— 

Alter, age. Guter, udder. 
Giter, pus. Fuder, load. 


® Substantives formed from primitive verba by a simple c of the 
radical vowel, are called primary derivatives ; as, Urud, breach bres 
chen, to break ; Zug, march, from ziehen, ta march. Commonly they add no 
other termination to the root of the verb. But sometimes they assume Er, 
cl en, and also db, ¢, t, P raat nen are fort either from 
» from adjectives, or from er nouns, means certain affises, 
buch as ei, er, heit, Feit, ung fehaftz. | 


. — , — 
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Gutter, fodder. Meſſer, knife. 

— } grate Mieder, bodice. 
itter u Mufter, pattern. 

Riafter, fathom. Pelfter, Fushion. 
ager, couch. Ruder, oar. 

eaftee, vice. Ufer, bank. 

Leder, leather. Metter, weather. 

udcr, carrion. Munder, wonder. 


Malter, a measure of corn. Simmer, room. 

Exc. 6. Of those terminating in en, the following are neuter :— 
das Beden, basin; Kiffen, cushion; afen, sheet; Wappen, escutch- 
eon; Zeichen, sign. 

$17. U. Femmmes. To the feminine gender belong: 

ist, All substantives having the termination inn (also writ- 
ten in), which affix is joined to masculine names of persons 
and animals, to form corresponding terms for females; e. g. 
Gott, Gottinn; Lowe, Lowinn, lion, lioness; Held, Heldinn, 
hero, heroine, 

2d, Primary derivatives in de, e, t, ft; e. g. die Schlange, 
snake ; Kunde, knowledge ; Vernunft, reason; Runft, art. 

Exc.1. The following are masculine :— 


Baft, bast. Mond, moon. 
Bedacht, reflection. SNonat, month. 
Betradt, consideration. Moſt, must. 

Dacht, wick. Reft, rust. 

Dienft, service. Schacht, shaft (in mines). 
Draht, wire. Schaft, shaft. 
Dunft, vapour. Schuft, rascal. 
Durft, thirst. Sold, pay. 

Ernſt, earnestness. Stift, tag. 

Ferft, forest. Sreft, comfort. 
Feeft, frost. Werdacht, suspicion. 
&ifcht, yest. Verluft, loss. 
Gewinnſt, gain. Wanft, paanch. 
Hecht, pike. Widt, wight. 
Herbft, autumn. Wuſt, filth. 

Mift, dung. Swift, dispute. 


Exc. 2. The following are neuter :— das Gefpenft, spectre; Ges 
ſicht, face; Haupt, head; Kind, child; Kleinod, jewel ; Licht, light; 
Etift, (ecclesiastical) foundation. 


§ 18. 3d, Secondary derivatives, formed by the affixes ei, 
e, heit, Feit, ung, ſchaft, ath, uth; as, die Deuchelet, 
hypocrisy; Gtarfe, strength; Ribnbeit, boldness; Citelfeit, 
vanity; Feftung, fortress; Landſchaft, landscape; Heimath, 
home ; %rmuth, poverty. 
17 
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Ezceptions. Many of those in ¢ are masculine; as, der Safe, 
the hare; Rabe, crow; Käſe, cheese, &c., and some are neuter; 
as, dag Auge, the eye; Erbe, inheritance ; Gunde, end, &c.— 3ierath, 
ornament, is masculine, and Petfhaft, seal, is neuter. 

§19. Il. Nevrers. To the neuter gender belong :— 

Ist, All diminutives ending in den and lein; as, das 
Blümchen, the floweret; Söhnchen, little son; Büchlein, little 
book ; §raulein, young lady, miss. 

2d, Collective and frequentative substantives formed by the 
prefix ge; as, dad Gefinde, domestics; Getöje, noise; Ges 
ftirn, constellation; — das Gerede, talk; Geldufe, frequent 
walking, &c. 

3d, Most secondary derivatives formed by the affixes fel, 
fal, thum, nif; as, dad Ueberblebfel, remainder; Räthfel, 
riddle ; Drangfal, distress ; Schickſal, fate ; Chriftenthum, chris- 
tianity ; Herzogthum, dukedom; Bündnig, alliance; Verhälts 
nif, relation. 

Exc. 1. Of those in thum, three are masculine: — der Irr⸗ 


thum, error; Reidthum, riches; Wachsthum, growth. Of those in 
fal, Truͤbſal, affliction, is feminine; Stöpfel, stopper, is masculine, 


Exc. 2. The following in nif are feminine :— 


Bedringnif, grievance. Erlaubniß, permission. 
Hetribni§, affliction. Fäulniß, putrefaction. 
Bekömmerniß, sorrow. Finfternik, darkness. 
Beforgnif, apprehension. Kenntnif, knowledge. 
Bewandnif, condition. Berdanmniß, damnation. 


Empfingnif, conception. Wildnif, wilderness. 
Erfparnif, savings. 


GENDER OF COMPOUND SUBSTANTIVES. 


§ 20. Compound substantives generally adopt the gender 
of the second component, which contains the emphatic idea ; 
as, der Kirch bo f, the church-yard; das Rath ha u 8, the town- 
hall; die Windmühle, the windmill. 


Exc. 1. Names of places are always neuter, though their prin- 
cipal component may be maseuline or feminine; e. g. (da6) Freis 
burg (Die Burg), Hamburg, Wittenberg (der Berg), &c. 

Exc. 2. A number of substantives compounded with Dex 
Muth are feminine :-— 


Anmuth, grace. Canftinuth, meekness. 
Demuth, humility. Schwermuth, melancholy. 
Grofmuth, generosity. Wehmuth, sadness. 
fangmuth, forbearance. 
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Ezc. 3. The following likewise deviate from the general rule: 
der Abſcheu (die Echru), abhorrence; die Neunauge, lamprey; the 
following compoun is of Sheil, part :— das Gegentheil, the reverse; 
Hintertheil, hind part; Vordertheil, fore part; also, Der Mittwoch, 
Wednesday, which, however, sometimes is Die Mittwoch. 


GENDER OF FOREIGN SUBSTANTIVES. 


§ 21. Those foreign substantives which have preserved their 
original form, retain also the gender which they have in the lan. 
guage from which they are adopted; e. g. der Doctor, Syndi⸗ 
cus; die Eyntarid, dad Conctlium. 

But those, whose form has become assimilated to German 
words, frequently assume another gender; e. g. der Altar 
(altare), the altar; der Körper (corpus), the body; der Ruin 
(ruina), the ruin; das Confulat (consulatus), the consulship, &c. 


Some substantives have two genders, and are generally aleo em- 
ployed in different significations. The following list exhibits the 
most important of them :— 


Der Band, the volume; das Band, the ribbon. 

Der Bauer, the peasant ; das Baucr, the cage. 

Der Bund, the alliance ; dag Bund, the bundle. 

Der Eher, the choir; dag Sher, the chorus. 

Die Erfenntniß, knowledge ; das Erfenntniß, decision (judicial). 
Der Erbe, the heir; das Gre, the inheritance. 

Der Gehalt, the contents ; das Gebalt, the salary. 

Der Geifel, the hostage ; die Geißel, the whip. 

Der Heide, the pagan; die Hetde, the heath. 

Der Kunde, the customer ; die Kunde, knowledge. 

Der Menfch, man; das Menfch, the wench. 

Der Reis, rice; das Reis, the twig. 

Der Schild, the shield ; das Schifd, sign (of a house). 
Der See, the lake; die Gee, the sea. 

Der Stift, the peg ; das Stift, charitable foundation. 
Der Theil, the part; das Sheil, the share. 

Der Thor, the fool; dag her, the door. 

Der Verdienft, earnings ; das Werdienft, the merit. 


I. NUMBER. 


§ 22 In German, as in English, substantives have 
two numbers, the Singular and the Plural. 

With respect to the termination of the singular no 
definite rules can be given. 


* 
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The nominative plural is formed from the nomina- 
tive singular according to one of the following Rules :— 


Rule I. The nominative plural frequently does not 
differ from the nominative singular by any additional 
letter or syllable, especially in masculine and neuter 
substantives ending el, er, en, and diminutives in 
den and lein. 


It is then either the same as the si r, or is distinguished 
from it by the modification of its radical vowel ;* e. g. der En- 
gel, the angel, pl. die Engel; der Kaifer, emperor, pl. die 
Kaifer ; dad Fenfter, window, pl. die Fenfter ;—Dder Vater, fa- 
ther, pl. die Vater; der Ofen, stove, pl. die Defen; der Bru⸗ 
der, brother, pl. die Brüder. 

There are only two feminine substantives belonging to this 
class: Mutter, mother; Tochter, daughter, pl. Mütter, Töch⸗ 
ter. The change of the radical vowel is restricted to mascu- 
line nouns ; of neuters, only Klofter, monastery, has $löfter in 
the plural ;—but, bag Waſſer, water, pl. die Waffer; dad Rus 
der, oar, pl. die Ruder. 


$23. Rule II. In all other cases the nominative 
plural is formed from the nominative singular by an- 
nexing one of the terminations e,er,en (n); e. g. ber 
Freund, the friend, pl. die Freunde; ber Knabe, the boy, 
pl. die Knabe n 5 dad Buch, the book, pl. die Bücher. 


Obs. 1. The termination ¢ belongs chiefly to masculine substan- 
tives. It is, however, also added to feminines and neuters ; e. g. 


- der Tag, the day, pl. die Tage; der Kopf, the head, pl. die Köpfe; 


die Kunft, art, pl. die Künfte ; das Wort, the word, pl. die Worte. 

Obs. 2. ‘The termination er properly belongs to nouns of the 
neuter gender only. Masculines assume it only by way of excep- 
tion; e. g. bas Bild, the picture, pl. die Bilder; das Kind, the 
child, pl. die Kinder ; der Geift, the spirit, pl. die Geifter. 

Obs. 3. The termination en (n) is assumed principally by femi- 
nines, also by masculines, and a few neuters ; e. g. die Schule, the 
school, pl. die Schulen ; die Nadel, the needle, pl. die Nadeln ; der 
Safe, the hare, pl. die Hafen ; das Ohr, the ear, pl. die Ohren. 


$ 24. Obs, 4. Substantives which form their plural in er 
* That part of the substantive which is never affected by the changes of in- 


desuion is called its roch. When it contains one of the vowels a, 0, %& or the 
o au, t i ‚u 
ope hong 0 1, they are frequen y changed into u in the plural and are 
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always modify the vowels of the root (a, », u, au); and those, 
which form their plural in en, never modify it. With respect 
to plurals in e, the modification always takes place when the 
substantive is feminine, and usually too when it is masculine, 
but rarely when it is neuter. 


~ Rule 1II. Masculine and neuter nouns adopted from modern 
languages frequently form their plural in 8; as, Genie’s, Cords, 
Gpolo’s ; so also German words, the termination of which is not 
susceptible of inflection ; as, die Wa, die V8, die Papa’ s. 


Rule IV. Nouns compounded with Mann usually take 
Leute instead of Manner (the regular pl. of Mann) in 
the plural; e. g. der Rauf ma nn, the merchant, pl. Kaufleute; 
der Hofmann, the courtier, pl. die Hofleute. 


§ 25. Common nouns alone are by their significa- 
tion entitled to a plural number. 

The following classes of substantives want the plu- 
ral :— 


Ist, Proper names, except when they assume the signification 
of common nouns (§ 45); as, Karl, Friedridy, Nom. 

2d, Names of materials, except when different species of the 
same genus are to be denoted; as, das Cifen, Silber, Gold, 
iron, silver, gold ;—but die Erden, the earths (different kinds) ; 
die Dtineralwaffer, mineral waters. 

3d, Many collectives ; as, das Gefinde, the domestics; da8 
Vieh, cattle, dc. . 

4th, All infinitives and neuter adjectives used substantively ; 
as, das Weiß, white (the colour) ; bas Häßliche, the ugly; das 
Einfonmen, the income ; das Wiffen, knowledge. 

5th, Most abstract substantives, especially such as denote 
qualities, powers or affections of the mind, &c. ; as, der Fleiß, 
diligence ; die Jugend, youth ; die Vernunft, reason ; die Furdt, 
fear. Sometimes, however, they become concrete, expressing 
different kinds of the same quality, ézc., and then they are em- 
ployed in the plural ; as, Tugenden, virtues ; Schönheiten, beau- 
ties. 

§ 26. 6th, Substantives denoting number, measure, weight, 
when preceded by a numeral, are put in the singular, even 
though in other connections they may form a plural; as, zwet 
Fuß breit, two feet wide ; feds Pfund Butter, six pounds 
of butter ; ein Regiment von taufend Mann (not Männer, pl.), 
a regiment of thousand men. 
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Exceptions. Feminine substantives in ¢, and such as express a 
measure of time; as, zwei Ellen (die Elle) Tuch, two ells of cloth; 
fünf Jahre lang, for five years; moreover, all names of coins; 
as, zwei Grofchen, zwölf Kreuzer, two groshes, twelve kreuzers,—are 


put in the plural as in English. 


$ 27. Some substantives are employed in the plur- 


al number only :— 


Ahnen, ancestors. 
eltern, parents. 
Alpen, alps. 
Beinkleider, 
Dofen, 
DBrieffdhaften, papers. 
Einfünfte, revenue. 
Faften, Lent. 

Serien, vacation. 
Gefälle, rents. 
Öliedmagen, limbs. 
Roften, expenses. 
Lente, people. 


trousers. 


Mafern, 
Rotheln, 
Molfen, whey. 

Oftern, Easter. 

Ifngten Whitsuntide, 
Ranfe, tricks. 

Sporteln, fees. 

Traber, husks. 

Trümmer, ruins. 
Truppen, troops. 
Weihnadten, Christmas. 
Zeitläufte, junctures. 
Zinſen, interest of money. 


measles. 


§ 28. There are a number of substantives which 
have two forms for the plural, partly as a simple dia- 
lectic variety, but most commonly with different sig- 


nifications :— 


SınauLar. 
Der Band, the volume ; 
Das Band, the ribbon; 
Da8 Band, the bond; 
Die Bank, the bench ; 
Die Bank, the bank ; 
Der Bauer, the peasant ; 
Das Bauer, the cage ; 
Der Dorn, the thorn ; 
Das Ding, the thing ; 
Das Ding, little creature ; 
Das Gefidt, the face; 
Daß Gefidt, the vision ; 
Daß Horn, the horn ; 


PLURAL. 


die Bande. 

die Bander. 

die Bande. 

die Banke. 

die Banfen. 

die Bauern. 

die Bauer. 

Dornen. 

Dorner. 

die Dinge. 

die Dinger. 

die Gefidyter. 

die Gefidte. 

die Horner; but Horne, dif 
ferent sorts of horn. 
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Der Laden, the shutter ; die Laden. 


Der Laden, the shop ; die Laden. 
Der Ort, the place ; — 


Der Schild, the shield ; die Schilde. 
Das Schild, the sign ; die Schilder. 
Das Stir, the piece ; die Stüde. 

Das Stid, the fragment; die Stüden. 


Der Thor, the fool ; die Thoren. 

Das Thor, the door; die Thore. 

Das Wort, the word; die Wörter; but Worte, words, 
in connected discourse. 


IL INFLECTION. 


§ 29. For the purposes of declension we divide 
German substantives into two classes, which differ es- 
sentially intheir mode of inflection ; viz: Ist, Common 
and Abstract Nouns; 2d, Proper Names. 


DECLENSION OF COMMON AND ABSTRACT NOUNS. 


$ 80. Common and abstract nouns have two prin. 
cipal forms of inflection, denominated the earlier and 
the later declensions. The characteristic distinction of 
each is the termination of its genitive singular, which 

‚in the earlier declension is 8 or e 8, and in the later 
N OF en. 

Ali feminine substantives are invariable in the sin- 
gular; hence their mode of declension is determined 
by the nominative plural. 

The nominative, genitive and accusative plural are 
always alike, and their difference is pointed out by 
the article only. 

The dative plural always assumes tt, unless its nom- 
inative already ends in that letter. 


EARLIER DECLENSION. 


§ 31. The earlier declension comprises nouns of all 
genders, and may be distinguished by the termination 
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of its genitive singular, which (feminine nouns ex- 
cepted) is always 8 or e s. 

e nominative plural is either the same as the 
nominative singular, or it assumes one of the termina- 
tions ¢, er, en or en. 

In the plural the radical vowels a, 0, u, and the diph- 
thong au, are generally modified into 4, 0, ii, du. 

Hence to inflect a word of this declension, not only 
the genitive singular, but also its nominative plural 
must be given; e. g. der Bruder, the brother, gen. bed 
Bruders, nom. pl. bie Brüder ; die Frucht, fruit, nom. pl. 
die Früchte; das Kleid, the garment, gen. ded Kleides, 
nom. pl. die Kleider. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE TERMINATIONS OF THE EARLIER 


DECLENSION. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
I. Ii. I. “IV. 
Non. | given. like the sing. | e. ev. | en, 1. 
Gen. | e8, 8 (end, n$). “ e. ev. | em, n. 
Dar. | e, or like the nom. — n. en. | em. | en, n. 


Acc. !like the nom. like the nom. | e. er. len, wm 


$32. PARADIGMS. 


I.a. Der Bater, the father. 
SINGULAR. PLVRAI. 
Nom. der Vater, the father; die Vaͤter, the fathers. 
Gen. des Vaters, of the father; der Väter, of the fathers. 


Dar. dem Vater, to the father; den Vatern, to the fathers. 
Acc. den Vater, the father; die Vater, the fathers. 


I. b. Die Mutter, the mother. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. die Mutter, the mother; die Mütter, the mothers. 
Gen. der Mutter, of the mother ; der Mütter, of the mothers. 


Dar. der Mutter, tothe mother; den Müttern, to the mothers. 
Acc. die Mutter, the mother; die Mütter, the mothers. 


II. a. Der Baum, the tree. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nox. der Baum, the tree; die Baume, the trees. 
Gen. ded Baumes, of the tree; der Baume, of the trees. 
Dar. dem Baume, to the tree; den Bäumen, to the trees. 


Acc. den Baum, the tree; die Bäume, the trees. 
Il. b. Die Hand, the hand. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. die Hand, the hand; die Hände, the hands. 
Gen. der Hand, of the hand; der Hande, of the hands. 
Dar. der Hand, to the hand; den Händen, to the hands. 
Aco. die Hand, the hand; die Hände, the hands, 


DI. a. Das Lied, the song. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. dad Lied, the song; die Lieder, the songs. 
Gen. des Liedes, of the song; der Lieder, of the songs. 
Dar. demiede, to the song; ben Liedern, to the songs. 


Acc. das Lied, the song ; die Lieder, the songs, 
II. b. Der Geift, the spirit. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. der Geift, the spirit ; die Geifter, the spirits. 
Gen. de8 Geiftes, of the spirit; der Geifter, of the spirits. 
Dar. dem Geifte, to the spirit; den Geiftern, to the spirits. 
Acc. den Geift, the spirit; die Geifter, the spirits. 


IV.a. Der Strabl, the ray. 
SINGULAR. PLVRAI. 


Nom. der Strahl, the ray; die Strahlen, the rays. 
Gen. des Strahles, ofthe ray; der Strahlen, of the rays. 
Dar. dem Strable, tothe ray; den Gtrablen, to the rays. 
Acc. den Strahl, the ray; die Strablen, the rays. 


IV. b. Das Auge, the eye. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. da8 Auge, the eye; die Augen, the eyes, 
Gen. des Auges, of the eye; der Augen, of the eyes. 
Dar. dem Auge, to the eye; den Augen, to the eyes. 
Acc. Dad Auge, the eye; die Augen, the eyes. 
17° 7 " 
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V. Der Name, the name. 
SINGVLAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. der Name, the name; die Namen, the names, 
Gen. des Namens, of the name; der Namen, of the names. 
Dar. dem Namen, to thename; den Namen, to the names. 
Acc. den Namen, the name; die Namen, the names. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The laws of euphony alone can decide, whether the termi- 
nation of the genitive singular is to be 8 or eö, and whether 
the dative is to be like the nominative or to have e, Gener- 
ally, however, nouns ending in 6, b, t, ft, &, 9, k, 8, fd, p, 3 
form their genitive in e8, and their dative in e; those ending 
in and, at, end, tht, tg, ing, ling, rid, fal, thum 
have & in the genitive, and the dative like the nominative. 


§ 33. Like ater (I. a.) are inflected all masculine 
and neuter substantives terminating in el, er or en; 
diminutives in den and [etn ; and neuters in e, which 
have the prefix ge; as, Gerede, Getofe, talk, noise, dc. 
Examples :— 


Der Apfel, apple ; das Fenfter, window; 

der Enkel, grandchild ; das Gewitter, thunderstorm ; 
der Vegel, bird ; der Degen, sword ; 

das Sicgel, seal ; der Garten, garden; 

der Adler, eagle ; der Wagen, waggon ; 

der Bruder, brother; das Beden, basin ; 

der Meifter, master; das Zeichen, signal. 
Mädchen, girl, maiden ; Büchlein, little book ; 
Veilden, violet; Plünılein, floweret. 


Mutter and Tochter, daughter, are the only feminine substantives 
which retain in the plural the termination of the nominative sin- 


gular. 


§ 34. Like der Baum (TI. a.) are inflected the follow- 
ing :— 

ist, Masculines and neuters terminating in the prefixes and, 
at, idt, tg, ing, ling, rid); e. g. Heiland, saviour; Monat, 
month; Käfig, cage; Häuptling, chieftain, &c. 

2d, Many foreign substantives, such as, der Abt, Altar, Bis 
fof, Cardinal, Palaft; the abbot, alter, bishop, cardinal, pal- 


ace, &c. 
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$d, All‘ substantives ending in the affixes nig and fal; 
as, die Finfternif, darkness ; Kenntnif, knowledge ; das Schids 
fal, fate; Drangfal, calamity, &c. 


Like die Sand (IL. b.) are declined the following fem- 
inines :-— 


Angft, anguish. Luft, air. 
Ausflucht, evasion. Luft, delight. 
Art, axe. Macht, power. 
Bank, bench. Magd, maid-servant. 
Braut, bride Maus, mouse. 
Sruft, breast. Nacht, night. 
Fauſt, fist. Naht, seam 
Frucht, fruit. Noth, distress 
Gans, goose. Nuß, nut. 
Geſchwulſt, swelling. Gau, sow 
Gruft, tomb. Schnur, string. 
Haut, skin. Stadt, city. 
Kluft, gulf, Wand, wall. 
Kraft, force, Wulſt, tumour. 
Kuh, cow. Wurft, sausage. 
Kunft, art. Sunft, guild. 


faug, louse. 
To these are to be added the compounds of the words Runft and 


fauft, which are never employed separately ; as, die Sufammens 
ee meeting; Einfänfte, pl., revenues; 3eitfäufte, pl., junctures 
7). 


Remark. Masculines of this form generally modify the 
radical vowel inthe plural; feminines always; of neuters only 
the following three :—da8 Chor, the chorus; das Flog, the 
raft; das Rohr, the reed; pl. Chore, Floge, Röhre. 


§ 35. Substantives declined like das Lied (III) are gen- 
erally of the neuter gender, and masculine only by 
way of exception. They always modify the vowel 
of the root. Examples :— 


Amt, office. 
Bud, book. 


Lamm, lamb. 
Meft, nest. 


Dorf, village. 
Geld, money. 
Grab, grave. 
Kraut, herb. 


Nad, wheel. 
Schloß, castle. 
Volk, nation. 
Weib, woman. 


So also all nouns ending in thum; as, Reihthum, riches; Hers 
zogthum, dukedom, and a few foreign words; as, Parlament, Regis 


ment, Spital, 
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The masculines declined like ied are as follows :— Böfes 
wicht, villain; Dorn, thorn; Geift, spirit (III. b.); Gott, God; 
Leib, body ; Mann, man (vir); Ort, place; Rand, border; 
Vormund, guardian; Wald, wood; Wurm, worm. 


§ 36. Substantives inflected like der Strahl (IV.) are 
of the masculine and neuter genders. They are but 
few in number and never modify the radical vowel in 
the plural. They are :— 


1st, Names of persons terminating in or; as, Doctor, Pros 
feffor, Paftor, &c. Except: Caftor, Clectrophor, Matador, and 
also Meteor, which have their plural in e. 

2d, Foreign words which still have, or once had the Latin 
termination i um, as, Stud i um, pl. Studien, studies; Goffe. 
gium, pl. Eollegien, lectures; Adverb, pl. Adverbien, adverbs ; 
also those ending in tiv, as, Creditiv, Gubftantiv, dc. ; those 
terminating in al or il have ien in the plural, as, Regal, pl. 
Regalien; Foffil, pl. Foffilien. 


3d, The following masculine substantives :— 
Dorn, thorn. (pl. Dorner), Sporn, spur. 


Sorft, forest. Stachel, sting. 
Gevatter, god-father. Stiefel, boot. 
£orbeer, laurel. Strauß, ostrich. 
Mait, mast. Wetter, cousin. 
Nachbar, neighbour. Unterthan, subject. 
Pfau, peacock. Sierath, finery. 
See, sea. 


4th, To these may be added the following foreign 
masculines :— 


Conſul, consul. Präfect, prefect. 
Damen, demon. Pfalm, psalm. 
Diamant, diamond. Rubin, ruby. 
Zafan, pheasant. Staat, state. 
Smpeft, impost. Thron, throne. 
Muskel, muscle. Zrartat, treaty. 


Pantoffel, slipper. 
Sth, The following neuter words :— 


Auge, eye. Infect, insect. 
Bett, bed. ronom, pronoun. 
Ende, end. tatut, statute. 
Hemd, shirt. Verh, verb. 


$ 37. Like Name (V.) are inflected the following 
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masculines :—ber Buchſtabe, letter ; Fels, rock ; Friede, 
peace; $unfe, spark; Gedanfe, thought ; Glaube, taith ; 
Haufe, heap; Came, seed; Schade, detriment ; Wille, 
will. These substantives, however, frequently assume 
an n in the nominative; e. g. der Funken, Gedanken, 
and then they follow the inflection of the first form 
(Vater). 

Remark. The word Herz, heart, has eng in the genitive, 


and retains the en in the dative singular and in all the cases 
of the plural, thus :— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. das Herz, die Herzen, 
GEN. des Herzeng, der Herzen, 
Dat. dem Herzen, den Herzen, 
Acc. das Her; die Herzen. 


The word Schmerz, pain, has either ens or e$ in the genitive, 
and in the dative en ore. Nom. der Schmerz, Gen. des Schmerzens 
or Schmerzes, Dat. dem Schmerzen or Schmerze; Nom. pl. die 
Schmerzen. The word Schred, terror, is also irregular: Nom. der 
Schreck or Schreden, Gen. des Schreckens or Schredes, Dat. dem 
Sanat or Schreden, Acc. den Schred or Schreden; Nom. pl. die 

reden. 


LATER DECLENSION, 


$ 38. Substantives of this declension are either 
masculine or feminine. 

Masculines form their genitive in noren, and re- 
tain that termination in all the remaining cases sin- 
gular and plural. 

Feminines being indeclinable in the singular, as- 
sume the n or ett in the plural only. 

No nouns of this declension ever modify the radical 
vowels a, 0, u, or the diphthong au in the plural (§ 24). © 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE TERMINATIONS OF THE LATER 


DECLENSION. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masculine. Masc. and Fem. 
, Nom. given, en, n, 
GEN. en, n, en, n, 
Dar. en, n, en, n, 


Acc. | en, n. en, n. 


§39. PARADIGMS. 


I. Der Graf, the count. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. der Graf, the count; | die Grafen, the counts; 
Gen. ded Grafen, of the count; | der Grafen, of the counts ; 
Dar. dem Grafen, to the count; | den Grafen, to the counts ; 


Acc. den Grafen, the count; | die Grafen, the counts. 
Il. Der Erbe, the heir. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. der Erbe, ‘the heir; | die Erben, the heirs ; 
Gen. ded Erben, of the heir; | der Erben, of the heirs; 
Dar. dem Erben, to the heir; | den Erben, to the heirs; 
Acc. den Erben, the heir; | die Erben, the heirs. 

II. Die Frau, the woman. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. die Frau, the woman; | die Frauen, the women; 


Gen. der Frau, of the woman ; 
Dar. der Frau, to the woman ; 


der Frauen, of the women ; 
den Frauen, to the women ; 


Acc. die Frau, the woman; | die frauen, the women. 
IV. Die Feder, the pen. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. die Feder, the pen; | die Federn, the pens ; 
GEN. der Feder, of the pen; | der federn, of the pens; 
Dar. der Feder, to the pen; | den federn, to the pens; 
Acc. die Feder, the pen; | die Federn, the pens. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. When the nominative singular ends in e, or in 
one of the unaccented affixes el, er, ar, the genitive and re- 
maining cases assume n only; as, der Lowe, the lion, gen. des 
Lowen; die Kanzel, the pulpit, pl. die Kanzeln; der Baus 
er, the farmer, gen. de8 Bauern; otherwise en becomes ne- 
cessary ; e. g. der Held, the hero, gen. de Helden; der Gefell, 
the companion, gen. des Gefellen; der Poet, the poet, gen. ded 
Poeten; die Frau, plur. dte Frauen. , 

Obs. 2. Feminine substantives were formerly declined in 
the singular number also; this practice, however, has been 
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retained only in certain adverbial expressions, in which the 
substantive is connected with a preposition; e. g. auf Erden, 
on earth; mit Freuden, with joy, joyfully; von Seiten ded 
Königs, from the part of the king; in Gnabden, graciously ; 
mit Ehren fterben, to die an honourable death ; zu Schanden 
werden, to be put to shame, dc. ; sometimes en seems to be 
annexed simply for the sake of euphony; as, feiner Frauen 
Cater, his wife’s father. 


§ 40. To this declension belong the following clas- 
ses of nouns :— 

Ist, Masculines of one syllable ; as, Bär, bear; led, spot; 
Silt prince ; Graf, count; Held, hero; Herr (has Herrn in 
he gen, and dat. sing., but Herren in the plur.), master ; 
Menfd, man; Narr, fool; Pfau, peacock; Prinz, prince; 
Thor, simpleton. 

2d, Masculines terminating in ¢ unaccented ; e. g. 


Affe, the ape. Knappe, squire. 

Barde, bard. Nachkomme, descendant. 
Bürge, surety. Neffe, nephew. 

Drade, dragon. Pathe, sponsor. 

Zalfe, hawk, Rieſe, giant. 

Gehülfe, assistant. Sslave, slave. 

Géte, idol. Beuge, witness. 

Hirte, shepherd. 


3d, Names of nations, such as are not derived from 
the name of the country. They generally end also in 


e; e. g. 
der Baier, the Bavarian. der Maure, the Moor. 
der Boͤhme, the Bohemian. der Pole, the Pole. 
der Britte, the Britain. der Preufe, the Prussian. 
der Bulgar, the Bulgarian. der Ruffe, the Russian. 
der Däne, the Dane. der Sachſe, the Saxon. 


der Deutfche, the German. der Schwabe, the Swabian. 
der Franzoſe, the Frenchman. der Schwede, the Swede. 


der Grieche, the Greek. Der Zartar, the Tartar. 
der Heffe, the Hessian. der Virfe, the Turk. 
der Jude, the Jew. der Ungar, the Hungarian. 


§ 41. 4th, Masculine substantives of foreign origin, termi- 
nating in ant, ard, at, ent, if, tft, et, it, ot, og, ops, 
pm 2.5 ©. g. der Proteftant, Monard, Candidat, Pralat, Stus 
dent, Prafident, Katholif, Methodift, Chrift, Poet, Komet, Cres 
mit, Sefuit, Idiot, Theolog, Philolog, Philofoph, Aftronom 2c. 

5th, All the feminine nouns in the language, except 
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those mentioned above (§ 38 and § 34). They are 
either monosyllables, as Bahn, path; Pflicht, duty, or 

lysyllables, chiefly ending in e, el, er, ath, et, end, 
hei t, inn, fchaft, ung. The following may serve as 
examples :— 


MONOSYLLABLES, 
Art, kind. Gaat, seed. 
Burg, citadel. Schladht, battle. 
Slur, plain. Spur, trace. 
Saad, chase. That, deed. 
Laff, burden. Zahl, number. 
Dual, torment. 

POLYSYLLABLES. 

Arbeit, labour. Natur, nature, 
‘Ente, duck. Ohnmacht, impotence. 
Kormel, formula. Poefic, poetry. 
Gegend, region. Religten, religion. 
Handlung, action. Sadilffct, plate. 
Sunafer, maiden. Zaube, dove. 
Kéniginn, queen. Univerfität, university. 
Leidenfchaft, passion. Wahrheit, truth. 
Nachricht, news. Bunge, tongue. 


FOREIGN SUBSTANTIVES. 


§ 42. Ist, With respect to substantives of foreign origin, we 
have already under each declension, noticed such as have ac- 
commodated their termination to the analogy of German words. 
There are some, however, which still appear in their original 
form unaltered ; as, der Medicus, the physician; der Cafus, the 
case ; dad Factum, the fact; Dad Thema, the theme, &c. These 
are cither indeclinable in the singular; as, der Clerus, the 
clergy, gen. ded Glerué, dat. dem Clerus, &c., or they as- 
sume 8 in the genitive ; as, dad Factum, Individuum, the fact, 
individual, gen. ded Factums, Individuums. 

2d, In the plural, foreign nouns either assume en (§ 36); 
as, Derbum, verb, pl. Verben; Studium, study, pl. Studien; 
or they retain in all cases the original termination of the nomi- 
native plural; as, Medici, Muſici, Caſus, Facta, Themata. 

3d, Masculine and neuter substantives, adopted from the 
French or English, generally take 8 in the genitive singular, 
and retain it in all the cases of the plural; der Ford, gen. des 
Lords, pl. die Lords; der Chef, the chieftain, gen. des Chefs, 
pl. die Chefs; dad Genie, the genius, gen. des Genie's, pl Die 
Genie’8, &c. ($ 24. Rule III.) 
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DECLENSION OF PROPER NOUNS. 


$ 43. Proper nouns are either names of Persons, or 
names of Countries and Puaces. 

Names of persons are declined either with or without 
the article. 

I, When preceded by either of the articles (ein order), 
names of persons are not varied in the singular, the 
different cases being sufficiently indicated by the in- 
flection of the article ; as, der Schiller, gen. ded Schiller, 
dat. dem Schiller, acc. den Schiller; ein Luther, gen. eines 
Luther, dat. einem Luther, acc. einen Luther. 


Exception. If the genitive of the name of a male limiting the 
meaning of another word is connected with an adjective, and placed 
before the governing word, it assumes the termination 6; a8, Des gro: 
fen Rant 's Werke, the works of the great Kant; des berühmten 
Dürer‘s Gemälde, the paintings of the celebrated Dürer. 


§ 44. II. When not connected with the article, mas- 
culine names ending in 8, f, fd), r, 3, and feminines end- 
ing in e, form their genitive in ens; all other names, 
both masculine and feminine, including also diminu- 
tives in den, form their genitive in ’8 simply; e. g. 
Mar, gen. Marens; Voß, gen. Voßens; Lonife, gen. 
Louiſens; but Hermann, gen. Hermann’s; Garl, gen. - 
Garl 8; Händchen (Jonny), gen. Händchen 8; Adelheid, gen. 
Adelheid’ 8. 


Remark 1. In the dative and accusative singular it has been 
customary to annex the termination ¢n. It is better, however, to 
leave those cases like the nominative, and to prefix the article, 
when ambiguity would otherwise arise; e. g. nom. effing, gen. 
Leſſing's, dat. (dem) Ceffing (better than £efjingen), acc. (den) effing. 


Rem. 2. Names of Latin or Greek origin were formerly 
inflected after the manner of Latin nouns; e. g. nom. Paulus, 
gen. Pauli, dat. Paulo, acc. Panlum; Platonid Gefprade, 
Plato’s dialogues; Eiceronid eden, Cicero’s orations, &c. 
Now, however, they follow the analogy of German nouns, and 
the ancient mode of inflection is only retained in a few expres- 
sions, as, Ehrifti Geburt, &c.; ©. g. Plato's Gefprade; Eis 
cero’8 Reden; Phadrus’ Fabeln or die Fabeln des Phädrus, the 
bles of Pheedrus ; der Reichthum de8 Eröfus, the wealth of 

TCBBUS, 
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PLURAL OF PROPER NAMES. 

§ 45. The plural of proper names is only employed when 
the same name is common to several individuals; as, die 
Schlegel, die Hermanne, persons of the name of Schlegel, Her: 
mann; or when they are converted into common nouns 
($ 5.); as, die Neutone unferer Zeit, the Newtons of our 
age, &c. 

Rules. The inflection of proper names in the plural 
number is not influenced by the article, and the radi- 
cal vowels (a, 0, u, au) are never modified. . 

When the names are masculine, terminating in a, e, 
i,alel,il,er,en or den, the plural remains unaltered. 

All other masculine names of German origin, and 
foreign names ending in a m, 0 tt, form their plural by 
adding e to the nom. sing. ; but those ending in 0, add 
ne. Examples :— 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Cotta, (die) Cotta. Adolph, (die) Adolphe. 
Gampe, „»  Gampe. Hagedorn, w  Hagedorne. 
Hannibal, „ Hannibal. Dvid, „  Dvide 
Meier, » Meier. Melandthon, „ Melandhthone. 
Röschen, w  Rosdhen. Cato, „ Catone. 


The dative plural always assumes the termination 
n, unless the nominative already ends in that letter ; 
as, den Luther, Melanchthonen, &cc., to the Luthers, 
Melanchthons, &c. 

Names of females invariably add en or t in every 
case of the plural; as, Flora, pl. Flora’n, Luije, Luiſen, 
Hedwig, pl. Hedwigen. 


§ 46. PARADIGMS. 


Mascu.ines. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Nom. Luther, Nom. (die) Luther, 
Gen. Luther’s, Gen. der* Luther, 
Dar. (dem) Luther, Dat. (den) Luthern, 
Acc. (den) futher ; Acc. (die) Luther. 


* In the genitive plural the article is necessary to point out the case ($ 5. 6th.). 


SINGULAR. 


Nox. Leibnig, 

Gen. Leibnigeng, 
Dart. (dem) Leibnig, 
Acc. (den) Leibnitz; 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. Hermann, 

Gen. Hermamn's, 
Dart. (dem) Hermann, 
Acc. (den) Hermann ; 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. Göthbe, 

Gen. Göthe’s, 
Dar. (dem) Göthe, 
Aco. (den) Göthe; 
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PLURAL. 
Nox. (die) Leibnige, 
Gen. der eibnige, 
Dar. (den) Letbnigen, 
Acc. (die) Leibnitze. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. (die) Hermanne, 
Gen. der Hermanne, 
Dar. (den) DHermannen, 
Acc, (die) Hermanne. 


PLURAL. 
| Nom. (die) Gothe, 
: Gen. der Gotbe, 
Dat. (den) Gothen, 
Acc. (die) Gothe. 


F’eminines. 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. Bertha, 
Gen. Bertha’s, 
Dar. (der) Bertha, 
Acc. (die) Bertha; 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. Gertraud, 
Gen, Gertraud’8, 
Dar. (der) Gertraud, 
Ace. (die) Gertrand; 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. Luife, 
Gen. Luiſens, 
Dar. (der) Luife, 
Acc. (die) Euife; 
SINGULAR, 
Nom. Sutlie, 
Gen. Quliens, 
Dat. (der) Julie, 
Acc. (die) Julie; 





PLURAL. 


Nox. (die) Bertha'n, 
Gen. der Bertha'n, 
Dat. (den) Bertha'n, 
Acc. (die) Bertha’n. 


PILVRAI. 


Nom. (die) Gertrauden, 
Gen. der Gertrauden, 
Dar. (den) Gertrauden, 
| Acc. (die) Gertrauden. 





PLVRAIL. 


Nox. (die) Luiſen, 
Gen. der Lutfen, 
Dar. (den) Luifen, 
Acc. (die) Luifen. 
PLURAL. 
Nom. (die) Sulien, 
| Gen. der Sulien, 


Dar. (den) Sulten, 
Acc. (die) Julien. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. The termination ens of the genitive singular belongs 
articularly to feminine names in c. With respect to masculines 
in 8, ß, fh, x, 3, the practice of substituting ‘, or a simple apostrophe, 
instead of eng, is betoming more frequent ; e. g. Leibnig's Philefophie, 
the philosophy of Leibnitz ; Moritg Retzſch's Umriffe zu Schiller’s vied 
von der Glode, Retzsch’s Illustrations to Schiller’s Song of the Bell. 
§ 47. Obs. 2. Whena family name is preceded by one 
or more christian names, or common nouns without an article, 
the family name alone is inflected; e. g. Sobann Heinrich 
Boffend (or simply Voß's) Ueberfegungen, John Henry 
Voss’s translations; König Friedrich's Leben, the life of 
King Frederick. 
Obs. 3d, But if the article precedes, in connection with the 
word Herr, or a common noun designating some title or 
the proper name is not inflected ; as, das Haus ded Herrn Di ii 
fer, the house of Mr. Maller; die Thaten des Kaiferd Carl 
des Fünften, the exploits of the Emperor Charles V.; das Stands 
bil des großen Dichterd Githe, the statue of the great poet 
e. 


NAMES OF COUNTRIES AND PLACES. 


$48. 1. Names of countries, places, rivers, mountains, &c. 
which are of the masculine or feminine gender, are generally ac- 
companied by the article (§ 5), and declined like common nouns ; 
as, Die Schweiz, gen. der Schweiz, dat. der Schweiz, acc. die 
Schweiz; der Breisgau, gen. des Breidgau’s, dc. ; der Rhein, 
gen. ded Rheined, dic.; die Themfe, gen. der Themfe, &c. 

2. Neuter names of countries and places, not terminating 
in 8, 3 or x, have the sign @ in the genitive and remain unal- 
tered in all the other cases; e. g. Die Univerfitäten Deutfchs 
landé, the Universities of Germany ; Ruglands Adel, the no- 
minty of Russia ; er fommt von Berlin (dat.), he comes from 
Berlin , nad) Leipzig (acc.), to Leipzig, dc. 

3. Since names of places which end in 8, 3, x do not admit 
of an additional 8 in the genitive, for the sake of euphony, it is 
customary to put them in apposition with the genitive of some 
word like Stadt, Dorf, Feftung (town, village, fort), or to 
prefix the preposition von; e. g. die Einwohner der Stadt 
Paris (or von Paris) the inhabitants of the city of Paris ; die 
Lage von Mainz, the situation of Mentz. 
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IV. GOVERNMENT. 


§ 49. 1st, When a substantive is the subject of a proposi- 
tion, it is always in the nominative case, and governs the verb 
in number and person. Wer reift? Der Bater, der Freund 
und die Söhne reifen. Who travel? The father, the friend, 
and the sons are travelling. 

2d, In the oblique cases, i. e. in the genitive, dative, and 
accusative, nouns are governed either by other nouns, or by 
adjectives, verbs, prepositions, &c.; e. g. die Mutter des 
Haufes, the mother of the house; der Strafe würdig, 
worthy of punishment; einen Brief fchreiben, to write a 
letter; auf Dem Lande, in the country. We shall here 
only consider the relation which one substantive may sustain 
to another. 


§ 50. Substantives which stand in the relation of equality 
to each other, are put in the same case. ‘They may be thus 
related :— 

Ist, When one is added to another, for the sake of explana- 
tion, or is put in apposition with it; e. g. Wilhelm der Ero: 
berer, William, the Conqueror; Ihr fennet ihn, Den Schö⸗ 
pfer fübner Deere, ye know him, the creator of bold armies ; 
ibm, meinem Wohlthäter, to him, my benefactor. 

2d, When one constitutes the predicate to the other; as, 
fein Vater ift König geworden, his father has become king ; 
er it mein Freund, he is my friend. 

When one is compared with another; as, der Thurm ift 
böber alg Der Baum, the tower is higher than the tree. 

4th, When several substantives constitute a compound sub. 
ject to one verb; e. g. Schönheit und Sugend treten in thre 
volle Rechte wieder ein, Beauty and Youth are fully reinstated 
to their former rights. 

§ 51. 1st, A substantive which stands in the relation of 
cause, origin, possession, mutual connection, &c., to another, is 

in the genitive; e. g. der Gefang Der Vogel, the sing- 
ing of birds; der Gdopferder Welt, the creator of the 
world; dag Haus des Kaufmanns, the house of the mer- 
chant; die Gdywefter De 8 Baters, the sister of the father. 
2d, The genitive is often employed adverblally to express 
the relation of time, locality or manner ; ded Morgens, des 
Mittags, des Abends, in the morning, at noon, in the evening ; 
biefigen Ortes, of this place; gutes Muthes fein, to be of good 
cheer; unverrichteter Sache, without accomplishing one’s pur- 
pose, 


On Gowers -¢ oS Owes OO. 
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8d, A substantive which has a parittive signification is fol- 
lowed by a genitive of the whole; e. g. die Bäume eined Gars 
tens, the trees of a garden; dad Dad) des Haufes, the roof of 
the house. 

4th, If, however, the partitive substantive points out a num- 
ber, measure or weight, the name of the material numbered, 
measured, &c., is more frequently put in apposition with it 
than in the genitive; as, eine Menge Kinder, a number of 
children ; mit fünf Dugend Eiern, with five dozen of eggs ; 
ein Paar Stiefel, a pair of boots. But when the thing 
measured has an adjective or other declinable word connected 
with it, the genitive is required; as, zwei Flaſchen fo ftlidern 
Weines, two bottles of superior wine; ein Pfund frifder 
Butter, a pound of fresh butter. | 


ADJECTIVES. 


. $52. An adjective is a word which limits the 
meaning of substantives. 

Every adjective may generally be employed in two 
different relations, viz: 

Ist, The quality expressed by it may be conceived as inde- 
pendent of the subject, and be asserted of it by a formal act 
of judgment; as, dad Haus ijt grog, the house is large; die 
Rofe ift roth, the rose is red. The adjective thus used is 
called predicative, and is never inflected in German. 

2d, The quality expressed by it may be so intimately con« 
nected with the substantive as to form one complex idea with 
it, and then the adjective is termed attributive ; as, dad gro fe 
Hous, the large house; die rothe Rofe, the red rose. 


Remark. The predicative adjective stands usually after the 
verbs fein, to be; werden, to become, and bleiben, to remain; 
sometimes also after certain transitive verbs; e. g. der Himmel war 
blau, the sky was blue; die Nacht wird dunkel, the night be- 
comes dark; das Kleid bleibt fauber, the dress remains clean; 
Elug machen, to make wise; grün färben, to die green, &c. 


$ 53. Some adjectives can only be employed in the 
predicative sense, as :— 
abbeld, disaffected ; brad, fallow ; 


angft, distressed, afraid ; eingedenf, remembering ; 
bereit, ready ; feind, hostile ; 
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gar, dans; neth, needful ; 

gang und gebe, current ; nuß, useful ; 

gebaB, hating ; quer, diagonal, cross ; 
getroft, of good cheer ; quitt, free from ; 

gram, bearing a grudge; theilhaft, partaking of ; 
irre, stray ; unpo§, indisposed, ill; 
fund, known; verluftig, losing. 


Icid, sorry ; 


$ 54. Others again can only be used as attribu- 
tives :— 


ist, Those terminating in ern, en, and indicating the material 
of which anything is made; e. g. der Icderne Handſchuh, the leather 
glove ; dag fridene Halstud), the silk cravat ;—but, der Handfchuh tft 
von Leder, der Ring ift von Geld, the glove is (made) of 
leather, the ring is (made) of gold. 


2d, All superlatives, ordinal numerals, and certain adjectives 
formed from adverbs of time and locality; e. g. der größte, der 
zweite, Dev Dritte 2c., the tallest, the second, the third, &c. ; — dertig, 
heutig, bicfig, geitrig, morgend, from dert, there; heute, to-day ; hier, 
in this place ; geftern, yesterday ; mergen, to-morrow. 

3d, Many derivatives ending in t{d and (ich, including also 
adjective names of nations; as, diebiſch, thievish ; nerdifch, northern; 
wörtlich, literal ; anfänglich, original; deutſch, German; franzöfiich, 
French ; engliſch, English, &c. 


We are to consider, Ist, the inflection, 2d, the comparison, 
and 3d, the use and government of adjectives. 





I INFLECTION. 


§ 55. When an adjective is used in the attributive 
relation, certain terminations are added to it, indica- 
tive of the gender, the number, and the case of the sub- 
stantive to which it is united; e. g. guter Wein, good 
wine ; einer fchönen Blume, of a fair flower; dag fleine 
Bich, the small book. 

All attributive adjectives of every degree of com- 
parison are susceptible of three different modes of in- 
flection, denominated the first, second, and third declen- 
stons. 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE EXHIBITS THE TERMINATIONS OF THE 
THREE DECLENSIONS. 


SINGULAR. 
First Declension. Second Declension. Third Declenston. 


Maso. | Fem. | Neut. || Masc. | Fem. | Neut. |; Masc. | Fem. | Ne. 


Nom. er e es e e e er e es 
Gen. jeg,en| ev jeg, en] en | en | en en | en | m 
Dat. em | ex em en en en en | en | en 
Acc. en € es en e e en e es 

Pıurar. ~*~ 

For all genders. 

lst 2d Bd 

Decl. Deci. Deel 


Remark. The first declension of adjectives corresponds to the 
earlier declension of substantives, and presents the greatest varie- 

of terminations; so also the second possesses the characteris- 
tics of the later declension of substantives (the en in the genitive 
and remaining cases). The third declension is composite, partak- 
ing of the character of both. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


§ 56. When an adjective is preceded by no other 
limiting word, or by one which ts indeclinable, it as- 
sumes the terminations of the definite article* in all 
its cases singular and plural, and is said to be inflected 
according to the first declension, thus :— 


* With this difference, that in the nom. and acc. neuter singular the ad- 
jective has ¢ @ inataad of a8. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. . Por all genders. 
Nom. guter, gute, gute, Nom. gute, good, 
gutes gutes, 

Gen. gut en, | guter, guten, Gen. guter, of good, 
„Dat. gutem, guter, gutem, Dar. guten, to good, 
Acc. guten, gute, gute’; Acc. gute, good. 
PARADIGMS. 

L Mascuxins. 

SINGULAR. Prva. 
Nox. rother Wein, red wine, rothe Weine, 
Gen. en ! Weines, of red wine, rotber Weine, 


Dar. rothem Weine, to red wine, 


rothen Weinen, 
Acc. rotten Wein, red wine ; 


rothe Weine. 
i. Fenimıne. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. fife Frudt, sweet fruit, füße Früchte, 
Gen. füßer Frucht, of sweet fruit, füßer Früchte, 
Dar. füßer Frucht, to sweet fruit, füßen Früchten, 
Acc. füge Frucht, sweet fruit; füge Früchte, 
II. Nevree. 
SINGULAR. PLVRAL. 
Nom. gutes Geld, good money, | gute Gelder, 
GEN. en &eldes, of good money, guter Gelder, 
Dar. gutem Gelbe, to good money, | guten Geldern, 
Acc. gutes Geld, good money; | gute Gelder. 


Oös. ist. The following are some of the indeelinable words 
which may precede the adjective without affecting its termination : 
etwas,some; genug, enough; allerlei, of various sorts; mehr, 
more; viel, much; wenig, little; in the plural the numerals 
zwei, Drei, &c. e.g. genug rother Wein, enough red wine; als 
lerlei fife Grud, a variety of sweet fruit; wenig gutes Brod, 
little good bread. 

Obs. 2d. We are to regard ¢§ as the regular termination of the 
genitive singuiar masculine and neuter, though ¢n most always 
takes its place for the sake of euphony, when the noun itself has 
¢8 in the genitive; e. g. gut en Weines, falte n Waffers, of cold wa- 
ter; baaren Geldes, of ready money. 


18 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 


§57. An adjective belongs to the second declen- 
sion, when it is preceded either by the definite article 
ber, die, bas, by a demonstrative or relative pronoun, or 
an ind-finite numeral. It then assumes the termination 
ein the nominative singular for all genders, and in the. 
accusative singular feminine and neuter, and the ter- 
mination en in all the remaining cases singular and 
plural. 

The pronouns and indefinite numerals are :— 

Diefer, dieſe, dieſes, this; 

jener, jene, fenes, that. yonder; 

derſelbe, Divfelbe, Daffelte, the same; 

Terjenige, diejenige, dasjenige, that ; 

weicher, welche, welds, who, which ; 

ſolcher, jeiche, ſelches, such 5 

jeder, jede, jedes, 

jegttcher, iegtiche, ieaichet, $ each. 

aller, alle, alles, all; 
einiger, einige, einiges, 
erlicher, etliche, etliches, 
Mander, wand, manches, many a, &c. 


$58. PARADIGMS. 


SINGULAR. Prvxar. 
Mase. Fem. Neut, For all genders. 
N. der gute, Die gute, das gute, | die guten, the good, 
G. des guten, ter guten, ded guten, | der guten, of the good, 
D. dem guten, der guten, dem guten, | den guten, to the good, 
A. ten guten, die gute, das gute; | tte guten, the good, 


I. Diefer weife Mann, this wise man. 


some, several; 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. diefer weife Mann, diefe meifen Männer, 
GEN. Diefed weifen Mannes, | Diefer weiferr Manner, 
Dar. diefem weifen Manne, Diefen weifen Männern, 
Acc. diefen weifen Dann ; Diefe weifen Didnner. 
II. Sete fhöne Blume, each fair flower. 
SINGULAR. PLurat. 
Non. jete fchöne Blume, welde ſchönen Blumen? 
Gen. jeder fhönen Blume, welder fchönen Blumen? 
Dar. jeder fhönen Blume, welchen fhüönen Blumen? 


Acc, jede fine Blume; weldye ſchönen Blumen? 
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II. ene’ grüne Feld, yonder green field. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. jenes grüne Feld, jene grünen Felder, 
Gen. jened grünen Feldes, jener grünen Felder, 
Dar. jenem grünen Felde, jenen grünen Feldern, 
Acc. jenes grüne Feld; jene grünen Felder. 


So decline : derfelbe rothe Wein, the same red wine; Me beffere 
Frucht (pl. Früchte), the better fruit; welches ncufte Kleid (pl. Kleider) ? 
which newest garment } 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ist, According to the usage of many writers the adjective rejects 
the n in the nom. and acc. plural, when it is preceded hy one of 
the words einige, some; etliche, mehre or mehrere, seve- 
ral; manche, viele, many; alle,all; as, afle fleißige Echitlcr, all 
diligent scholars ; viele edle Menfchen, many noble men, &c. It is 
not necessary, however, to make this exception to the general rule. 

2d, When the definite article, being preceded by a preposition, 
coalesces with it into one word ($ 10), the inflection of the adjec- 
tive is not thereby altered; e. g. durch s gruͤne Feld, through the 
green field; im großen Haufe, in the great house, 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


§ 59. An adjective is inflected according to the 
third declension, when it is preceded either by the in- 
definite article, by a personal or possessive pronoun, or by 
the singular of the indefinite numeral fein, no, none. 
It assumes the terminations of the first declension in 
the nominative singular of all genders (er, e, e8), and in 
the accusative singular feminine and neuter (e, es) 
and the terminations of the second declension in all 
the remaining cases. 

The pronouns are: personal, id), du, er, fie, ed, wir, ihr, fie, 
J, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they; possessive, mein, dein, fein, 
unfer, euer, ihr, my, thy, his, our, your, her (their). 


PARADIGMS. 
SINGULAR. Piura. 
Mase. Fem. Nent. For all genders 


Nom. ein guter, eine gute, ein guted, | feine guten, 
Gen. eines guten, einer guten, eined guten, | feiner guten, 
Dar. einem guten, einer guten, einem guten, | feinen guten, 
Acc. einen guten, eine gute, ein guted; | feine guten. 
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I. Mein guter Bruder, my good brother. 


SINGULAR. PLVRAL. 
Nom. mein guter Bruder, meine guten Brüder, 
Gen. meine’ guten Bruders, meiner guten Brüder, 
Dar. meinem guten Bruder, meinen guten Brüdern, 
Acc. meinen guten Bruder; meine guten Brüder. 


II. bre jüngfte Schwefter, her youngest sister. 
SINGULAR. PLVRAI. 
Nom. ihre jüngfte Schweſter, thre jüngften Schweftern, 
Gen. ihrer jüngften Schweiter, | ihrer jüngften Gdweftern, 
Dar. ihrer jüngften Schweiter, | ihren jüngften Schweitern, 
Acc. ihre jüngfte Schwefter ; thre jüngften Schweſtern. 


III. Unfer große Haus, our large house. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. unfer grofes Haus, unfre großen Däufer, 
Gen. unfres großen Daufes, unfrer großen Daufer, 
Dat. unferm großen Haufe, unfern großen Daufern, 
Acc. unfer großed Daus ; unfre großen Haufer. 


So decline: fein fchönerer Tag (gen. Tages), no finer day; 
feine angenehme Reife (pl. Reifen), his pleasant journey ; dein 
gutes Kind (gen. Kindes, pl. Kinder), thy good child. 


Remark. The adjective is deelined in the same manner when 
it follows one of the personal pronouns id, I; du, thou; wir, we; 
ihr (Sie), you; except in the genitive case, where the definite ar- 
ticle must be supplied ; e. g. td armer Mann, 1 poor man; gen. 
meiner, des armen Mannes, of me, the poor man; dat. mir ars 
men Wanne, to me poor man; acc. mid armen Mann, me poor man. 
So also, du gute Mutter, thou good mother; gen. Deiner, der gue 
ten Mutter, &c. ; the guten Leute, you good people; dat. euch guten 
Leuten ; acc. euch guten Leute, &c. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE THREE DECLENSIONS, 


6 60. Obs. 1st." When adjectives, terminating in el,er,en, are 
inflected, they frequently drop the ¢ of those terminations for the 
sake of euphony ; as, ein edler (instead of edeler) Sohn, a mag- 
nanimous son ; der ebne (for ebene) Weg, the smooth road ; Die bite 
tree (instead of bittere) Frucht, the bitter fruit. Sometimes this ¢ is 
retained, and that of the syllable of inflection is rejected in its stead, 
especially in the dative case; as, ein heitree Himmel, clear sky, gen. 
eines heitren Himmels, dat. einem heite rn (not heiteren or heitren) 
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Himmel, do. den ed ein, heitern Herzen, to the generous, cheerful 
earts. 


Obs. 2d. The attributive adjective is frequently left 
uninflected like the predicative. This is the case :-— 


Ist, When it is placed after its substantive, as the predicate of 
an abridged proposition ; as, die Klippe, {dro ff und fle tl, the cliff, 
rough and steep ; die Blide, frei und feffellos ergehen fich in uns 
gemefnen Räunen (Schiller), the eyes, free and unshackled, roam 
through the measureless abyss of space. 

2d, In poetry and conversational German, the es is often dropped 
in the acc. neut, sing. of the first and third declensions ; as, gut (for 
gutes) Bred, good bread ; alt Gifen, old iron; cin uralt ‚an 
ancient saying, &c. 

3d, When the adjective is used adverbially, to limit the meaning 
of another adjective; as, ein ganz neues Haus, a house entirely 
new; die unerwartet frohe Nachricht, intelligence cheering be- 
yond expectation ; ein neu eingebundenee Bud, a newly bound 

00 


If in these cases the adjective is inflected, the sense is entirely al- 
tered :—cin ganzes, neues Haus, an entire, new house ; die unerwartete, 
frohe Nachricht, the unexpected, cheering intelligence ; ein neues, eins 
gebundenes Buch, a new book, bound, 


§ 61. Obs. 3d. If a substantive in the genitive limits the mean- 
ing of another substantive, and is placed before it, so that the lat- 
ter loses its article (§ 9), the adjective connected with the latter 
substantive must be inflected according to the first declension ; e. g. 
feines Vaters jtnafter Sohn, instead of: der jüngfte Sohn feines 
Vaters, his father’s youngest son ; unfres Haufes größter Säule, in- 
stead of : der größten Säule unferes Hauſes, to the greatest pillar 
of our house. 


Obs. 4th. When two or more adjectives are con- 


nected with the same substantive, they all follow the 
same rules of inflection :— 


I. Guter, vother, lautrer Wein, good, red, pure wine. 


Nom. guter, rete fautrer Wein, 
gutes, rothes, lautres . 
Gen. ] guten, rothen, lautren Weines, 
Dar. gutem, rothem, lauterm Weine, 
Acc. guten, rothen, lautern Wein. 


IL. Die reife, (Hone, gute Frucht, the ripe, fair, good fruit. 


Nom. Die reife, fhSne, gute Frucht, 
Gen. der reifen, fehönen, guten Frucht, 2. 
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III. Unfer fHSnes, grünes Gros, our fine, green grasa. 


Nom. unfer fhönce, grünes Graé, 
Gen. unfres ſchönen, grünen Grofes, 2¢. 


With respect to case I, however, usage is not decidedly estab- 
lished, as the last adjective frequently follows the inflection of the 
ist declension in the nom. sing. and plur. only, and that of the 
2d declension in all the remaining cases: warme, frifche Milch, warm, 
fresh milk, gen. and dat. warmer, friſch en Mitch ; gutes, weißes Bred, 
good white bread, gen. gutes, weißen Brodes, dat. gutem, weißen 
Brode, pl. gute, weiße Brode, gen. guter weißen Brode, zr. 


I. COMPARISON. 


§ 62. In German, as in English, there are two 
modes of comparing adjectives, called the terminational 
and the compound comparisons. 

The former makes the comparative and superlative 
by adding certain terminations to the simple form of 
the positive ; the latter by prefixing to it the adverbs 
of comparison: mehr, more; am meiften or höchſt, 
most. 

Rule I. The terminational comparative is formed by ad- 
ding er, and the terminational superlative by adding ft or e ft 
to the root of the positive ; e. g. freb, comp. froh er, superl. fros 
be ft, glad, glader, gladest ; reich, reicher, reid ft, rich, richer, 
richest fdon, fhön er, (dor ft, beautiful, more beautiful, most 

autiful. 


Rule TI. Adjectives, containing the vowels a, 0, u, gener- 
ally modify them in the comparative and superlative degrees ; 
e. g. alt, älter, älteit, old, older, oldest; grog, größer, grüßt, 
great, greater, greatest. . 


§ 63. The vowels of the root, however, are not 
modified in the following instances :— 


Ist, In all participles which have become susceptible of com- 
parison, by assnming the signification of adjectives; as, rand, 
mad ; fchlagend, decisive ; wrfchlagen, cunning ; rerwerfin, abandoned, 
&e.; e. g. rafend, comp. rafend er, superl. rafend jt. 

2d, All adjectives containing the diphthong au; as, rauf, 
rough, comp. rauher, superl. ‘ft; so: ; ; 
faut lewd. ae her, superl. raubejt; so: grau, grey; taub, deaf; 

3d, Derivative adjectives terminating in el, ¢r, en, ¢, or in one 
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of the affixes bar, fam, haft, ig, icht, lid .,¢. g. dunkel, dark; 
treden, dry ; hoger, slender; furchttar, formidable; ratlfam, advisa- 


ble; teebaft, malicious; walti 


lich, feasible, &c. 


4th, In the following : 


9, woody ; grofidht, grass-like ; ıhuns 


Blof, pale ; Far, clear ; fanft, gentle ; 
bunt, variegated ; fnayy, tight; fatt, satisfied ; 
fal, fallow ; fab, lame; fchtaff, slack ; 
falfch, false ; Ice, loose ; fchlanf, slender ; 
freh, joyful ; matt, wearied ; ftaır, numb; 
gerade, straight; merſch, brittle ; ftelz, proud; 
gcfund, healthy ; nadt, naked; fteaff, stiff; 
— amooth; ylatt, flat; ſtumm, dumbs 

et, hollow; plump, clumsy ; tel, mad ; 
held, kind; reh, raw; vel, full; 
tahl, bald ; tund, round; zahm, tame. 
farg, stingy 5 ' 


664. When the adjective ends either in d, ¢, ft, ¢,6, fh or 4, 
the ce before the fl of the superlatives becomes essential for the 
sake of euphony. In all other cases it is commonly rejected ; e. 

. meric, brittle, superl. merfch eſt; fictz, proud, super. ftetzc ft 2. 3 
ut, Mar, clear, superl. Gar ft; tapfer, valiant, superl. tapfer ft; 
ſchuſdig, culpable, superl. fehuttig ft 2. 

Polysyllables terminating in el, er or en, generally reject 
the ¢ of this termination in the comparative, but resume it againin 
the superlative; e. §. edel, comp. edler instead of edeler), superl. 
edctfts heiter, cheerlul,comp. brıtrer, superl. heiter jt; ergeben, de- 
voted, comp. crycb ner, superl. cryebe u ft. 

§ 65. Comparatives and superlatives are inflected 
like positive adjectives; thus:— 

1. Better wiae, 


82. fairer flower, 3. greener field. 


N. Gefferer Wein, ſchönere Blume, grünere € Feld, 
G. beffeven Weinee, ſchoͤner er Blume, gräner en Feldes tc. 


So: der beſt e Wein, the best wine, gen. des befte a Weines ar, die 
fhönfte Blume, gen. der ſchoͤnſt en Blume ze 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. . 
§ 66. The following adjectives are irregular in their com- 
parison :— 


Posrr. Comer. Surery. 

gut, beffer, beft, good, better, best; 
bech, köber, hochſt, high, higher, highest ; 
nabe, naber, nadft, near, nearer, nearest ; 


much, more, most. 


En 
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Also the adverbs :-— 


gern, lieber, am liebften, gladly, more gladly, most giadly , 
(wenig), minder, am mindeften, little, less, least. 


§ 67. There are a number of adjectives, derived from ad- 
verbs of place, which under a comparative form have a posi- 
tive signification, and hence their comparative is wanting :— 

Posrr. Sure. 
Der, die, das äußere, duferfte, outer, extreme, uttermost; 

w oo w bintere, binterite, hind, hindermost; 

» » m innere, innerfte, inner, innermost ; 

» nn» mittlere, mittelfte, middle, middlemost ; 

" no niedere, niederfie, lower, lowermost; 

» nn obere, oberfte, upper, uppermost ; 

"„ ww ow untere, unterfte, er, undermost ; 

» « ww vordere, vorderfte, fore, foremost. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS, 


§ 68. Adverbs of manner, the form of which is generally 
the same with that of adjectives, are likewise susceptible of 
compatison ; as, gefdywind, gefdywinder, fchön, ſchoͤn er, swiftly, 
more swiftly, beautifully, more beautifully. ey express the 
superlative, however, by prefixing to it am (a contraction for 
an dem, § 10); as, am gefdmindften, am ſchönſten, most 
swiftly, most beautifully. 

But when no comparison, but simply eminence is to be denoted 
by the superlative, au f$, a contraction of the preposition auf with 
the accusative of the article (dag), ie prefixed, or zum, a contraction 
of the preposition za with the dative of the article (dem) ; e. g. aufs 
freundlichfte, zum fehönften, most kindly, most beautifully ; er empfing 
mid aufs höflichfte, he received me most courteously. The ad- 
verbial superlative of eminence, which is also called the absolute 
superlative, may likewise be expressed by the simple form of thas 
degree, or by termination en$; as, gütigft, most kindly ; ins 
nigft, most cordially ; $édftené, at the most; Längitens, at the longest. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


669. Obs. 1. The plural of the comparative mehr, more, is 
mebhre or mehrere, which is used as an indefinite numeral in 
the sense of the English several. 

Obs. 23. The two numerals, der erfte, the first, der lehte, the last, 
though superlatives in sense, give rise to new comparatives, der 
erftere and der fe Btere, which correspond te the English the 
former—the latter. 

- 3. The compound comparative becomes necessary wher 
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two adjectives, denoting qualities of different degrees, are predi- 
cated of the same person or thing; e. g. er ift mehr falt als warm, 
he is rather cold than warm; du bift mehr gelehrt als Flug, thou 
art more learned than prudent. 

Obs. 4. The compound superlative becomes necessary when 
the indefinite article precedes; e. g. ein hdd ft graufamer Menſch, 
a most cruel man; eine § 5 ch ft gefährliche Reife, a most dangerous 
journey. 

Obs. 5. There are a number of particles (adverbs) which are 
frequently placed before adjectives of every degree of comparison 
to render their meaning intensive. They are :—let, With the posi- 
tive, Außerft, extremely ; § & & ft, highly; febr, very, &c. 2d, 
With the comparative, viel, much; weit or bet weitem, by far; 
nod, yet, &c. 3d, With the superlative, bei weitem, by far; 
and the prefix aller; e.g. fehr (chon, very pretty; weit grökr, 
by far greater; a{(erfdénft, most beautiful of all. 

Obs. 6. In comparisons, al$ corresponds to the English ¢han, 
and wie to the English as; e. g. Sie find älter als th, you are 
older than I; er ift fo groß wie fein Water, he is as tall as his 

er. 


Ill, USE AND GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 


§ 70. 1. Adjectives of every degree of comparison may 
be employed substantively ; but they even then retain the in- 
flection of adjectives ; e. g. der Weife, the wise (man), sage; 
ein Weifer, a sage; die Schöne, the fair woman; dad Erhas 
bene, the sublime. 

2. With respect to adjectives which are used substantively 
in the neuter gender, it is necessary to distinguish :— 


Ist, Those which assume no termination, and which designate 
either some abstract quality, or some material named after that 
quality; e. g. das Recht, justice; er fpridt ein reines Deutſch, 
he speaks pure German; das Bleiweit, white lead; Berliner 
Blau, Prussian blue, &c. These are inflected like substantives 
of the earlier declension, and are used in the singular only; as, 
das Blau, des Blaus Se. 

2d, Those which assume the terminations of the attributive adjec- 
tive and are inflected like it; e. g. das Gute, the good (2d decl.) ; 
etwas Gutcé, something good (Ist decl.); das Grüne, the green; 
ein Ganzes, a whole, 


§ 71. With respect to their signification, adjectives are di- 
vided into two classes, viz: Ist, such as make complete sense 
of themselves without the addition of any other word; as, gut, 
good; groß, great, &c. 2d, Those which of themselves can- 
not express an entire idea, but require the addition of some 

18* 
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complemental notion; as, be wn ft, conscious of; (08, free 
from, &c. The former may be termed absolute, the latter re- 
lative. 

The complement of a relative adjective may either be the 
oblique case (§ 49. 2d.) of a substantive (including all words used 
as such), or a verd in the infinitive with zu. 


ADJECTIVES WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


§ 72. Adjectives signifying possibility, duty, necessity, easi- 
ness, difficulty, and the like, are followed by an infinitive with 
zu; as, ed ift mir nicht möglich zu geben, it is not possible 
for me togo; erift gendthigt zu arbeiten, he is obliged 
to work ; bereit zu fämpfen, ready to contend. In this connec- 
tion the infinitive, though active in form, is often passive in signi- 
fication ; leicht zu machen, easy to be done; fdwer zu glauben, 
hard to be believed, &c. 


ADJECTIVES GOVERNING THE OBLIQUE CASES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


§ 73. When relative adjectives are followed by a 
substantive, it is put either in the genitive, the dattve, 
or the accusative. 


I. The adjectives governing the genitive are :-— 


bedärftig, in want of; fundig, acquainted with ; 
befliffen, diligent in ; maͤchtig, master of; 
befugt, authorized ; müde, tired of; 

benéthigt, in need of; febuldig, guilty of; 
bewußt, conscious of; theifhaft, partaker of; 
cingcdenf, remembering ; verdächtig, suspected of; 
fähig, capable of; verluftig, losing ; 

freh, happy in; voll, full of; 

gewärtig, in expectation of ; würdig, worthy of. 


gewiß, certain of; 


Examples. Einer Sprade mächtig fein, to be master of a lan- 
guage ; eines Verbrechens fchutdig, guilty of a crime; der Strafe 
würdig, worthy of punishment. 


$ 74. II. The adjectives which govern the dative 


case are :-— 


cn ag are derived from verbs which govern the dative ; 
as, geherfam, obedient to; di b i i ; 
ben, & bliged te et n dienftbar, bound in service to; verdun⸗ 


2 
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2d. The following :— 


ähnlich, resembling ; held, kind ; 

angemeſſen, suited to; lajtig, troublesome ; 
angenchn, agreeable ; lich, dear, agreeable; 
auftößig, offensive ; nachthrilig, hartful ; 
befannt, known ; nahr, near ; 

bequem, convenient ; niglich, useful ; 

bewußt, known ; fhätlich, injurious ; 

Dienlich, serviceable ; fhultig, indebted ; 

eigen, own; treu, trae, faithful ; 

fremd, strange ; Uberlegen, superior ; 
freundlich, friendly ; unvergelich, ever memorable to; 
gegenwärtig, present to; wröictig, suspected by; 
geläufig, fluent ; verderblich, destructive to 3 
geinäß, suited to 3 mrhaft, odious to; 

gencigt, inclined ; verwandt, related ; 

gewegen, kind; vertheilhaft, advantageous ; 
gewadicn, equal to; widrig, loathsome ; 

gleich, like ; willfenmen, welcome ; 
gnadig, gracious ; zugethan, addicted to, 


- beiffam, salutary ; 


Examples: der Eohn if ſeinem Vater ähnlich, the son resembles 
his father; cv ijt ffinem Berufe nicht gewad fen, he is not equal to 
his calling; cs ift ıhm heilfanı, it is salutary to him; wie viel bin 
th JIhuen ſchuldig? how muchdo I owe you! cr ift nirverhaßt, 
he is odious to me, &c. 

III. Adjectives denoting the measure, weight, or worth of a 
thing; also’ age or duralion of lime, govern the accusative ; 
as, zwölf Pfund jch’wer, twelve pounds in weight; einen Finger 
breit, of the breadth of a finger; einen Thaler werth, worth a 
crown; cr ijt schn Jahr alt, he is ten years old; fünf Jahre lang, 
for five years, &c. 


NUMERALS. 


"875. Numerals are either definite or indefinite ; as, 
vier, zehn, four, ten; viel, alle, many, all. 
Definite numerals are divided into two classes :—~ 
Cardinal and Ordinal. 


Cardinal] numerals are such as express simply the number 
of persons or things in answer to the question “how many?” 
Drei, three ; vierzig, forty. 

Ordinal numerals designate the rank of a person or thing in 
a series ; as, der erfte, the first ; der zwölfte, the twelfth, 
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Ordinals are formed from cardinals by 


annexing the termi- 


nation fte, when the cardinal ends in g, and the termination 
te in all other cases; as, der zwanzig ſte, vierte, the twen- 


tieth, fourth. 


Exceptions. The ordinal of ein, one, is irregular: der er fte 


(ins 


of der einte), the first. Instead of der zweite, the 


second, it was formerly customary to say der andere. 


§ 76. The following is a list of cardinal and ordinal 


numerals :— 


CARDINAL. 


1. ein, eins, one; 
2. zwei, two; 

3. drei, three; 
4. vier, four; 

5. fünf, five; 

6. feds, six; 

7. fieben, seven ; 
8. acht, eight; 
9. neun, nine; 


Il. eff, eleven; 

12. zwölf, twelve, &e. 

13. dreizehn ; 

14. vierzehn ; 

15. fünfzehn ; 

17. —* fiebzeh 
« fiebenzehn or fiebzehn ; 

18. achtzehn ; 

19. neunzehn ; 

20. zwanzig; 

21. ein und zwanzig ; 

22. ʒwei und zwanzig, ır. 


60. ſechzig; 

70. fiebenzig or fiebsig ; 
+ achtzig 5 

90. neunjig ; 

. hundert; 

« hundert und eins; 

- hundert und zwei; 

- hundert und drei, 2. 

« zweihundert ; 

« Dreihundert ; 


os 


” 


ORDINAL. 


“ third. 

“ fourth. 

“ fifth. 
fechfte, “ sixth. 
fiebente, * seventh. 
achte, * eighth. 
neunte, “ ninth. 
zehnte, “* tenth. 
elfte, ** eleventh. 
poélfte, ** twelfth, ae. 
dreizehnte. 

vierzehnte. 

fünfzehnte. 

fechzehnte. 

fiebenzehnte or ſiebzehnte. 
achtzehnte. 

neunzehnte. 
zwanzigfte. 

ein und zwanzigſte. 
zwei und zwanzigſte, 2¢. 
dreißiofte. 

ein und dreifiofte ır. 
vierzigfte. 

aC i 

ſechzigſte. 

ſiebenzigſte or ſiebzigſte. 
achtzigſte. 

neunzigſte. 

hundertſte. 

hundert und erſte. 
hundert und zweite. 
hundert und dritte ec. 
zweihundertſte. 
dreihunderiſte. 
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CARDINAL. ORDINAL. 
400. vierhundert ; der, die, dag vierhundertite. 
500. fünfhundert ; „ wo o  fänfhundertfte. 
600. fehshundert ; an nw „ fechsbundertfte. 
700. fiebenhundert ; nw vw wv fiebenbundertite. 
800. adthundert ; o» » achthundertſte. 
900. neunhundert ; „ wo „ Neunbundertfte. 


1000. taufend ; „ wo u taufendfte. 

2000. zweitaufend. 

- "3000. dreitanfend. 

100,000. Hunderttaufend. 
1,000,000. eine Million. 

2,000,000. zwei Dillionen. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


§ 77. Obs.1. When ein stands in connection with other 
numerals, it is indeclinable; as, ein und vierzig, forty one, 
ein taufend adthundert fünf und vierzig, 1845. In other ca- 
ses it is always inflected. This may be done in four different 
ways :-— 


Ist, If the numeral ¢in, either alone or with an adjective, limits 
the meaning of a substantive, and is not preceded by any other de- 
clinable word, it follows the inflection of the indefinsie article ein, 
eine, ein, and differs from it only by a greater stress of accentua- 
tion; or. ein (guter) Mann, one (good) man; eine (gute) Frau, 
one (good) woman; ein (gutes) Kind, one (gaod) child. 

2d, When it stands entirely alone, either in an absolute sense or 
relating to some substantive understood, it is inflected like an ad- 
jective of the first declension—iner, eine, eines, &c.; e. g. 
aud nit Einer war da, not one even was there; Ginen von ung 
wird das Loos treffen, the lot will fall on one of us; eine meiner 
Schweſtern, one of my sisters, &c. 

3d, But if it ts preceded either by the definite article der, die, das, 
or any other word having the characteristic terminations of the ar- 
ticle (§ 57), it is declined like an adjective of the second declen- 
sion; e. g. der cine Mann, die cine Frau, das eine Kind, the 
one man, one woman, one child, &c. 

4th, The numeral ein follows, finally, the inflection of the third 
declension of alfjectives, when it is preceded by a possessive pronoun, 
mein, bein, fein, &c.; e. g. mein einer Bruder, my one bro- 
ther; feine eine Gchwefter, his one sister; Euer cine 6 Pferd, your 
one horse, &c. 


§ 78. Obs. 2. The numerals zwei anddrei are in- 
flected only when they are not preceded by the article or some 
other declinable word ; thus :— 


Nom. zwei, drei; 
Gen. gpeier, dreier 5 
Dar. zweisn, dreien 3 
Acc. zwei, drei. 


Examples: aus zweier oder Dreier Zeugen Mund, from the 
mouth of two or three witnesses ; füge es deh jenen Drei (not 
Ddreien) Freunden, pray tell those three friends. 


Obs. 3. The remaining cardinal numerals are indeclinable, 
except that they assume en in the dative case, when they are 
used substantively; e.g. mit Gedfen fahren, to ride in a 
coach with six (horses); auf allen VBieren frieden, to crawl 
on hand and foot. But, mit feds Dann, with six men; mit 
vier Gobnen, with four sons. 


Obs. 4. Instead of zwei, beide, both, is frequently used, and 
is inflected like an adjective inthe plural: nom. beide, gen. b¢ t= 
ber, &c.; Die Heiden, gen. Der beiden, &c.; feine beiden, 

n. feiner beiden, &c.; e. g. fiine beiden Brüder find Eranf, 

oth his brothers are sick ; die beiden Kreunde waren da, both friends 
were there. The neuter singular, beidce, refers to two different 
things, but is never applied to persons. It corresponds to the Eng- 
lish : both the one and the other ; as, haben Sie ‘Bred eder Wein? 
Sch bate beides. Have you bread or wine? I have both the one 
and the other. 


$ 79. Obs. 5. Most cardinal numerals are adjectives, 
which, however, like all other adjectives, may be used substan- 
tively. The words Dundert and Taufend are employed 
as collective nouns of the neuter gender, and are inflected as 
such: nom. bag Hundert, gen. des Hunderts, pl. die Hunderte; 
e.g. zu Hunderten, by hundreds; zu Taufenden, by 
thousands. Eine Million is a noun of the feminine gen- 
der, and occurs only in connection with an article. 

Obs. 6. When numerals serve simply to denote cyphers, 
or the abstract notion of number, they are substantives of the 
feminine gender, the word Zahl being understood; as, die 
(abl) Drei, the number three; tie VBierzig, the number 
orty. ® 


Obs. 7. By means of the affixes er and ling, masculine sub- 
stantives of various significations are formed from cardinal num- 
bers; e. g. ein Dreier, cin Sechſer, coins of three and six 
kreuzers; cin Achtziger, a man of eighty; Zwei und zwanzi⸗ 
ger, Wine grown in 1822; Zwilling, twin; Drilling, triplet. 


Obs. 8. Ordinal numerals are regularly declined after the 
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manner of adjectives. When used substantively, their initial 
letter must be a capital, if a person is referred to; as, die 
Erften werden die Legten fein, the first shall be last. 


§ 80. To the preceding classes of numerals may be added 
the following compounds, formed partly from cardinals, partly 
from ordinals, and partly from indefinite numerals :— 


I. COMPOUNDS FORMED FROM CARDINAL AND INDEFINITE 
NUMERALS. 


1st, Distributives ; formed by prefixing the adverb je; as, 
je fieben, by seven; je zehn, ten at a time, or as in Eng- 
lish, zwei und zwei, two and two. 

2d, Iteratives ; formed by adding the substantive Mal, 
time, einmal, once; fünfmal, five times; jede&mal, each 
time ; vielmal, many times, &c. Sometimes Mal is separat- 
ed and declined like a substantive; as, ein Dal, once; zu 
sehn Malen, ten times. This is always the case when it is 
preceded by an ordinal: das erfte, zweite Mal, the first, second 
time. 

3d, Multiplicatives ; formed by annexing the affix fad, or 
the obsolete fältig, fold; e. g. einfach, zweifach, sebn fad, 
simple, twofold, tenfold; viel fad, manyfold; bunbdertfals 
tig, an hundredfold, &c. 

Ath, Variatives; which are indeclinable, and formed 
by adding the obsolete substantive (ei (meaning kind, 
manner), and inserting er for the sake of euphony; as, eis 
nerlei, of one kind, all the same; dreierlei, of three 
kinds; mandherlei, vielerlei, of various, of many kinds, &c. 


Il. COMPOUND NUMERALS FORMED FROM ORDINALS. 


§ 81. st, Dimidiatives ; indeclinable adjectives formed by 
annexing halb, half, to the ordinal; as, Drittebalb, two 
and a half (literally third-half, meaning éwo whole and one half 
of athird); fünftebalb, four and a half, &c. Instead of 
zweitehalb, andertbalb is used, from the obsolete word der 
andere, the second ($ 75. Exc.). 

2d, Ordinal adverbs in end; as, erftend, zweiten, 
jebntens, firstly, secondly, tenthly, &c. 

3d, Partitives ; masculine substantives formed by means of 
the affix tel (from Theil, part); e. g. der Drittel, Biers 
tel, Zebntel, Hunderct tel, the third, fourth, tenth, hun- 
dredth part. 
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INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 
§ 82. The indefinite numerals are as follows :— 


alle, all; nicht, nothing ; 
gefammt, 2 complete, einige, some 
fammtlid), § entire ; etliche, ¢ many; 
ganz, all, whole ; mandye, , 
jeder, eac viel, much, many ; 
wee every; ME OT 

[4 ⸗ 9 
fein, no, no one; etwas, some, a little. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. The indefinite numerals serve either to express num. 
ber, as, einige, etlidje, mande, jeder or jeglider; or 
quantity, as, etwa®, ganz; or both, as, all, gefammt, ets 
niges, einige, fein, viel, mehr, wenig, genug. 

Obs. 2. Those which may indicate quantity and number 
both, are generally inflected only when they imply number ; 
e. g. viele Menfden, many men; einige Federn, several 
pens; but viel Wein, much wine; mehr Brod, more bread. 


§ 83. INDEFINITE NUMERALS DENOTING NUMBER ONLY. 


Ist, Seder, jede, jedes (of which jeglicher and jedweder are 
antiquated forms), is disjunctive, corresponding to the English 
each, every; e. g. jeder Stand hat feine Beichwerden, every condi- 
tion has its troubles. It is inflected like adjectives, and is often 
preceded by the article ein; as, ein jeder, eine jede, cin 
jedes 

2d, Einiger, einige, einiges, some, a few, when applied 
to number, is used in the plural only, and is synonymous with 
etlide. In the singular, however, it has reference to quantity ; 
as, einiges Mehl, some flour; einige Zeit, some time. 

3d, Mander, mande, mandes, in the singular, answers 
to the English many a; as, mancher alte Freund, many an old 
friend; manche tölllihe Gabe, many a precious gift. In the 
plural i: is to be rendered by many. 


§ 84. INDEFINITE NUMERALS IMPLYING QUANTITY ONLY. 


Ist, Etwas, some, is indeclinable, and usually connected with 
collective nouns or names of materials; e. g. etwas Geld, some 
money ; etwas frifches Waffer, some fresh water. When, as a 
Ca it corresponds to something, it is an indefinite pronoun 
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2d, Ganj indicates the completeness of an object and is opposed 
to half, part, &c.; der, die, dad Ganze, the entire, whole; cing ans 
aes —* whole year. It is inflected like adjectives; but before 
neater names of places and countries itis always indeclinable ; as, 
gang Amerika, London, all America, London. 


§ 85. INDEFINITE NUMERALS IMPLYING NUMBER AND 
QUANTITY BOTH. 


Ist, Aller, alle, alles, all, in the plural implies numder, and 
in the singular quantity; e.g. aller Wein, the wine; alle 
Mild, all the milk; and often without any termination ($ 81, 
Obs. 2.) ; all diefer Wein, all this wine; all das Brod, ali the 
bread ; alle die Wähler, die fleben (Schiller), all the electors, seven 
in number. Its signification does not admit of its being preceded 
by the article, and Fence its inflection is not affected when another 
word, declined like the article, precedes; e. g. welches alles 
(not alfe, § 57), all which; bei Diefem allem, in all this, &c. 

The neuter singular sometimes designates number in the most inde- 
finite manner; e. & alle 8 rennet, rettet, flüchtet, all are running, sa- 
ving, rescuing. hen the English all is equivalent to the whole, 
it is rendered by the German ganz; as, all the hour, ad? the day, 
die ganze Stunde, den ganzen Tag 


2d, Rein, feine, Eein, no, none, is declined like the indefinite 
article ein, eine, ein, when it stands in connection with a substan- 
tive ; and like an adjective of the first declension, Feiner, feine, 
eines, when the substantive is not expressed ; as, fein Menfch, 
no man; haft Du ein Buch? Sch habe keines; hast thoua book? I 
have none; er hat Feine Freunde, he has no friends. 


3d, Sdmmtlider, fammtlide, fimmttides, der ges 
fammte, Die gefammte, das gefammte, are nearly synony- 
mous with all, all, entire, the complete. They are regularly de- 
clined like adjectives; as, feine fammtliden Werke, his complete 
works ; Deine fämmtlichen (gefammten) Freunde, all thy friends. 


Ath, Viel and we nig, when they imply quantity, or number con- 
sidered as a mass, are invariable (§ 82. Obs. 2). Biel Brod, viel Geld, 
much bread, much money; viel Menfchen, a large mass of men. 
But if they refer to a number of individuals or things regarded as 
distinct, they follow the inflection of adjectives: vieler, viele, 
vieles, weniger, wenige, weniges, &c.; o. g. es Einnen fi 
nur Wenige regieren, but few can govern themselves; ich effe nicht 
viele Frucht, I do not eat many kinds of fruit. When an article 
or pronoun precedes, viel and wenig must be inflected, even if they 
refer to quantity ; e. g. die vielen Worte, the many words; fein 
weniges Geld, his little money, &c. 

5th, The comparatives mehr, more, and weniger, less, are not 
generally inflected, except mehrere, the plural of mehr, when it 
assumes the signification of several ($ 69). 


§ 86. OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF NUMERALS, 


Obs. 1. If numerals stand in connection with substantives 
which express a definite number, measure, or weight, the Ger- 
man idiom requires the substantive to be put into the singular 
($ 26) ; as, zwölf Pfund, twelve pounds; wei Stüd, two 

ieces. 
P Obs. 2. Numerals which denote a part of a greater num- 
ber or multitude of objects, are followed by a genitive of the 
whole, or by the dative with the preposition a u 8, from among ; 
unter, among; von, of; e.g. drei feiner Kinder, three 
of his children; der erfte von meinen Freunden, the first 
of my friends; Viele unter ihnen, many among them. 

Obs. 3. When the genitive of the whole is a personal pro- 
noun, it always precedes the numeral; as, ed find unfer 
3wangig, there are twenty of us; e8 werden ihrer nicht 
viele fein, there will not be many of them. 

Obs. 4. When definite number is to be stated approxs- 
mately, or with uncertainty, the adverbs and prepositions em- 
proved in German for that purpose are: etwa, something 

ike; ungefabr, about; beinahe, faft, almost; faum, - 
scarcely; gegen, bei, an Die, nearly, about; e. g. dag 
Pferd ift ungefähr hundert Thaler werth, the horse is worth 
about a hundred crowns ; er ijt beinabe or an die funfjig 
Sabr aft. he is nearly fifty years of age. 


Obs. 5. The word 676 (till, to) is used when a number can be 
stated only as fluctuating between two given numbers; as, vier 
bie fünftaufend Mann, from four to five thousand men; zwanzig 
bis dreißig Thaler, about twenty or thirty crowns, 

Obs. 6. The English upward is rendered by und ctfidhe or 
und einige; as, tas Hans tt neunzig und etliche Kub heb, 
the house is npward of ninety feet high, or in conversational Ger- 
man often, etliche neunzig. 

Obs. 7. The English either and neither have no correrponding 
words in German, and are rendered by einer von beiden, one 
of the two, and Feiner von beiden, none of the two. 


§ 87. Obs. 8. Numerals are sometimes employed ellipts- 
cally without a substantive, when a point of time is expressed ; 
e. g. ift ed nod) nicht zwölf? is it not twelve yet? Es bat eben 
Drei gefdlagen, it has just struck three. In these cases the 
word Ubr or an der Uhr, o'clock, is to be supplied. In 
the same manner ordinal numerals are used, when the day of 
the month is to be denoted ; e. G den wievielften baben 
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wir? what day of the month is it? Wir haben den swans 
sigften (Tag des Monats), it is the twentieth. 

When in connection with a date the name of the month is given, 
the preposition of is never expressed in German; as, den finften 
Mai, the fifth of May; am Dritten Auguft, on the third of 
August, &c. 


PRONOUNS. 


§ 88. Pronouns are words which serve as the sub- 
stitutes of nouns. 

Pronouns are divided into Personal, Possessive, De- 
monstrative, Determinative, Relative, and Interrogative. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 

§ 89. A personal pronoun is one which simply indicates 
the relation of personality; i. e. whether the substantive rep- 
resented be the person speaking (id, wir, I, we), or spoken 
ee thr, thou, ye), or spoken of (er, fie, e8, fie, he, she, 

ey). 
Personal pronouns are declined as follows :— 


FIRST PERSON (FOR ALL GENDERS). 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. id, J, Nom. wir, we, 
Gen. meiner (mein), of me, Gen. unfer, of us, 
Dar. mir, to me, Dar. und, tous, 
Acc. mid, me ; Acc. ung, us, 

SECOND PERSON (FOR ALL GENDERS). 

SINGULAR. PLVRAI. 
Nox. du, thou, Nom. ihr, ye or you, 
GEN. deiner (dein), of thee, Gen. ener, of you, 
Dar. dir, to thee, Dat. eud, to you, 
Acc. did, thee ; Acc. eud, ye or you. 

THIRD PERSON. 
SINGULAR. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

Nom. er, he, fie, she, | e8, 


it, 
Gen. feiner (fein), of him, threr, of her, | feiner (fein), of it, 
Dar. ibm to him, , thr to her, | (om to it, 
Acc. ibn ſich, him ; | fie $i, her ; | ¢8 ffi it, 


Dar. ihnen to them; 
Acc. fie ſich, 


§ 90. OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. The genitives meiner, deiner, [einer, now gener- 
ally take the place of the earlier forms mein, dein, fein, which 
are found only in poetry, and in certain familiar expressions ; as, 
vergiß mein nicht, forget me not; gedenfe mein, remember me. 

Obs. 2. When the prepositions halben, wegen, on account 
of, and um—willen, for the sake of, are compounded with the geni- 
tives mein, Dein, fein, ihr, the syllable et is inserted for the 
sake of euphony; e.g. meinets, Deinet:, feinet=, ihrets 
halben (wegen), on my, thy, his, her account. The genitives 
unfer and euer take t simply: um unfertwillen, for our 
sake; euretmwegen, on your account 

Ohs. 3. The word fich (sidi, se) is the reflexive pronoun for the 
gen. and dat. of the third person, both singular and plural. It is 
used in propositions, in which the action of the verb terminates in 
the subject itself, from whence it proceeded. The oblique cases 
of the first and second persons, as well as the gen. of the third 
(feiner, ihrer), do not possess a separate form of the reflexive, and 
hence they are themselves employed in a reflexive sense; e. g. id 
fhäme mic, I am ashamed (lit. I shame myself); du lobeft bid, 
thou praisest thyself. In these instances, however, the indeclina- 
ble word fel of or felber is added, whenever emphasis or per- 
spicuity require it; e.g. feiner ſel bſt nicht fchonen, not to spare 
one’s self; mir felber, to myself; did) felb ft, thyself. en 
joined to the nominative of the first, second or third persons, ſelbſt 
or felber is intensive ; as, ih fel ber fann fie retten, myself can 
rescue her; Du fel ft mußt richten, thou thyself must be the judge ; 
ber König felbft erfchten, the king appeared in person. 

Obs. 4. There is one reciprocal ptonoun in German—tinander 
(contracted for einer Den andern), one another, each other. 

nstead of this, however, the reflerive pronouns are often employed 
in a reciprocal sense in the plural; as, wir fennen ung or etnans 
der, we know each other; fie ganfen fid) or mit einander, they 
are quarrelling with each other. 

§ 91. Obs.5. In poetry, and when addressing the Supreme Being, 
their intimate friends or families, the Germans employ the second 
person singular, Du. In polite conversation, however, they al- 
ways address each other in the third person plural, Sie, gen. J h⸗ 
ter, dat. Shnen, acc. Sie; 6. g. ib danke Sh nen, I thank you; 
wo gehen Ste hin? where are you going? It is also customary 
for superiors to address their dependants and others of inferior 
rank in the seeond person plural (Shr, Gu a, you, to you), or in 
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the third on singular (Gr, Sic, he, she); ©. g. was hat Er ges 
bracht ? what have you brought? In writing, both the personal 
and possessive pronouns relating to the person addressed, must al- 
ways begin with a capital letter; e. g. ich bitte Sie (Dich, Euch, 
Ihn) um Ihr (Dein, Euer) Buch, J beg you to give me your book. 

Obs. 6 e neuter pronoun es is never used in the genitive 
and dative cases (feiner, ihm), except when it relates to a per- 
son. When a thing is referred to, the expressions of it, of them, 
to tt, with it, are either rendered by the demonstrative pronouns 
Deffen, Deren, or by an adverbial pronoun, dazu, damit, 
Daran &c.; e. g. have you much of st? haben Sie deffen viel? 
what do you wish with it? was wollen Sie Damit (see pages 29 
and 142)? 

Obs. 7. The pronoun es has often a very indefinite significa- 
tion, sometimes corresponding to the English “4,” sometimes to 
the unaccented “ there,” but frequently it is expletive, and cannot 
be rendered at all. It is employed :— 

Ist, As the subject of impersonal verbs, or such as appear to be 
used impersonally; as, es Donnert, es blit, it thunders, it 
lightens ; eg freut mid, Iam glad; es gibt Leute, there are 
men. 

2d, It simply stands as the representative of the subject of a 
proposition, when its order is inverted and the predicate comes 

ret; as, es füllt fih Der Speicher, es dehnt fih DAS Haus 
(expletive), the granary is replenished, the house expands; e 6 find 
nicht eben ſchlechte Manner, they are by no means worthless 
men. 

The ¢ of the es is often elided; as, bring’s mir, bring it to 
me; er hat’s gethan, he has done it. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

§ 92. Among personal pronouns are properly included the 
following, which, however, represent the third person only, and 
in the most indefinite manner :— Jemand, Einer, some 
one, some body; Jedermann, every one, every body; 
Riemand, Keiner, no one, nobody; man, one, they, 
people (corresponding to the French on). To these may be 
added e twa, something, and nidté, nothing. 

Man, etwas and nidts are indeclinable. Jemand, Niemand 
and Sedermann are declined as follows :— 


Nox. Jemand, Niemand, Sedermann, 
Semants, MNiemandé, 


Gen. Jemandet, Riemandes, Sedermanns, 
emand temand ; 
Dar. Semandem, Riemandem, Sedermann, 


Yemanden, Riemanden, 
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The declension of Ciner and Reiner has already been 
noticed among the indefinite numerals (§ 77 and § 85), between 
which and the indefinite pronouns it is difficult to fix the line 
of distinction. A few examples may illustrate their inflection 
and use :— Haft Du eine Feder, ein Bud? Hast thou a pen, a 
book? Sd) babe eine, eines, I have one; id babe Feine, 
feines, [have none; e8 ift Einer draußen, some one is 
out of doors; Keiner weiß alles, no one knows every thing. 


II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 93. A possessive pronoun is one which repre- 
sents the object to which it relates, as belonging ei- 
ther to the speaker (mine), the person spoken to (thine) 
or the person or thing spoken of (his). 

Possessive pronouns are formed from the genitive of personal 
pronouns. They are :— 

Ist Person. 2p PERSON. 3p Prason. 
mein, my, mine; dein, thy, thine; fein, his, its; 
unfer, our,ours; ewer, your, yours; ifr, her, hers, their. 

§ 94. When a possessive pronoun stands in connection 
with a noun, it is called conjunctive, and is declined like the in- 
definite article in the singular, und like the definite article in 
the plural. Thus :— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Mare. Fem. Neut, For all genders. . 
Nom. mein, meine, mein, my, | meine, my, 


Gen. meine, meiner, meine’, of my, | meiner, of my, 
Dar. meinem, meiner, meinem, to my, | meinen, to my, 


Acc. meinen, meine, mein, my;| meine, my. 
SINGULAR. 
Masc. fer Neut. 
Nox. unfere, 
unferes, unferes, 
Gn. unſres, a unfred, of our, 
unfers, ’ unſers, 
unſerem, unſerem, 
€ 
Dax unfrem, ween unfrem, to our, 
unferm, ’ unferm, 


unferen, 
unfere, 
eo ; il ig janes unfer, our. 
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PLVRAI. 
For all genders. 
Nom. unfere, unfre, our, 
Gen. unjerer, unfrer, of our, 
Dar. unferen, unjren, to our, 
Acc. unjere, unſre, our. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. Of the remainiog pronouns of this class, euer, your, 
is declined like unfcr, and the others like mein. It will he per- 
ceived that the remark made respecting euphonic changes in ad- 
jectives ending in el,cr,en, unaccented (§ 60. Obs. 1st.), is also 
applicable in the case of unfer. 

Obs. 2. The word eigen, own, is often joined to possessive 
pronouns to make the notion of possession more prominent; as, 
mein, eigner Red, my own coat; unfer eignes Kind, our own 
child. 

Obs. 3. It will be perceived, that for the third person singular 
there are two forms of the possessive, viz: fein, when the gender 
of the possessor is masculine or neuter, and ihr, when it is femi- 
nine. Each of these again indicates, by means of its terminations, 
the gender of the object possessed, with which possessive pronouns, 
like all other adjectives, must agree in gender, number and case ; 
e.g. fein (ihr) Vater, [eine (ihre) Mutter, fein (tbr) Bud, his 
(her) father, his (her) mother, his (her) book. 

Obs. 4. When a possessive pronoun constitutes the predicate 
to a substantive, or toa pronoun denoting a determinate object, it re- 
mains like adjectives, uninflected ; as, das Buch iff fein, the book 
is his; weft iit der Rum? Nur Dein, nur Dein! Whose isthe 
glory ? Thine, only thine! (§ 52, Ist.) 

Obs. 5. In addressing persons of rank, it was formerly custom- 
ary to use Shro instead of the third person feminine Sh re, her, 
and also in place of Ener, your; e.g. Ihre (now Ihre) Majes 
ftär Die Aöniginn, her Majesty the queen; Jbhro (Cure) Majeſtät 
haben mir befehlen, your Majesty has commanded me. In written 
communications the pronouns Cure, your, Seine, his, and Eeiner, 
to his, are commonly contracted into Em, Se, and Gr.; e. g. 
Ew. Durdylaudt, your Highness; Sr. Mäjeflät, to his Majesty. 


§ 95. Possessive pronouns are called absolute when they 
are not immediatcly connected with a substantive, but related 
to one already mentioned or understood. 

Absolute possessive pronouns with the article are inflected 
like adjectives of the second declension, and without it, like ad- 
jectives of the first. 

When connected with the article, they frequently change the 
termination e into ige; as, der meine, meinige; ter few 
ne, feinige. 
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The following list exhibits the absolute possessive pronouns 
of both declensions in the nominative singular. 


Frest DecLensıon. Seconp DECLENSION.. 
meiner, meine, meine’, der, die, Dad meine or meinige, mine, 
deiner, deine, deine, » ww ww deine “ DdDeinige, thine, 
feiner, feine, feined, » w ww feine “ feinige, his, 
ihrer, thre, ihres, » mn m thre “ thrige, hers, 
unferer, unfere, unferes, » » m unfre * unfrige, ours, 
eurer, eure, eures, wv ww ww eure © eurige, yours, 
ihrer, thre, ihres, Pe | Fa 7) ihre “ ihrige, theirs, 
Ihrer, Ihre, Ihres, (in polite conversation) Ihre or Ihris 

ge, yours. 


6 96. The inflection of possessive pronouns, both absolute and 
conjunctive, may be illustrated by the following examples :— 
I. My brother and his. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. mein Bruder und feiner, der feinige; 
Gen. meines Bruders und feines, des feinigen ; 
Dar. meinem Bruder und feinem, dem feinigen ; 
Acc. meinen Bruder und feinen, den feinigen. . 
PLURAL. 
Nom. meine Brüder und feine, die feinigen ; 
Gen. meiner Brüder und feiner, der feinigen ; 
Dar. meinen Brüdern und feinen, den feinigen ; 
Acc. meine Brüder und feine, die feinigen. 


II. Her sister and mine. 
Nom. ihre Schwefter und meine, die meinige ; 
Gen. ihrer Schwefter und meiner, Der meinigen ; 
Dar. ihrer Schwelter und meiner, der meinigen zx. 


III. Our house and theirs. 
Nom. unfer Haus und ihres, Das ihrige ; 
Gen. unſres Hauſes und ihres, des ihrigen ; 
Dar. unferm Haufe und ihrem, dem ihrigen es. 


Examples. ft daB She Regenfchirm (masc.), Ihre Tinte 
(fem.), Shr Kleid (neut.)? Ja, es iſt meiner, der meine, 
ber meinige— meine, die meine, Die meinige— meiz 
nes, das meine, dad meinige; is this your umbrella, 
your ink, your garment? Yes, it is mine (i. e. my umbrella, my 
ink, my garment). 

Remark. The absolute possessive pronouns are sometimes em- 
ployed substantively, in which case their initial must alwaysbe a 
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capital letter ($ 11); as, bag Meinige, Deinige, Seinige, 
my own (my property), thy own, his own; e. g. Habe id) nicht 
Madıt, zu thun, was ich wil, mit dem Meinigen? Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I wil] with mine own? So also in the plural, 
die Meintgen, Deinigen, Seinigen, Shrigen, my, thy, 
his, their (your) friends, relatives, family. 


Il. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS, 


§ 97. A demonstrative pronoun serves to point out 
the locality of the person or thing with which it is 
connected. 


The German language has three demonstrative pronouns 
viz: diefer, Diefe, Diefes, this; jener, jene, jenes, 
that, and der, Die, Daß, this, that. 

Diefer and jener are declined like adjectives of the first de. 
elension, thus :— 


SINGULAR. PIVRAL. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. For all genders. 
Nom. diefer, diefe, Diefed (die), this, Diefe, these, 
Gen. dieſes, Diefer, dieſes, of this, dtefer, of these, 
Dar. diefem, diefer, diefem, to this, biefen, to these, 


Ace. Ddiefen, Diefe, dieſes (died), this; | Dtefe, these. 


§ 98. The demonstrative pronoun der, die, bas may 
supply the place of either diefer or jener. When it stands in 
connection with a substantive, or any word used as such, it is 
inflected like the definite article (§ 3), and differs from it 
only by a stronger accentuation. But when it is used abso- 
lutely, it deviates from the inflection of the article in the gen- 
itive singular, and in the genitive and dative plural, thus -— 


SINGULAR. 
Masec. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. der, die, das, this, that; 
deffen, $ deren, § deffen . . 
Gun. | ef 3 per 2 "For this, that ; 
Acc. den, die, Daß, this, that; 
PLVRAI. 
For ali genders. 
Nom. Die, these, those ; 


Gen. deren, of these, those; 

Dar. denen, to these, those ; 

Acc. die, these, those. 
19 
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§ 99. OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. Diefer implies proximity either of space or time to 
the person speaking, and hence it is frequently equivalent to the 
English the latter. Sener, on the other hand, refers to some- 
thing well-known (the Latin tle), already mentioned, or remote, 
and hence it is often rendered by the furmer. 

Obs. 2. The neuter pronouns dics and das are, like the in- 
definite es ($ 91. Obs. 7), often employed to represent the subject 
of a proposition in the most general and indefinite manner, some- 
times even without any distinction of gender or number; e. g. Das 
ift cin Frangefe, that is a Frenchman; dies find meine Eltern, 
these are my parents; das find Melfen, those are pinks. 

Obs. 3. Deß is the more ancient form of the genitive singular 
masculine and neuter, now only used in the more elevated style of 
poetry and in composition; as, Deßhalb,degmegen, on that am 
count; Def freue fih das Erdreich, let the earth rejoice in it. 


IV. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 


100. Determinative pronouns serve to make 
prominent the person or object which is the antece- 
dent of a subsequent relative clause. 


They are :—der, die, Daß, that; derjenige, diejenige, dasjeni⸗ 
ge, he, she, it, that person (who) ; derjelbe, diefelbe, Dasfelbe, 
the same; the obsolete fetbiger, felbige, feltiges, the same ; 
foldyer, ſolche, ſolches (talis), such. 

Der, die, das, when standing with a substantive, is inflected 
like the article (§ 3), and when used absolutely, like the de- 
monstrative pronoun der, die, dag, except that in the genitive 
plural it has derer instead of deren; e. g. tad Schickſal 
derer tft hart, die fid) felbft zu ernähren nicht im Stante find, 
the fate of those is hard, who are not able to support them- 
selves. 


101. Golder, when used without the article, follows the 
inflection of the first declension of adjectives, but when prece- 
ded by the indefinite article ein, eine, ein, it is inflected like an 
adjective of the third declension, thus :—— 


Nom. folder, folhe, ſolches, 


folded, folded, 
Gen. ſolchen, folder, folden, &c. 


Nom. ein folder, eine ſolche, ein folded, 
Gen. eines folden, einer folchen, eines folden, dec. 


Derjenige and derfelbhe are compounds, of which 
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poth components are declined; der, die, da8 following the in- 
flection of the definite article, and jenige and felbe that 
of the second declension of adjectives :— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Mase. Fem. Nent. For all gendurs. 
Nom. derjenige, diejenige, dasjenige, Nom. diejenigen, 


Gen. desjenigen, derjenigen, desjenigen, | Gen. derjenigen, 
DAT. demjenigen, derjenigen, demjenigen, "| Dar. denjenigen, 
Acc. denjenigen, diejenige, Dasjenige ; Acc. diejenigen. 


§ 102. OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. Determinative pronouns can always be distinguished 
from demonstratives by the relative clause by which they are gen- 
erally followed. Examples: derjenige, welcher Die Wifs 
fenfhaften liebt, weiß feine Mupe auf eine angenchme Art zu ber 
nußen, he who is fond of the sciences, is never at a loss how to 
improve his leisure hours pleasantly; er hat Denfelben Fehler 
gemacht, welden ich gemacht habe, he has made the same mistake, 
which [ have made; traue denen nie, Die Dir ſchmeicheln, never put 
confidence in those, who flatter you. 

Obs. 2. The determinative pronouns may be employed either 
adjectively or substantively. Derjenige serves simply to point out 
emphatically the antecedent without any other modification ; derfelbe 
adds to it the notion of identity, which is often made intensive by 
the particle eben; as, eben derfelbe, the very same. Gelder im- 
plies a reference to the kind or constitution of persons or things ; 
e. g. feldhe Frucht, such fruit; ein folder Bater, such a father. 
When ſolcher, in conformity with the English idiom, is followed by 
the indefinite article, it is not inflected,—{olch ein Mann, such a 
man; fold) einem Sohne, to such a son. Sometimes the syllable ot 
inflection is likewise dropped, when it is accompanied by an adjec- 
tive; as, fold große Beicheidenheit, such great modesty. 

Obs. 3. Der and derfelve often stand simply as the repre- 
sentatives of the personal pronouns er, fie, e£, or of the posses- 
sives fein, ihr, his, hers, when two persons mentioned in the 
same or in a previous sentence are to be clearly distinguished from 
each other; e. g. ct fand den Vater und deſſen Schn zu Haufe, he 
found the father and Ais (i.e. the father’s) son at home; der Tüngs 
ling ſchrieb feinem Freunde über das bevorftchende Schidfal Deffelben, 
the young man wrote to his friend concerning Ais (the friend’s) fu- 
tnre destiny ; diefer Mann thut alles für frinen Bruder, aber Der fels 
be weiß ihm keinen Dank tafiir, this man does every thing for his 
brother, but he (the brother) is not grateful for it. 


V, RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


$ 103. Arrelative pronoun is one which serves to 
connect a limiting or explanatory clause to a preceding 
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noun, to which it relates, and which is called its anze- 
cedent. 

The German language has four relative pronouns, viz :—Der, 
die, Daß, and welcher, welde, welches, who, which; wer, was, 
who, what, and the obsolete and indeclinable fo. 


BR 104. Welder is the only pronoun of this class which may stand 
jectively in connection with a substantive. It is declined 
like an adjective of the first declension, thus :— 


SINGULAR. 
Fem. Nent. 


Masc. 
Nom. welder, welde, welded, who, which, 
Gen. welches, welder, welded, whose, of which, 
Dar. weldyem, welder, weldem, to whom, to which, 
Acc. welden, welche, weldes, whom, which. 
PLURAL. 
For all genders. 
Nom. welhe, who, which, 
Gen. welder, whose, of which, 
Dar. welden, to whom, to which, 
Acc. welde, whom, which. 


The relative Der is inflected like the demonstrative ber, 
die, bad Ni 98). 

The plural of wer and was is wanting; in the singular 
they are thus declined :— 


Masc. and Fom. Neat. 
Nom. wer, who, he who, she who, | maß, which, what, 
Gen. wehen, | whose, of whom, | wef, of which, of what, 
24 


Dat. wem, to whom, wozu, to which, to what, 
Acc. wen, whom ; was, which, what. 


§ 105. oBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. The pronouns wer and waé never relate to an indi- 
vidual or determinate object, but to such only as are of the most 
general and indefinite character. Hence they are commonly em- 
ployed after the neuter demonstrative da 6, or the indefinite numer- 
als alles, all, etwas, something, manches, many a (thing), 
viel, much, wenig, little, nicht 8, nothing; e. g. das, was th 
habe, gebe ich Dir, that which I have, I give thee; alles, was mie 
theuer ift, all that is dear to me, But, dDiefer Knabe (definite), 
welder in die Schule geht, this boy who goes to school; die Rofe, 
welde blüht, the rose which blossoms. 

Obs. 2. The forms wer, weffen, wem, wen relate to persons 
only, of either sex ; was and the genitive w ¢§ only to things and 
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abstract terms. %8 ¢f ie also used in the compounds wefwegen 
and we fhalb¢n, wherefore, on which account. 

Obs. 3. On account of this indefinite signification <f wer and 
wa ¢, their antecedent is frequently omitted, and they become equi- 
valent toderjenige welder, Diejenige welde, dDasjents 

e welches, he who, she who, that which; e. g. wer einfam fist 
in feiner Kammer und fchwere, bittre Thraͤnen weint (Nevalis), he who 
sits in his lonely chamber, shedding the heavy, bitter tear; was 
fein muß, geſchehel That which must needs be, let it come to pass! 
Sometimes, however, to give emphasis to the expression, the de- 
terminative Der, die, dag is added to the main proposition, which 
in this construction always follows the relative clause; e. ß wer 
nicht arbeiten will, Der foil auch nicht eſſen, Ae who is not willing to 
labour, neither shall he eat. 

. 4. The compound relatives whoever, whatever, whosoever, 
&c., are rendered in German by annexing aud or immer to 
wer or was; e.g. wer aud (immer), vas aud (immer), &. 

Obs. 5. After personal pronouns of the first and second persons, 
the relative welcher is never used, butalways der; e.g. id, der 
(not welder) ich vor Dir ftehe, I who am standing before thee; Du, 
der Du mein eigener Bruder Gift, thou who art mine own brother. 

It will be perceived from these examples, that in German the 
persorfal pronouns (ich, du) are repeated after the relative; when- 
ever this is the case, the verb of the relative clause must agree in 
person with the personal pronoun ; otherwise it is put in the third 
person, and agrees with the relative ; e. g. Unfer Vater, der Du bi ft 

ndem Himmel, our father who art in ‘heaven; Du, der fo viel 
tier t und fo wenig Bent, thou, who readest so much and thinkest 
so little. 

Obs. 6. Instead of welches, welch er, pl. welder, the gen- 
itives of the relative welder, the Germans regularly substitute d ¢ f= 
fen, deren, pl. deren; the genitives of welder being only used 
when the relative is employed adjectively (§ 104); e. g. der Manu, 
Deffen (not weiches) Sohn ich fenne, the man whose son I am ac- 

uainted with; die Bäume, deren (not welder) Blüthen abgefallen 

nd, the trees, the blossoms of which have perished. But, Qeuton, 
weldhes Philefephen Principia ich gelefen habe, Newton, the Princi- 
pia of which philosopher I have read. 

Obs. 7. The use of the relative fs, instead of welder and der, 
is antiquated. It occurs only occasionally in poetry, as, Röschen 
fdlummert, fo der Mutter Freude, fo der Stolz des ‚Dorfes war, Rosetta 
sleeps (in death), who once was the joy of her mother, the pride 
of the place. 


VI. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 106. Interrogative pronouns are employed in 
asking questions, 


They are :—Ist, wer? wa 6? who? what! which are al. 


ways used substantively ; 2d, welder, welde, welde 8? 
which, what? used substantively and adjectively both; and 3d, 
was für ein, eine, etn? what sort of ? 

The plural of wer, waé is wanting ; the singular is declined 
thus :-— 


Masc. and Fem. Nout. 
Nom. wer, who? | was, what? 
Gen. weffen or weg, whose? | (wef), of what? 
Dat. wem, to whom? | woju,* to what? 
Acc. wen, whom? | was, what ? 


The interrogative welcher is inflected precisely like the re- 
lative (§ 104). 


§ 107. When was für ein stands in immediate connection 
with a substantive, the ein, which is the only declinable part, 
follows the inflection of the indefinite article in the singular 
number. In the plural the pronoun is simply waé für. 


What sort of a tree, a flower, a book? 
SINGULAR. 
Maso. Fem. Neat. 
Nom. was für ein Baum, eine Blume, ein Bud? 
GEN. waé für eines Baumes, einer Blume, eines Buches ? 
DAT. was für einem Baume, einer Blume, einem Buche? 
Acc. was für einen Baum, eine Blume, ein Bud? 


What sort of trees, flowers, books? 
PLURAL. 
Nom. was für Bäume, Blumen, Bücher? 
Gen. von was für Bäumen, Blumen, Büchern? 
Dar. was für Bäumen, Blumen, Büchern? 
Acc. was für Baume, Blumen, Bücher? 


But if the substantive, to which waé für ein relates, is not 
expressed, it is declined in the singular only, like an adjective 
of the first declension, thus :— 

Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. was für einer, eine, eined, 
Gen. was fitr eines, einer, eines, 
Dat. waß für einem, einer, einem, 
Acc. waé für einen, eine, eines. 


* With respect to the pronominal adverbs, which supply the place of the 
oblique cases of d i i | i 
aaoe of d —— relative and interrogative pronouns, see the 
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§ 108. ossERvaTions. 


Obs. 1. The genitive weffen, and the dative wem, are gener- 
ally applicable to persons only, and not to things, except the ab- 
breviated form wef in composition; as, weßhalb, weßwegen, 
wherefore, on what account; e. g. weßhalb bift Du gefemmen ? 
wherefore hast thou come? weftocgen weint fie? why does she 
weep? . 

Obs. 2. The pronouns waé für ein and welch, the uninflected 
form of welder, are sometimes used in exclamations of surprise; 
e. g. Was für ein Baum! What a tree! Geht, welch ein 
Menfh! Lo, whataman! Weld Git des Hinmels hab ich wegs 
gefehleudert ! What heaven-sent fortune I have cast away! 

Obs. 3. Wer and was are employed when inquiry is made 
after a person or thing in the most general and indefinite manner. 
Welder is more definite, including the notion of the quality or 
condition of the individaal object inquired after. It ie the correlative 
of ſelcher (§ 102. Obs. 2), and corresponds to the Latin gualis. Was 
für ein indicates the species or kind, to which the person or thin 
belongs; e. g. Wer ift da? Ein Mann. Was für einer 
Ein Kaufmann aus Gamburg, Welder Kaufmann? Herr N. 
Who isthere¢ A man. What sort of one? A merchant of Ham- 
burg. What merehant?! Mr. N. Was haft Du? Cine Blume. 
Was für eine Blume? Cine Rofe, Welhe? Die rothe. What 
have you? A flower. What sort of a flower? A rose. Which 
rose? The red rose. 

Obs. 4. The ein, of was für ein, is omitted before names of ma- 
terials, or before substantives of the plural number. Mas für 
Rein? What kind of wine? Mas für Leute? What sort of 

e 
— 5. The interrogative waé is sometimes employed in the 
sense of warum; e.g. Was betrübft Du Did? Why art thon cast 
down! Was meinen Sie? Why do you weep? 


VERBS. 


§109.. Ist, A verb is a word by which either an ac- 
tivity, a passivity, or a simple mode of existence is predi- 
cated of a person or thing called its subject; e. g. ich 
fchreibe, I write; Du wirft gefchlagen, thou art beaten ; 
bie Rofe blüht, the rose blooms. 

2d, Verbs are divided into two principal classes— 
Transitive and Intransitive. 

3d, Transitive verbs are active verbs, the sense of which is 
not complete without the addition of an object in the accusa- 
five case; ©. g. ich ſchreibe einen Brief, I am writing a letter. 
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§ 110. Intransitive verbs are of two kinds :-— 

1st, Neuter verbs, which denote either a quiescent state (sim- 
ple mode of existence) ; as, id} rube, fire, ft {dlafe, I am resting, 
sitting, sleeping, or such an not terminate 
any object; e. g. id} laufe, fampfe, gebe, Te am running, strug. 


eine Fe: active verbs, the object of which is either in the 
genitive or dative ; e. g th ſchone, vergeffe, erinnere mid fets 
ner, I spare, forget, remember him ; id) gehorche, traue, danfe 
ibm, I obey, trust, thank him. 

$ 111. Transitive verbs have two forms, called the 
active and the passive voices. 

If the subject is represented as the agent acting upon an- 
other person or thing (object in the accusative), the verb is said 
to be in the active voice; 6. g. ich rufe, liebe, nenne 
thn, I love, call, name him. 

Brt if the subject of the verb is the object of the action ex- 
pressed by it, the verb is said to be in the passive wolce ©. ge 
ich werde gerufen, geliebt, genamt, I am called, loved, named. 

6 112. Ist, Intransitive verbs do, from the nature of their 
signification, not admit of a passive voice, but have ‚the active 
form only ; as, id reife, ftehe, I am travelling, 

When, however, the active subject cannot be named, or 
is designedly left indeterminate, intransitive verbs may be used 
impersonally in the third person singular of the passive voice ; 

o. ge wird getanzt, gefplelt, getrunfen, there 

cing, playing, drinking going on. 

§ 113. The class of intransitive verbs comprehends also 
reflexive verbs. Of these there are two kinds : — 

Ist, Such as are employed in the reflexive form only; as, 
fid befinnen, {ih febnen, fih freuen, to reflect, ‘te 
long, to rejoice. 

2d, Such as are formed from transitive verbs by the addition 
of the reflexive pronouns mid, un, did, eud, fid (S 90. 
Obs. 3); ©. g. er ärgert fed, he is vexed ; id lege mid, I lie 
down; bitte Du Did! beware! from ärgern, legen, 
hüten, to vex, to lay down, to guard. 

This form of verbs is of extensive use in German, and cor- 


responds to the deponent verbs in Latin and to the middle voice 
in Greek. 


‘5114. ist, Impersonal verbs are employed in the third 
person singular only, Their subject ie quite indeterminate, and 
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is always expressed by the indefinite pronoun e8 (690. Obs.7); 
as, ed regnet, ed dDonnert, es bligt, it rains, it thun- 
ders, it lightens ; eö heißt, it is said; es gibt Geute, there are 
men. 

2d, Many verbs have an impersonal form in German, which 
are not used as such in English; e. g. eö bungert mid, I am 
hungry ; es dürftet mid, I am thirsty; es friert mich, I am 
cold ; es läßt fid) nicht gut fingen, it is not easy to sing, &c. 


$ 115. Of auxiliary verbs there are two classes in Ger- 
man :— 

Ist, Auxiliary verbs of tenses, of which there are three: 
bab en, tohave; fein, tobe; and werden, to become (shall, 


). 

2d, Auxiliary verbs of mood, not absolutely necessary to the 
conjugation of the verb. They. are seven in number: 0 it rs 
_ fen, to be permitted; fin nen, to be able (can); mögen, to 
be allowed (may); m is (fen, to be obliged (must); fol len, to 
be under obligation (ought) ; wollen, to be willing (to intend) ; 
laffen, to let (permit). 

$ 116. Inthe conjugation of the German verb, we 


distinguish, as in English, the relations of Number, 
Person, Mood, and Tense. 


§ 117. Verbs have two numbers, Singular and Plural ; 
and three persons, each of which may be distinguished by its 
characteristic termination. 


The following scheme exhibits the terminations of verbs as as- 
sumed by the three persons, singular and plural :— 


Singular. Plural. 





Ist Person—e or given, en, 
2d Person—e ft, ft, et,t, 
3d Person—et, t, or like the first person; | en. 
EXAMPLES: 
Singular. Plural. 
id) rede, I speak, wir lefen, we read, 


bu fob eft, thou praisest, ihr feb et, ye see, 
er fpielt, he plays; fie ſuch en, they seek. 


§ 118. German verbs have four moods, viz sine Indica- 
tive, Subjunctive, Imperative, and the Infinitive ; the significa- 
tion of which in general corresponds to that of meods of the 

19* 
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same name in English; e.g. fie reden, they speak (in- 
dic.); ih hätte geredet, I should have spoken (subj.) ; 
rede Du! speak thou (imper.) ! 


§119. They have, moreover, six tenses :—the Present, 
Imperfect, Perfect, Pluperfect, Simple Future, and Future 
Perfect. Of these the present and imperfect of the indicative 
and subjunctive active are simple tenses; the remaining ten- 
ses of the active voice, as well as all the tenses of the passive, 
are periphrastic, i. e. formed by means of the perfect partici- 
ple or infinitive, and the auxiliary verbs of tenses ($ 115); e. g. 
pres. id) bore, I hear; imperf. id) hörte, I heard; perf. id 
babe gehört, I have heard; pres. passive, id) werde ges 
bort, fam heard, dc. 


120. There are four forms of the infinitive :—the present 

perfect infinitives active; as, {po ben, to praise; gelobt 
baben, to have praised ; and the present and perfect infinitives 
passive; e. g. gelobt werden, to be praised; gelobt 
worden fein, to have been praised. The present infinitive 
active always ends in n or en, and is often preceded by the pre- 
position zu; as, zu belfen, to help; ju tadel, to blame. 


§ 121. The German verb has three Participles: the 
present, perfect, and future. 


Ist, The present participle is formed from the present infini- 
tive, by adding d to it; as, loben d, börend, praising, hearing. 
It is always active in its signification, and is less extensively 
employed than the English participle in ing. 

2d, The perfect participle generally assumes the prefix ge, 
and ends either in et ort in regular verbs; as, g e lobe t, 
praised; g elebet, lived; or in en (1) in irregular verbs; as, 
gefeben, seen; gegeffen, eaten. When belonging to tran- 
sitive verbs, it has a passive signification (except in the com- 
pound tenses of the active voice), but when formed from in- 
transitive verbs, it is active ($ 112), differing from the present 
participle only in the relation of time. 

3d, The future participle is formed from the infinitive with 
an, by annexing the letter d; as, zu loben, to praise ; 
au lobend, to be praised; zu verebrend, to be venerated, 
verable. Like the Latin participle in dus (amandus, veneran- 
dus), it always has a passive signification, involving at the same 
time the notion of necessity, propriety, or possibility. It is, 
however, employed only as an adjective in the atiributive rela- 
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tion (5 62); as, der au lobende Schüler, the scholar who 

is to be (ought, may, must be) praised. But not: der Schüler 
ift zu fobend; in the latter case the infinitive with zu is used 
instead of the participle :—der Scüler ift zu loben, the 
scholar is to be praised, is worthy of praise. 


§ 122. With respect to the perfect participle, it is to be re- 
marked, that it does not assume the prefix ge in the following 
instances :— 

Ist, In the verb werden, when, as an auziliary, it stands 
in connection with another verb; as, er ift gefragt worden 
(not geworden), he has been asked. 

2d, In all German verbs compounded with the inseparable 
and unaccented prefixes be, beun, emp, ent, er, ge, ver, 
verab, verun and zer; as, belehrt, ch 
ertbeilt, vergeffen, jerriffen, instructed, unfold 
imparted, forgotten, torn; not g e belehrt, g e entfaltet, dc. 

4th, In all verbs derived from foreign languages, which 
have the accented termination iren orieren; e.g. abfols 
virt, ftudirt, barbiert, from abfolviren, to absolve; 
ftubiren, to study; barbieren, to shave. 

5th, In verbs compounded with the particles burd, hinter, 
über, um, unter, voll and wieder, when they are in. 
separable, in which case the accent rests not on the péfticle, 
but on the verb; e.g. vollbradt, bintergangen, uns 
terfdrteben, from vollbringen, to consummate, finish ; 
bintergeben, to deceive, and unterfchreiben, to sign. . 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 


§ 123. To the full conjugation of German verbs, three 
auxiliaries are necessary, and only three, namely, the 
auxiliary verbs of tenses (§ 115): haben, to have; 
fein, to be, and werden, to become. 


Ist, Haben is used in forming the perfect infinitive (and 
tenses derived from it), the perfect and pluperfect, both indi- 
cative and subjunctive, of all transitive and of many intransitive 
verbs; as, geliebt Haben, to have loved; perf. ich habe geliebt, I 
have loved ; pluperf. ih hatte geliebt, I had loved; future perf. 
ich werde geliebt Haben, I shall have loved, &c. 

2d, Sein serves to form the same tenses of all verbs tn the 
passive voice and of many intransitive verbs in the active; e. g. 
perf. ich bin gelicht worden, I have been loved ; future perf. du nt 
geliebt worden fein, thou shalt have been loved; id) bin gereiſt, 

ave travelled. 
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$d, Werden is used in the formation of the fidere tenses, 
when it corresponds to the English shall ot will, and aleo in the 
formation of all the tenses of the passive veice, when it corresponds 
to the English verb fo be; ©. g. ih werde Lieben, I shall love; 
du * i eft getiedt haben, thou wilt have loved ; er wird geliebt, he is 
oved, &c. 


124. The simple tenses of the auxiliary verbs are irre- 
as in English. The compound tenses are regularly 
formed, as in all other verbs, according to the following 


RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE COMPOUND TENSES. 


Rule I. The perfect tense of any verb is formed by annex- 
ing its perfect participle to the present indicative of either has 
ben or fein; ih babe gehabt, geliebt, gefungen, I have had, 
1oapdı sung; id) bin gewefen, gegangen, gereiftt, I have been, 
gone, travelled. 

Rule II. The pluperfect is made by joining the perfect par. 
ticiple of the verb to the imperfect tense of either haben or 
| ein; as, id Hatte gehabt, geliebt, gefungen, I had had, 

oved, sung ; id) war gewefen, gegangen, gereift, I had been, 
gone, travelled. 

Rule III. The first or simple future is formed by annexing 
the present infinitive of the verb to the present indicative of 
the auxiliary werden; as, id) werde haben, lieben, reifen, 
fein, I shall have, love, travel, be. 

Rule IV. The fature perfect is made by joining the perfect 
infinitive of the verb to the present of —— werden; 
©. g. ih werde gebabt haben, geliebt haben, gereif’t haben, i 
shall have had, loved, travelled. 


Remark. The corresponding tenses of the junctive mood 
are formed in a similar manner” * 


§ 125. From these rules it will be seen, that in order to 
form all the compound tenses of a verb, three principal parts 
must necessarily be given, viz: the present infinitive, the per- 
feet participle, and the perfect infinitive (which also contains 
the auxiliary which the verb employs). 


§ 126. Instead of the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive 
(id) hätte, id) hatte gebabt, I might have, I might have had), 
when they are conditional, i. e. when they denote a possibility 
not conceived as really existing, the imperfect subjunctive of 
werden (id) wiirde), in connection with the present and per- 
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fact infinitive, ie often used; e. g id) würde baben, lies 
ben, I should have, love; ich würde gehabt, geliebt haben, J 
should have had, have loved. 

These compound forms of the verb have commonly had a 
place among the other tenses, under the name of first and 
second condütionals. 


SIN. PARADIGMS 
TO THE CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 


I. Haben, to have. 


Prxs. Inrrn. haben, to have. 


Principal parts. ¢ Perr. Part. gehabt, had. 
Perr. Inrin. gehabt haben, to have had. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRxsEnT. 

Singular. Singular. 

ich babe, I have, am having, do id aber I may have, be hav- 
ve, 
du haft, thou hast, &c. du bate, thou mayst have, &c. 
er {he e8) bat, he (she, it) has, er (fie, ed) babe, he (she, it) 
may have, &c. 

| Plural. ' Plural. 
wir baben, we have, disc, wir haben, we may have, &c. 


the habet (habt), ye or you ihr edobet ye or you may have, 
ve, 


fie baben, they have, &c. fie Gaben, they may have, &c. 


IureRrecr. 
Singular. Singular. 
ich hatte, I had, was having, id) ate I might have, be har. 
ve, 
du batteft, thou hadst, &c. du ‘batter, thou mightst have, 
&c 


er batte, he had, &c. er bitte, he might have, &c. 
Plural. Plural. 
wir batten, we had, &c. wir batten, we might have, &ic. 


ihr hattet, ye or you had, dic. a ye or you might 
fie batten, they had, &c. fie hätten, they might have, Wc. 
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Prrrxct. 


Si 


ingular. 
id) habe gehabt, I have had, id babe ge gebabt, I may have 


been having, 
du batt gehabt, thou hast had, 


er bat gehabt, he has had, &c. 


Plural. 
wir haben gehabt, we have had, 
&c. 


ihr babet (habt) gehabt, youhave 
had, &c. 
fie haben gehabt, they have had, 


PLUPERFECT. 


Singular 


a gehabt, I had had, been 


having, 
du „dab ee thou mayst 


er babe gehabt, he may have 
had, &c. 


Plural. 
wir haben gehabt, we may have 
had, &c 


ihr habet gehabt, you may have 
had, &c. 

fie haben gehabt, they may have 
had, &c. 

Singular. 


id) hatte gehabt, I might have 
had, been having, 


bu bate gehabt, thou hadst du hätteft gehabt, thou mightst 


er hatte gehabt, he had had, &c. 


Plural. 
wir ba batten gehabt, we had had, 


ur hattet gehabt, you had had, 
fie tate gebabt, they had had, 


have had, &c. 
er batte gebabt, he might have 
had, &c. 


Plural. 
wir batten gebabt, we might 
have had, &c. 
ihr battet gehabt, you might 
have &c. 


fie batten gebabt, they might 
have had, &c. 


Fırsr Future. 


Singular. 
ich werde baben, I shall have, 


Singular. 
id) ‚werde haben, I shall have, 


ving, aving, 
du wirft haben, thou wilt have, du werdeſt haben, thou wilt 


er wird baben, he will have, 
&c. 


have, &c. 
er werbe baben, he will have, 
Cc. 


Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. 
wir werden baben, we shall have, &c. 
ihr werdet haben, you will have, dc. 
fie werden haben, they will have, &c. 
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Future Pserrercr. 


Si 
td w werde gehabt haben, I shall 
have been having, 


du wirft gehabt haben, thou wilt 
have had, 


er wird nd gehabt 9 Haben, 


Singular. 
ich werde gehabt haben, I shall 
have had, been having, 
Du werdet gebabt haben, thou 
wilt have had, &c. 


be will er werde gehabt | haben, he will 


ve 


Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. 


wir werden gebabt haben, we shall have had, &c. 
ihr werdet gehabt haben, you will have had, &c. 
fie werden gehabt haben, they will have had, dc. 


CoOXDITIONALS. 


Fmsr Conpirional. 
Singular. 
id würde haben, I should have, 


du würbeft haben, thou wouldst 
have, 
er würde haben, he would have ; 


Plural. 
wir würden baben, we should 


ve, 
ihr würdet haben, you would 
vo, 
fie würden haben, they would 


vo. 


SECOND ÜCONDITIONAL. 
Singular. 
ich witrde gehabt haben, I should 
have had, 
du witrdeft gehabt haben, thou 
wouldst have had, 


er würde gebabt haben, he 
would have had; 


Plural. 
wir würden gehabt haben, we 
should have 
ihr würdet gebabt haben 
would have 8 had, ‘ ™ 
fie würden gehabt haben, they 
would have had. 


IMPSBRATIVE. 


Singular. 
babe © (du), have (thou), do thou 


habe er li ie, e8), let him (her, 
it) have; 
INFINITIVES. 


Pres. haben, to have, 
Perf. gehabt haben, to have had. 


ba 
baben fie, let them have. 


Plural. 
baben wir, let us have, 
babet or babt (ibr), have ye, do 
ben Gie, ye Lave, 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. habend, paving 
Perf. gehabt, had. 
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. $128. I. Sein, tobe. 


Pres. Inrım. fein, to be. 
Principal parts. X Perr. Parr. gewefen, been. 
Perr. Inrın. gewefen fein, to have been. 


ihr feid gewefen, you have been, 
fie find gewefen, they have been. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Singular. Singular. _ 
ich bin, Iam, ich fei, I may be, 
bu bift, thou art, du feteft ( (feift),thou mayst be, 
er (fie, e8) ift, he (she, it) er fei, he may be; 
is ; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir find, we are, wir feien (fein), we may be, 
ihr feid, you are, ihr feiet, you may be, 
fie find, they are. fie feien (fein), they may be. 
Iurerrxcr. 
Stngular. Singular. 
id) war, I was, id wäre, I might be, 
bu wareft (warft), thou wast, Du wef (wart), thou mightst 
er war, he was; er ware, he might be ; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir waren, we were, wir wären, we might be, 
ihr waret (wart), you were, ihr waret (wart), you might be, 
fie waren, they were. fie waren, they might be 
PeRrrecr. 
Singular. Singular. 
. ich bin gewefen, I have been, ih „fei gewefer, I may have 
en, 
du biftgewefen, thou hast been, du feift gewefen, thou mayst 
have been, 
er tft gewefen, he has been ; er fet gewefen, he may have 
n; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir find gewefen, we have been, wir feien gewefen, we may have 
n, 


ihr feiet gewefen, you may have 
been 


? 
fie feien gewefen, they may have 
mn. 
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PLUPERFECT. 
Singular. Singular. 
id) war gewefen, I had been, ich mö wäre gewefen, I might have 
du — geweſen, thou hadst Bu ware gewefen, thou mightst 


ave been, 
er war gewefen, he had been; er ware gewefen, he might 
have been ; 
Plural. Plural. 
wi waren gewefen, we had wir wären gewefen, we might 
bcen, have been, 


ihr waret gewefen, you had ihr waret gewefen, you might 
been, have been, 

fie waren gewefen, they had fie wären gewefen, they might 
been. have been. 


Frest Furvure. 
Singular. Singular. 
ich werde fein, I shall be, id) werde fein, I shall be, 
du wirft fem, thou wilt be, Du werbdeft fein, thou wilt be, 
er wird fein, he will be ; er werde fein, he will be ; 


Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. 
wir werben fein, we shall be, 


ihr werdet fein, you will be, 
fie werden fein, they will be. 
Futur Perrscr. 
Singular. Singular. 
ich werde gewefen fein, I shall id) werde gewefen fein, 1 shall 
have been, have been, . 
Du wirft gewefen fein, thou wilt du werdeft gewefen fein, thou 
en, wilt have been, 
er wird gewefen fein, he will er werde gewefen fein, he will 
have been ; ve been; 


Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. 
wir werden gewefen fein, we shall have been, 
the werdet gewefen fein, you will have been, 
fie werden gewefen fein, they will have been. 
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CoNDIFIONALS, 
Frust ConDITIonaL. SECOND CoNXDITIONAL. 
Singular. Singular. 

id) würde fein, I should be, id) würde gewefen fein, I should 
have been, 

du witrdeft fein, thou wouldst du wiirdeft gewefen fein, thou 

be, wouldst have been, 

er würde fein, he would be; er würde gewefen fein, he would 

have been ; 
Plural. Plural. 


wir würden fein, we should be, 


ihr würdet fein, you would be, 


wir würden gewefen fein, we 
should have been, 

ihr würdet gewefen fein, you 
would have been, 


fie würden fein, they would be. fie würden gewefen fein, they 
would have been. 
[uPEeRaTIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 


fei (du), be thou, do be, 
fei ha (fie, e8), let him (her, it) 


9 
INFINITIVES. 


Pres, fein, to be, 


feten wir, let us be, 
feid (ihr), 2 be ye, 
feien Sie, § do ye be, 
feien fie, let them be. 


PARTICIPLES, 


Pres. feiend (wefend), being, 


Perf. gewefenfein,tohave been. Perf. gewefen, been. 


§ 129. 


II. Werden, to become (shall, will). 


Pres. Inrin. werden, to become. 


geworden, become. 


4 Perr. Parr. 
Principal paris. {For Inrin. geworden fein, to have 


me. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Singular. 
id) werde, I become, am be- id werde, I may become, be 
coming, do become, becoming, 


bu wirft, thou becomest, é&c. 
et wird, he becomes, dc. 


bu werbdeft, thou mayst be. 
come, &c. 


er werde, he may become, &c. 
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Plural. 
wir werden, we become, dic. 


ihr werdet, you become, dc. 
fie werden, they become, &c. 


Plural. 
wir we werden, we may become, 


ihr perdet, you may become, 


fie werben, they may become, 


IupeRrecr. 


. Singular. 
td) wurde (ward), I became, 
was becoming, did become, 
Du wurdeft (wardft), thou be- 
camest, dzc. 
er wurde (ward), he became, 
Plural. 
wir wurden, we became, &c. 


thr wurdet, you became, &c. 
fie wurden, they became, &c. 


Singular. 
ich würde, I might become, be 
ming, 
du würdeft, thou mightst be- 
come, dc. 
er würde, he might become, 
&c. 
Plural. 
wir würden, we might be- 
come, &ec. 
thr würdet, you might be- 
come, &c. 
fie würden, they might be- 
come, 


PERFEOT. 


Singular. 
id bin geworden (worden), I 
"ar Become, been becom 


du bit Dift geworben (worden), thou 
hast become, 


eworden (worden), he 
me, 


Plural. 
wir find geworden (worden), 
we have . 
ihr feid geworden (worten), 
you have become, 
fie find geworben (worden), 
they have become, &c. 


er tft 
has 


Singular. 
td) fet geworden (worden), I 
may have ‚been be. 


coming, 
du feift geworden (worden), 
thou mayst have 
&c. 
er fei 
may 


eworden (worden), he 
ve become, &c. 


Plural. 
wir feien geworden (worden), 
we may have become, é&c. 
ihr fetet geworden (worden), 
you may have become, dic. 
fie feten geworden (worden), 
they may have dic, 
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‘PLoreerect. 
Singular. Singular. 
td) war geworden (worden), I id) wäre geworden (worden), I 
had ‚been becom- have become, 
ing, becoming, 
du warft geworden (worden), du wäreft geworben (worden), 
thou t become, dc. thou mightst have become, 
&c. 
er war geworden (worden), he er ware geworden (worden) 
me, he might have become, &c. 
Plural. Plural. 
wir waren geworden (0 (worden), wir wären geworden (worden), 
we we might have become, dic. 
ae waret ret gem 2 Coon) ihr wäret geworden (worden), 
you might have become, dic. 


fie "waren geworben (eoıden), 
y had become, dic. 


fie wären geworden (worden), 
they might have become, 
&c. 


Frest Forvre. 


St e 
ich werde werden, I shall be- 
come, be 
du wirft werden, thou wilt be- 


come, 
er wird werden, he will be- 
come, dc. 


td werde werden, I shall be- 
come, be 
Du werdeft werden, thou shalt 
e, dc. 
er werde werden, he shall be- 
come, &c. 


Plural, Indicatwe and Subjunctive. 
wir werden werden, we shall become, dc. 
the werdet werden, you will become, &c. 
fie werden werden, they will become, &c. 


Furune Perrecr. 


Singular. 

id) werde oe gem eworden (worden) 
fein, I shall have become, 
been becoming, 

du wirft geworden (worden) 
fein, thou wilt have become, 

er * D gerorden (worden) fein, 

will have become, dc. 


Singular. — 

id) werde geworden (worden) 
fein, I s all have become, 
been be 

du werdeft geworben (worden) 
fein, thou wilt have 
&c. 

er werde geworden (morden) 
fein, he will have become: 
&c. 
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Plural, Indicative and Subjunctioe. 
wir werden geworden (worden) fein, we shall have become, &e. 
thr werdet geworden (worden) fein, you will have become, &c. 
fie werden geworden (worden) fein, they will have become, dic. 


ConDITIONAL. 
Finst Conpivrionat. SECOND ÜONDITIONAL, 
Singular. Singular. 
ich würde werden, I should be- ig wiirde geworden (worden) 
come, be becoming, - fein, I should have become, 
n becoming, 
du würdeft werden, thou du würdeft geworden „worden 
wouldst become, dc. fein, thou wouldst have be. 
come, &c, 
er würde werden, he would .er würde geworden (worden) 
&c. fein, he would have become, 
&c. 
Plural. Plural. 
wir witrden werden, we should wir würden geworden (worden) 
become, &c. fein, we should have be- 
come, dc. 
ihr würdet werden, you would ihr würdet geworden (worden) 
‚&c, fein, you would have be- 
come, dc. 
fie würden werben, they would fie würden geworden (morden) 
become, & fein, they would have be- 
come, &c. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 


werden wir, let us become, 
werde (du), become thou, do werdet (ihr), become ye, 
me, werden Sie, § do become, 
werde er (fie, e8), let him (her, werden fie, let them become. 
it) become ; 
INFINITIVES. PaRrTIcrPLes. 


Pres. werden, to become, Pres. werdend, becoming, 
Perf. geworden fein, to have Perf. geworden, become. 


§ 130. It has been remarked (§ 123) that the compound 
tenses of some intransitive verbs are made by means of the 


auxiliary haben, and of others by means of fein. The sig- 
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nification of the verb generally decides which auxiliary is t 
be employed. 


§ 131. INTRANSITIVE VERBS WHICH ASSUME THE 
AUXILIARY haben. 


Ist, Impersonal and reflexive verbs ; as, ed bat geregntt, 
edonnert, it has rained, thundered ; id) habe mid) gefreut, | 
ve rejoiced ; er bat fid) geärgert, he has been vexed. 
2d, All the auxiliary verbs of mood ($ 115); as, id babe 
gemußt, I have been obliged ; er bat nicht fommen fünnen, he 
as not been able to come. 
3d, All intransitive verbs whieh are followed by an object 
in the genitive or dative, or by a preposition ; as, er bat mets 
ner gedacht, he has remembered me ; id) habe ihm gedient, I 
have served him; er bat fiber Dich gefpottet, he has derided 
you. 
Except: begegnen, to meet; folgen, to follow, and weiden, to 
yield to, which govern the dative, and take fein. 
4th, Verbs denoting @ permanent state or such an activity, 
by means of which an impression on the outward senses \s 
produced ; e. g. ih babe gelegen, gefdlafen, geftanten, ge 
wohnt, I have lain, slept, stood, lived; er bat gebranfet, ge 
brillt, geduftet, geglänzt, gerochen, gefchienen, gemeint, he 
bellowed, roa exhaled fragrance, glitte smelled, sp- 
peared, wept, &c. 


§ 132. INTRANSITIVE VERBS WHICH ASSUME THE 
AUXILIARY ſein. 


Ist, The verb fein itself; as, id) bin gewefen, I have been; 
ih war gewefen, I had been. 

2d, Verbs which imply motion either in general, or to som 
definite place or object; moreover, such as denote a transition 
from one state to another, especially verbs compounded with 
the prefixes er, ver, ent, or with the particles an, auf, auf, 
ein, &c. The following list exhibits most of them :— 


aufwaden, to awake ; erftaunen, to be astonished, and 
augarten, to degenerate ; other compounds with ef; 
begegnen, to meet ; fahren, to move; 

berften, to burst ; faulen, to become putrefied ; 
brechen, to break ; fliegen, ta fly; 

dringen, to press ; ffießen, to flow ; 

eilen, to hasten ; frteren, to freeze ; 


ergrimmen, to grow angry; gehen, to go; 


gelangen, to get, to arrive; 
gencfen, to recover ; 
gerathen, to fall into ; 
gerinnen, to coagulate ; 


gefchehen, to come to pass; 


heilen, to heal; 

jagen, to run in haste; 
kleitern, rr a 
immen, . to climb ; 
fommen, to come ; 
friechen, to creep ; 
landen, to land ; 
laufen, to run; 
quellen, to well forth ; 
reifen, to ripen; 
reifen, to travel ; 
reiten, to ride; 
rennen, to run; 
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ſchmelzen, to melt ; 
fchreiten, to stride; 
ſchwellen, to swell; 
ſchwimmen, to swim ; 
ſchwinden, to vanish ; 
fegeln, to sail ; 

finfen, to sink ; 
fyrtcfcn, to sprout s 
fpringen, to leap ; 
fteigen, to rise ; 
fterben, to die; 
ftofen, to push ; 
ftranden, to strand ; 
ftraucheln, to trip ; 
ftreichen, to ramble ; 
ftürzen, to plunge ; 
treten, to step; 
traben, to trot; 


rinnen, to flow; 

en, to move ; 
kheiden, to part; 
ſchießen, to dart forth ; 
fchiffen, to sail ; 
fehleichen, to sneak ; 
khlüpfen, to slip ; 


§ 133. Some verbs employ haben in one signification, and 
fein in another. With haben they generally imply an activity, 
and with fein a state or condition :— 

Er bat dad Kamin ausgebrannt, he has burnt out the chim- 
ney; das Feuer ift audsgebrannt, the fire has done burning ; id 
babe fortgefabren zu lefen, I have continued to read; ich bin 
fortgefahren, I drove off; die Röhre bat gefloffen, the pipe has 

eaked; das Waffer ift gefloffen, the water has flowed ; id) habe 
gefroren, I have been cold; die Milch ift gefroren, the milk is 

en; td) habe mich müde gegangen, I have become fatigued with 
walking ; td) bin nad) Haufe gegangen, I have gone home ; id 
babe gejagt, I have hunted ; id) bin gejagt, I have run in haste ; 
ich babe ein Pferd geritten, I have ridden a horse ; id) bin aus⸗ 
geritten, I have taken a ride. 


verarmen, to grow Poor; 

verwefen, to decay, and many other 
verbs compounded with ver; 

wandern, to wander ; 

taten, to wade ; 

weichen, to yield ; 

giehen, to pass. 


CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


$ 134. It has already been observed (§ 119) that only 
two tenses of the German verb are simple tenses, namely, the 
present and imperfect of the active voice. Besides these the 
present infinitive active (habe, werden), two participles (pres. 
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habend, pert gebabt), and the imperative mood, are also simple 
forms of the verb. All other parts are periphrastic or com- 
pound, and formed by means of the infinitive or perfect parti- 
ciple, and one of the auxiliary verbs of tenses. 


§ 135. In the compound tenses the auziliary alone is in- 

Hence it follows, that when the inflection of the aux- 

iliaries is known, and the principal parts of any verb are given, 

all the tenses of the same may be easily formed according to 
the rules given above (§ 124). 


§ 136. The inflection of the compound tenses being uniform 
in all German verbs (with this variation only, that some take 
haben and others fein for their auxiliary), all the differences and 
irregularities of conjugation must be sought for in the simple 

Orms. - 


$ 137. With respect to their simple forms, verbs 
follow two different modes of inflection :— 

Ast, Without changing the radical vowel, they form the im- 
perfect simply by adding the termination ete or et tothe root; and 
the perfect participle, by adding the termination et ort; e. g. 
pres. infin. [pb en, to praise, imperf. id [pb te, perf. part. ges 
lobet (gelobt). Verbs thus conjugated are usually called 
regular verbs. 

2d, The vowel of the root is changed in the imperfect tense 
and in the perfect participle, which latter then always ends in 
en or n, and the first and third persons of the impe indica- 
tive remain without any termination; e. g. pres. infin. bes 
fehlen, to command, imperf. id, er befabl, IL he com- 
manded, perf. part. befohlen; pres. infin. lefen, to read, 
imperf. id) {a 8, perf. part. gelefen. 

Verbs of this form of conjugation have heretofore passed under 
the name of irregular verbs. As, however, they are very numer- 
ous, comprehending nearly all the primitive verbs of the language, 
this name is now generally discarded, and various attempts have 
been made to reduce them to a number of regular conjugations. 


Note. The classification of the irregular verbs (which name we 


retain for the sake of convenience), and an alphabetical list of them 
will be found below. 


Sixteen verbs are partly regular and irregular, in the forma- 
tion of their simple forms. They will be found in the fable 
of irregular verbs below. | 


== == wu wm“ 
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§ 138. The personal terminations of the simple tenses 
are essentially the same in both kinds of verbs, except in the 
first and third persons singular of the imperfect indicative, in 
which irregular verbs assume no termination. The first and 
third persons plural end always in en, and the second person 
plural in et throughout all the moods and tenses. 


§ 139. When the root of an irregular verb contains one of 
the vowels a, 0 or u, it is generally modified into à, 6, ü in the 
second and third persons of the present indicative, and also in 
the imperfect subjunctive ; ©. g. id halte, Du häftit, er halt, I hold, 
thou holdest, he holds ; id) fand, subj. ich fände, I found, I might 
find. In like manner the radical e is changed into i orte in 
the second and third persons of the present indicative, and in 
the singular of the imperative ; e. g- id) gebe, du gibft, er gibt, 

ib du, I give, thou givest, he gives, give thou; ich febe, Du 
tebft, er fieht, fieh du, I see, thou seest, he sees, see thou. 


§ 140. The following table presents a comparative view 
of the terminations of the simple forms of verbs, both regular 
and irregular. 


PRESENT OF ALL Verne 























Indica.  Subjanct. Indicat. Subjunct. 

« ( Ist Pers. e, e, ns (1st Pers. en,n, | en, 
ry 2d Pers. eft, ft, eft, S {2d Pers. et, t,| et, 

“2 (3d Pers. et, t. e. A, (3d Pers. en,n. | en. 
ImprerrrcT or RecuLtar Verses. Imperar. or Ree. Veras. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

- ( Ist Pers. te, ete, ete, te, 2d Pers. sing. e, 
2 2d Pers. teft, eteft, eteft, teft, | Ist Pers. pl. en, 
2 (3d Pers. te, ete, ete, te, 2d Pers. pl. et,t. 
rj (ist Pers. ten, eten, eten, ten, INFINITIVE. 

5 523 Pers. tet, etet, etet, tet, 

A, (3d Pers. ten, eten. eten, ten. mn 
Pres. end, nd. 
PARTICIPLES. { Perf. 5 — et. 
Iupenveor or Innecutan Verss. Inuperat. or In. Vers. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

« ( lst Pers. — e, 2d Pers. sing. —, e, 
2d Pers. ſt, eft, | eft, ft, 1st Pers. pl. en, 
172) e. 2d Pers. pl. et, t. 


3d Pers. — 
20 
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Jurzerect or IanesuLan Verss. 


Indicative. Subjunctive. 
3 (Ist Pers. en, en, INFINITIVE. 
5 < 2d Pers. et, t, et, t, | 
& (ad Pers. en. en. en. 





Pres. end. 


PARTICIPLES. ' Perf. ge — en. 


§ 141. REMARKS ON THE TABLE. 


Remark 1. In the present tense, all German verbs are regu- 
larly formed by adding the above terminations to the root of the 
present infinitive. 


Remark 2. Inthe imperfect of regular verbs, the t and the et in- 
dicate the (ense, and the remaining part of the termination the 
different persons. The imperfect of irregular verbs, on the other 
hand, has terminations for the person only, the tense being suffi- 
ciently distinguished by the change of the radical vowel. 


Remark 3. With respect to the ¢ preceding the terminations ft, 
te, &c., itis to be observed, that it is always retained in the sub- 
junctive mood, but in the indicative it may either be retuined or 
omitted, as euphony may require; e. g. subjunctive, ich (etc, I may 

raise, Du fev eſt, thou mayst praise, ich loeb ete, I might praise ; 
Indicative, tu lebeſt or lebjt, thou praisest; ich lobete orichre, I 
was praising. 


Remark 4. Verbs ending c{n or crn, reject the of the termi- 
nation of inflection throughout, before ft,t orn. But in the first 
person of the present indicative, and in the imperative singular, the 
€ of the original termination is rejected in its stead; e. g. famuncin, 
to collect; pres indic. ich fammte (instead of fammete), I colleet, 
Du faunael ft, ev fammelt, thou collectest, he collects, fammie Du, 
do thou collect; es dauert, it lasts, from tauern, &c. The sub- 
junctive, however, either retains the c in both cases, or rejects the 
first only; e. g. ich tadele or tadle, I may blame, fic tadrien or 
tadlen, they may blame, &c. 


§ 142. The tenses of the passive voice are all periphrastic, 
and are formed by combining the perfect participle of the verb 
with the different moods and tenses of the auxiliary werben; 
as, pres. indic. td) werde geliebt, Iam loved; imperf. indic. 
id) wurde geliebt, I was loved; perf. indic. id bin geliebt 
worden, I have been loved, &c. In this connection the perfect 
participle of werden always loses its prefix ge. ($ 122. 1st.) 
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PARADIGMS 
TO THE CONJUGATION OF GERMAN VERBS. 
§ 143. I. TRANSITIVE VERBS. 
Lo ben, to praise, regular. 
Rufen, to call, irregular. 
Pres. Inrin. loben, rufen. 


is Iurerr. Invic. td lobte, rief. 
Principal parts. * PART. gelobt, gerufen. 


Perr. Inrin. gelobt, gerufen haben. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PREsEnT. 
Singular. Singular. 
I praise, call, am praising, I may praise, call, be prais. 
calling, do praise, call. ing, calling. 

id) lobe, rufe, td) lobe, rufe, 

du lobeft (lobſt), rufeft (rufit), du lobeft, rufeft, 

er lobet (lobt), rufet (ruft) ; er lobe, rufe; 


Plural. Plural. 
wir loben, rufen, wir loben, rufen, 
ihr lobet (lobt), rufet (ruft), thr lobet, rufet, 
fie loben, rufen. fie loben, rufen. 

IMPERFECT. 
Singular. Singular. 


I praised, called, was prais- I might praise, call, be prais 
ing, calling, did praise, call. ing, calling. 


id) lobte, rief, ich lobete, riefe, 
du lobteft, riefeft (riefft), di lobeteft, riefeft, 
er lobte, rief; er lobete, riefe; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir lobten, riefen, wir Iobeten, riefen, 
ihr lobtet, riefet (rieft), ihr lobetet, riefet, 
fie lobten, riefen. fie lobeten, riefen. 
PERFECT. 

I have praised, called, been I may have praised, called, 

praising, calling, &c. been praising, calling, &c. 


Sing. id babe, du haft, er Gat Sing. id) habe, du babeft, er 
gelobt, gerufen ; | babe gelobt, gerufen; 
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Plur. wir baben, ihr habt, fie Plur. wir haben, ihr Gabet, fie 
haben gelobt, gerufen. baben gelobt, gerufen. 


PLUPERFECT. 
I had praised, called, been I might have praised, called, 
praising, calling, &c. been praising, calling, &c. 
Sing. id hatte, du batteft, er Sing. id) hätte, du batteft, er 
hatte gelobt, gerufen ; batte gelobt, gerufen; 


Plur. wir batten, ihr hattet, fie Plur. wir batten, ihr hattet, fie 
batten gelobt, gerufen. batten gelobt, gerufen. 


Frest Forvre. 
I shall praise, call, be prais- I shall praise, call, be prais- 
ing, calling, dc. ing, calling, dc. 
Sing. id) werde, du wirft, er Sing. id) werde, du werdeft, 
wird loben, rufen; er werde, loben, rufen; 


Plur. wie werden, ihr werdet, Plur. wir werden, ihr werbet, 
fie werden loben, rufen. fie werden loben, rufen. 


Forure PeRrecr. 
I shall have praised, called, I shall have praised, called, 
been praising, calling, &c. been praising, calling, &c. 
Sing. th werde, du wirft, er Sing. id) werde, du werdeft, er 
wird gelobt, gerufen haben; werde gelobt, gerufen haben; 
Plur. wir werden, the werdet, Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen bas fie werden gelobt, gerufen 


ben. baben. 
CONDITIONALS. 
First Conprrional. SuconD CoNDITIONAL. 

I should praise, call, be prais- I should have praised, called, 

ing, calling. been praising, calling. 
Sing. id) würde, du witrdeft, Sing. id) würde, du würdeſt, 

er würde loben, rufen; er würde gelobt, gerufen has 

en; 


Plur. wir würden, ihr würdet, Plur. wir würden, ibe würdet, 
fie würden loben, rufen. fe „würden gelobt, gerufen 


va. vw. — ws 
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Iurrrativz Moop, 


Singular. 


lebe Em, praise thou, do 
lobe e er e (he eé), let him (her, 
it) praise, be praising ; 
Singular. 


rufe (du), call thou, do call, 
rufe er (fie, e8), let him (her, 
it) call, be calling ; 
INFINITIVES. 


Pres. loben, rufen, to praise, 
to call. 
Perf. gelobt, gerufen b haben, to 
have praised, call 


Plural. 
{oben wir, let us praise, be 
preising, 
(obet, lobt (ihr), praise ye, 
loben Sie, do ye praise, 
loben fie, let.them praise. 


Plural. 
rufen wir, let us call, be call- 
ing, 
rufet, ruft (ihr), ' call ye, do 
rufen Sie, ye call, 
rufen fie, let them call, be 


ing. 
PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. lobend, rufend, praising, 


calling. 


Perf. gelobt, gerufen, praised, 
called. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


I am praised, called, &c. 
Sing. id) werde, du wirft, er 
wird gelobt, gerufen; 


Plur. wir werden, thr werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen. 


I may be praised, called, &c. 

Sing. id werde, bu werbdeft, er 
werde gelobt, gerufen ; 

Plur. wir werden, tbe werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen. 


IMPERFECT. 


I was praised, called, &c. 


Sing. id) wurde, du wurdeſt, 
er wurde gelobt, gerufen; 
Plur. wir wurden, ihr wurdet, 
fie wurden gelobt, gerufen. 


I might be praised, called, &c. 


Sing. td) würde, Du würdeſt, er 
würde gelobt, gerufen; 


Plur. wir würden, ihr würdet, 
fie würden gelobt, gerufen. 
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PuRrsor. 
I have been praised, called, I may have been praised, 
called, &c. 
Sing ich bin, du biſt, er ift ges Sing. ich fei, du ſeieſt, ex fet 
lobt, gerufen worden; gelobt, gerufen worden ; 
Plur. wir find, ihr feid, fie Plur. wir feien, ihr feiet, fie 
find gelebt, gerufen worden. feien gelobt, gerufen worden, 


PLUPERFECT. 


I hed been praised, called, I might have been praised, 
called, &c. 

Sing. ich war, du warſt, er war Sing. id) ware, du wareft, er 
gelobt, gerufen worden ; ware gelobt, gerufen worden ; 

Plur. wir waren, ihr waret, fie Plur. wir waren, ior waret, 
waren gelobt, gerufen wors fie waren gelobt, gerufen 
den. worden. 

First Forvrs. 

I shall be praised, called, &c. I shall be praised, called, &c. 

Sing. id) werde, du wirft, er Sing. ich werde, du werdeft, er 
wird gelobt, gerufen werden; werde gelobt, gerufen wers 

den; 

Plur. wir werben, ihr werdet, Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen fie werden gelobt, gerufen 
werden. werden, 

Future Prerscr. 


I shall have been praised, I shall have been praised, 
called, &c. called, &c. 

Sing. id) werde, du wirft, ee Sing. ic) werde, du werdeft, er 
wird gelobt, gerufen worden werde gelobt, gerufen worden 
fein ; fein; 

Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, Plur. wir werden, thr werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen fie werden gelobt, gerufen 
worden fein. worden fein. 


ConDITIONALS. 
Frest Conpirional. SECOND ConpDIrionalL. 


I should be praised, called, I should have been praised, 
&c. called, &c. 

Sing. id) würde, du witrdeft, Sing. id) würde, du witrdeft, er 
er würde gelobt, gerufen würde gelobt, gerufen wors 
werben; den fein; 


wm wa UT, 


Plur. wir würden, ihr würbet, 
fie würden gelobt, gerufen 
werden. 
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Plur. wit würden, ihr würdet, 
fie würten gelobt, gerufen 
worden fein. 


Inreratıve Moon. 


Singular. 


werde (tu) gelobt, gerufen, be 
(thou) praised, called, 


werde er (fie, e8) gelobt, geru⸗ 
fen, let him (her, it) be 
praised, called ; 


INFINITIVES. 


Pres. gelobt, gerufen werden, to 
be praised, called. 


Perf. gelobt, gerufen worden 
fein, t0 have been praised, 
called. 


Plural. 

werden wir gelobt, gerufen,. let 

us be praised, called, 
werdet (ibr) gelobt, gerufen, 
werden Cie gelobt, gerufen, 

be ye (you) praised, called, 
werden fie gelobt, gerufen, let 

them be praised, called. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Perf. gel gelobt, gerufen, praised, 


Fut. zu lobend, zu rufend, to be 
praised, called. 


6144. IL REFLEXIVE VERBS. 
Gid freuen, to rejoice. 
Pres. Ixrın. fid) freuen. 


Perr. Part. fid) gefreuet or gefreut. 


Principal pa a Ixvıc. id) freute mid. 


Perr. Inrin. fid) gefreut haben. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


I rejoice, am rejoicing, do re- 
joice, &c. 

Sing. td freue mich, du freueſt 
(freuft) Dich, er freuet (freut) 
ſich; 

Plur. wir freuen uns, ihr freu⸗ 


et (freut) euch, ſie freuen ſich. 


I may rejoice, be rejoicing, 
&c. 


Sing. id freue mich, du freueft 
Did), er freue fich ; 


Plur. wir freuen und, thr freus 
et end), {ie freuen fic. 


IMPERFECT. 


I rejoiced, &c. 


I might rejoice, &c. 


Sing. id) freute mid, du freus Sing. td) frenete mid), Du freus 


teft Dich, &c. 


eteft dich, 
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Plur. wie freuten uns, ihr Plur. wir freueten und, de. 
freutet euch, duc. 


PERFECT. 
I have rejoiced, &c. I may have rejoiced, dzc. 
Sing. ich babe mid gefreut, du Sing id) babe mid) gefreut, du 
baft did) gefreut, babeft did) gefreut, dc. 
PR wir haben und gefreut, Plur. wir baben und gefreut, 
PLUPERFECT. 
I had rejoiced, &c. I might have rejoiced, &c. 


Sing. id) hatte mid gefreut, Sing. id) hätte mid) gefreut, 
&c. &c. 


First Fururs. 


I shall rejoice, &c. I shall rejoice, &c. 
Sing. id) werde mich freuen, Sing. id) werde mid freuen, 
du wirft Dich dec. du werdeft Did) dec. 


Forurzs Perrect. 
I shall have rejoiced, dsc. I shall have rejoiced, a&c. 
Sing. id) werde mich gefreut Sing. ich werde mich gefreut 


haben, du wirft did) disc. baben, bu werbdeft dc. 
COXDITIONALS. 
Frest Conpirionat. SECOND CONDIFIONAL. 

I should rejoice, &c. I should have rejoiced, &c. 
Sing. if witrbe mich freuen, du Sing. id) würde mid) gefreut 

witrdeft duc. haben, du witrdeft &c. 

IupzrativeE Moor. 
rejoice thou, &c. 
Plur. freuen wir uns, 
Sing. freue did), freuet (ihr) euch, 
freue er (fie e8) ſich; freuen fie fi). 
INFINITIVES. PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. fi) freuen, to rejoice. fid) freuend, rejoicing. 
Perf. fi gefreut haben, to ſich gefreut, rejoiced. 
have rejoic 
§ 145. II. INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 
eben, to go, takes fein for its auxiliary. 
Pres. Inrin. geben, to go. 
en: Isrerr, Inpic. id ging, I went. 
Principal parts. * Parr. — gone. 
Peer. Inrin. gegangen fein, to have gane. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
I go, am going, do go, &c. I may go, be going, &c. 
Sing. Pr gebe, du geheft (gehſt), — 9 gehe, du geheſt, er 
er geht 
Plur. wir geben, thr gebet Phar wir geben, ihr gebet, fie 
(geht), fie gehen (gehn). geben. 
InPERFECT. 
I went, was going, did go, &c. I might go, be going, &c. 
Sing. id) ging, du gingft, er Sing. id) ginge, Du gingeff, er 


ging ; ginge; ® 
Plur. wir gingen, ihr ginget, Plur. wie gingen, thr ginget, 
fie gingen. fie gingen. 
PeRFEcCT. 


I have gone, been going, &c. I may have gone, been going, 
&c. 
Sing. id) bin, du bift, er iftges Sing. icy fei, du feieft, er fei 
gangen ; gegangen ; 
Plur. wir find, ihr fetd, fie find Plur. wir feien, ihr feiet, fie 
gegangen. feien gegangen. 
PLUPERFECT. 
I had gone, been going, &c. I might have gone, been going, 
&c 


Sing. id) war, du wart, er war Sing. id) ware, du wäreft, er 
gegangen ; ; wäre gegangen; 3 


Plur. wir waren, ihr waret, fie Plur. wir wären, ihr wäret, fie 

waren gegangen. wären gegangen. 
Fınsr Forvrs. 

I shall go, be going, &c. I shall go, be going, &c. 

Sing. id) werde, du wirft, er Sing. ich werde, du werdeft, er 
wird geben; werde geben ; 

Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werden geben. fie werden geben. 


Future Peerrcr. 
I shall have gone, been going, I shall have gone, been going, 
&c. &c. 


Sing. id werde, du wirft, er Sing. td werde, du werdeft, er 
wird gegangen fein; werde gegangen fein; 

Plur. wir werden, the werdet, Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werben gegangen fein. fie werden gegangen fein. 
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ConpDrrionaLs. 
Finer ConDITIonaL. SECOND CoNDITIONAL. 
I should go, be going, dc. I should have gone, been go- 
ing, &c. 
Sing. id) würde, du würdefl, Sing. id) würde, Du würdeſt, 
er würde geben ; er würde gegangen fein ; 
Plur. wir würden, ihr würdet, Plur. wir würden, the würtet, 
fie würden geben. fie würden gegangen fein. 


Imperative Moon. 
Plur. geben wir, let us go, be 
going, 
Sing. gehe @u), go thou, do gebet or gebt (ihr), geben Ste, 
go, go ye (you), do 
gebe er (fie, e8), let him (her, geben or gehn fie, let them go. 
it) go; 
Inrinttive Moop. PARTICIPLEs, 
Pres. geben, to go. Pres. gehend, going. 
Perf. gegangen fein, to have Perf. gegangen, gone. 
gone. 
IV. IMPERSONAL VERBS.* 


§ 146. Impersonal verbs are conjugated like other verbs in 
s the moods and tenses, but only in the third person singular 
($ 114). 

They want the passive voice, and generaliy employ the auxi- 
liary haben ($ 131). 

Regnen, to rain. 
Pres. Ind. cs regnet, it rains. Subj. es regne, it may rain. 
Imperf. Ind. es regnete, itrained. Sudj. es regnete, it might rain. 
Perf. Ind. es bat geregnet, it has Sudj.cé habe geregnet, it may have 


rained. rained. 
Pluperf. Ind. es hatte geregnet, it Subj. es hätte geregnet, it might 
had ratned. have rained. 


First Fut. es wird regnen, it will Subj. es werde regnen, it will rain, 
rain. 
Future Perf. es wird geregnet has Subj. e& werde geregnet haten, it 
ben, it sai have rained. will have rained, ° 
ConDITIONALS. 


First Cond. ¢8 würde regnen, it Second Cond. c& würde gerequet 
would rain. haben, it would have rained, 
Imperat. es regne! let it rain! 

Pres. Infin. regnen, to rain. 


teqnend, raining, 
Perf. Infin. geregnet haben, to have 
rained. 


Participles. ; geregnet, rained. 


* For exercises on the impersonal verbs see Lesson LVI. 
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§ 147. Some impersonal verbs have a reflexive form; as, 
es fragt fid), it is a question ; es ziemt fic), it is becoming, ‚Sc. 
Others again are active, and are followed by an object in the 
accusative or dative, which may be either a substantive or a 
personal pronoun; e. g. e8 bungert mich, Did, ibn, I am, 
thou art, he is hungry ; eö dürfter, friert, fchaudert mic, I am 
thirsty, cold, shuddering ; ed gelingt mir, I succeed; ed grauet 
ibm, he dreads. The accusative or dative is sometimes placed 
‚first, and then the e 8 is omitted; as, mid) bungert, mi d) dirs 
ftet, mir grauet, &c. 


V. COMPOUND VERBS. 


§ 148. 1st, Compound verbs are either separable or inse- 
parable. 

2d, In compounds of the first class, the constituent parts are 
separated, and the first component is placed after the verb, in 
all the simple forms of the verb which are susceptible of in- 
flection, viz:—in the imperative active, and in the present and 
imperfect, both indicative and subjunctive; e. g. anfangen, to 
begin, pres. indic. id) fange an, I begin, imperf. id fing an, I 
begun, imperat. fange Du an, begin thou. Moreover, in the per- 
fect participle, the augment g ¢ is inserted between the separable 
particle and the verb; e. g. anege-fangen, aud-gesgangen, ab-ges 
reif’t, from anfangen, to commence ; auégeben, to go out; abs 
reijen, to set out on a journey. 

Remark. In subordinate propositions, however, which are in- 
troduced by aconjnaction or conjunctive word, such as—a[ &, Da, ine 
Dem, wenn, wett, dae, &c., or bya relative pronoun, this separa- 
tion of the component parts dues not take place; e. g. als chen 
die Senne aufging (from anigehen), just as the sun was rising ; 
wenn ermucanfänmc (from anfe.u nen)! would that he might ar- 
rive! Indem ich am Hauje vorberging, as [was passing by the 
house. Die Thüre, weiche fih aufthat, the door which opened, 


§ 149. In compounds of the second class, the constituent 
arts remain inseparably connected throughout the entire con. 
Jugation of the verb, and the perfect participle does not assume 
the augment ge, if the first component is one of those insepa- 
rable particles mentioned above (§ 122); but if it is a noun or 
an adjective, the augment is prefixed to the entire compound ; 
e. g. id) verliere, E lose, id verlor, I lost, part. verloren, lost. 
But, frübftüfen, to breakfast (compounded with the adjective 
früb, early), perf, part. ge frühltü fi ; rechtfertigen, to justify (trom 
recht, just), perf. part. g eredtfertigt, dic. — 


§ 150. Verbs compounded with substantives or adjectives 
are generally inseparable, when they so coalesce in sense as 
to form one complex conception; but when their union is so 
slight, that they may be regarded as distinct words, they are se- 
parable; e. g. Statt finden, to take place; hoch adıten, to 
esteem highly; 108 fprechen, to acquit ; perf. parts. Statt ges 
funden, bod) geachtet, los gefprochen. 

$151. When the verb is compounded with a particle (i. 
e. with an adverb, a preposition, or a simple prefix), the accent 
determines to which of the two classes the bel 
If the particle is accented, the compound is separable ; but if 
the principal accent falls on the verb itself, the compound is in- 
separable. 

A list of inseparable prefixes has already been given above 
(§ 122. 2d). 

§ 152%. Verbs compounded with the following adverbs and 
prepositions are separable :— ab, an, auf, aus, bet, dar, 
ein, fort, ber, hin, and the compounds of ber and bin :— 
berab, hinein, &c.; nad, nieder, ob, vor, weg, 3m, 
jurüd.* 

EXAMPLES, 
anfemmen, to arrive, part, angefounnet: ; 
aufftehen, to rise, 6 aufgeflanden + 
Darbringen, to offer, “ Pargehradit 5 
fortfahren, to continue, “ fortgefabren 5 
wegwerfen, to throw away, * weggemwerfen ; 
qubringen, to spend, “zugebracht. 


§ 153. Compounds with durch, hinter, uber, um, uns 
ter, voll and wieder are separable, when the accent rests 
on the particle ; they are inseparable, when it rests on the verb 
itself (§ 122. 5th). 

It is frequently the case, that in one and the same compound this 
difference of accentuation has given rise to different signiftcations. 


EXAMPLES. 
durch bringen (inseparable), to penetrate, part. dvurhdrungen; 
duch bringen (separable), to press through a crowd, part. 

Durch gedrungen ; 
durch reifen (insep.), to travel over, part. durch x eif*t; 
dDurchreifen (sep.), to travel through, pert. d ur ch gereij'tz 
über führen (insep.), to convince, part. über führt; 
überführen (sep.), to convey over, part. über geführt; 


ung grnpere also the table of separable and inseparable verbs on pages 58 
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unterhalten (insep.), to entertain, part. unterhalten; 
unter halten (sep.), to hold under, part. unter gehalten 5 
vollenden (insep.), to finish, part. vollendet; 

vollgießen (sep.), to fill by pouring into, part. » ol! gegoffen. 


Remark. Compounds with the preposition wider (which 
should be carefully distinguished from the adverb wieder) are 
always inseparable, the accent being invariably assumed by the verb 
itself; as, widerlegen, to confute, part. wider legt; widerftehen, to 
withstand, part. widerftanden. The adverbial prefix miß cannot be 
reduced to any definite rule, as the accent does not in all instances 
decide whether it is separable or inseparable. 


§ 154. With respect to the infinitive of compound verbs, 
it is to be remarked, that the particle zu ($ 120) 1s placed be- 
fore it, if the verb is inseparable; if separable, it is inserted be- 
tween the two components, and constitutes one word with 
them; e. g. ju entweiben, to desecrate; 3 u zerfallen, to fall 
into pieces ; but, an:gusfangen, to begin; wegzzu-werfen, to 
throw away ; jurüdszustreiben, to drive back, &c. 


§ 155. Compounds generally follow the conjugation of 
their simple verbe. The following is a specimen of the simple 
forms of a separable compound :— 


' Abreifen, to set out on a journey. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Singular. Singular. 
ich reife ab, du reifeft ab, er veifet ich reife ab, du veifeft ab, ex reifet 
(reift) ab; ab; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir reifen ab, ihr veifet (reift) ab, wir reiſen ab, ihrreifet ab, fie reifen 
fie reifen ab. ab. 
IMPERFECT. 
Singular. Singular. 
ich reif'te ab, du veif'teft ab, er reif'te ich veifete ab, du reifeteft ab, ex reis 
ab; fete ab ; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir zeiten ab, ihr reiftet ab, fie wir reifeten ab, ihr reifetet ab, fle 
reifien ab. reifeten ab, 


IMPERATIVE. 
Singular Plural. 


ei 6, tei 6; . ir ab, te . , 
reife (du) ab, reife er a teifen mn „5, reiſet (reift) the ab 
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Invinitives. ParTiciPLes. 
Pres. abtreifen or abzureifen. Pres. Part. abrcifend. 
Perf. abgrreift fein. Perf. Part. abgersift. 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 


I: AGREEMENT. 


§ 156. The verb agrecs with its subject nominative in 
number and person. In German the subject cannot be 
omitted as in the Classical languages, in which the termina- 
tion of the verb is sufficient to indicate the difference of per- 
son and number ; except in the second person of the impera- 
tive singular, when bu, like the English thou, is expressed only 
for the sake of emphasis; e. g. ich fefe, I read; Du vedeft, 
thou speakest ; der Sturm bat ausgetobt, the storm has ceased 
to rage ; die Knaben fpielen, the boys are playing. But, im- 
perat. rede! lefe! read, speak (thou)! Spiele, Rind, auf 
der Mutter Gdyoos! Play, my child, on thy mother’s fap! 
(Schiller.) 

Exception 1. When several verbs constitute a compound predi- 
cate to one subject, it is only expressed with the first. Du arbettcit 
viel, ridteft aber wenig aug, thou labourest much, but accomplish- 
est little ; und cr hört’s mit ftummem Harme, reift fic blutend les, 
preßt fie heftig in die Arme, fh wingt fic auf fein Res (Schiller), 
and with mute grief he hears it, tears himself bleeding away, ea- 
gerly folds her to his breast, springs upon his steed. 

Excep. 2. The neuter personal pronoun es and the demonstra- 
tives Dies and das are followed by a verb in the plural, when 
the substantive after the verb which they represent is plural; dics 
find meine Brüder, these are my brothers ; es find ehrliche Männer, 
they are honest men. 

Excep. 3. In reciting the multiplication table, the Germans use 
the singular where the plural would seem proper; vier mal fünf i ſt 
zwanzig, four times five are twenty, &c. - 

Excep. 4. When the subject of a verb is a pronoun of the first 
or second person, it is sometimes omitted by poetical license; as, 
Habe nun, ad! Philefepbie, Surifterct und Medicin durchaus ſtudirt, 
I have now, alas! completely mastered philosophy, the jurist’s craft, 
and medicine (Goethe’s Faust). 


§ 157. When the verb refers to several subjects equally 
related to it, it must be put in the plural; as, Nacht und Tag 
ftritten mit einander um den Borjug, night and day were 
contending with each other for the preference. When, how- 
ever, the subjects are connected by disjunctive conjunctions, 
or when they are regarded as one complex notion, the verb is 
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in the singular; e. g. weder der Vater nod) fein Sohn {ft da 
gewefen, neither the father nor his son has been here ; Bers 
rath und Argwohn laufcht in allen Eden, treason and suspi- 
cion (combined) lurch at every corner; bier ift Pfeffer und 
Salz, here is pepper and sult. 


§ 158. After several subjects of different persons, the verb 
in the plural agrees with the first person in preference to the 
second, and with the second in preference to the third ; e. g. id) 
und Da (wir) find Brüder, I and thou are brothers ;*Du und 
Der Vater (Shr) feid einander ähnlich, you and your father 
resemble each other. Sometimes, however, the verb agrees 
with the nearest nominative ; id) darf reden, nicht Du, J am per- 
mitted to speak, not thou. 


Il, TENSES. 


§ 159. It will be perceived from the paradigms, that the 
German verb has no separate forms to express the distinctions 
observed in English between J praise, and I am praising, do 
praise, I praised, and I was praising, did praise, &c., all of 
which are implied in the one form id lobe, id) lobte (see page 
279). 


§ 160. In German, as in English, the present is often em- 
ployed instead of the imperfect, to give greater animation to 
historical narration (see page 342). 


$ 161. The present is used in place of the future, espe- 
cially if the event is regarded as certain ; as, morgen fommet 
er wieder, to-morrow he will come again; fünftige Woche rei: 
fe id) nad) Condon, next week I am going to London; verlag 
Did) drauf, id) Caffe fehtend bier bas Leben, oder führe fie 
aus Pilfen, depend upon it, I shall either fighting lose my life 
here, or lead them out of Pilsen (Schiller). (See page 342). 


§ 162. So also, on the other hand, the first future is used 
instead of the present, and the future perfect instead of the 
perfect, to give an air of probability to the expression; e. g. 
er wird wohl nit zu Haufe fein, he is not likely to be at 
home, er wird ausgegangen fein, he has in all probability 
gone out (literally, he will have gone out); Du wirft Dich ges 
irrt baben, you must have made (have probably made) a mis- 
take. 


§ 163. The imperfect, the perfect, and the pluperfect cor- 
respond on the whole to the tenses of the same name in Eng. 
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lish, with this exception, that when simply a division of time, 
and not another event is referred to, the Germans sometimes 
employ the perfect, when the English idiom requires the im- 
perfect ; e. 8. geftern find Sore Bücher angefommen, yes- 
terday your s arrived ; er ift legte Woche geftorben, he 
died week. On the meaning and use of these tenses, and 
on the ‚omizeion of the auxiliary, see pages 343, 344, and Les- 
son . 


§ 164P As to the moods of the German verb, the Indica- 
tive, the Subjunctive, as well as the Conditionals and the Im- 
perative, have been treated at large and illustrated with numer- 
ous examples in the former part of the book, so that a further 
analysis of them in this place would be superfluous. On the 
Subjunctive and Conditionals see Lessons XC. and XCL, and 
on the Imperative, page 305. 


Il. THE INFINITIVE. 


§ 165. Besides serving to form the compound tenses of 
the verb (§ 134), the infinitive mood is used in various other 
relations, either with or without the preposition ju. 


§ 166. All infinitives may be regarded as abstract verbal 
substantives of the neuter gender, and are frequently employed 
as such in every case, generally in connection with the arti- 
cle; e.g. das Gigen tft ibm ſchädlich, sitting is injurious to 
him; id) bin bes Schreibend mide, I am tired of writing ; 
ham Reifen bit Du nicht gefdhict, you are not fit for travel- 
ing. 

§ 167. The infinitive is employed without zu in the follow- 
ing instances :— 

ist, When it stands as the subject of a proposition as, 
geben ift feliger ald nehmen, it is more blessed to give 
than to receive ; fterben ift nichtö, aber leben und nicht feben, 
das ift ein Unglück (Schiller), to die is nothing, but to live and 
not to see, that is a wretched lot indeed. 

2d, In connection with the auxiliary verbs of mood — dir: 
fen, fönnen laffen, mögen, müffen, follen, wols 
len ($ 115. 2d), and in particular expressions, also with baben 
and thun; e. g. er läßt ein Haus bauen, he orders a 
house to be built; id) barf fpielen, I am permitted to play ; 
Du follft nicht ſteh len, thou shalt not steal; [aß fie geben, 
let them go; Du haft gut reden, it is easy for you to speak ; 
fie thut nidté als weinen, she does nothing but weep. 
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Remark. When the auxiliary {affen, in the sense of to order, 
is followed by an infinitive, the latter, though active in German, 
must generally be rendered by the passive in English; as, er läßt 
ein ud einbinden, he orders a book to be bound, &c. 


$d, In connection with the verbs heißen, to order; heißen 
andnennen,tocall; helfen, tohelp; lehren, to teach; 
lernen, to learn, and ma den, to make; e. g. heiß ihn ges 
ben! tell him to go! 

4th, When joined to certain verbs denoting an ezescise of 
the senses ; as, feben, to seo; biren, to hear; fühlen, 
to feel; finden, to find; as, id febe ihn fommen, lefen, zeich⸗ 
nen, I see him coming, reading, drawing, &c.; id) höre ihn 
fingen, fpielen, I hear him singing, playing ; td) fand ihn fchlafen, 
figen, I found him sleeping, sitting. In this connection the in- 
finitive has the signification of the present participle. 

5th, The infinitive is employed without zu in connection with 
the following verbs :—bletben, to remain; geben, to go; 
fabren, to ride in a carriage; reiten, to ride on horseback ; 
e. g. bleiben Sie figen, keep your seat; er gebt betteln, he goes 
a begging ; fie fahren fpazieren, they take an airing, a ride in 
a carriage; er reitet fpazieren, he takes a ride on horseback. 


$ 168. By an idiom, peculiar to the German, the auxiliary 
verbs of mood — dürfen, koͤnnen, mögen, müffen, follen, wollen, 
laffen, and also the verbs heißen, belfen, hören, feben, lernen, 
febren, assume the form of the infinitive, instead of the perfect 

ictple, when they stand in connection with another infini- 
tive ; e. g. er bat fid) nicht rühren Dürfen (instead of gedurft), 
he has not been permitted to stir; Du hätteft fommen follen 
(instead of gefollt), you ought to have come; Shr habt die Feinde 
England's fennen lernen, ye have learnt to know the enemies 
of England. It is now customary, however, regularly to employ 
the participle of the verbs lernen and lehren instead of the in- 
finitive ; as, er hat ihn fennen gelernt, he has become ac- 
quainted with him; id habe ihn zeichnen gelehrt, I have 
taught him drawing. 

THE INFINITIVE WITH zu. 

§ 169. The infinitive with zu is sometimes employed in- 
stead of the simple infinitive, as the subject of a proposition, 
especially when in an inverted proposition it comes after its 

redicate ; ©. g. eb gctiemt dem Manne, thatig au fein, it 
hoves man to be diligent, dıc. 
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§ 170. When the infinitive with ju is not the subject of a 
proposition, it is equivalent to a verbal substantive in an 
oblique case, corresponding either to the Latin supine (ama- 
tum, amatu), ‘or to the gerund (amandi—do—dum—do). It is 
thus used :— 

ist, After substantives, especially such as signify an inclina- 
tion or affection of the mind, opportunity, time, dc. ; as, Rei 
gung, inclination ; Entſchluß, resolution ; Eifer, zeal; Muth, 
courage ; fujt, desire ; Zeit, time; Gelegenbeit, opportunity ; 
er bat Luft zu reifen, zu effen, &c., he has a mind to 
travel, to eat, or he is desirous of travelling, of eating, dic. ; es 
if Zeit zu arbeiten, gu fdlafen, it is time to work, to 
sleep. 

2d, After adjectives—signifying possibilüy, duty, necessity, 
easiness, difficulty, and the like; as, möglich, unmoglid), ver: 
pflichtet, genothigt, leicht, fchwer, bart, dec. Die Bürde yt ſchwer 
gu tragen, the burden is hard to be borne ; ef ift mir unmoglid 
zu fommen, it is impossible for me to come, dc. 

3d, After verbs, generally as the object to which an activity, 
a desire, or emotion of the mind implied by them, is directed ; 
e. g. fi) freuen, to rejoice; fidy bemühen, to strive; beffen, to 
hope ; gedenfen, to intend; nothigen, zwingen, to necessitate, 
compel; vergeffen, tu forget ; verbieten, to forbid, dc. ; es freut 
mich, Cie zu fehen, Iam glad to see you; er bemibte fich, ibn 
einzuholen, he strove to overtake him ; id) rathe Dir, gu ſchwei⸗ 
gen, I advise you to be silent. 


$ 171. 4th, After many verbs which serve to designate the 
tame or mode of an action; as, anfangen, to begin; aufbören, 
to cease ; fortfahren, to continue ; eilen, to hasten; pflegen, to 
be wont ; vermögen, to be able; brauchen, to need ; fcheinen, to 
appear; wiffen, to know; e. g. er fängt an ju fingen, zu tanzen, 
he begins to sing, to dance ; er vermag nicht zu foreden, he is 
not able to speak; Du fcheinft ed nicht zu wiffen, you appear not 
to know it, &c. 

5th, The infinitive with 3x is sometimes employed as the 
predicate of a proposition in connection with the copula fe in, 
to express the possibility or necessity of an action. The infin- 
itive, in this connection, though active, has generally a passive 
signification ; as, es ift feine Jeit zu verlieren, there is no time 
to be lost; fein Sternbild tit zu ſehen, no star is to be seen; er 
ift nirgend® anzutreffen, he is nowhere to be found. It occurs 
also in the same signification with haben; er bat bier nidtd zu 
fagen, he has nothing to say here ; wa8 haft Du zu thun? what 
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have you todo? It is this construction of the infizitive, which 
has given rise to the future participle (§ 121. 3d). 

6th, The infinitive with ju serves sometimes to denote 
the purpose or design of an action or state expressed by a 
previous verb, in which case the particle um usually is pre- 
fixed to add emphasis to the expression ; e. g. id) fomme, um 
Dir Bücher zu bringen, I come for the purpose of bringing you 
books ; er geht in die Stadt, um mit einem Freunte zuſam⸗ 
men zu fommen, he goes into town in order to meet a friend. 


IV. PARTICIPLES. 


$ 172. Participles are declined like adjectives, and follow 
the same rules of inflection. Der liebende Bater, the 
affoctionate father; ein geliebte® Rind, a beloved child. So 
also substantively :—der Genefene, one who has recovered from 
sickness ; die Gterbende, the dying woman ; dad Berlangte, 
that which was wished for, &c. 

§ 173. The present and perfect participles are frequently 
used as adverbs of manner; e. g. Gie fpreden fließend, 
you speak fluently; errothend folgt er ihren Epuren, 
blushing he follows her steps. This is especially the case 
with perfect participles, in connection with the verbfommen, 
to come; heufend fommt der Sturm geflogen, der tie Flam: 
me braufend fuht (Stiller), howling the blast comes flying, 
and roaring seeks the flame; er fommt gelaufen, geritten, he 
comes running, riding, &c. 

§ 174. Participles, like adjectives, serve either to form 
the predicate of a proposition, or they are joined to a noun in 
an attribulive sense (§ 52); e. g. der Mann ift gelehrt, 
the man is learned, and der gelebrte Mann, the learned 
man; die Nadt ift verfloffen, the night is past, and tie 
verfloffene Nadt, the past night; dad Wafer ift fies 
dend, the water is boiling, and das fiede nde Baffer, the hoil- 
ing water; die Kandfchaft tt entzidend, the landscape is 
charming, and die entzüdende Lant(daft, the charming 
landscape. 


The present participle, however, is not generally used in the 
predicative sense, unless it bas entirely assumed the signification 
of an adjective; thus we cannot say :-—id bin rufend, liebend, fehend, 
I am calling, loving, seeing; but :—id) rufe, fiche, (che. (§ 159 ) 


175. In connection with another verb, the present par. 
ticiple, either alone or qualified by other words, frequently 
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stands as the abridged form of a subordinate proposition, serr- 
ing to express the time, manner, cause, or condition of the ac- 
tion denoted by the verb; as, died bei mir Den Fend, ſchlief id 
ein (time), revolving these things with myself, I fell asi in- 
stead of, indem id) died hei mir felbft Dachte, &zc., whilst I was 
revolving, dc. ; ihm die Hände dridend, nahm er Abichied 
(manner), shaking his hands he took leave ; fein Abbild dal: 
det fie, allein das forperlofe Wort verebrend; 1. e. weil fie 
allein das forperlofe Wort verehrt (cause) (Schiller), she tole- 
rates no image, adoring the incorporeal word alone. 

This construction, however, is not as extensive in German 
as in English, and entirely inadmissible, when the subject of 
the participle is different from that of the verb, or when in 
English we employ the compound participle. Thus we cannot 
say, the sun betng risen, I set out on my journey, but when the 
sun had arisen, &c., al 8 die Sonne aufgegangen war, reif'te id 
ab; after having breakfasted, he read his paper, nad dem er 
gefrübftückt hatte (after he had breakfasted), lad er feine Feit 
{drift (see page 279). 


$ 176. In certain expressions only, both the present and 
the perfect participle are used absolutely in the accusative 
case; e. g. dad Bud) foftet, Den Einband abgerednet, 
zwei Thaler, the book costs two crowns, exclusive of the bind. 
ing ; fie feufget hinaus in die finftere Nacht, dad Auge vom 
Weinen getrübet (Schiller), she sighs out into the murky 
night, her eyes bedimmed by the gushing tears; er trat in das 
Zimmer, den Hut auf dem Kopfe, den Stod in der Hand, be en- 
tered the room, with the hat on his head, and cane in his band, 
In this last example the participle habend, having, may be sup- 
plied, to link the expression to the subject of the proposition. 


177. The perfect participle, when formed from transitire 
verbs, has always a passive signification, and is therefore used ad- 
jectively only by way of exception. When formed from reflezive 
or tmpersonal verbs, it is employed neither in an attributive nor in 
a predicative sense, but serves simply to form the compound ten- 
ses; a8, ich habe mid gefreut, geärgert, gefhämt, I have 
rejoiced, been vexed, ashamed; e6 hat geregnet, gefhneit, it 
has rained, snowed ; but not, der gefreute, gefehämte Mann; nor, tr 
Mann ift gefreut, geſchämt, &c. Of intransitive verbs those only, 
which take the auxiliary fein, may be used in the attribative re- 
lation, as well as in the predicative; e. g. bag Haus iff abge 
brannt, the house is burnt down, and dag abacbrannte Haus, 
the house which has burnt down; der Freund ift angefommen, 
the friend has arrived, and Der angefommene Freund, the friend 
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who has arrived. Some participles have assumed the signification 
of adjectives, and may even be compared. (See § 63. lst.) 


Note. The government of verbs is treated of at the close of the 
table of irregular verbs below. 


ADVERBS. 


§ 178. An Adverb is a word which limits the 
meaning of verbs, of adjectives, and of other adverbs. 
Adverbs correspond to the questions where? when? 
how? to what degree? &c. 


EXAMPLES. 
Wo ift das Pferd? Where is the horse ? 
Gr iff nirgends zu finden. He is nowhere to be found. 
Kommen Sie herein! Walk in! 
Wann iff er angefemmen ? When did he arrive ? 
Gr tft gefte rn geftorben. He died yesterday. 
Der Knabe ſchreibt (En, aber ex The boy writes beautifully, but 
Reft ſchlecht. reads poorly. 


Der Vater ift fehe betrübt. The father is very sad. 
wn Ree ik ausnchmend Te rose is exceedingly beauti- 
on. e 


$ 179. With respect to their signification, adverbs 
may be divided into six classes :— 


Ist, Adverbs of Place. These may either designate rest ina 
lace, in answer to the question where? as, überall, allenthals 
hen, every where ; irgendwo, any where ; nirgend®, nowhere ; 
bier, da, dort, here, there ; wo, where; außen, without ; innen, 
within ; oben, above ; unten, below ; hinten, behind ; vorn, be- 
fore ; recht, on the right hand; linf®, on the left hand; and 
the compounds: droben (dar-oben), there above ; drunten (ars: 
unten), below ; draußen, out of doors; hienieden, here below ; 
Dieffeit®, on this side; jenfeits, on that side ;—or, motion or 
direction towards a place, in answer to the question whither ? 
Daber, along; hierher, hither; dahin, thither; herab, down 
(towards the speaker) ; hinab, down (away from the speaker) ; 
bergauf, up hill; bergab, down hill; vorwärts, forward; ritd: 
warts, backwards ; bimmelwarté, toward heaven, &c. 
2d, Adverbs of Time. These denote either a poiné or pe- 
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riod of time, in answer to the questions when? how long 
since ? by what time? as, dann, then; warn, when; Domalé, 
at that time ; nun, jeßt, now; einft, once; nod, still; fader, 
bereits, already; vormals, fonft, heretofore, formerly ; talt, 
soon ; fünftig, hereafter; neulich, jüngft, recently ; enfangé, at 
first ; ded Morgens, des Abende, in the morning, in the eve. 
ning; geftern, yesterday ; heute, to-day; morgen, to-morrow ; 
je, jemals, ever; nie, never, dc. ;—or a duration of time; as, 
alleseit, at all times; immer, fteté, always; lange, long. 

3d, Adverbs of Modality, which are either affirmative, nega- 
tive, potential, optative, interrogative, or imperative ; as, ja, yes; 
Dod, however ; freilid), zwar, though, however; fürmahr, wahr: 
lich, wirflid), verily, truly, actually, in very deed ; ficherlih, 
surely ;—nein, no; nicht, not; keineswegs, by no means ;— 
vielleicht, perhaps; wahrfcheinlich, probably; etwa, wohl, per- 
haps, indeed ;—wenn doch, Daf dod), would that;— ob, if; et: 
wa, wobl, perhaps, perchance; nun, now; denn, then ;— turd: 
aus, allerdings, fchlehterdingd, by all means, absolutely, &c. 

Ath, Adverbs of Quantity, derived from numerals, and an- 
swering to the questions how much? how many? e. g. etwas, 
somewhat ; ganz, entirely; genug, sufficiently ; viel, much; 
wenig, little; theils, partly ; meiftens, meiftentbeild, mostly, for 
the most part; erftend, firstly; jweiten’, secondly, &zc. ; ferner, 
further, moreover; letztens, lastly; zweimal, twice, &e.; em: 
fad), simple ; vielfach, many fold, &c. ($ 80.) 

5th, Adverbs of Quality or Manner, which answer to the 
question how? as, glüdlich, fortunately; (din, beantifully ; 
ſchlecht, badly; fleißig, diligently, &c.; fo, so, thus; wie, as, 
how; eben fo, just so, &c. Many of this class are originally 
adjectives or participles. 

6th, Adverbs of Intensity; as, fehr, very; gar, quite ; fc 
gar, even; außerft, bodft, ungemein, extremely, highly, uncom- 
monly ; ganglid, völlig, entirely, fully; beinabe, faft, almost, 
nearly; nur, only; faum, scarcely; höchſtens, at the most; 
wenigſtens, at least ; weit, bei weitem, by far, &c. 


§ 180. OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADVERBS. 


Obs. 1. Beginners should carefully mark the distinction be 
tween the adverbs hin and her, for which there are no correspond 
ing terms in English ; hin denotes motion away from, and her 
approximation towards the person speaking. These words have 
given rise toa number of compounds, all of which participate in 
this original signification. Examples :— 
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Away from, towards the speaker. 


tina, herab, down; 
hinauf, herauf, up; 
hinaus, - beraus, out; 
hinein, herein, in; 
hinüber, herüber, across. 


So also—ta hin, thither, to that place ; daher, thence, from that 
place ; Derthin, to yonder place; Derther, from yonder place; 
wehin, whither; weber, whence, &c. . 

Obs. 2. To adverbs of intensity may be added the compound 
proportionals je — je, or je—deite,or je —um fo, the—the; as, 
je größer, Dette beſſer, the greater, the better ; je länger er febt, um fo 
ſchlechter wird cr, the longer he lives, the worse he becomes. 

Obs. 3. The adverb of place, da, is derived from the demonstra- 
tive pronoun dcr, andis an abbreviated expression for an dieſem Orte, 
in this place. So the adverb we, the correlative of da, is derived 
from the relative pronoun wer, and stands instead of an welchen 
Orie, in which place. Both da and we, therefore, are termed pro- 
nominal adverbs. As advesbs of place they are combined with hin 
and ler, and form the compounds dahın, Daher, wehin, weher. 

Obs. 4. Besides serving as adverbs of place, da (dar), and mo 
(wer), are often compounded with prepositions, to supply the place 
of the dative and aceusative neuter of the demonstrative Der, and 
of the relative or interrogative wer, welcher. Thus the Ger- 
mans regularly say :— 


abet, therewith, instead of bei dem; 
webci, wherewith, bei weichem 5 


damit, thereby, — mit dem; 
womit, whereby, — mit welchem; 
dadurch, through, by it, — durch das; 
wodurch, through, by which, — Durch weiches ; 
Dafür, for that, — fuͤr das; 
wofür, for which, — für weiches ; 
daran, thereon, — an dem; 
woran, whereon, — an weſchem; 
daven, thereof, — von dem; 
woven, whereof, — von welchem; 
dazu, thereto, — gu den; 
wozu, whereto, — zu welchem. 


Obs. 5. Some adverbs are compared like adjectives, 
Their mode of comparison has already been explained (§ 68). 

Obs. 6. On the position which the negative nicht and 
adverbs generally are to occupy in sentences, see Lesson C. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
§ 181. A preposition is a word which is joined to 


nouns or pronouns, to point out their relation to some 
other word in the sentence. 


§ 182. The following is a list of the German pre- 
positions :— 


an, on, by, near; nächft ? . 
ent, nnd; ——— 
ſtatt, neben, beside ; 
auf, on, upon ; nebft, together with ; 
ae out, out of 3 dh an above ; 
au without, on the ohne, . . 
auGerhatb, . outside; fonder, without ; 
bei, near, with, by; fammt, together with; 
binnen, within; feit, since, from ; 
bietet, on this side; wee, in spite of; 
rd, through ; ber. . 
entgegen, over against; ob, j 3 above, over; 
für, for, in favour of; um, about, round 5 sak 
gegen 2 um — willen, for the e of ; 
en, 2 towards, against ; ungeachtet, notwithstandi : 


below, on the lower 
side of ; 


ib, 


halben, >on account of; unterbalb, t 
{ 


unmeit, ‘ 
hinter, behind ; unfern, }near, not far from; 
in, in, into; vermöge, by virtue of; 
within ; vor, before ; 
jenfeit, beyond ; während, during ; 
kraft, by virtue of; wegen, on account of; 
lat according to; ues 
it, aa j zufolge, in consequence of; 
mittelſt, zuwider, against ; 
veranitt ! by means of; uithen, between, betwixt. 
r rs 


§ 183. Prepositions require the substantives, with which 
they are connected, to be put either in the Genitive, the Dative, 
or the Accusative. Some few require the dative in one signi- 
fication, and the accusative in another. 


I. PREPOSITIONS WHICH GOVERN THE GENITIVE. 
§ 184. The prepositions which govern the genitive case, 
are:—anftatt or ftatt, halben or halber, außerhalb, innerhalb, 
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oberhalb, unterhalb, dieffeit, jenfeit, traft, laut, mittelft or vers 
mittelft, ungeachtet, umpeit or unfern, vermöge, während, wegen, 
um — willen, and längs, zufolge, troß (see § 188). 


EXAMPLES, 


Anftatt feines Waters, instead of his father; dee Ehre halben, 
for the sake of honour; außerhalb der Etatt, without the city ; 
jenfett des Grabes, beyond the grave; fraft meines Amtes, hy 
virtue of my offices; laut des Briefe, according to the letter; un: 
weit des Kirchheft, not far from the church-yard ; während des 
Krieges, during the war; um des Sriedens willen, for the sake of 
peace; troß feiner Macht, in spite of his power. 


II. PREPOSITIONS WHICH GOVERN THE DATIVE ONLY. 


§ 185. Prepositions which govern the dative case alone, 
ere :—ané, auger, bei, binnen, entgegen, gegenüber, gemäß, mit, 
nach, nachſt, zunächft, nebft, fammt, feit, von, zu, zuwider, and ob, 
when it is equivalent to wegen, on account of 


EXAMPLES. 


Er femmt au 6 der Kirche, he comes from church; aufer Dir 
waren Alle da, all were present except you ; er wehnt beim Bäder, 
he lives with the baker; binnen (always refers to time) zwei 
Wochen, within two weeks; er geht ihm entgegen, he goes to 
meet him; mit meiner SRutter, with my mother; nach dem Haake, 
to the house ; ne b ft feinem Freunde, together with hie friend; fe tt 
Dem Tage, since that day ; zu der Duelle, to the spring. 


EIT. PREPOSITIONS WHICH GOVERN THE ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 


§ 186. The following prepositions require the accusative 
only :-—durd, für, gegen, ohne or fonder, um, and wider. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ge reift Ducdhs ganze Land, he travels through the entire 
country; durch ihn bin ich glücklich, by him I am made happy; er 
belohnt mid für meine Mühe, he rewards me for my trouble ; der 
Water fergt für feine Kinder, the father provides for his children ; 
Mann für Mann, man by man; ich halte das für Schnieickelei, I re- 
gard this as flattery; gegen den Strem, against: the stream; ge- 
gen einander, towards each other; eh ue Zweifel, without doubt; 
fender Gleichen, without an equal; um ein Uhr, at one o’clock; 
um den Konig, about the king; ich Faufte es um zwölf Arcuyr, I 
bought it for twelve kreuzers; wider feinen Freund, against his 
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IV. YFREFPOSITIONS GOVERNING BOTH THE DATIVE AND 
ACCUBATIVE. 


§ 187. The following prepositions are sometimes connect- 
ed with the dative, and sometimes with the accusative :— 
an, auf, hinter, in, neben, über, unter, vor, and zwifchen. 


With respect to all the prepositions of this class it is to be ob- 
served, that when they imply rest or motion tn a place, they are 
followed by the dative, in answer to the question where ? but when 
they imply a tendency or motion from one place to azother, they 
are followed by the accusative, in answer to the question whither! 


BXAMPLES. 


Er wohnt an dem Meere, he lives near the sea; er geht an das 
Afer, he goes towards the shore ; vr ſchreibt an frinen Frewnt, he 
writes to his friend; an dcr Gring, at the frontiers; er arbritt 
auf dem Felde, he labours in the field; auf der Schule, at school; 
er zieht auf Das Land, he moves into the country ; auf ten Abent, 
for the evening; hinter Dem „Haufe, behind the house ; er {gt #4 
binter den Öfen, he takes his seat behind the stove; cr ijt in Nr 
Etatt, he is in the city; ich gehe tn die Stadt, Lam going into the 
city; int Berne, in anger; in Me Hand nehmen, to take into the 
hand ; er ficht neben mir, he is standing by my side; ich Kt 
mich neben ihn, I seated myself by his side; über den Sternen, 
above the stars; über den Ku gehn, to go across the river; ur: 
ter freism Himmel, under the open sky; unter fiinen Prüdere, 
among his brothers; ver ihm, before him; er ftellt ſich ver Na 
Spiegel, he takes his position before the looking-glass ; aw iſchen 
mit und ihm, between me and him, &c. 


§ 188. Of those prepositions which govern the genitive 
(§ 184), the following three may also be connected with the 
dative :-—I ang; as, lange des Ufers, or langé dem Ufer, along 
the shore ;—3 folge, which with the genitive precedes, ant 
with the dative follows the noun; as, zufolge Ded Berichtes, or 
dem Berichte zufolge, according to the report ;—and tre g; as, 
treg feinem herben Schickſale, in spite of his hard fate ; trog der 
Gefabr, in spite of the danger. 


§ 189. When prepositions precede the definite article, they 
often coalesce with it into one word, as, im, forindem, &c- I 
list of these contractions has been given above (§ 10) 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 


§ 190. A conjunction is a word by which two simple 
sentences are united into one compound sentence. 


§ 191. Conjunctions have been variously classified accords 
ing to their different significations. ‘They are :— 

Ist, CopuLaTive ; und, and; aud, also; ſowohl al8, as well 
as; zudem, moreover; außerdem, besides; weder—nod, nei- 
ther—nor ; nicht nur or nicht allein—fondern aud, not only— 
but also ; ferner, furthermore ; zugleidy, at the same time. 

2d, Dissuncrive ; entweder—oder, either—or ; e. g. ents 
wedergroß oder flein, either large or small. 

3d, ADvERsATIvE ; aber, allein, but; fondern (used only 
after a negative), but ; dod), jedoch, yet; Dennoch, nevertheless ; 
fonft, else ; vielmehr, rather ; hingegen, on the contrary; nicht 
fowohl—alé vielmehr, not so much—as rather. 

4th, ConprrionaL ; wenn, fo, wo, wofern, if; falld or im 
Fall, in case ; wo nidt, if not; e. g. wenn id nur ein Mittel 
wüßte, den Schaden wieder gut zu machen! if I only knew some 
means of repairing the damage ! In German the conjunction 
wenn is often omitted, and then the verb (if the tense is simple) 
or the auxiliary (if the tense is compound) takes the place of 
the conjunction; ware ft Du bier gewefen, mein Bruder wäre 
nicht geftorben, for wenn Du bier gewefen wareft, &c., if 
thou hadst been present, my brother not have died. 

Sth, ConcxsslvE ; zwar, to be sure, indeed, true ; wiewobdl, 
obwohl, obfdon, obgleich, wenn gleich, though, although ; e. g. 
obwohl dad Wetter (don tit, fo fann er dod) nidht ausgeten, 
though the weather is fine, he is nevertheless unable to go out. 
Compare aleo page 296. 

6th, Causa; denn, for ; da, weil, nun, since ; e. g. ich gebe 
mit Die, wetl Du den rechten Weg nicht kennſt, I go with you, 
because you do not know the right way; vorwärtd mußt Du, 
Denn rückwärts kannſt Du nidt mehr, you must go onward, 
for back you can no longer go. 

7th, ILzarıve ; alfo, Darum, therefore; daher, hence ; deßs 
balb, deßwegen, um deßwillen, on that account; folglid, conse- 
quently; e. g. er ift franf, folglich muß er zu Doufe bleiben, 
he is sick, consequently he must remain at home; es gefiel 
ihm midjt mebr unter den Menfchen, deß weg en zog er fid) in die 
Einfamfeit zurüd, he was no longer pleased among men, there- 
fore he retired into solitude. 
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Sth, FAL; baf, that auf daß, damit, in order that ; 
u, in order to ; wir ftrafen ‘on Damit er fid beffere, we punish 
order that he may reform; eilen Sie, damit Sie nidt 
gu fpät fommen, make haste, lest you come too late. 


Oth, CoMPARATIVE ; alé, wie, gleichwie, as, just as; fo, 80, 
thus; alé wenn, ale ob, as when, as if; gleich al8 ob, just as 
if; er fürchtete fid, af8 ob er allein ware, he was afraid, as if 
he were alone ; er ftellte fi, al8 fchliefe er, he acted as if he 
were asleep. 

10th, Conjunctions expressing a relation of time —— Damals, 
dann, at that time, then; indefien, meanwhile ; vorher, guver, 
eber, before, sooner; darauf, thereupon ; bernad), afterward ; 
feitdem, since ; alé, da, when; want, when ; ; während, whilst ; 
ndem, indeffen, in that, during which time ; bi3, until, &c. 


$ 192. For those conjunctions which require the verb to 
be put at the end of the sentence, see page 180. On com. 
pound conjunctions, entweder—oder, dc., see page 332. 





INTERJECTIONS. 


§ 193. Interjections are words or articulate sounds 
expressive of sudden emotion. 


The most important interjections used in German, are — 


ah! alas! ah! hela! holla! 

ah! ah! hui! hurrah! quick ! 
auf! up! huſch! hush ! 

bray! bravo! fnadé! crack! snap! 
ei! why | ei leider! alas ! 

friſch! brisk nick! oh! of oh! 

fert! away! paff! puff! puff! 


Gliid zu ! success to you! a fy! 
ba! ha! 
ba, ba, hal? ya, hal 


b ft! bia silence ! 
bel he da! soho! ho there! fat! 


Pe N hold! tre agreed ! 
eit! hai ¢ 
—— Slows 
fu eifa uzza! hey-da we 

inchbe i y-day mh! two alas! 


Bilf, Stmane! | heaven help! wohlan! well then ! 
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Remark 1. As interjections express no thought, but simply out- 
breaks of feeling, they neither govern other in nor are they 
governed by any. 

Rem. 2. They stand in connection with every case, but more 

articularly with the nominative. rif! Gefellen, feid zur Hand! 
risk! my workmen, be at hand! D dem Thoren gefchieht es recht | 
the fool deserves it! 

Rem. 3. The use of wohl, wehe, Heil, is elliptical, fei being 
understood. They always require the dative which depends on 
the omitted verb ; e. g. webe (fi) ihm! wo be to him! Heil (fet) . 
Dir! hail thou! The interjections 0, ach, and p fui are frequent- 
ly put with the genitive; e. £- pfui der Schande! for shame! ad) 
des Glendes! alas, the misery ! 


Norz. For the general principles of Consrrucrion and a 
recapitulation of the Rutzs or Syntax, which are scattered 
through the book, see Lesson 103, pages 356—363. 








TABLE OF CLASSIFICATION 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Remaax.—From this table must be excepted the sixteen inegr- 
‚ lar verbs, which in our list form the first olass.® 





i! £ oid las aa 

5 re 3. 

ai ld 

hi 

I e a chen, to see, ft gefehen. 

nl! half, | gebetfen. 
i Sinnen, to reflect, | fann, | gefenuen. 





Srinfen, to drink, | tranf, | getrunken. 


te | ie | Scheeiben, to write, ſchrieb/ geſchrieben 















V ei 
t | & | Beißen, to bite, Sif, 
a, aw, 
VI | ¢,%, te, oj ¢ Schießen, to shoot, | fihoß, | gefcheffen. 
5,0. 





VII a u | a | Sdlagen, to beat,  sotug, | gefchlagen. 


® The 5th and 6th classes include the greater part of the irregular verbs. 
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EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


I. The first class changes the radical vowel e into «a in the 
imperfect, and resumes it in the past participle. Ex. Geben, to 
give; imperfect gab; past part. gegeben. ‘To this class must 
be added : bitten, to entreat (beg), which changes the radical 
vowel i in the same manner, as: imperfect bat; past part. 
gebeten. 


II. The second class changes the radical vowel e or i into 
« in the imperfect, and in the past participle intoo. Ex. Stebs 
men, to take ; imperf. nahm ; past part. genommen ; "gewinnen, 
to win ; imperf. gewann ; past part. gewonnen. To these must 
be added, gebären, produce (to give birth to), which has ä in- 
stead of i inthe root, as: imperf. gebar; past part. geboren. 

II. The third class changes the radical vowel i into a in 
the imperfect, and in the past part. into u. Ex. Echlingen, to 
eling ; imperf. fdylang, past part. gefdlungen; except Dingen, 
to hire; imperf. Dung; past part. gebungen; ſchinden, to flay; 
imperf. {dyund; past part. gefhunden; and thun, to do; imperf. 
that; past part. gethan. 

IV. The fourth class changes the radical vowel a into ie in 
the imperfect, and resumes it in the past participle. Ex. Hals 
ten, to hold; imperf. hielt; past part. gebalten ; except fangen, 
to catch; imperf. fing ; past part. gefangen. The following 
conform to the principle of the rule, resuming in the past part. 
the radical vowel or diphthong of the present : laufen, to run; 
imperf. lief; past part. gelaufen; geben, to go; imperf. ging; 
past part. gegangen ; beißen, to order; imperf. hieß ; past part. 
gebeißen; rufen,tocall ; imperf. rief; past part. gerufen ; ſtoßen, 
to push ; imperf. ftieß ; past part. geſteßen. 

V. The fifth class changes the radical vowel ei into ie in 
the imperf. and in the past part. or before a double consonant 
into i. Ex. Bleiben, to remain; imperf. blieb; past part. 
geblieben; fchneiden, to cut; imperf. fdnitt; past part. ges 
ſchnitten. 


VI. The sixth class changes the radical vowels : &, au, e, i, 
ie, 3, &, into » in the imperf and past participle. Ex. Gdwis 
sen, to fester; imperf. ſchwor; past part. gefhworen; faugen, 
to suck; imperf. fog; past part. gefogen; faufen, to drink to 
excess ; imperf. foff; past part. gefoffen ; heben, to lift; imperf 
bob ; past part. gehoben ; verwirren, to embroil (to confuse) ; 
imperf. verworr ; past part. verworren; bieten, to offer ; imperf. 
bot; pest part. geboten; fd)woren, to swear; imperf. ſchwor 
ſchwur); past part. gefdworen; lügen, to lie; imperf. {og ; 
past part. gelogen. 

VII. The seventh class changes the radical vowel a into u 
in the imperfect, and resumes it in the past participle. Ex. 
Wachſen, to grow ; imperf. wud’; past part. gewadfen ; ſtehen, 
to stand, has ftand in the imperfect (formerly, however, ftund), 
and ia the past part. geſtanden. 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 


The subject of the verb is always in the nominative ; the di- 
rect or immediate object is put in the accusative. Ex.: Gari 
ſchreibt einen Brief, Charles writes a letter. Garl is the sub- 
ject or nominative, einen Brief is the immediate object or accu- 
sative. 


I. VERBS WHICH ARE FOLLOWED BY THE NOMINATIVE. 


The following verbs take after them only the nominative ; il 
they have an attribute, it is in like manner put in the nomi- 
native —— 


Sein, tobe. Bein Bruder war ein großer Held, hia brother was 
a great hero. 

Werden, to become. Er wurde ein reicher Mann, he became a 
rich man. 

Bleiben, to remain. Cr blich ftets mein getreuer Freund, he al 
ways remained my faithful friend. 

Heißen, to call (be called). Mein alteſter Bruder Heise Cart, 
my eldest brother is called Charles. 

Scheinen, toappear. Der Vag fhien mir cine Stunde, tas Zah 
ein Sag, the day appeared to me an hour, the year a day. 


With some passive verbs, such as genannt werden, to be 
called, named. Ex.: Er fann ein braver Mann genannt werben, 
he can (may) be called a good man; gefcholten werden, to be 
chide . 


IL VERBS WHICH GOVERN THE GENITIVE. 


a) The following verbs, besides the direct object in the accs- 
sative, have an indirect object in the genitive :— 

Unftlagen, to accuse. Man Flagte ihn des Diebſtahls an, they 
accused him of theft. 

Welehren, toinstruct. Cr hat mid eines Beffern belehrt, be ba: 
instructed me in something better (put me right). 

Berauben, to deprive, rob. Man hat ihn feines Vermögens &: 
raubt, they have deprived (robbed) him of his fortune. 

Befchuldigen, to charge. Man hat ihn des Hechverraths ts 
ſchuldigt, they have charged him with high treason. 

Entledigen, to exempt, dispense. Man bat ihn feines Amts 
entfeßt, they have dismissed him from his office. 

Ueberführen, Gherweifen, to convict. Man hat iba c 
nes Verbrechens überführt (überwieſen), they have convicted him of 3 
crine, 

Ueberheben*, toexempt. Jemandem einer Sache Überheben, = 
stempt a person from any thing (or trouble). 
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Ueberzeugen, to persuade, convince. Gr hat mid Deffen® 
überzeugt, he has convinced me of it. 

Wer fidern (see Obs. Lesson 64), to assure. Sch verfichere 
Sie meiner Hechadtung und meiner Liebe, I assure you of my esteem 
and affection. 

Werweifen*®, to banish. Ginen des Sandes> verweifen, to 
banish a person from his country. 

Würdigen, to honour, estimate. Gr würdigt mid) feines Gers 
trauens, he honours me with his confidence. 


b) A considerable number of reflexive verbs require an in- 
direct object in the genitive, as :— 

Sid anne hmen®, to interest one’s self. Er nahm fid des Kine 
Des an, he interested himself in (for) the child. 

Sich bedienen, to avail one’s self. Sch bediene mich diefer 
ſchoͤnen Gelegenheit, I avail myself of this good opportunity. 

Sich befleißen* or befleißigen, to apply, attach one’s 
self. Befleißige Dich der Tugend, attach yourself to virtue. 

Sid feines Amtes, feiner Forderung begeben*, to 
resign one’s office, to desist from, renounce one’s claim, pretension. 

im bemaddtigen, fid bemeifte tn, to possess one’s self, 

to make one’s self master. Man bemächtigte fich des Diebcs, they pos- 
sessed themselves of (captured) the thief. 

Sich eines Drtes be finnen ®, to remember a place. 

Sikh des Weines enthalten*, to abstain from wine. 

Sid einer Gade entfhlagen*, to divest one’s self of 
(give up) any thing. " 

Sih der Armen erbarmen*, to take upon one’s self the 
eanse of the poor. 

Sich eines Berfpredhens (or anſein Berſprechen) 
erinnern (Obs. D. Lesson 71), to remember a promise. 

Sid feines Bornes erwehren, to check one’s anger. 

Sid einer Antwort getrdften, to console one’s self with 
an anewer (await a reply in confidence). 

Sich fetnes Reichthums r&éh men, to boast of one’s riches. 

Sid einer fhlehten Handlung [hämen, to blush 
(feel ashamed) at a bad action. 

Sidheiner Sache unterfangen* (oder unterftehen), to 
ventare upon (undertake) any thing. 

Sid eines folhen Glids vermuthen, to anticipate 
(calculate upon) such good fortune. 

Sich einer Same verfehen, tobe aware of (prepared for) 
any thing. 
bee” einee Sade weigern, to hesitate upon (refuse) any 
thing. 


a This verb is used also with von, as: Sch bin von Ihrer Frenndfchaft über 
gengt, Iam convinced of your friendship. 

b This may also take after it the preposition aus, as: Jemanden aus beit 
ante verweiſen, to banish n person from his country. 
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c) Many verbs are used indifferently with the genitive or 
accusative ; but with the genitive they mark a sense more gen- 
eral and more absolute than with the accusative, as :-— 


A dhten, esteem. Sch adhte feiner (eder ihn), I esteem him. 

Bedärfen, to beinneed, Mir bedürfen Shree (oder Shre) He: 
fe, we are in need of your aid. 

Entbehren, tospare,do without. 3d kann feiner (oder thn) nicht 
entbehren, Icannot spare (do without) him. 

Ermwähnen, to mention, make mention. Gr erwähnte Freez 
(eder Sie), he mentioned (made mention of) you. 

° — niefen, to enjoy. Gicniefe des Lebens (eder das Leben), en- 
joy life. 
} Pflegen, totakecare. Er pflegte feiner (oder feine) Gefundficit, 
he took care of his health. 

Sdhonen, to spare (take care of). Man muß feiner Coder ihn) 
fhenen, they must spare him. | 


d) The verb fein, to be, requires the genitive in the following 
exf ressions :— 


Bewohnt fein, to be accustomed. Er ift deffen nicht gewehet, 
he ie not accustomed to it. 

Der Meinung fein, to be of opinion. 

Guten Muthes, guter Laune fein, to have courage, 
to be in a good humour, in spirits. 

Willehs fein, to have the intention. 

Des Todes fein, todie, be dead. Er tt des Yodes, he » 
a dead man. 

Guter Hoffnung fein, to be with child. 


Rem.-—Verbs always require after them the same case 2s 
the past participles used adjectively. (See the government d 
adjectives, Lesson 93.) 


e) Verbs referring to time, require in like manner the geni- 
tives, although not followed by a preposition, as :— 


Des’ Morgen’, des Abends fpagieren gehen, > 
take a walk in the morning, in the evening. 

Des Nachts: (bei Naht or Die Naht Hin dard) 
arbeiten, to work at (all) night. 

Des Bermittaged abreifen, to depart (start, set out) 
in the morning, forenoon. 

Des Nahmittags fpazicren reiten, to ride out (on 
horseback) in the afternoon. 

Des Tage (beioderam Zage) arbeiten, to work 
by day, in the day time. 


® Custom requires that the word Nacht, although feminine, takes here an ¢ 
in the genitive, 
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Sonntags and Montags geht die Poft ab, the mail 
feaves on (every) Sunday and Monday. 

Mein Freund Eommt fehsmal bes Jahrs (oder 
tm Jahre), zweimal des Monats (oder im Monat), 
einmal die Woche (accusative), my friend comes six times a 
a the) yon twice a month, oncea week. (See Lessons 31 and 54, 

s. B. 


DL VERBS GOVERNING THE DATIVE. 


Besides the direct object in the accusative, verbs often have 
an indirect one, which is put in the dative, Ex. :— 
Semandem etwas geben, to give something to some- 


y. 
Semandem fagen, melden, [hreiben antwors 
ten, to say to, mention to, write to, reply to somebody. 


The verbs which require the dative are :-— 


a) Moat neuter verbs which do not admit of a direct object 
in the accusative, as :— 

Semandem angehören, to belong to somehody. 

Semandem ausmweidhen®*, to avoid somebody. 

Gefatlen, to please. Gr gefällt mir ſehr, he pleases me much. 

Semandem gehotden, to obey somebody. 

Semandem gleiden*, to resemble somebody. 


b) The following reflexive verbs :— 


Sid einbilden, to imagine to one’s self. Du bildeft Dir 
ein, you imagine to yourself. 

Sih ergeben*, to yield, surrender. Gr ergibt fid) der Zus 
gend, he yields to virtue. 

Sich nähern (oder ih nahen), toapproach. Nähern 
Site fid) dem Feuer, approach the fire. Cr nabet fic) mir, he approaches 
me. 

Sic vor ftel (en, to represent to one’s self, to imagine. Sd 
ftelle mir ver, I represent to myself. 

Sid widmen, todevote (conseerate, dedicate) oneself. Gr 
widmet fich den Gefchäften, ho devotes himself to business. 


c) Certain impersonal verbs. See page 158, Obs. A. 
sift mir ang ft, I am afraid. 

s ſcheint Dir, it appears to you (thee). 

ennes Shonen beliebt, if you please, like. 

$ bat mir getrdumt, Idreamt, &c. 


IV. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 
a) All active and transitive verbs arc foilowed by the accu. 


sative of the direct object, which in the passive voice becomes 
the subject nominative, as: — 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Sh ſchadde meinen Freund, Mein Freund wird von mir geſchäßt. 
esteem, appreciate my friend. 
Sh ehre die Wahrheit, J Die Wahrheit wird ven mir geehrt, 
honour the truth. 
Er liebt das Kind, heloves Das Kind wird ven ihm geficht. 
the child. 


b) Most of those reflexive verbs, which ought to be consid- 
ered as active, expressing an action which terminates in the 
agent himself (see Lesson 70), as :— 


Sch freue mich, I rejoice. 
Du ſchamſt Dich, you are (thou art) ashamed. 
Bemähen Sie fih nicht, do not troable yourself. 


c) Certain impersonal verbs. (See page 158, Obs. A.), as: 


Es hungert mich, Lam hungry. 
Ge friert ibn, he iscold. 


d) The following verbs govern two accusatives, the one of 
the person, and the other of the thing :— 


Heißen*, to call, be called, order. Gr hwigt mich einen Narren, 
he calle mea fool. Wer hat Dich das gehrifen ? who ordered you to 
o that 
Nennen*,to name, call. ch nenne ihn meinen Freund, I call 
him my friend. 
Schetiten*, fhimpfens to abuse. Er ſchalt (ſchimpftc) 
mid) einen Narren, he called me a fool by way of reproach. 


€ It must not be forgotten that the verbe heißen, nennen, fihelten, and fehiar 
pfen have two nominatives in the passive. 
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NOW READY. 


L A FIRST AND SECOND 
LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 


One neat volume, 75 ote. 
The chief object of this work (which is funded on the principles of imitation and frequent 
repetition), is to enable the pupil to do exerciees from the firet day of his beginning his acci- 


‘The First Book oan be had separately for Junior Classes in Schools. Price 50 cts. 


II. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 


ONE VOLUME, 12m0. 

This work is also founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. It is et 
ence a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exerciee Book ; and considerable attention has been pall 
to the subject of Synonyms. 


IN PREPARATION. 
I. A FIRST AND SECOND GREEK BOOK, with Easy Exer- 
cises and Vocabulary. One volume, 12mo. 
I. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. One volume, 12mo. 


This work consists of a Greek Syntax, founded on Buttmann’s, and Easy Sentences transie- 
ted into Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words. 


III. CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Critical Questions and Answers, 
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:V. ECLOGA OVIDIANZ, with English Notes, &c. 
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V. HISTORIA ANTIQU EPITOME, from Cornelius Nepos 
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tions, Geographical Lists, &c. 

This is a most valuable collection of Classical Schucl Books ; and its pablication may be c 
garded as the presage of better things in respect to the mode of teaching and ecquiring Las 
gongee. Herotufore boys have been condemned ts the drudgery of guing over Latin amd Greet? 

rammar without the remotest conception of the value of what they were learning. and even 

day becoming more and more disgusted with tho dry and unmeaning Insk ; but now hy Mr. A: 

nold’s admirable method—subsetantially the same with that of OcLesvoarr—the inement thr) 

take up the study of Latin or Greek, they begin to learn sentences, tu acquire idear, to s* 

how the Romans and Greeke expressed themeelves, how their mode of expression differed ina 

ours, and by degrees they Jay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly astonishing to thase =>: 
have dragged on month afer moath ia the old-fasbioned, dry, studious way of learning La- 


Mr. Arnold, In fact, has had the good sense to adopt the rystem of Nature. A child jeans 
his own language hy imitating what he hears, and constantly repeating it till it is fastened io tre 
memory. In the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercises in Latin ux 
Greek involving the elementary principles of the language—words are supplied—ibe mode d 
putting them together is told the pupil—he is shown how the Ancients expressed their ides, 
and then by repeating these things again and egain—ilerum fterumgue—the docile puril bas ibes 
indelibly impressed upon his memory and rooted in hia understanding. 

The American edition comes out under the most favorable auspices. The Editor ia a tho 
rough Classica! Scholar and has been a practical teacher for years in thie city: be has derond 
the utmaost care to u complete revision of Mr. Arnold's Woke, has corrected several error d 
jnadvortence or otherwiee, has rearranged and improved various matters in the eerily volume | 
of the serios, and has attended most diligently to the accarate printing and mechanical exeeutns | 
ofthe whele. We anticipate most con athy the speedy adoption ef these werke in our Sebool 
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D. Appleton & Co. have recently published 
HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY 


FREDERICK KOHLRAUSCH, 


Chief of the Board of Education for the Kingdom of Hanover, end 
late Professor of History in the Polytechnic School. 


Translated from the last German cdition, 
By JAMES D. HAAS. 
One elegant Svo. volume, of 500 pages, with complete Index, $1 50. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The high merits aud distinguished character of the original German Work, by Pro- 
fessor Kohlrausch, of which this is a translation, have long been acknowledged. A 
work which, during a period of thirty years, has enjoyed so much popularity as to have 
gone through several editions, embracing a cirevlation of many thousand copies; a 
production which has extended and established its goud repute, even in its originul form 
far beyond its native clime, to England, France, Belgium, Italy, America, &c. (in some 
of which countries it has been ww printed in German,) and has thus become a standard 
bork of reference in almost all th Universities and principal public as well as private 
educational Institutions. Such a p ıblicatıon possesses ample testsmony proving it able to 
create a lasting interest, and ennfirn. ng its claims to consideration and cateem. 

The ain of the distinguisheu author, in this valuable history, is thus simply but die 
tinctiy expressed by himself: ‘* My sole alyect,” he says, ‘‘ has been to produce a ruo- 
cinct and connected development of the vivid and eventful course of our country’s his- 
tory written ina style calculated to excite tlie interest and sympathy of re readera, 
and of such especially who, not seeking to enter upon a very profound study of the sources 
and more elaborate works connected with the annals of our empire, are nevertheless 
anxious. to have presented to them the means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
the records of our Fatherland, in such a form as to leave upon the mind and heart an 
enduring, indelible impression.” 

That our mduatrious historian has attained his object, the intelligent reader will find 
m the intereat excited, the clear views it.carted, and the deep impression effected by 
his animated portrayals of !wth events and individuals. This has been the original and 
acknowledged characteristic of Herr Kohirausch’s work throaghout its entire existence 
but in the new edition, from which this translation has been rendered, he hus endeavout- 
ed to make it as perfect as possible, both in matterand style, and besides this has en 
riched it with many valuable notes not contained in the furmereditions : thus making it 
in reality a concise, yet, inevery respect, a complete history of Germany. 

It is important to remark, that Professor Kohlrausch is n Protestant, and one distin 
guished not Jess fur his freedom from prejudice and impartiality, than for the comprehen- 
siveness uf his views and the high tone of his philosophy. The general adoption of the werk 
—alike by Protestant and Romanist—is proof sufliciently convincing of the impartiality of 
his statements, and of the justice of his reflections an sentiments. 





“ After England, no country has stronger claims upon the attention of Americans thsa 
Germany lts iustitutions, language, literature and national churacter combine to ren- 
der its history lighly intereating. The place it has occupied among nations for 1000 
years—that is, ever since the era of Charlemague—has been, on the whole, secona to 
none In importance Some of the greatest inventions—among them gunpowder and the 
art of printing—owo their origin to the Germans. The literature of Germany is now 
exciting a marked influence over our own, and we can Never forget that Germany is the 
eradle of the Refurmation. 

“ Notwithstaudıng all theee claims u our attention, it is not to be denied that the 
history of Germany has been very little known among us. Few persons except the highly 
piucater! have mote than a very meagre knowledge of the outlines of German history, 

* The publication of Kobtrausch’s History, which is a standard work at home, comes a 
very opportanely to supply the dearth of iuformation on this interesting topic. It fur 
nishes a most valuable compend ; and will tend to epread in our country a knowledge 
of one of the most refined as weil as most learned of modern nations. Few of the hie 

‘cal works of our day are more worthy of the public patronage.— Esening AMirvrer. 
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PART I. FRENCH AND ENGLISH.~FPART Il. ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 

THE FIRST PART COMPREHENDING 

WORDS IN COMMON USE. TERMS CONNECTED WITH SCIERCR. TERMS BRLORGING 

20 run Fins akts. 4000 misronicalL Namzs. 4000 cxccRaPmiIcalL RanES. 

31,000 TEBMe LATELY PUBLIGHED. WITM THE 
PRONUNCIATION OF EVERY WORD 

ACCORDING TO THE FRENCH ACADEMY AND THE MOST EMINENT LEXICOGRAPERDS 

AND GRAMMARIAKS. TOGETHER WITH 
750 CRITICAL REMARKS, 
IN WHICH THE VARIOUS METHODS OF FRONOURCING EMPLOYED SY DIFFEREET aS- 
THORS ARE INVESTIGATED AND COMFARED WITH EACH OTHER. 


THE SECOND PART CONTAINING 


A COPTOUS VOCABULARY OF ENGLICH WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS, WITH THE PrasnyE- 
OtATIOR ACCORDING TO WALKER. THE WHOLE PRECEDED BY 


A PRACTICAL AND COMPREBENSIVE SYSTEM OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 


BY GABRIEL SURENNE, F. A. S. E., 


French Teacher in Edinburgh ; Corresponding Member of the French Gremmatien] Sesiety 
of Paris ; Lecturer on Military History in the Seottish Naval and Military 
Academy ; and author of several Works on Education. 

One volume 12mo. of 900 pages. 


Extract from the Author's Preface. 

The Phraseology, forming the second essential part of this Dictionary, is based on 
that ofthe Academy, the sole and legitimate authority in France ; and every effer ef 
the Author has beer so directed, as to rende: it both copiees and practical. With 
this view, an improved methud of clucidating new meanings, by employing pares- 
theses, bas been introduced, and it is bo ped that the utility and benefits resulting 
from this improvement, will not fail to be duly appreciated. 

Another novelty to which the Author may lay claim, is the placing of Historical 
and Geographical names below each page ; aud by this arrangement, the facility of 
being acquainted with their definition and pronunciation at a single glance, wil; 
be found of no small advantage. 

As tothe Englieh or aecond part of this Dictionary, the reader will find it to 
cousist of a copious vocabulary of terms, with their. pronunciation according te the 
system of Walker. The various meanings of the words are translated into French ; 
and when the expressions hoppen to be substantives, the French gender is pointed est 
by means o! proper signe 

Lastly, that competent judges may be aware of the authorities on which the pro- 
nunciation and critical remarke pervading this Dictionary ere founded, the titles and 
dates of the works which have been consulted. with brief reflectionson their pre 
Geesed object, will be found io the Introduction following this Preface. 


D. Appleton § Co. have just published 
LECTURES 


MODERN HISTORY. 


BY 


THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D, 
Aathor of “ Histary ef Rome.” etc., etc, 


With an Introduction and Notes by Henny Reep, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. One handsome volume 


12mo. 


This volume contains the first Lectures which were delivered by Dr. Arnold after his 
appointment as Regiua Profemor of History in the university of Oxford. The series A 
Lectures must be considered merely as introdactnry to the expanded views and re 
searches which the author would have developed had h's life brea prolonged. In the 
primary lecture which was delivered when he entered upon his official duty, the lectarer 
presented bis definition of history with a summary of the dutie nnertaining to the pro- 

essor of it. Appropriate, dignified and perspieuous, it exhibite „.? originality and 
power in a high e, commingled with felicitous illustrations of the characteristics, 
effects, and value of historical literature.—Fuur lectures fullaw onthe study of hi . 
rich in the prominent topics of inquiry concerning national prosperity—among WLic 
with y eloquence and delineations he adverts to the political economy, the re- 
ligious controversies, the national wars, and the geographical relations of countries.— 
e next three lectures contam a survey of European history, particularly examining 
the revulutiens in ecclesiastical affairs, and the continunas struggles to cast off the 
desputic yuke, and to gain and establish religions and civil freedem.—The eighth lecture 
displays the nature of that historical testimony which cleims and merits credence. in 
this disqnisition the author exhibits in hie truth and foreefuiness the law of evidence 
and the methud of its application in investigating histurical facte.—The course of Lec 
tures is an elegant memorial of the authur whose unquenchable philanthropy and un- 
tiring zeal in behalf of the best interests of mankind render his decease the subject of 
Begrrt to the civilized world. 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


° M. MICHELET, 
Professor of History in the University of France, Author of “ The 
History of France,” eto., etc. 
Translated by Vicror G. Bennz, A.B One handsome Bvo volume 


“M. Michelet ın his history of the Roman Republic, first introduces the reader to the 
Ancient Geugraphy of Italy: theu by iving an excellent picture of the present state of 
Rome and the surrvunding country, all of grand ruins, he excites in the reader the desire 
to investigate the ancient history of this wonderful land. He next imparts the results af 
the latest investigatiuns, entire, deeply studied and clearly arranged, and saves the uae 
educated render the trouble of investigating the sources, while he gives to the more edu- 
cated mind an impetas to study the literature fram which he gives vory accurate quo 
tations in his notes. He describes the peculianties and the hfe of the Roman people im 
a masterly manner, and he fascivates every reader, by the brilliant clearness and vivia 
freshness of his style, while he shows himself a good histurian, by the jurtness «nd 
impartiality with which he relates and philosophizes.” 

Westminster Review observes: * Ilis * Histoire Romaine’ is nat only the history 
of institutions and ideas, as in Niebuhr, but also by virtue of the vast interpretacive taculty 
of imagination, places the men of Rome, with their creeds and asvirations, viridiv before 
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“ Appletons’ Catalogue of Valuable Publications. 
, HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


ARNOLD.—THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

From the Earliest Period. By Tuomas ARNOLD, D.D. Reprinted entire from the 
last English edition. Two vols., Bvo., $5,00. 

ARNOLD.—THE LATER ROMAN COMMONWEALTH. 


The History of the Later Roman Commonwealth. By Tomas Arnoxp, D.D. 
Two vols. of the English edition. Reprinted entire in 1 vol., 8vo., 02,50. 

“The History of Rome will remain, to the latest age of the world, the most attractive, the most 
usdful, and the most elevating subject of human contemplation. It must ever form the basis of 
a liberal and enlightened education, and present the most important subject to the contempla- 
tion of the statesman. It is remarkable that, until the appearance of Dr. Arnold’s volumes, no 
history (ex Niebuhr’s, whose style is often obscure) of this wonderful people existed, com- 
mensurate either to their, dignity, their importance, or their intimate connection with modern in- 
stitations. In the preparation and composition of the history, Dr. Arnold expended many long 
years, and bent to it the whole force of his great energies. H is a work to which the whole 
calture of the man from boyhood coatributed—most carefully and deeply meditated, pursued 
with all the ardor of a labor of love, and relinquished only with life. Of the conscientious 
accuracy, industry, and power of mind, which the work evinces—its clearness, dignity, and vigor 
of composition—it would be needless to speak. It is eminently calculated to delight and instruct 
both the student and the miscellaneous reader.""-— Boston Courier. 


ARNOLD.—THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By Axtuur P.StantLer, A.M. 2d American from 
the 5th London edition. One handsome 8vo. volume, $2,00. 

“This work should be in the hands of every one who lives and thinks for his race and for his 
religion; not so much as a guide for action, as affording a stimulant to intellectual and moral 
reflection.”’— Prot. Churchman. 

“We have rarely had occasion to notice a work that we could so warmly end unreservedly 
recommend as this, * * * The greater part of the volume consists of letters to familiar friends, 
on the thousand topics of general litera:ure, religion, morals, history, and matters of every day 
interest.” —Buffale Com. Adv. 

“His letters are deeply instructive and fascinating.” —Aldany Adv. 

“It is a work in which the scholar, the philosopher, and the Christian will be alike in- 
terested.”’— Albany Argus. . 
ARNOLD.—LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 

Delivered in Lent Term, 1842, with the Inaugural Lecture delivered in 1841. By 
Thomas ARNOLD,D.D. Edited, with a Pre and Notes, by Henry Reed, M.A., 
Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the University of Pa. 12mo., $1,25. 

“Those who have read the Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold, recently published, need 
no assurance of the great value and interest of the present work. The Lectures of which this 
very handsome volume is composed, were delivered very soon after he took the chatr of Modern 
History, at Oxford, and embrace his Inaugural Discourse upon the general subject. They are 
eight in number, and furnish the best ible introduction to a philosophical study of modern 
history Professor Reed has added greatly to the worth and interest of the volume, by appending 
to each lecture such extracts from Dr. Arnold’s other writings as would more fully illustrate its 
prominent points. The nutes and appendix which he has thus furnished are exceedingly valuable. 

* No student or literary man, who has the least regard for the philosophy of history, should be 
without this book. So far as our knowledge extends, there is no other before the public which 
can be compared to it for interest and permanent worth.“ — Cour. & Enquirer. 


COIT.—THE HISTORY OF PURITANISM. 


2 


Puritanism; or, a Charchman’s Defence against its Aspersions, by an Appeal to its 
own History. By ‘Tuomas W. Cort, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Ro- 
chelle. 12mo., 528 closely-printed pages, $1 ,50. 

“ This is a bold, frank book, that will be read and will make an impression. Historic truth, 
and morul improvement—in so far at least as the lesson of toleration and reciprocal forbearance 
may be taught by showing that all need its practice—will be advanced by this volume, which 
we commend in all confidence to all searchers after knowledge and historical accuracy, whoever 
and wherever it may bear.”"—Cour & Eng. 


CARLYLE.—THE LIFE OF SCHILLER: 


comprehending an Examination of his Works. By Tuomas Car y re, author of 
“The French Revolution,” etc. 12mo., paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

“ This biography we have always regarded as the best book Carlyle has written—the best at 
least in point of style, and fur less abjectfonable in any respect than any of his subsequent produc- 
tions. Its style is clear, perspicuous, and extremely eloquent ; its critical examinations of Schil- 
ler’s Works ts full, thorough, and in every way adınisabie:; and, as a biography, it is one of the 
finest specimens ever written. It cannot fail to be weleomed by a very lange clase of cultivated 
minds.— Cour. & Eng. ° 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y—Conarinuep. 
GREENHOW.—THE HISTORY OF OREGON AND CALI. 


FORNIA and the other Territories on the North-west ecast of North America, 
accompanied by a Geographical View and Map of those countries, and a number 
of documents as proofs and illustrations of the History. By Roser? Garennow, 
Librarian and Translator to the Department of State. One 8vo. vol. with Map, $2,50. 

“This history presents accounts, clear and sufficiently detailed, of all the discoveries and sxi- 
tlemente made and attempted in the countries to which it relates, and of all disputes, nezut:a- 
tions and treaties between the governments of civilized natioms respecting them; with abucdınt 
notices of facts and authorities.” 


GUIZOT.—GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 


EUROPE, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 

AM. Gu1zot, late Professor of History, now Prime Minister of France. With oces- 
sional Notes by C. S. Henry, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and History in the 
University of the city of New-York. One volume, 12mo., price 91,00. 

“M. Guizot, in his instructive Lectures, has given us en epitome of modern history, datic- 
guished by all the merit which, in another rtmeut, renders Blackstone a subject of such pe- 
euliar and anbuunded praise—a work closely condensed, includmg nething uselesa, omitting 
nothing essential; written with graee, and conceived and arranged with consummate abiiay.” 


GUIZOT.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 
of 1640, from the Accession of Charles 1. to his Death. By F. Gurzor, the Prime 
Minister of France ; Author of “ History of Civilization in Europe,” etc.,ete. Trans 
lated by Wittiam HazLırr. In two volumes, 12mo. Paper eover $1,00, or two 
volumes bound in one, cloth, 61,25. 

“It isa work of great eloquence and interest, and abounding with thrilling drausatéc sketch- 
es,"—Newark Advertiser. 

“ M. Guizot’s stylo is bold and piquant, the notes and references abundant and reliable, and the 
work is worthy ofan honorable place in a weil-selected library.’—New-Haven Courier. 


HAMILTON—THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Edited by his son, John C. Hamilton. Two volumes, 8vo., $5,00. 

“We cordially recommend the perusal and diligent study of these volumes, exhibiting. es th-+ 
do, much valuable matter relntive to the Revolution, the establishment of the Fedesal Coastta 
tion, and other important events in the annals of our countrys+-N. Y. Review. 


KING —THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic ; embracing its Civil and Military 
History, and an Account of its Political Condition before and during the Adminı- 
tration of Gov. Rosas; his course of Policy, the Canses and Character of his intrr- 
ference with the Government of Montevideo, and the Circumstances which Iku w 
the Interposition of England and France. By Col. J. ANrHony Kine, an Officer 
in the Army of the Republic. One volume, 12mo., 91,00. 


“This narrative of the Civil Wars in the Argentine Republic embrnees from the period cf the 
expulsion of the Spaniards to 1241, und is replete with matters of thrilling interest, and eıhı-t 
in a concise manner the mass of contending elements that have so long distracted that interest ‘s 
country. The political history of Rosas, his course of poliey, the origin of his imvasiun of i= 
Banda Oriental, and the ordeaf of blood through which the people are passing under bis rule. ve 
al! exhibited in this work, rendering it one of the utmost interest to the historian, the statesma:, 
and the general reuder.”’ . 


KOHLRAUSCH.—HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Freveric« KontLracsch, 
Chief of the Bonrd of Education for the Kingdom of Hanover, and late Professor of 
History in the Polytechnic School. Translated from the last German edition, by 
JamEs D. Haas. One vol., 8vo., of 500 pages, with complete Index, 81,50. 

“A compendious and full history of the German Empire, disconnected frum all the extranecrs 
details which it hns been cnstomary to combine with the annals of particular nations, has | -z 
been a derideratum in the English language. Such a narration could net be found. Mr. Kel..- 
rausch's work, in many reapects, is a nındel for historiogrophers. It is sufficiently minute, bızh.r 
graphic in its portraitures and detinentions, rejects every topic mereiy fabulous cr unimport:. *. 
and the truthfulness of it cnn be verified by a recurrence to the various authors whem he hes 
enumerated ns the sources whence he has derived his Narrative. It iso skilfully arranged a... 
methodical record, luminous, very impartial and attractive buth io its style and refleetious.”~~ Bos- 
ten Courier. . 

“The work satisfactorily supplies a vacancy which confessed'y existed In English Literst--+ 


and will forın a valuable end : vee? . *87 
Southern Churchman,. nd permanent addition to the historical department cf our libraries" - 
3 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y—Conrinozp. . 


MICHELET.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
From the Earliest Period. By M. Micuxgxrt, Professor of History in the College 
of France. ‘Two volumes, 8vo. 

The celebrity of this work on the continent, and the want in English Literature of a good 
History of Frunce, has indaced the publishers to introduce it to the American public at a price 
within the meam of all. The Edinburgh, Foreign Quarterly, and other established Reviews, 
have urged the necessity and advantage of its being introduced, by translation, to the English 
reader. 

“So graphic, so life-tike, so dramatic a historian as Michelet, we know not where else to look 
for. The countries, the races of men, the times, pass vividly before you, as you peruse his ani- 
mated pages, where we find nothing of diffuseness or irrelevancy. It is a masterly work, and the 
publishers are doing the reading public a service by producing it in so unexceptionable and cheap 
an edition." — Tribune. 

“ Universally conceded to be the ablest and most valuable history of France ever written.”— 
Cour. & Eng. 

* It is one of those standard histories which every one must have. The author 
grent powers as a writer. and his language is terse, vigorous and elegant, forming the expression 
of ideus, bold, broad and deep, the fixed tesults of much thought and great research.” —Cincin- 
nati Daily Atlas. ‘ 


MICHELET.— THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUB- 
LIC. By M. Mıcnzıerr. Translated from the French. One vol., 12mo. 


“M. Michelet, in his History of the Roman Republic, first introduces the reader to the Anciens 
Geography of Italy ; then, by giving an excellent picture of the present state of Rome and the sur- 
rounding country, fall of grand ruins, he excites in the reader the desire to investigate the ancient 
history of this wonderful land. He next imparts the results of the latest investigations, entire, 
deepty studied, and clearly arranged, and saves the uneducated reader the trouble of investigating 
the sources, while he gives to the more educated mird an impetus to study the literature from 
which ho gives very accurate quotations in his notes. He describes the peculiarities and the life 
of the Romnn people in a masterly manner, and he fascinates every reader, by the brilliant clear- 
ness and vivid freshness of his style, while he shows himself e'goed historian, by the justness and 
impartiality with which ke relates and philosophizes."’ 

"he Westminster Review observes: “ His ‘ Histoire Romaine’ is not only the hi of insti- 
tations and ideas, as in Niebuhr, but also by virtue of the vast interpretative faculty of imagina- 
tion, places the men of Rome, with their creeds and aspirations, vividly before you.” 


MICHELET.—THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 


Gathered from his own Writings. By M. Micueiet. Translated by G. H. 
Ssiru, F.G.S. 12mo., paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

“This werk is not an historical romance, founded on the life of Martin Luther: nor is it a 
history of the establishment of Lutheranism. It is simply a biography, composed of a series of 
transintions. Excepting that portion of it which has reference to his childhood, and which Lu- 
ther himself has left undescribed, the translator has rarely found occasion to make his own 
appearance on the scene. * * * * ® It is almost invariably Luther himself who speaks— 
almost invariably Luther related by Luther.”’— Extract from M. Mickelet’s Preface. 


MICHELET.—THE PEOPLE. 


By M, MICHELET. Translated by G. H. Smita, F.G.S. 12mo., paper cover 37 cts., 
cloth 62 cts. 

"1 have made thie book out of myself--out of my life, and owt of my heart. I have derived it 
from my observation—frum my relations of friendship and of neighbourhood ; I have picked it u 
upon tho roids. Chance loves to favor those who follow out one continuous idea. Above all, 
have found it in the recotleetions of my youth. To know the lito of the people, their Inbor and 
their sufferings, I had but to interrogate my memory.”— Extract from Author's Preface. 


NAPOLEON.—PICTORIAL HISTORY 


Of Napoleon Bonaparte, translated from the French of M. Laurent pr L'’Ar- 
Decne, with Five Hundred spirited Illustrations, after designs by Horace Vernet, and 
twenty Original Portraits engraved in the best style. Complete in two handsome 
volumes, 8vo , about 500 pages each, $3,50. 

The work is superior to the long, verbose productions of Seott and Bourienne—not in style 
alone, but iu truth—being written to please neither Charles X. nor the English aristocracy, but 
for ths canse of freedom. Tt has advattages over every other memoir extant.—Am. Traveller. 

“This handsome pubheation is now completed in two large 8vo. volumes, comprising more 
than 53) pietortal embellishments, presenting a concive and rapid narrative of the extraordinary 
fife and career of the most axtruordinaty man of the age. In an Appendix are all the details of 
the exhumation of the remains of Napoleon at St. Helena, and of the splendid pageant of the 
fuuerni in Paris, 

“ An an ornamental not less Ihan an instructive work, these two volumes will eommend them 
eva N. Y. American, 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY-—-ContixueD. 


O’CALLAGHAN.— HISTORY OF NEW NETHERLAND; 
Or, NEW-YORK UNDER THE DUTCH. By E. B. O’Gerrachan, Corres- 
ponding Member of the New-York Historical Society. One handsome 8vo. volume, 
of 500 88 accompanied with a fac-simile of the original Map of New Netherland. 

rice 82,50. 
ay; 1.—From the Discovery of America to the Incorporation of the Dutch West 

ia Company. 

Book 11.—From the Inco tion of the Dutch West India Company, to the open- 
ing of the Fur or Indian Trade to the Inhabitants of New Netherland. 

k III.—From the opening of the Indian Trade to the end of Director Klefi’s 
administration. 

“A complete history of New York, whilst under Dutch jurisdiction, has never befoze been 
written. ‘There was, therefore, an absolute blank in the annals of oor State of over fifty years. 
Dr. O'Callaghan has filled up this blank, and the volume now published brings the work dows w 
1647. As the work has been compiled almost exclusively from Dutch Records in the Seeretarr 
of State's Office, and from old family papers, its authenticity and the fidelity of ita details cas be 
safely relied on. An opinion can be —** of the mineteness of those details, when it is usd-r- 
8 that the author been five rs engaged with this volume. The history of the fr 
churches in New-York and Albany, the wars between the Dutch and Indians, and the strugzie 
of the people for popular rights, form a preminent ion of this part of the work, through which 
also are interspersed some interesting particulars of old families.” 


ROWAN.—HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; 


Its Causes and Consequences. By F. Macigean Rowan. 2 vols., 18mo., 75 cts; 
or 2 vola. in 1, 63 cta. 

“ Most of the histories of the French Revolution that have been written, ere so large that the 
mass of readers have scarcely the cou to eneounter them; but here is one that hringı the 
whole matter within moderate limits, a ot is sufficiently full in ite details to gratify a reser 
able curiosity. It abounds with graphic descriptions, and carries the reader most succenfaly 
through ull the scenes which it deseribes.”’— Albany Spectater. 

TAYLOR.—A MANUAL OF HISTORY. 

A Manual of Ancient and Modern History, comprising :—1. Ancient History, com 
taining the Political History, phical Position, ond Social State of the Prin 
cipal Nations of Antiquity, carefully digested from the Ancient Writers, and ill«- 
trated by the discoveries of Modern Scholars and Travellers. 2. Modern History, 
containing the Rise and Progrese of the Principal European Nations, their Political 
History, and the Changes in their Social Condition, with a History of the Coloni-s 
founded by Europeans. By W. Cooxz Tay or, LL. D., of Trinity College, Dub- 
Jin. Revised, with Additions on American History, by C.S. Henry, D.D., Pro 
fossor of —— in the University of New-York. One handsome volume, 8vo., af 

es, 82,25. 

X7 For convenience as a Class-Book, the Ancient or Modern portion can be had 
in separate volumes. 

“To the million, who have neither the leisure nor the means of an extensive reading of himtarr, 


this must prove a welcome book, It bears on every page the impress of close thought and exxe- 
sive research.” ’— Tribune. 

“For a Text Book for Colleges and Academies, and for domestic use, it is the best work yet 
issued.—Eve. Mirrer. 

“It is admirably calculated for universal circalation.”—Courier and EKngutrer. 

“We cannot but express our decided approval of this work. It is a summary of all that is most 
important in the authentic anaale of the wurld—a book suited not only for the purposes of direct 
tuition, but as a manual for domestic reading.’’— Journal of Commerce. 


TWISS.—THE OREGON TERRITORY; 


Its History and Discovery, including an account of the Convention of the Escurisl ; 
also, the Treaties and Negotiations between the United States and Great Britain— 
held at various times for the Settlement of a Boundary Line—and an examination 
of the whole question in respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By Travers 
Twıss, D.C.L., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. One 
vol., 12mo.; paper cover 50 ets., cloth 75 cts. 

*“ This work is written in a dignified and impartial style, and cannot fail to commend the «t- 
tention of all interested in the settlement of this important national question. 

“ This is understood to be the ablest British statemant of that side of the Oregon question. As 
—ãe of the of candid examination. were Quaterly Review pronounces it * valuable. in 

. estion, as an able discussion of several im i 

efmations.” It is neatly and convener: og ion, of yoverni important points of the hw 
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POETRY. 


AMERICAN POETS.—GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETS. 
Contains selections from nearly one hundred writers, among which are—Bryant, 
Halleck, Longfellow, Percival, Whittier, Sprague, Brainerd, Dana, Willis, Pinck- 
ney, Allston, Hillhouse, Mrs. Sigourney, L M. Davidson, Lucy Hooper, Mrs. Em- 
bury, Mrs Hale, etc., etc. One vol , 32mo., frontispiece, gilt leaves, 374 cts. Form- 
ing one of the series of ‘‘ Miniature Classical Library.’’ 


BURNS.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Robert Burns, with Explanatory and Glossarial Notes, and a Life of the Author. 

By James Cvarız, M.D. Llustrated with six Steel Engravings. 16mo , 81,25. 
Forming one of the series of “ Cabinet Edition of Stan British Poets.’’ 

This is the most complete American edition of Barns. It contains the whole of the 
Comprised in the edition lately edited hy Cunningham, as well as some additional pieces; and 
such notes have been added as are calculated to illustrate the manners and customs of Scotland, 
so as to render the whole more intelligible to the English reader. 

“* He owes nothing to the poetry of other lands—he is the offspring of the soil: he is as natural 
to Scotland as the heath is to her hills—his variety is equal to his originality; his humor, his 
gaicty, his tenderness and his pathos, come all in a breath : they come freely, fur they come of 
their own accord; the contrast is never offensive; the comic slides easily into the serious, the 
serious into the tender, and the tender into the pathetic.” — Allan Cunningham. 


COWPER.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
Of William Cowper, Eaq., including the Hymns and Translations from Mad. Guion, 
Milton, etc., Adam,a Sacred Drama, from the Italian of Battista Andreini, 
with a Memoir of the Author. By the Rev. Henny Stessine, A.M. One vol., 
6mo., 800 pages, $1,50, or in 2 vols. $1,75. 
Forming one of the series of ‘“‘ Cabinet Edition of Standard British Poets.” 

“ Morality never found in genius a more devoted advocate than Cowper, nor has mara] wisdom, 
in its plain and severe precepts, been ever more successfully combined with the delicate spirit of 
poetry than in his works. He was endowed with all the powers which a poet could want who 
was to he the morslist of the world—the reprover, but not the satirist, of men—the teacher of 
simple truths, which were to be rendered gracious without endangering their simplicity.”’ 


v 
DANTE.—THE VISION OF HELL, PURGATORY, AND 
PARADISE, of Dante ALIOBIERI. Translated by the Rev. Henry Carr, A.M. 
With a Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes and Index. 
Hiustrated with Twetve Steel Engravings, from Designs by John Flaxman, R.A., 
and a finely engraved Portrait. One elegantly printed volume, 16mo., 81,50. 

* Cary’s Translation of the Vision of Dante is among the few immortal works destined to sur- 
vive through all time, which are little known to our reading public. The Messrs. ArPLETON 
have therefore done good service in reproducing it here for the fret time, in a style worthy of its 
intrinsic merit. It is an elegant copy of the latest corrected London edition, includiag Flaxman’s 
famons outline illustrations, numerous explanatory notes, a memoir of the author, with a copy of 
the ‘lost portrait,’ a useful chronological index, and anjadex of the „groper names used in the 
text. The portrait is a study of intellectual beauty and grace, and volume is altogether an 
exceedingly beautiful speeimen of American typography. 

“ Dante was the first to sing of Heaven Hell, not as mythological fictions, but as the ob- 

ts of a real faith. In his Visions of the world of spirits, everything wears the air of stern reality. 

eaven and Hell were no fictions to him. As he depicts the awful horrors of the regions of wo, 
every stanza glows with the intensity of agony, end nothing imaginable can ever exceed the 
serene beatitade of his visions of-Paradise. We rise from the ‘perusal with the same feelings as 
when we shake from us the influence of some overpoweriag enchantment. The uncerthly spien- 
dour of a brighter world lingers on our vision. But it is little lew than presumption to comment 
upon a work which has been the text-book of Italian Literatare for more than 500 Jean the 
great mirror, in fact, wherein all later have toiletted for their appearance before public. 

“The Visions have been trane. into every ngunge of Europe, and several times into 
English ; but the translation before us, by Rev. H. F. Cary, at revised last year for the fourth 
time, is confessediy the best that has been made. That it was originally approved by Coleridge, 
who has himself given us the best translation in the English ton would itself be sufficient 
testimony of its excellence. Mr. Cary has not attempted to transfer the flowing and sovorous, 
bat difficult ‘ rima,’ but has wisely chosen to give us this highest Italian conceptivn in the highest 
English form—the form of Shakspeare and Milton. . 

“ That be has succeeded at least in giving to the world a fine and vigorous English poem, in- 
stead of an attempted imitation of incommunicable beauties, none will doubt who have the un- 
derstanding and cultivation necessary to the appreciation of the great poem of the Middle Ages, 
or an enrand imagination—we had almost said a heart—attuned to the harmonies of that flexible 
and stately metre that weil deserves to be called, by way of eminence, ‘ English verse,’ "—Vew- 
ark Advertiser. 65 
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POETRY—Conrtinvep. 


CAMPBELL.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
Of Thomas Campbell. Illustrated with a fine Portrait and several hansosme Sıeel 
Engravings. One vol., 16mo. (In Press.) 


HOMER.—THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Translated by ALEXANDER Pore. Embellished with numerous Engravings from 
Flaxman’s Designs. One elegant printed vol , 16mo. (In press.) 


XP This will be the only American edition of this standard classic published in a handsome 
style. The typography and illustrations are of the best description. 


HEMANS.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Felicia Hemans, printed from the last English edition, edited by her Sister. 
Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. ‘Two beautifully-printed and portable vol 
umes, 16mo., $2,50. 

“Of this highly accomplished poetess it bas been truly said, that of all her sex ‘few have 
writtea so much and so well.’ Although her writiags possess an eneray equal to their high-toned 
beauty, yet are they so pure and 89 refined, that not a line of them could feeling spare or deiscary 
blot from her pages. Her imagination was rich, chaste, and glowing. Her chosen themes sre 
the cradle, the bearth-stone, and the death-bed. In her poems of Coeur de Lion, Ferdinand -f 
Aragon, and Bernard del Carpio, we see beneath the glowing colors with which she elother ber 
ideas, the feelings of a woman's heart. Her enrlier poems, Records of Woman and Forest Sıs- 
tuary, stand unrivalled. In short, her works will ever be read by a pious and enlightened cc=- 
munity.” 


HEMANS.—SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


By Fevicra Hemans. One vol., 32mo., gilt, 31 cts. Forming one of the series of 
* Miniature Classical Library.’ \ 


LEWIS. —RECORDS OF THE HEART. 
By Sarah Anna Lewis. One volume, 12mo., 81,00. 

“We have read some of the pieces with much pleasure. They indicate poetic genias of m 
ordinary kind, and are imbued with much feeling and pathes. We welcome the volume 1 
creditable accession to the poetic literature of the country.— Boston Traveller. 


By WırLıam W. Lonp. 12mo., illuminated cover, 75 cts. 
Extract of a late private Letter from Mr. Wordsworth, the venerable Poct-laureate of Eur 
land, to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane, of New-Jersey :— 
“T have to thank you for several specimens of the abilities of a young poet, (Mr. Lord.) wtich 
seem to me of high promise, They are full of deep emotion, and not wanting in vigorous and 
harmonious versification.” 


MOORE.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Thomas Moore, beautifully printed in clear legible type, in exact imitation of th 
recent corrected London Edition. Illustrated with numerous fine Steel Engrar- 
ings and an elegantly-engraved Portrait of the Author. One volume, 8vo. 

This is the first complete American edition of thie standurd poet, published in a handeoms ead 
enduring form. 

“ Happiness of nature and felicity of genius are the pre-eminent charncteristics of the hard -” 
Erin. Every thing lives, moves, and speaks in his poetry. His thoughts are as mans sed u 
bright as the insects that peuple the sun's beam. He exhaasts by being inexhaustible.""— Haz.:. 

“ Thomas Moore Iıns unquestionably attained the highest reputation as a lyrie poet. * * * 
.e* eee 8 m © © © Tn grace, both of thought and diction, in easy fluent wi. ız 
melody, in brilliancy of fancy, in warmth and depth of sentiment, no one is superior to Mocre: }= 
celebrated oriental romance ‘* Latla Rookh,”’ the four tales to which and the frame-work wh -': 
unites them have been compnred, in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ to four beautiful pearls ju: 
together by a thread uf silk and gold.’’ 


MOORE.—IRISH MELODIES. | 
By Thomas Moore, with the original prefatory Letter on Musie, from the 13 | 
London edition. Minin’ure volume, price 33 cts. Forming a portion of the uniform 
acries of ‘* Miniature Classical Library.” 


MOORE.—LALLA ROOKH ; 


An Original Romance. By Tuomas Moore. One volume, 32mo., frontispi 
i . S ., lispiece, 
cloth gilt, 38cts. Forming a portion of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library.” 
This exquisite Poem has long been the admiration of readers of all classes. 
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POET RY—Conrinvep. 


MILTON—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
Of Joan MıLron, with Explanatory Notes and a Life of the Author, by the Rev. 
Tee gene A.M. Alustrated with six Steel Engravings. One volume, 

Ömo., . 

Forming one of the series of “‘ Cabinet Edition of Standard Poets.” 

& The Latin and Italian Poems are included in this edition. 

Mr. Stebbing’s Notes will be found very useful in elucidating the leerned allusions with which 
the text abounds, and they are also valuable for the correct appreciation with which the writer 
directs attention to the beauties of the author. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. 
By Joun Mitton. With Notes, by Rev. H.Stxzsina. One volume, 18mo., cloth 
38 cts., gilt leaves 50 cents. 


MILTON.—PARADISE REGAINED. 
By Jonn Mitton. With Notes, by Rev. H. Stessine, One volume, 18mo., cloth 
cts., gillt leaves 38 cente. 


POLLOK—THE COURSE OF TIME. 
By Roserr Pottox. With a Life of the Author, and complete Analytical In- 
dex, prepared expresely for this edition. 32mo., frontispiece, 38 cts. 
Forming one of the series of ‘“‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 
Few modera Poems exist which at once attained such acceptance and celebrity as this. 


POPE.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
Of ALEXANDER Pops, elegantly printed. Hlustrated with a fine Portrait and nu- 
merous Engravings. One volume, 16mo. (In press.) 

“Asa post, it may be said of him, that no English writer has carried farther correctness of 


versificativa, strength and splendour of diction, and the truly poetical quality of adorning every 
subject that he touched." — Edinburgh Review. 7 ir 


POPE.—HOMER’S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. ° 

The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. Translated by ALExanpger Porz. A beanti- 

ufally-printed edition, illustrated with Engravings from Flaxman’s designs, 16mo 

(in press ) 
Criticism has long awarded Pope’s version of “ The Iliad and Odyssey ”’ to be the best ever 

given of this immortal work. 


SCOTT.—THE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Sir Wattre Scort, Bart. Containing Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake. Don Roderick, Rokeby, Nads, Lyrics, and Songs, with a Life 
of the Author. Illustrated with six Steel Engravinge. One volume, 16mo., $1,25. 


SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE: 
A Poem. By Sin Warter Scott. One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, cloth 38 
cents, gilt edges 50 cents. 


SCOTT.—MARMION : 
A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Watter Scorr. One volume, 18mo., frontis- 
piece, cluth 38 cents, gilt edges 50 cents. 


SCOTT—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL: 
A Poem. By Sir WıLrer Scorr. One volume, 18mo , frontispiece, cloth 25 cts., 
gilt edges 38 cents. 


“ Walter Scott is the most popular of all the poets of the present day, and deservedly so. He 
describes that which is most ensily and generatly understood with more vivacity and effect than 
any other writer. His style is clear, Aowing, and transparent ; his seatiments, of which his style 
in an easy and nataral medium, are common to him with his readers.” — Hazlitt. 


THOMSON.—THE SEASONS: 


A Poem. By James Tomson. One volume, 32mo., cloth, gilt leaves, 38 cents. 
Forming one of the series of ‘‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 
* Place ‘ The Seasons’ in any light, and whe poo appears faulties.”—§. C, Hall. 
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SOUTHEY.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Rosert SourtuEY, Esq LL D. The ten volume London editian, in ane e}-- 
gant volume, royal 8vo. Illustrated with a Portrait and several fine Steel Ep 


vings. 
Er This edition, which the author has arranged and revised with the same car 
as if it were intended for posthumous publication, includes many pieces which eith-r 
have never before been collected, or have hitherto remained unpublished. 

Preliminary notices are affixed to the long poems, the whole of the notes retained, 
and such additional ones incorporated as the author, since the first publication, hss 
seen occasion to insert. 

ConTENnTs.—Joan of Arc, Juvenile and Minor Poems, Thalaba the Destroyer, 
Madoc, Ballads and Metrical Tales, The Curse of Kehama, Roderick the last o! 
the Goths, The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo, Lay of the Laureate, Vision of 
Judgment, &c. 

** At the age of sixty-three I have undertaken to collect and edit my poetical works, with the 
last corrections that I can expect to bestow upon them. They have obtained a reputatios e cal 
to my wishes, * * Thus to collee' and revise them is a duty which I owe to that pert of the 
public by whom they have been auspiciously received, and tu those who will take a lively ces 
cern in my good name when | shall have departed.’’— Extrect from Author's Erefaue. 

“ The beauties of Mr. Suvuthey’s poetry are such, that this edition can hardly fail to find a plı:e 
in the library of every man fond of elegant liternture.”—Eclectie Review. 


THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS: 
A collection of Poetry, chiefly Devotional, by the author of ° The Cathedral.” 
One volume, 16mo , elegantly printed, $1,25. 


TASSO.—THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED, 

Of Toravato Tasso. ‘Translated into English Spenserian verse, with a Li‘: 
of the Author, by J. H. Wirrzn. Two volumes of the last London edidon, re- 
printed in one elegant 16mo. volume, illustrated with a finely-engraved Porm 
and several beautiful Steel Engravings. 


“This elegant Poem abounds with all the plessing description of tender scenes, the aninrrd 
representation of battles, and the majestic low of language, which so much captivate and over 
power the reader in the pages uf Homer and Virgil. 

“Mr. Wiffen’s version has lung since been conceded to be the best evergiven of the great Por. 
„he catches and portrays the spirit of the author with a feeling the most kindred and congesial” 


TOKEN OF AFFECTION. 


One volume, 32mo , froatispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 


TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 


TOKEN OF LOVE. 


One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cente. 


TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 


One volume, 32:no , frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 


TOKEN OF THE HEART. 


One volume, 32:n9., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 
Forming a portion of tho series of ** Minia‘ure Classical Library.” 


M Each vulume consists of nearly one hundred appropriate extracts fi _, 
writers of England and America. y pprop rom the best Postica! 


YOUNG.—NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


The Complaint, or Night Thoughts. By Enwarp Young, DD. Miniatnre siz 
volume, el egantly printed, 33 cents. Forming a portion of the series of “ Miniatere | 
Classic Library.” 

“In his * Night Thoughts,’ Young exhibits entire originality of style, elevati i 
grandeur of diction, and beauty of imagery, accompanied with an ertensive “Knowledge en 


ig things, and a profound acquaintance with the feelings of the human heart.” — Meat; 
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ARNOLD.—RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS: 
Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, with an Address before Con- 
firmation. By Taomas ARNOLD, D.D. One volume, 16mo., 75 cts. 

“ There are thirty Sermons in this neat little volume, which we cordially recommend to parents 
and others fur the use of the young, us a guide and iucentive to deep earnestness in matters of 
religious belief and conduct; asa book which will interest all by ite sincerity, and especially 
those who huve become acquainted with Dr. A. through his Life and Letters, recently published 
by the Appletons. The School at Rugby was the nucleus of all his opinions and sentiments, the 
centre where was concentrated a practical philanthropy and benevolence which shed its light 
over the whole kingdom. In the study of Dr. Arnold's character, one of the most profitable ia 
the whole range of biography, these School Sermons are rot the least valuable among his writ- 
ings."—Evening Post. 


ANTHON.—AN EASY CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN; 


or, The Church Catechiem with Scriptare Proofs. By Henry Antuon, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New-York. Part 1, price 6é cts. 

“ This Catechism is prepared chiefly for children who are taught orally. It may precede 
* The He'p to Catechism,' and answer as the one next in place to little manuals like ‘ She! woods 
Easy Questions,’ which is so general a fuvourite with very young.scholars.”” 


ANTHON.—CATECHISMS ON THE HOMILIES OF THE 
CHURCH. By Hesryv Antuon, D.D, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New-York. 
ldmo., paper cover 6} cts. 

Contents —I Of the Misery of Mankind; II. Of the Nativity of Christ; 
HII. Of the Passion of Christ ; IV. Of the Resurrection of Christ. 

This littie volume forms No. 2, of a series of “ Tracts on Christian Doctrine and Practice," now 
in course of publication under the supervision of Rev. Dr. Anthon. 


A KEMPIS.—OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST: 
Four books by Thomas 4 Kempis. One elegant volume, 16mo., $1,00. 

“The author of this invaluable work was born about the year 1380, and has always been hon- 
oured by the Church for his eminent sanctity. Of the many pious works comp by him, his 
* Tinitution cf Christ’ (being collections uf his devotional thoughts and meditations on important 

racti:ul subjsets, tugether with a separate treatiso on the Huly Communion) is the most cele- 
Pirated, and is ever heen adinised and valwed by devout Christiana of every name. It has pnased 
thr ugh nener. us editions and translations, the first of which into English is said to have been 
made by tha itustrfous Lady Margaret, mother of King Henry Vil. Messrs. Appletons’ very 
beautiful edition ia a repeint from the last Engliah, the translation of which was chiefly copied 
from que printed at London in 1677. It deserves to be a companion of the good Bishop Wilson's 
Sucra Privats.”""—Banner of the Cross. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER—NEW STANDARD EDI- 


TION. The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
oiher Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, together with the Psalter or 
}'aalis of David. Ulustra-ed with four beautiful Steel Engravings by Overbeck, 
and u finely-illaminated title page, in various elegant bindings. 

This new and elegant edition of the Prayer Buok 1s privted from the authorized copy adopted 
at the last General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the proof sheets corrected by 
one of the three Presb, ters appuinted by the House of Bishops for its revision. It ia published in 
five varieties of size, embracing &s0.. 12mo0., 16mo., 24mo., and 18mo. The type of the last two 
sizes is much inrger than any previons edition. 

A Pocket Mdition, in 32mo0. aud 48mo. size, is also published, carefully printed from the cor- 
rected copy. 


BURNET.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE XXXIX. ARTI- 


C LES OF TITE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Gitsert Burner, D.D., late 
33 hop of Salisbury, With an Appendix, containing the Augsburg Confession, 
Creed of Pope Pius IV., &c. Revised and corrected, with copious Notes and Ad- 
ditional R-ferences, by the Rev. Jauxs R. Pace, A.id. One handsome Sro. vol- 
ume, 52,00. 

** The editor has given to our clergy and our students in theology an edition of this work, which 
roust necexsarily supersede every other. and we feel he deserves well at thé hands of the Church, 
which he has so materially served.""—Church of England Quarterly Review. 

* No Churchman, no Theologina, can stand in need of information as to the character or value 
of Bishop Burnet's Exposition, which long since took its fitting place as one of the acknowledged 
and admired standards of the Church.” 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrinvep. 


BURNET.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 


Of the Church of England, by Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Salisbur; ; 
with the Collection of Records and a copious Index, revised and corrected, with 
additional Notes and a Preface, the Rev. E. Nares, D.D., late Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. Illustrated with « Frontispiece and 
twenty-three engraved Portraits, forming four elegant Bvo. volumes. . 
A cheap edition is printed, containing the History in three volumes, without the 

Records, which form the fourth volume of the above. Price, in boards, $2,50. 

“To the student either of civil or religious history, no epoch can be of more importance thee 
that of the Reformation in England. The History of Bishop Burnet is one of the most celebra:ed, 
and by far the most frequently quoted of any that has beer written of this great event. Upon the 
original publication of the firet volume, it was received in Great Britain with the loudest ard nok 
extravagant encomiums. The author received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and wes 
requested by them to continue the work. In continning it, he had the assistance of the west 
learned and eminent divines of his time; and ke confesses his indebiedness fer important 2:4 te 
Lloyd, Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, three ef the test of England's Bishops. 
“The present edition of this great work has edited with laborious care by Dr. Neres, wis 
professes to have corrected im nt errors into which the author fell, and to have made <8 
improvements in the order of the work as will render it far more teefal to the reader or biztun-s! 
student. Preliminary explanations, full and sufficient to the clear understanding of the auther. ır 

iven, and marginal references are made throughout the book, so as greatly to facilitate and rm-- 

er accurate its consultation. It will of course find a place in every theologian's Iıbrern—en 
will by no means, we trust, be confined to that comparatively limited sphese.”"-—W. Y. Tribune 


BIBLE EXPOSITOR. 

Confirmation of the Truth of the Holy Scriptures, from the Observations of recem 
‘Travellers, illustrating the Manners, Customs, and Places referred to in the Bıbk. 
Published under the direction of the Society for the Promotion of Christian kocr- 
ledge, London. [Illustrated with 90 cuts. One volume, 12mo., 75 cents. 

‘The compiler of thie volume trusts that it may be the means, under God's providesce. of 
leading unlearned readers to a more general acquaintance with Eastern costoma, and amt thes 
to a clesrer perception of the propriety and beauty of the illustrations so often drawn from tira 
in the Bible." Extract from Preface. 


BEAVEN.—A HELP TO CATECHISING. 


For the use of Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. 7 Janes Beaven. D.D., 
Professor of Theology at King’s College, Toronto. Revised and adapted to tbe ase 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. By Henny Antuon,D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s Charch, N. Y. 18mo., paper cover 6} ets. 

Forming No. 1 of a series of ““ Tracts on Christian Doctrine and Practice,’ now 
in course of publication under the superintendence of Rev. Dr. Anthon. 


BRADLEY.—FAMILY AND PARISH SERMONS : 


Preached at Clapham and Glasbury. By the Rev. Cnarızs Braphey. From the 
seventh London edition. Two volumes in one, 8vo. $1,25. 


BRADLEY.—PRACTICAL SERMONS 


For every Sunday throughout the year and principal holidays. Two volumes ¢ 
English edition in one 8vo., $1,50. 
The above two volumes may be bound together in one. Price 82,50. 

The Sermons of this Divine are much admired for their plain, yet chaste and elegant «t:'r: 
they will be found admirably adapted for family reading osd preaching, where no pastor u b- 
ented. Recommendations might be given, if space would admit, from several of our Binbops a2d 
Clergy ; also from ministers of various denominations. 

The following are a few of the English and American critical opinions of their merit — 

*“ Bradley's style is sententivus. pithy and collocuial. He is simple without being quaist, +-4 
he almost holds conversativn with his hearers, without descending from the dignity of the secre? 
chair.""—Eclectic Review. 

“We earnestly desire that every pulpit may ever be the vehicle of discourses as judiciom a>! 
practical, as scriptural and devout, as these.” —Christian Odserrer. 

“The stylo is so simple that the most unlearned can understand them ; the matter so inctrer 
tive that the best informed can learn something; the spirit so fervent that the mest engrer 
Christian can be animated and warmed by their perusal.""—-Christian Witness. 


CRUDEN.—CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TEST. 
MENT. By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A. With a Memoir of the Anthor by W 
Youngman. Abridged from the last London edition, by William Paton, } ». 
Portrait. One volume, 32mo., sheep, 50 cents. 
97” Contains ull the words to be found in the large work, relating to the New Testament. 
0 
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COTTER.—THE MASS AND RUBRICS 
Of the Roman Catholic Church, translated into English, with Notes and Remarks. 
By the Rev. Jonn R. Correr, A.M. 18mo., 50 cents. 

“ Nothing is more common than to hear persons of all orders say thnt they cannot comprehend 
the Roman Mass when they seo it celebrated. The reason is this: the vocal part is entirely in 
Latin and inaudible. Hence a translation of it in English was very needful, and, as Mr. Cutter 
observes iu his Preface, it is astonishing that it never before was done. In the volume under 
notice, the whole series, from the beginning to the end, is given in Latin text, with a very exact 
version in our own language; thus presenting to us an original work of the highest value and 
authenticity to all Protestants who are anxious to comprebend the entire ritual of the Mass, both 
fa its doctrine and ceremonies.”"—Journal of Commerce. ; 


CHURTON.—THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH; 

Or, Christian History of England in early British, Saxon, and Norman Times. By 
the Rev. Epwarpv Cuurton, M.A. With a Preface by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Ives. One volume, 16mo., $1,00. 


“The following delightful pages place before us some of the choicest examples—both clerical 
and lay—of the true Christian spirit in the EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. Ia truth, those 
pages are crowded with weighty lessona. * * * Extract from Editor's Preface. 


CLARKE.—SCRIPTURE PROMISES, 
Under their proper heads, representing the Blessings Promised, and the Duties to 
which Promises are made. By Saumur. CLarKe, D.D. Miniature size, 37% cts. 


“In this edition, every passage of Scripture has been compared and verified. The volume 1s 
like an arranged museum of gems, and precious stones, and pearis of inestimable value. The 
divine promises comprehend a rich and endlem variety.”——-Dr. Wardlaw. 


EVANS.—THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD ; 
Or, The Records of a Holy Home. By the Rev. R. W. Evans. From the twelfth 
English edition. One volume, 16mo., 75 cents. 

“ Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe no 2 
could read this work, and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons.”— Literary Gaz. 


FABER.—THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION ; 
Or, an Historical Inquiry into the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural Election, as 
received and maintained in the primitive Church of Christ. By Groror STANLEY 
Faser, B.D , author of “ Difficulties of Romanism,” “ Difficulties of Infidelity,” 
&c. Complete in one volume, 8vo , $1,75. 

“ Mr. Faber verifies his opinion by demonstration. We cannot pay a higher respect to his work 
than by recommending it to all "—Church of England Quarterly Review. 


FOSTER.—ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN MORALS, 

Experimental and Practical. Originally delivered as Lectures at Broadmead 
Chapel, Bristol. By John Foster, author of “ Essays on Decision of Character,” etc. 
One volume, 18mo , 50 cents 

This volume contains twenty-six Exsays, some of which are of the highest order of sublimity 

end excellence. 

GRESLEY.—PORTRAIT OF A CHURCHMAN. 

By the Rev. W. Gresieyr, A.M. From the seventh English Edition. One ele- 
gant volume, 16mo , 75 cents. 

“The main part of this admirable volume is occupi:d npon the illustration of the practical 
working of Church principles when sincerely received, setting forth their value in the commerce 
of daily Ni e, and how surely they conduct those who embrace them in the safe and quiet path of 

oly life. 


GRESLEY.—A TREATISE ON PREACHING, 

In a Series of Letters by the Rev. W. Grestey, M.A. Revised, with Supple- 
mentary Notes, by the Rev. Bensamın I. Haiaut, M.A., Rector of All Saints’ 
Church, N. Y. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. 


HOOK.—THE CROSS OF CHRIST; 
Or, Meditations on the Death and Passion of our Blessed Lord and Saviour. Edited 
by W. F. Hoox, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 16mo., 63 cents. 
This admirable little volume will be found usefal as a Manual for the sick room, and com 
panion for the holy season of Lent. 
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HOOKER.—THE COMPLETE WORKS 


Of that learned and judicious divine, Mr. RicHaro Hooxesr, with an account of 
his Life and Death. By Isaac WaLTton. Arranged by the Rev. John Keble, M A. 
First American from the last Oxford edition. With a complete general Index, and 
Index of the texts of Scripture, prepared expresely for this edition. Two elegant 
volumes, 8vo., 54,00. 

Contents. —The Editor's Preface comprises a general survey of the former edition of Hooker's 
Works, with Historical Illustrations of the period. After which follows the Life of Hooker, by 
Isaac Walton. His chief work succeeds, ou the “ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.’ 

It commences with u lengthened Preface, designed as an address “to them who seek ine re- 
formation of the Laws and Orders Ecclesinstical of the Church of England " The discusies .s 
divided into eight books, which include an investigution of the topics. After these enght bocks 
of the * Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” follow two Sermons, ‘‘ The Certainty and Perpetuity of 
Faith in the Elect; especially of the Prophet Habakkuk’s Faith ;’”’ and “ Justification, Works, 
and bow the foundation of faith is overthrown’ Next are introduced “ A supplication meade to 
the Council by Master Walter Travers,” and “ Mr. Hooker's answer to the supplicatioa that Mr. 
Travers made to the Council.”” Then follow two Sermons—“ On the Nature of Pride,’ and a 
“ Remedy against Sorrow and Fear.” Two Sermons. on part of the epistie of the Apostie Jude 
are next inserted, with a prefatory dedication by Henry Jackson. The last article in the works 
of Mr. Hooker is a Sermon on Prayer. ; 

The English edition, in three volumes, sells at 818,00. The American 1s an exact reprint, at 
less than half the price. 


IVES.—THE APOSTLES’ DOCTRINE AND FELLOW. 

SHIP: Five Sermons, preached in the principal Churches of his Diocese, during 

his Spring Visitation, 1844. By the Right Rev. L.S.Jves, D.D, L.L.D. lém, 
cents. 


“They have been productive of great good. and are now published m accordance with the 
unanimous request of the Convention of his Diocese. They are written in a fowing and attac- 
tive style, and are enriched with copious notes and an appendix.’’—Albany Eve. Journal. 


JAMES.—THE TRUE CHRISTIAN ; 
FE.xemplified in a Series of Addresses, by Rev. Joun ANGELL Jamxs. One volumes, 
18mo , 38 cents. . 

“ These addresses are amongst the choicest effusions of the admirable author.""— Christian fata. 


JAMES.—THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER 
After Salvation Directed and Encouraged. By Rev. Joun ANGELL James. One 
volume, 18mo., 38 centa. 


Upwards of twenty thousand copten of this excellent little volume have been sold, which fal’y 
attests the high estimation the work has attained with the religious community. 


JAMES.—HAPPINESS, ITS NATURE AND SOURCES. 


By Rev. Jonn ANGELL James. One volume, 32mo., 25 cents. 


“ This is written in the excellent author's best vein. A bettet book we have not in a long tine 
seen.'’-— Evangelist. 


JAMES.—THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. 


In a Series of Letters, especially directed for the Moral Advancement of Youth. 
By Rev. Joun ANGELL James. Fifth edition One volume, 18mo , 33 cents. 
“The work isa rich treasury of Christian counsel and instruction.”’— Albany Advertizer. 


JAMES.—THE WIDOW DIRECTED 
To the Widow's God. By Rev. Joun ANGELL James. One vol., 13mo., 3S cenz. 
“The book is worthy to be read by others besides the class for which it is especially desizs2 ; 


and we doubt not that it is destined to come as a friendly visitor to many a house moura: 
and as a healing balm to ınany a wounded heast.”"—W. Y. Observer. 


KIP.—THE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 


By Rev. Wa. Inaranası Kip, author of “ Lenten Fast.” One volume, 12mo 
Second edition. Boards 75 cents, cloth $1,00. 


“This is a sound, clenr, and able production—a book much wanted for these tim nd ora 
that we feel _ persuaded will prove eminently useful. It is a happy delineation of chat porate 
wit Kuss 3 ich the Church bears against Romanism and ultra-Protestantiem, and points out ber 
m path as the only one of truth and anfaty.”"— Banner of the Cross 
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KINGSLEY.—THE SACRED CHOIR; 

A Collection of Church Music, consisting of Selections from the most distinguished 
Avthors, among whom are the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Pergolessi, 
&c., &c., with several pieces of Music by the Author; also, a Progressive Element- 
ary System of Instruction for Pupils. By Gronox Kinasury, author of the Social 
Choir, &c., &c. Fourth edition. 75 cents. . 

“ Mr. George Kingsley: Sir—We have examined the ‘Sacred Choir" enough to lead us to ap- 
precinte the work as the best publication of Sacred Music extant. It is beautifully printed and 
substantially bound, conferring credit on the publishers. We beapeak for the ‘Sa Choir’ an 
extensive circulation. O. 8. Bowopoin, 





Sincerely yours, E. — 


LIGHT IN THE DWELLING ; 
Or, A Harmony of the Four Gospels, with short and simple Remarks, adapted to 
reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections, for every day in the year. 
By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” ‘‘ Line upon Line,” etc., etc. One vol , 8vo. 
“Tbis work will be found remarkably well adapted for its purpose. It is a Commentary to 
accompany Family Devotions, and travels over the four Gospels, arranged on the basis of Towns- 
end’s Harmony, placing them in portions, one for oach morning in the year. In addition, it con- 
tains a reference to sume other portion of Scripture for evening devotions, bearing on the topic of 
the morning. The lady who is its author is most favourably known by her works for the religious 
instruction of children— The Peep of Day,’ and * Line upon Line,”—of some of which more 
than 30,000 copies have been sold in Great Britain, and which have been highly valued and use- 
ful in their American reprints. She seems to beur in mind, throughout her present work, the 
wants of the younger members of the household, and writes with great simplicity and directness, 
but without bieness. It bears the marks of sound judgment, seriousness, and kindness, and 
great occasional pungency is intermingled. The book dues not discredit the labours of eight 
ears, which the writer declares that it cost her. Its tone seoms mainly caught from the excel- 
nt commentary of Thomas Scott, of whom, however, the writer is no servile copyist. [ts prin- 
ciples are decidedly evangelical. Without the rich variety of thought, aptness of quotation, or 
felicity of phrase, that distinguish Jay's Morning and Evening Exercises, it breathes a kindred 
spirit; and whilet that may be preferred for the closet, this would seem, for the purpose of win- 
ning ‚he attention of all members of a household at family worship, to have yet higher adapta- 
tion than Jay.” 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. 


From the Fifth English edition. One elegantly-printed volume, 75 cents. 


“In this elegant volume there are forty-five sections, and one hundred and seventy-nine lyric 
poems, all short, and many of them sweet.""—New- York American. 


MAGEE.—ON ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE : 
Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacri- 
fice, and on the Principal Arguments advanced, and the Mode of Reasoning em- 
loyed, by the Opponents of those Doctrines, as held by the Established Church. 
y the late most Rev. WitLtiam MAGXE, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Two vols., 
8vo., $5,00. 
“This ie one of the ablest critical and polemical works of modern times. The profound biblical 
information on a variety of topics which the Archbishop brings forward, must endear his name 
to all lovers of Christianity.""— Orme. 


MARSHALL.—NOTES ON THE EPISCOPAL POLITY 
Of the Holy Catholic Church, with some account of the Developments of Modern. 
Religious yetems. By Tromas Witiiam Mareuatt, B. A., of the Diocese of 
Salisbury. Edited by Jonatnan M. WaınwricHt, DD. With a new and com- 
plete Index of the Subjects and of the Texts of Seripture. One vol., 12mo., $1,25. 
I. Introduction. Hi. Scripture Evidence. Ti]. Evidence of Antiquity. IV. Ad- 
mission of Adversaries. V. Development of Modern Religious Systems. 
“A more important work than this has not been issued for a long time We earnestly recom 
mend it to the attcation of every Churchman.”— Banner of the Cross. 


MAURICE.—THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST ; 
Or. Hints respectin the Principles, Constitution, and Ordinances of the Catholic 
Church. By Rev. Fr EDERICK Denison Maurice, M.A. London. One volume, 
8vo., 600 pages, $2,50. 
“On the theory of the Church of Christ, all should consult the work of Mr. Meurice, the most 
philosophical writer of the day.”—Prof. Garten Bampton Lectures, 1842. 
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MANNING.—THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Hanzr Epwarp Mannina, M.A., Archdeacon of Chichester. One 
volume, 16mo., $1,00. 

Part. I. The History and Exposition of the Doctrine of Catholic Unity. Part IL 
The Moral Design of Catholic Unity. Part III. The Doctrine of ie Unity 
applied to the Actual State of Christendom. 

“We commend it earnestly to the devout and serious perusal of all Charchmen, and pertieu- 
larly of all elerg men, as the ablest discussion we ever met with of a deeply and vitally important 
subseoct.— Caurcamen. 


MATRIMONY.—THE MANUAL OF MATRIMONY 
And Connubial Companion ; gathered together for the Safety of the Single and the 
Weal of the Wedded. Bya Bachelor. ne volume, miniature size, 31% cts. 

The first of the two Discourses comprising this little volume, is a reprint of “ Becker’s” very 
scarce pamphlet: A Wedding Ring for the Finger; or, the Salve of Divinity on the Sore of Ha 
manity, laid open in a Sermon at a Wedding.” The other is Bishop Jeremy Taylor's famous 
pair o Sermons on the “ Marriage Ring,” which are now like a new-married pair no longer 

wain, one. 


MORE.—PRACTICAL PIETY. 
By Hannan More. Two volumes, 32mo., frontispieces, 75 cents. 
Forming one of the series of the ‘“‘ Miniature Classical Library.’ 


“Practical Piety” has always been deemed the most attractive and eloquent of all Hannah 
More’s works. 


MORE.—PRIVATE DEVOTION : 
A Series of Prayers and Meditations, with an Introductory Easay on Prayer, chiefly 
from the writings of Hannan Morr. From the twenty-fifth London edition. One 
volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cents. 
Forming one of the series of the “ Miniature Classical Library.” 
Upwards of fifty thousand copies of this admirable manual have been sold in the United States. 


NEWMAN.—PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 


By Joun Henry Newman, B.D. Six volumes of the English Edition in two vol- 
umes, 8vo., $5,00. 


NEWMAN.—SERMONS BEARING ON SUBJECTS 
Of the Day. By Jounn Henry Newman, B.D. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. 
“ Asa compendium of Christian duty, these Sermons will be read by people of all denomias- 
tions; * models of style, they will be valued by writers in every department of literature.” — United 
azette, 


OGILBY.—ON LAY-BAPTISM : 


An Outline of the Argument inst the Validity of Lay-Baptism. By Jon D. 
Ocıuar, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. One vol , 12mo , 75 cts. 

“From a cursory inspection of it, we take it to be a thorough, fearless, and able discussion of 
the subject which it proposes—niming less to excite inquiry, than to satisfy by learned asd = 
genious argument inquiries already excited."—Churchman. 


OGILBY.—CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
And America. Three Lectures: I. The Church in England and America, Apo- 
tolic and Catholic; Il. The Causes of the English Reformation ; III. Its Character 
and Results. By Joun D. OcıLeyv, D.D. One vol., 16mo , 75 cts. 

I believe in one Catholic and Apestolic Church. ’— Nicene Orsed. 

“Prof. Ogilby has furnished the Church, in this little volume, with a most valuable aid. We 
think it is designed to become a text-book on the subject of which it treats.”""— Trus Cathelic. 


PALMER.—A TREATISE ON THE CHURCH 


Of Christ. Designed chiefly for the use of Students in Theology. By the Rev. 
Wırrıam PıLmeEr, M A., of Worcester College, Oxford. Edited. with Notes, by 


the Rt. Rev. W. R. Wuirrincuam, D.D., Bishop of the Prot. Epis. Church in the 
Diocese of Maryland. Two volomes, Bvo,, 85 0 a 


“The chief design of this work is to supply some answer to the assertion so freqnently mada, 
that individuals are not bound to submit to any ecclesiastical authority whatever or Mer try 
are, they must, in consistency, accept Romanism with all its claims and errors. — Preface. 
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PULPIT CYCLOPCEDIA AND MINISTER’S COMPANION ; 
containing three hundred and sixty Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons, and 
eighty-two Essays on Biblical Learning, ‘Theological Studies, and the Composition 
and Delivery of Sermons. Byehe Author of ‘‘ Sketches and Skeletons of 400 Ser- 
mons,”’ ‘“ Christian Daily Portion,’ etc. The London edition of four volumes com- 
plete in one 8vo. vol. of over 600 pages, $2,50. 

“# © © The most eminent preachers of modern times, and the best writers on homeletics, 
speak through this admirable volume, The arrangement is excellent, and the plan more exten- 
sive and comprehensive than any otber book of the kind which has appeared."—Cahristian Intel. 

“ The very best book of its class, The sketches are concise and comprehensive, the range of 
subjects is broad, the storehouse of materials ample.”—Southern Christian Advecate. 

“By the Table of Contents any topic can be selected at once, and seeds of additional thoughts 
can be found in abundance in every part of this closely-compacted volume.” — West. Christ'n Adv. 


PAGET.—TALES OF THE VILLAGE. 

By the Rev. Francis E. Pacet, M.A. Three elegant volumes, 18mo., $1,75. 
“The first series, or volume, presents a popular view of the contrast in opinions and modes of 

thought between Churchmen and Romanists; the second sets furth Church principles, as o 

tn what, in England, is termed Diwent; and the third places in contrast the character of the 

Churchman and the Infidel. At any time these volumes would be valuable, especially to the 

young.”’—New- York American. 


PEARSON.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 
By Joun Pearson, D.D., late Bishop of Chester. With an Appendix, containing 
the principal Greek and Latin Creeds. Revised and corrected by the Rev. W. S. 
Dobson, M.A., Peterhouse, Cambridge. One vol., 8vo., $2,00. 

“This admirable Exposition of the Creed, originally preached to his parishioners in the form of 
Sermons, has been long and deservedly considered among the best and most useful theological 
productions of our language. Of Pearson it was said, ‘that the very dust of his writings is gold.’ ” 


PHILIP.—YOUNG MAN’S CLOSET LIBRARY. . 
By Robert Philip. With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Albert Barnes. 12mo., §1. 


PHILIP.—LOVE OF THE SPIRIT, 


Traced in His Work: a Companion to the Experimental Guides. By Robert Philip. 
One volume, 18mo., 50 cts. 


PHILIP.—DEVOTIONAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 

Guides. By Robert Philip. With an Introductory Essay by Rev. Albert Barnes. 
Two volumes, 12mo., 81,75. Containing Guide to the Perplexed, Guide to the 
Devotional, Guide to the Thoughtful, Guide to the Doubting, Guide to the Con- 
scientious, Guide to Redemption. 


PHILIP.—LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY : 


The Marys, or Beauty of Female Holiness: The Marthas, of Varieties of Female 
Piety ; The Lydias, or Development of Female Character; The Hannabs, or Ma- 
ternal Influence of Sons. By’Robert Philip. Each volume, 18mo., 50 cents. 

“ The author of this excellent work is known to the publie as one of the most prolific writers of 


the day, and scarcely any writer in the department which be occupies has acquired so extensive 
and well-merited a popularity.— Evangelist. 


SHERLOCK THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN; 


Or, the Devont Penitent ; a Book of Devotion, containing the Whole Duty of a 
Christian in all Occasions and Necessities, fitted to the main use of a holy life. By 
R. SuerLock, D.D. With a Life of the Author, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Wilson, 
Author of ‘“ Sacra Privata,’’ &c. One elegant volume, 16mo., $1,00. 

“ Considered as a manual of private devotion, and a means of practical preparation for the 
Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, this book rs among the best, if not the best, 
ever commended to the members of our Church.” —Ckurchman. 


SPINCKES.—MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS: 


Collected from the writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, 
Dr Hickes, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckee, and other eminent old English divines. 
With 9 Preface by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. Edited by Francis E. Paget, M.A. 
One elegant volume, 16mo., $1,00. 


4 As a manual of private devotions, it will be found most valuable.”—Vew- York American. 
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SPENCER.—THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED 

In the Ways of the land the Church, in a series of Discourses delivered at 
St. James’s Church, Goshen, N. Y. By the Rev. J. A. SrEncER, M. A, late Rec- 
tor. One volume, 16mo., $1,25. ; . 

“This is a very useful volume of Sermons: respectable in style, sound in doctrine, and affec- 
tionate in tone; they are we'l ade for reading in the family circle, or piecing on the femur 
book-sbelf, © © * We think ita work of which the circulation is ikely to proascte tree 
religion and genuine piety. It is enriched with e body of excellent notes, selected from the wri- 
ings of the dead and living ornaments of the Church in England and this country.”"— True Cathel:c, 


SUTTON.—DISCE VIVERE—LEARN TO LIVE: 
Wherein is shown that the Life of Christ is and ought to be an Express Pattern for 
Imitation unto the Life of a Christian. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. 16mo., $1,00. 
“Io the ‘ Disce Vivere’ the author moulded his material, after the manner of a ia, inte 
an ‘ Imitatio Christi ;’ each chapter inculcating some duty, upon the pattern of Hum gave 
Himaelf to be the beginning and the end of all perfection." —Editor’s Preface. 
SWART.—LETTERS TO MY GODCHILD. 
By the Rev. J. W. Swart, A.M., of the Diocese of Western New-York. One vol, 
sete deriga of thas like work, ws expromed by the author inthe preface, ia, the discherzing 
“ is li author in the i iĩ : 
of ——e ohligations. We have read it with interest and pleasure, and deem it well 
to secure its end.”—Primttive Standard. 
TAYLOR.—THE SACRED ORDER AND OFFICES 
Of Epi Asserted and Maintained ; to which is added Clerus Domini, a Ds 
course on the Office Ministerial. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, D.D. One 
volume, 16mo., $1,00. 

The reprint in « portable form of this eminent divine’s masterly defence of Episcopacy, canzot 
fail of being welcomed by every Churchman. 

“The publishers have presented this jewel in = fitting casket.—N. Y. American. 


TAYLOR.— THE GOLDEN GROVE: 
A choice Manual, containing what is to be Believed, Practised, and Desired. or 
Prayed for; the Prayers being fitted for the several Days of the Week. To which 
is added, a Guide for the Penitent, or a Model drawn up for the Help of Devou 
Souls wounded with Sin. Also, Festival Hymns, &c. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. One volume, 16mo., 50 cents. 

“This littl k haps be ed the choicest of Bi Taylor 
tions, While it is designed to a ‘guide to devotion, it breathes much of the operce rit of —— 
and abounds in lessons of deep practical visdom.“ Aibany Adv. 


WILSON.—SACRA PRIVATA. 
The Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers of the Rt. Rev. T. Wilson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. First complete edition. 16mo , ornamented, $!. 
“The reprint is an honor to the American The work iwelf is, perbaps, on the whole, the 
best devotions] treatise in the language. It has never before in this country been printed en- 
tire.’—Churchman. 
I A neat miniature edition, abridged for popular use, is also published. Price 31 cents. 


WILBERFORCE.—MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS ; 
Or, The Order for Administering the Holy Communion ; conveniently arranged 
with Meditations and Prayers from old Engfish Divines: being the Eucharistica of 
Samuel Wilberforce, M.A., Archdeacon oF Surrey, (adapted to the American rer- 
vice.) 38 cents, gilt leaves 50 cents. 

“We most earnestly commend the work.” — Churchman. 


WILSON.—EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL’ 
Epistle to the Colossians ; in which the Apostle’s argument respecting the Error 
on the subject of the Mediation of Christ, prevailing at Colosse, is applied to te 
present Circumstances of our Protestant Church. By Daniel Wilson, Bishop of 
Calcutta. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. 


** This is a series of very able and exceedingly interesting Lectures, by the venerable Bisbeop of 
Calcutta, of which the direct purpose is to apply the argument of the Apostle respecting ts 
ce e subject of the Mediation of Christ at Colosse, to the present circumetances of ths 


burch. It fs a very important k, and fai : : 
all who are interested i po work, and cannot fail to be received with very marked favoar 4 
testant Eptecopal Ohu in the rogress gf re truth, and especially in the growth uf the Pre 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


I. AGRICULTURE. 
BOUISSANGAULT.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Rural Economy, in its relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology ; or, 
Chemistry applied to Agriculture. By J. B. Bouissangault. Translated, with 
Notes, etc., by George Law, Agriculturist. 12mo , over 500 pages, $1,50. 

“The work is the fruit of a long life of study and experiment, and its perusal will aid the 
farmer greatly in obtaining a practical and scientific knowledge of his profession.” — American 
Agr icuturist. 

“This is a good agricultural work. It is a farmer’s book, which he may read with profit and 
pleasure ; a bouk for his boys to study, and which, if they do study, will be sure to load them on 
step by step until they understand the science as well as the practical part of this noble profes- 
sion. It is the result of inquiries by the author extending over many years of agricultural observa- 
tions, made under the most favourable circumstances. It treats of the physical and chemical 

nomena of tion; of the cumposition of vegetables and their immediate principles; of 
rmentation ; of soils; of every thing that has been done on the subject of manare, organic and 
mineral; of rotation of crops; of live stock, their maintenance and economy ; of meteorology 
and climate, and the relations between organized beings and the atmosphere.” —Cincinnati Gaz. 


FALKNER.—THE FARMER’S MANUAL: 


A Practical Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures, founded from Experi- 
ments on various Crops, with a brief Account of the most Recent Discoveries in 
Agricultural Chemistry. By F. Falkner and the Author of “ British Husbandry.’ 
12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 


FARMER'S TREASURE, THE: 


Containing “ Falkner’s Farmer’s Manual,” and “ Smith’s Productive Farming,” 
bound together. 12mo., 75 cents. 


MARSHALL.—THE FARMER’S HAND-BOOK: | 

Being a Full and Complete Guide for the Farmer and Emigrant. Comprising—The 
Clearing of Forest and Prairie Lands ; Gardening ; Farming Generally ; Farriery j 
The Management and Treatment of Cattle ; Cookery; The Construction of Dwell- 
ings; Prevention and Cure of Disease; with copious Tables, Recipes, Hints, 
&c., &c. By Josiah T. Marshall. One volume, 12mo., illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings. Neatly bound. Price $1; paper cover, 62) cents. 

“This Mannal is the result of mach experience, observation, and research, and as such is 
confidently recommended to all Farmers and Emigrants, to whom it will teach wisdom and en- 
sure comfort.""— Evening Mirror. 

*: One of the most useful books we ever saw.”— Boston Post. 

“ Mr. Marshail’s Manual explains about fifteen hundred different subjects—and, from a close 
research of them, it seems difficult to specify what additional information a farmer can require in 
a hand-book of expdrimental and practical intelligence upon agricultural topics.”—Cin. Allas 


SMITH.—PRODUCTIVE FARMING : 
A Familiar Digest of the Moet Recent Discoveries of Liebig, Davy, Johnston, and 


other celebrated Writers on Vegetable whemistry, showi ow the results of Til- 
lage might be greatly augmented. By Joseph A. Smith. 12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 





II, ARCHITECTURE AND MEOHANICS, 
EWBANK.—HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS: 


A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines for raising 
Water, including the Steam and Fire Engines, ancient and modern ; with Observa- 
tions on various subjects connected with the Mechanic Arts; including the Pro- 
seive Devel nt of the Steam Engine. In five books. Mlustrated by nearly 
fhree hundred Engravings. By Thomas Ewbank. Second edition, with a Supple- 
ment. One handsome volume of 600 pages, $3.50. 
“This is a highly valuable production, replete with novelty and interest, and adapted to gratify 
equally the historian, the philosopher, and the mechanician ; being the result of a protracted and 
extensive research among the arcana of historical and scientific literature.’"—National Intel. 


LAFEVER.—BEAUTIES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE; 


Consisting of forty-eight Plates of Original Designs, with Plans, Elevations, and 

Sections—also a Dictionary of Technical Terms; the whole forming a complete 

Manual for the Practica] Builder. By N Lafever, Architect. Large 8vo., GEM. 
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HODGE.—THE STEAM ENGINE: 


Ita Origin and gradaal Improvement, from the time of Hero to the present dar. as 
ada to Manufactures, Locomotion. and Navigation. Illustrated with 48 Pleats 
in full detail, numerous wood-cuta, &c. By Paul R. Hodge, C.E. One volume 
folio of p'ates, and letter press in 8vo , 310,00. 

“This work should be piaced in the “ Captain’s Office’ cf every stenmer in oof country. ::! 
also with every engineer to whom is confided the control of the engine. From it they worl: /~ 
rive all the information which would enable them to comprehend the cause and efiects af er 
ordinary aceidont, and alsy thé methud promptly and successfully to repair any 1njury, eau = 
remedy any detect.” 


Kil, MEDICINE AND CHEMISTRY. 


CHAVASSE.—ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

On the Management of their Offspring, during the periods of Infancy, Childtox. 

and Youth. By Dr. Pye Henry Chavasse, Member of the Royal College of Str. 
ons, London. From the third English Edition. One volume, 18mo., of 180 paz=s 
aper 25 cents, cloth 374 cents. 

“ All that I have attempted 's, to have written useful advice, in a clear style, stripoed of +7 
technicalities, which mothers of every station may understand. * ® * I have adopted a co 
versationnl furm, as being more familiar, and as an easier method of making myself understood — 
Extract from Author's Preface. 


DE LEUZE.—PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ANIMAL 
Magnetism. By J.P. F. De Leuze. Translated by Thomas C. Hartshorn. Revi--. 
edition, with an Appendix of Notes by the Translator, and Letters from eminer: 
Physicians and others, descriptive of cases in the U. States. One vol., 12mo , $1 ır. 
“ The transintor of this work has certainly presented the profession with an uncommenliy + 
digested treatise, enhanced in value by his own notes and ghe corroborative testimony of em ce: 
physic‘ans."— Boston Med. & Surg. Journal. 


FRESENIUS.—CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

Elementary Instruction in Chemical Analysis. By Dr. C. Rhemigius Fresen:s 

With a Preface by Prof. Liebig. Edited by I. Lloyd Bullock. 12mo., cloth, €1.« 
“This Introduction to Practical Chemistry is ndmitted to be the most valuable Elementars Ir 

structor in Chemical Anniysie for scientific operatives, aud for pharmaceutical chemists,  —:: 

has ever been presented to the public." 


HALL.—THE PRINCIPLES OF DIAGNOSIS. 


By Marshall Hall, M D., F.R.S., &e. Second edition, with many improvemer, 
by Dr. John A. Sweet. One volume, 8vo., 82,00. 

“This work was published in accordance with the desire of some of the most celebrated + 
sicians of this country, who were anxious that it should be brought within the reach of all casa 
of medical men, to whose attention it offers strong claims as the best work on the subjevt.” 


LIEBIG.—FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 


And ite relation to Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture. By Justus Lietig. 
MD. Edited by John Gardner, M D. One volume, 25 cts. bound. 


“The Letters contained in this little volume embrace some of the most important pointe of ”.* 
me of Chemistry, in their application to Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Agneultur. ¢ 4 
ommerece.** . 


LEGER.—ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 


Or Psycoduanamy. By Theodore Leger, M.D ‚late Prof. of Anatomy at the Prac 
tical School, Paris. One volume, 12mo , 81,25. 

“This volume will be read with particular interest, by not only the believer in the science ht 
even the veritat aceptic. It embraces the history of the science and the rationale of ırs .n"- 
tice. Every view of the subject, its facts and theories, is presented with perfect clearness ax 
ability, and submitted to the candid judgment of the reader."—Rochester Advertiser. 


WILSON.—ON HEALTHY SKIN: 


A Fopular and Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin; with Rules for the Medi« 
omestic Treatment of Cutaneous Dise . i . : 
iluntrated rac Diseases. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. bem. 
" The author of this work is one who has had great opportunities, in his hospi ice of 
—— | himself with this subject, aod who imparts hie knowledge with cleurnans brithe be 

Gistinctly, and gives the resulta of his attendance to this subject in English, not in Latin.” — 
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IV. USEFUL ARTS. 
COOLEY.—THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: 


A CyclopaJia of Six Thousand Practical Receipts, and Collateral Information in 
the Arts, Manufactures, and Trades; including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domes- 
tic Economy, designed as a compendious Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, 
Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads of Families. By Arnold James Cooley, Practical 
Chemist. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. Forming one handsome 
volume, 8vo., of 650 pages. Price $2,25, bound. 

“It is adapted to every class of business, being a dispensatory for the chemist, a directory for 
the artisan, a guide for the merchant, and a rule fur the household in most of the affaira of do- 
mestic ecanomy.’—NV. Y. Com. Adr. 

* A work of the highest practical utility, and one which shonld be in every family.”—Courier 
& Enquirer. 

“It is a complete hand-book of practical instruetion for all the purposes of common life, both 
in business and the household—far superior to the books of receipts hitherto sold, as science and 
order are preferable to confusion.”— Evening Mirror. . 

“The Book of Useful Knowledge. From an examination of this work before us, we feel fully 
justified in saying that it is one of the most valuable publications that bas been issued fur many 
years. No economist, no family, no utilitarian, should be without it.’’—Phiad. Eng. 


PARNELL.—APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 
In Manufactures, Arts, and Domestic Economy. Edited by E. A. Parnell. Hlus- 
trated with numerous Wood ravings, and specimens of Dyed and Printed 
Cottons. Paper cover 75 cents, cloth $1,00. 

“The Editor's aim is to divest the work, as far as practicable, of all technical terms, so as to 
adapt it to the requirements of the general reader.”’ 


CRE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, + 
Manufactures, and Mines; containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice. By Apdrew Ure, M.D,FRS., &c. Illustrated with 1240 Engravings 
on wood. One thick volume of 1340 pages, bound in leather, $5,00. 


“ In every point of view, a work like the present can but be regarded as a benefit done to theo- 
etical and practical science, to commerce and industry, and an important addition to a epecies of 
iterature, the exclusive production uf the present century, and the present state of peace and civi- 
ization.”""—Atheneum. 

“Dr. Ure's Dictionary, of which the American edition is now completed, is a stupendous proof 
of persevering assiduity, combined with genius and taste. For all the benefit of individual on- 
erprise in the practical arts and manufactures, and for the enhancement of general prosperity 
shrough the extension of accurate knowledge of political economy, we bave not any work worthy 
.o be compared with this important volume. © are convinced that manufucturers, merchants, 
‚radesmen, students of natnral and experimental philosophy, inventive mechanics, men of opu- 
lence, members of legislatures, and all who desire to comprehend something of the rapidly accele- 
rating progress of those discoveries which facilitate the supply of human wants, and the augment- 
ation of social comforts with the national weal, will find this invalushle Dictionary a perennial 
source of salutary instruction and edifying enjoyment.”’—National Intelligencer. 


URE.—A SUPPLEMENT TO DR. URE’S DICTIONARY : 

Recent Improvements in Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, (being = Supplement to 

his Dictionary.) By Andrew Ore, MD. Bvo., illustrated with 200 cuts, 81,50. 
The complete Work, with Supplement, bound in two vols. Price $6,50. 





‘ V. MILITARY. 
HALLECK.—ELEMENTS OF MILITARY SCIENCE AND. 


ART; or, A Course of Instruction in Strategy, Fortification, Tactics of Battles, &c., 
embracing the Duties of Staff, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Engineers ; 
Adapted to the Use of Volunteers and Militia. By H. Wager Halleck, A.M., Lieut. 
of Engineers U. S. Army. One volume, 12mo., illustrated with numerous Di 
grams. 

There is no work similar to this in the English langunge, and no pains have been spared to make 
ft a useful book for officers of militia and volunteers, as well as ‘be general render. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARNOLD.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
Of Thomas Arnold, D D., with nine additional Essays, not included in the Englah 
collection. One volume, 8vo., $2,00. 

“This volume includes disquisitions on the ‘Charch and State,” in its existing British eombi- 
nations—on Scriptural and Secular history—and on Education, with various other subject: of 
Political Economy. It will be & suitable counterpart to the ‘Life and of Dr. 
Arnold ;’ and scholars who have been so deep! interested iu that impremive biography, wil! be 
gratified to ascertain the deliberate judgment of the Author, upon the numerous impostast themes 
which his ‘Miscellaneous Works’ so richly and clearly announce.” 


ARTHUR.—TIRED OF HOUSE-KEEPING. 
By T. 8. Arthur, author of “ Insubordination,” ete., etc. 18mo.,fromtis., 37} cts. 
Forming one of the series of ‘* Tales for the People and their Children.” 


Cowrents —I. Going to House keeping. Il. First Experiments. IIL Morning Calls. IV. Fır 
Demonstrations, V. Trouble with Servants. VI. A New One. VII. More rouble. VII. A 


True Friend. IX. Another Powerful Demonstration. X. Breaking up. XI. E r 
Boarding and Taking Boarders. XII. More Secrifices. XIII. Extracting from Evil 
XIV. Failure of the First Experimests. XV. The New Boarding-house. VL Treads 
Eamıest. XVII. Sickness. X . Another Change. XIX. Conclusion. 


COOLEY.—THE AMERICAN IN EGYPT. 
With Rambles through Arabia-Petrea and the Holy Land, during the years 1839-4. 
By James Ewing Cooley. Illustrated with numerous Steel Engravings, also Esch 
ings and Designs by Johnston. One handsome volume, 8vo., of 610 pages, $2,00. 
“No other volume extant gives the reader so true a picture of what he would be likely to = 
and meet in Egypt. No other book is more practical and plain in its picture of precisely what the 
traveller himself will meet. Other writers have one account to give of their journey om paper. ax 
another to relate in conversation. Mr. Cooley has but one story for the fire-side circle and i 
printed page.” — Brother Jonathan. 
CORBOULD.—THE HISTORY AND ADVENTURES 
Of Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk Girl. By the Rev. Richard Corbould. Brs, 
paper cover, 2 steel plates, 25 cents. 
“ A most interesting work, with an excellent mora)l."”.— Tribune. 
“ A very remarkable work, exceedingly interesting.” — Boston Courier. 
DUMAS.—MARGUERITE DE VALOIS : 
An Historical Romance. By Alexander Dumas. 8vo., paper cover, 25 cents. 
“M. Dumas is a consummate master ofhis craft. All his scenes are combined with the cevtart: 
of one familiar with the management of stage effect, costume and character. * * * We dona 
recollect any book in which the intrigues and the tragic events which darken like a cleat ts 
Louvre, are so forcibly and so pictorially represented.""— Londen Atheneum. 


ELLIS.—THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; 
Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. One vol., 12mo., 0 ct. 


ELLIS.—THE MOTHERS OF’ ENGLAND; 
Their Influence and Responsibility. By Mrs. Ellis. One vol., 12mo., 50 cents. 


ELLIS.—THE MINISTER’S FAMILY ; | 
Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One volume. 
18mo. 37% cents. 

ELLIS.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS ; 

Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One volume, 
18mo., 37% cents. 

ELLIS.—DANGERS OF DINING OUT; 

Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo., 37) cs. 
ELLIS.—SOMERVILLE HALL; 

Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo., 37} cs 


nat he above four volumes form a portion of series of “Tales for the People ax 


“To wish . 
human apecicn” Bask Cae books as these, is to dosire the moral and physical welfare of us 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Conrinvep. ; 


EMBURY.—NATURE’S GEMS; OR, AMERICAN FLOW. 


ERS, in their Native Haunts. By Emma C. Embury. With twenty plates of 
Plants carefully coloured after Nature, and landscape views of their localities, from 
drawings taken on the spot, by E. W. Whitefield. One imperial octavo volume 
printed on the finest paper, elegantly bound. Price 9600. 

“ This beautiful work is suitable as a ‘ Gift-Book’ for all seasons of the year. The literary 
plan of the book differs entirely from that of any other work on a similar subject, which has yet 
appeared. Each plate has its botanical and local description, though the chief part of the volume 
is com of original tales and poetry, illustrative of the sentiments of the flowers, or assuciated 
with ndscape.’*e 
FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE NAVY: 

Comprising a General History of the American Marine, and particular accounts of 
all the most celebrated Naval Battles, from the Declaration of Independence to the 
present time, compiled from the best authorities. By John Frost, L.L. D. With 
an Appendix, containing Naval Songs, Anecdotes, &c. Embellished with nume- 
rous original Engravings, and Portraits of distinguished Naval Commanders. 
volume, 12mo., $1,00. 

“This is the only popular, and yet authentic, single view which we have of the naval exploits 
of our country, arranged with good taste and set forth in good language.""— U. 8. Gazette. 

“ This volume is dedicated to the Sec of the Navy, and is altogether a very faithful and 
aviractive historical record. It deserves, will doubtleds have, a very extended circulation.”"— 


igencer. 
FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE ARMY: 

Comprising a General Military History of the United States, from the period of the 
Revolution to the present time, with particular accounts of all the most celebrated 
Battles, compiled from the best authorities. By John Frost, L.L. D. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings and Portraits of distinguished Commanders. One vol- 
ume, o., $1,25. 

“This work gi lote history of mili tions, and thei and effec’s, fi 
the opening of the Revolution to the close of the last war, with graphic descriptions of the cele- 
brated battles and characters of the leading tals. The importance of popular works of the 
class to which this and the ‘ Book of the Navy’ belong, must be obvious to all who recognize 
the value of national recollections in preserving a true national spirit.” 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE COLONIES : 


Comprising a History of the Colonies composing the United States ; from the dis- 
covery in the 10th Century to the Commencement of the Revolutionary War. Com- 
piled from the best authorities. By John Frost, L.L. D. 12mo., illustrated, $1,00. 

“ This volume may be considered as a soquel to the ‘ Book of the Army,’ and the ‘ Book of tho 
Navy,’ by the same author. As the former works present a view of the Naval and Military his- 
tory of the country from the Declaration of Independence to the present time, and the Book of 
the Colonies gives a general history from the earliest times to the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary War, we have thus a view of the main current of history through the whole period of our 
colonial and national existence; while each of the volumes is a distinct work, having its proper 
subject and unıty.” 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE INDIANS 
Of North America. Their Manners, Customa, and Present State. Compiled from 
the moet recent authorities. By John Frost, L.L. D. 12mo., illustrated, 81,00. 
“A useful aod acceptable volume, to all who desire authentic information respecting Indian 
life, with numerous pictorial sketches. The writer enters minutely into the domestic and social 
habits of the Indian tribes, and gives a graphic description of the hunting grounds and the wild 
ecimale of the chase. Altogether, he has compiled a meritorious text-book of Indian history.” — 
Com. Advertiser. 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF GOOD EXAMPLES: 
Drawn from Authentic History and Biography. Designed to Illustrate the bene- 
ficial Effects of Virtuous Conduct. By John Frost, L.L. D. 12mo., illustrated, $1. 


In proposing historical examples to the young, the author of this work hopes to incite them to 
the study and practice of thoes active duties and virtuous habits which form the bes's, not lees of 
success in life aod private happinese, than of distinction and honor among men. 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS MECHANICS 
Of Europe and America. Translated from the French of Edward Foncaud. Edite* 
by John Frost, LL.D. 12mo, iluntratel; 91,00. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Cosxriczep. 


FOSTER.—BIOG., LIT. AND PHILO. ESSAYS, 
Contributed to the Eclectic Review. By John Foster, author of “ Essays on De- 
cision of Human Character,” etc. One volume, 12mo., §1,25. 


“ These contributions well deserve to class with those of Macauley, Jeffrey, and Si Sans 
in the Edinburgh Review.”—London Patriot. » Searey, Sidney 


FREMONT.—OREGON AND CALIFORNIA EXPEDITION. 
Narrative of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in the year 1842,11] 
to Oregon and North California in the years 1843-4. Br Brevet Cape J. C. Fremu:.:. 
Reprinted from the official report ordered to be published by United Sa:rs 
Senate. One volume, 8vo., paper cover, 25 cts.; or printed on thick paper, bund, 
63 cents. . 

-“ Capt. Fremont is not only one of the most courageous and intelligent travellers ef the dns, 
but onc uf the most graphic and admirable writers of the country ; aod bis work hus bee: ı : - 
versally and justly welcomed as deeply interesting, and containing an immense amount of o.+a 
ioforınation not elsewhere accessibie."’ 


GILFILLAN.—MODERN LITERATURE AND LITERARY 


MEN: Sketches of Modern Literature and Eminent Literary Men. (Being a Ge!- 
lery of Literary Portraits.) By George Gilfillan. One volume, 12mo , cloth, $1.25; 
or in two parts, paper cover, §1,00. 


Contents.—Lord Jeffrey, William Godwin, William Hazlitt, Robert Hall. Pens 
B. Shelley, Dr. Chalmers, Thomas Carlyle, Thomas D. Quincey. John Foster. P:- 
fessor Wilson, Edward Irving, and the Preachers of the Day: Walter Savage Lz:- 
dor, Thomas Campbell, Lord Brougham, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Ralph Wa:u> 
Emerson, William Wordsworth, Robert Pollock, Charles Lamb, Allen Cannirz- 
ham; and the Rural Poets, Ebenezer Elliott, John Keats, Thomas Babington Ms- 
cauley, ‘Thomas Aird, Robert Southey, Juhn Gibson Lockhart. 

“Though the name of the author of this work is not familiar to us, his book is one which car- 
not fail to be read with a keen and general relish."—Cour. & Eng. 


GRANT.—MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY, 
With Sketches of the Scenery and Manners in America, as they existed pre vion-: 
the Revolution By Mrs. Grant, (of Laggaw.) 12mo ‚paper cover 50 cts , cloth x. 


“This is a fascinating book in every aspect: the subjects, the manner, the graphic dear. 
and the tasteful reminiscences. Mrs. Grant obtained great merited esteem from the peonie «: = 
last generation for this memorial of her American juvenile days ; and the present race, wh, hare 
not perused her vivid and truthful sketches, will be delighted with comparing the rear = -f 
New-York life, a bundred yenrs ngo, with its present changed exhibitions. Every Are-~9 
lady should read Mrs. Grant's Memoirs; and the gentlemen also can learo some noble lewons L.= 
the matrons of 1775."—Com. Adv. 


GOLDSMITH.—PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated with upwards of 19 
engravings on wood. One beautiful volume, octavo, of 300 pages, $1,25 ; the sa-a 
12mo., 75 cents ; miniature size 37% cents. 


“We love to turn back over these rich old classics of our own language, and rejovenste « +. 
selves by the never-fuiling nssociations which a reperusal always calle up. t any one ww hs 
not read this immortal tile for tifteen or twenty yenry, try the experiment. and we will warn: t 
that he rises up from the task—the pleasure, we should have snid—a happier and a bete m -. 
In the good old! Vicar of Wakefield, all is pure gold, without dross or alloy of any kind. T > 
much we have said to opr Inst generation readers. This edition of the work, however, we t+. 
it, was got up for the benefit of the rising generation, and we really envy our young frien: t» 
pleasure which is befure such of them as will read it for the first time. —Sarannak Repaku:ı 


HOBSON.—MY UNCLE HOBSON AND I; 


Or Slashes at Life with a Free Broad-axe, by Pascal Jones. 12mo. 
50 cents, cloth 75 cents. y » paper cover 


“ This is a queer title fur a book, but if is not more sn than the book itself. The interest ft 
story is well sustained, and the book abounds with capital hits and satires on matters and —* 
in general, It is, on the whole, a very clever and amusing performance. All who believe i: : 
pbllosopby of * laughing and growing fat,’ should read these ‘ slashes.’ "— Cincinnati Deily ii 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Continvep. 


KIP.—THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME, 
By the Rev. William Ingraham Kip, M.A. 12mo., $1,00. 
“This is the title of a very interesting volume, containing a most attractive and instructive 
ieture of the Eternal City. It is written in a style of t beauty and eloquence, and cannot 
Fi to be widely read with pleasure and profit. It cumbines, in a remarkable degree, the fresh- 
ness and vigour of personal observation with the polished elegance and refined taste of classical 
scholarship.""—-Cour. & Eng. 


LETTER-WRITER. 


The Useful Letter-Writer, comprising a succinct Treatise on the Epistolary Art, 
and Forms of Letters for all ordinary Occasions of Life. Compiled from the best 
authorities. Frontispiece, 32mo., gilt leaves, 33 cents. 

Forming one of the series of ““ Miniature Classical Library.” 


LOVER.—HANDY ANDY: 
A Tale of Irish Life. By Samuel Lover. [Illustrated with twenty-three characta- 
ristic steel Engravings. One volume, 8vo., cloth $1,25, $1,00. Cheap 
edition, two Plates, paper, 50 cents. 

“This boy Handy will be the death of us. What is the police force about, to allow the utter- 
ing of a publication that has already brought us to the brink of apoplexy fifty times ?"’— Sport. Rev. 


LOVER, L. 8. D.—TREASURE TROVE: 

A Tale. By Samuel Lover. 8vo., two steel Engravings, paper cover, 25 cents. 
“This is a capital thing. The gay and the grave, the ‘lively and severe,’ are united with o 

skilful hand, and there is a latent tone of sound morality running through ‘L. 8. D.’ which will 

give a lasting value to its pages. — Com. Adv. 


MANZONI.—THE BETROTHED. 


I Promessi Sposi; The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. A new translation. 
Two volumes, 12mo., paper cover, $1,00; cloth, $1,50. 

“We are delighted to meet with this master-piece of modern fiction, in a form which may ren- 
der it accessible to the English reading public. The Italians consider ‘The Betrothed’ the first 
fiction of the age. holding some affinity to the school of Sir Walter Scott, but surpassing his 
works in power and depth, as we confess it certainly does in moral design. ‘The Betrothed' is 
well translated, and very handsomely got up; so as to be entitled, by its dress, to appear in the 
most retined eirclea, and by its intrinsic qualities to charm and instruct every class of readers.” — 
Tait's Magazine. 
MAXWELL.—FORTUNES OF HECTOR O’HALLORAN, 
And his man Mark Antony O’Toole. By W. H. Maxwell. One vol., 8vo., two 
plates, paper, 50 cents; twenty-four plates, boards, 81,00, cloth $1,25. 

“It is one of the best of all the Irish stories—full of spirit, fun, drollery, and wit.”—Cour. & Eng. 


PURE GOLD.FROM THE RIVERS OF WISDOM : 
A Collection of Short Extracts from the most Eminent writers—Bishop Hall, 
Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Hooker, Bacon, Leighton, Addison, Wilberforce, Johnson, 
Young, Southey, Lady Montague, Hannah More, etc. One volume, 32mo., fron- 
tispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cents. . 

Forming one of the series of “‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 


REID.—A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all words authorized 
by eminent writers; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of English 

ords, and an Accented List of Greek. Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By 
Alexander Reid, A.M., Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. With a Critical 
Preface by Henry Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the University of Pennsylvania. One 
vol., 12mo., of near 600 pages, well bound in leather, 81,00. 


SURRENNE.—PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


The Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
Part I. French and English. Part II. English and French. B Cabriel Surrenne, 
F.A. SE One vol., 12mo., near 900 pages, strongly bound. Price $1,50. 
This new Pronouncing French Dictionary will be found to be the most complete that has yet 
appeared. It is admirably adapted for the purpose of education, as well as reference for the 
b scholar. Although convenient sized, and suid at a low price, it contains every word in 
use in the language. 
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MISC ELLANEOUS—Conrrnvep. 


STEWART.—ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 


Stable Economy: a Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to St- 
bling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. By John Stewart, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon. ith Notes and Additions, adapting it to American Food and Cli- 
mate, by A. B. Alien. 12mo., illustrated with 23 Engravings, $1,00. 

“No one should build a stable or own a horse without consulting the excellent directioes for 
stabling and using the horse, in this book of Stewart's. It is an invaluable vede mecum far all 
who have the luxury of a stable.” — Eve. Mirer. 

“The most valuable and comprehensive manual now published, and should be in the hands of 
all who keep horses.”—Newark Daily Adv. 


SOUTHGATE.—VISIT TO THE SYRIAN CHURCH. 
Narrative of a Visit to the Syrian [Jacobite] Church of Mesopotamia ; with Sute- 
ments and Reflections upon the Present State of Christianity in Turkey, and the 
Character and Prospects of the Eastern Churches. By the Rt. Rev. Horatio South- 
gate, D.D. One volume, 12mo., with a Map, $1,00. 

“This volume is uf more than ordinury interest, to all who would look inte a book of travels 
through the most interesting portion of th world, written by a man well —— shart 

ing, an nt, to w saw. To istian, to tan Chra- 

tian, andı none the lees the Chine of other denominations, this volume will han: while 
it will > muosived with scarcely less interest by the scholar and the man of general reading.” — 
Cour. nq. 


SOUTHEY.—LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By Robert Southey. One volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 

“Mr. Southey, in this narration, exhibits the reign of Charles I. and the Protectorate of Otiver 
Cromwell. It is a concise, but vivid sketch; and comprehends, in addition to the biographical 
portraiture of Cromwell himself, a condensed historical detail of those times ; with notices of the 
various parties and proceedings of that apirit-stirring age.” 

“We can cordially recommend this volume.’’— Tri 


ne. 
SEWELL.—GERTRUDE: A TALE. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.A. 12mo., cloth 75 ets., paper cover 50 ets. 
“The Author of this elegant narrative has unfolded a profound acquaintance with the hamas 
heart ; and has successfully adapted her know! to the illustration of the various principien d 
female conduct, as developed in ordinary life. e know of but few books of this class which 
are more worthy of attentive perusal by young women, than Gertrude.”—Cour. & 


WOMAN’S WORTH : 


Or, Hints to Raise the Female Character. First American from the last Engiish 
edition, with a Recommendatory Notice. By EmiLr MarsauLt. 18mo., 3 cts. 


“The sentiments and principles enforced in this book may be safely commended to the aftea- 
tion of women of all ranks.”— London Atlas 


WORLD, THE, IN A POCKET-BOOK. 


Or Universal Popular Statistics, embracing a condensed account of the Commerce, 
Agriculture, Government, History, dec. of every Nation on the Globe ; with nume- 
rous Statistical Tables. 18mo., 50 cts. 

This valuable litt!e volume forms a complete reference book of statistical information, ia a 
portable form. 


WARREN.—LAW STUDIES : 


A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies and to every Department of 
the Legal Profession, Civil, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical; with an Account of the 
State of Law in Ireland and Scotland, and occasional Illustrations from American 
Law. By Samuel Warren, F.R S., Autthor of “ Ten Thousand a Year,” etc. 
Revised, with an American Introduction and appendix, by Thomas W. Clerke, 
Counsellor at Law. One vol., 8vo., 675 pages, $3,50. 

The London copy of the present enlarged edition of Mr. Warren’s work was submitted by tie 
publishers to the judgment of the Hon. Ex-Chancellor Kent, whose opinion on it is thas beefy 
expressed: “ It is an admirable work, and one which I can fully commend.” 


ZSCHOKKE.—INCIDENTS OF SOCIAL LIFE 


Amid the Euro Alps. T .H. 
Louls Strack. Fimo. S100. ranslated from the German of J. H. Zechokke, by 
ENTS.—I. Fool of the 19th Century; II. Florian, th iti ; 
Marble and Conrad ; IV. Hortenaia: Asloop and Awake. Fociuve of Jura; 
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JUVENILE. 


BURDETT.—NEVER TOO LATE: 
An American Domestic Tale. By Charles Burdett. 18mo., 88 cents. . 
ofS, Forming a portion of the second series of “ Tales for the People and their 
ren.’ 
The story is a simple, unadorned narrative, drawn mainly from real life. The author's aim has 
been to resider it altke intelligible and interesting to all. 


BURDETT.—CHANCES AND CHANGES; 
Or, Life as it is, Illustrated in the History of a Straw Hat. By Charles Burdett. 


18mo., 33 cents. 
c iO, Forming a portion of the second series of “Tales for the People and their 





This little volume, foonded on aetual occurrences, is purely a domestic story, interesting as 
gach, and inculcating good practical lessons of morality. . 
BLOSSOMS (THE) OF MORALITY : 
Intended for the Amusement and Instruction of Young People. Illustrated with 23 
original designs by Darley. 18mo., 50 cents. 

The tales and sketches in this little volume will be found appreciable by the young Intellect, 
and of an interest which will seoure their attention. 


BACHE.—CLARA’S AMUSEMENTS. 

By Mrs. Anna Bache. Hiustrated with numerous Engravings. Square 16mo., 50 cts. 
This volume is admirably adapted to convey information and recreation to children. The 

fdicidents and most of the conversations being from actaal life. 


BARWELL.—LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARN. 
ERS, in Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Illustrated with many Cuts. 
Square, 16mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

. of spoceh nad by ohildveos ae the hon nd to lead the young mind 20 a Encolodge of fects, 


BOONE.—ADVENTURES OF DANIEL BOONE, 
The Kentucky Rifleman. By the author of“ Uncle Philip’s Conversations.” One 
volume, 18mo., 374 cents. 
(c9= Forming one of the series of “ A Library for my Young Countrymen.” 
“Jt is an excellent narrative, written in a plain, familiar style, and sets forth the character and 
wild adventures of the hero of the Kentucky wilderness in a very attractive light. The boys will 
all be in an agony to read R.”— Com. Adv. ° 


BOYS’ MANUAL. ° 

Comprisi a Summary View of the Studies, Accomplishments, and Principles of 

Con net, be at suited or promoting Respectability and Success in Life. One vol, 
0., . 


COTTON.— ELIZABETH; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBE- 
RIA. By Madame Cotton. Miniature size, 31} cents. 
Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library.” 
The extensive popularity of this little tale is well known. 


COPLEY.—EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 


By Mrs. Copley. With a frontispiece. One volume, 18mo., 874 cents. 

A continuation of the little library of popular works for ‘the People and their Children.’ Ite 
design is, by giving the boarding schoo! history of a young girl, whose early education had been 
con ucted on Christina principle , * 7. the pre-eminent value of those principles in mouldi 
and adoming cha , and en their possessor successfully to meet the temptations 
trials of life. It is attractively written and fall of interest.”°—Com. ‘ade. mia 


CAMERON.—THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER: 
A Tale of Humble Life. By Mrs. Cameron, author of “Emma and her Nurse,” 
“The Two Mothers,”’ ete., ete. One vol., 18mo., frontispiece, 374 cents. 

“We welcome, in this little volume, a valuable addition to the excellent series of “ Tales for 


the P and their Children.” The ane 
the People en story conveys high moral truths, in a most attractive form. 
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JUV ENILE—Coxrinvep. 


CHILD’S DELIGHT ; 
A Gift for the Young. Edited by a Lady. One volume small 4to. Embellished 
with six steel Engravings, coloured in the most attractive style. 

“ We cordially recommend the volume to our juvenile friends." — U. S. Gazette. 


BOB, THE SQUIRREL. 
The Travels and Extraordi Adventures of Bob, the Squirrel. Ilustrated with 
twelve handsomely-coloured Plates. Square 16mo. 


CHILD’S FAVORITE : 
A Present for the Young. Edited by a Lady. Illust. with 12 col’d plates, l6mo. 


DE FOE.—PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. With a Me- 
moir of the Author, and an Eesay on his Writings, with apwards of 300 spirited En- 
gravings, by the celebrated French artist, Grandville. One elegant volume, 8vo., 
of 500 pages, $1,75. 


“The Messrs. Appleton & Co., New-York, have just published a beautiful edition of ‘The 
Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.’ Not the miserable abridgment generally circalsted, 
but De Foe's genuine work, Robinson Crasce in full and at len story which never palls upon 
the reader, and never can lose its popularity while the English language endares.”— Pennsyir. 


EDGEWORTH.—MORAL TALES. 

Maria Ed . Hlustra ith original designs, . Three vole, 

price 374 cents. Noch, or three vale bound in one, price 75 ey 
Cowrenrs.—Part I. Forester; the Prussian Vase. II. The Good Aunt, Mademoiselie Panache. 

III. Angelia, or L’Ame Inconnue; The Good French Governess ; The Knapsack. 

EDGEWORTH.—POPULAR TALES. 

By Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated with designs by Croome. One volume, 1&me. 
Contents.—I. Mured the Unlucky. II. The Manufacturer. III. The Contrast. IV. The 

Grateful Negro. V. To-morrow. - 

EDGEWORTH.—STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

By Maria Edgeworth. One volume, 18mo., with illustrations. 


Conrents.—Waste not, Want not; or, Two Strings to your Bow. II. The Bracelets; en 
Amiability and Industry Rewarded. IIT. ‘Lazy Lawrence ; or, Industry and Idlenees Contzusted- 


Qc Either of the three above Tales can be had separately bound. 


GEORGE’S JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF HAPPINESS. 


Translated from the French. Beautifully illustrated with sixteen coloured Engrav- 
ings. Square 16mo. 


GUIZOT.—THE YOUNG STUDENT ; 

Or, Ralph and Victor. By Madame Guizot. From the French, by Samuel Jack- 
son. One vol., of 500 pages, with illustrations. 75 cents, or, in three vols., 81,12. 
Gq Forming a portion of series of “ Tales for the People and their Children.” 

“ This volume of biographical incidents is a striking picture of juvenils life. To all that num- 
berless class of youth who are passing through their litc-ary education, whether in boardire- 
schools or academies, in the collegiate course, or the preparatory studies connected with them, we 
know nothing more precisely fitted to meliorate their character, and direct their course, subori:- 


nate to the higher authority of Christian ethics, than this excellent delineation of * The Yourg 
Student,’ by me Gaizot.”—Cour. & Eng. 


HUDSON.—THE ADVENTURES OF HENRY HUDSON. 
«By the author of “ Uncle Philip’s Conversations.” Frontisp., 18mo., cloth, 374 cts. 
fice Forming one of the series of “ A Library for my Young Countrymen.” 


“This little volume furnishes us, from authentic sources, the most important facts in this cel 
brated adventurer’ life, and in a style that possesses more than ordinary interest."— Eve. Pest. 


HOLIDAY TALES : 


Consisting of pleasi : 
With numerous ilusteauons, STi coma.” 0 YOUN One volume, square 16mo., 


“ This isa Most capital little book. The stori . . 
that too in an exceedingly attractive st yle.""-—-Spectator, evidently written by an able hand, and 
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JUVENILE—Conrtinvzp. 


HOWITT.—THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE-BOOK. 
Commonly called “ Otto Speckter’s Fable-Book.’”? Translated from the German, 
by Mary Howitt. Illustrated with 100 Engravings on wood. Square 12mo., jn or- 
namental binding, $1,00. 

A celebrated German Review says, “ Of this production, which makes itself an epoch in the 
world of children, it is superfluous to speak. The Fable-Book is throaghout all Germany in the 
hands of parents ts and and will always be new, because every year fresh children are born.”’ 


HOWITT.—MY OWN STORY ; 

Or, The Autobiography of a Child. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cts. 
HOWITT.—MY. UNCLE, THE CLOCK-MAKER : 

A Tale, by Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 

HOWITT.—THE TWO APPRENTICES : 

A Tale for Youth. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 
HOWITT.—LOVE AND MONEY: 

An Every-Day Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gfit, 88 cents. 
HOWITT.—LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE; 

Or, How Poor People Live. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 
HOWITT.—SOWING AND REAPING; 

Or, What will Come of It. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 
HOWITT.—ALICE FRANKLIN ; 

A Sequel to Sowing and Reaping: a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 
cloth gillt, 38 cents. 

HOWITT.—WORK AND WAGES ; 

Or, Life in Service: a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo.,two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 ots. 
HOWITT.—STRIVE AND ‘THRIVE : , 

A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 1Smo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 
HOWITT.—WHO SHALL BE GREATEST : 

A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, eloth gilt, 38 cents. 
HOWITT.—WHICH IS THE WISER; 

Or, People Abroad: a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 
HOWITT.—HOPE ON, HOPE EVER; 


Rum; hood of Felix Law: a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 
o t, 38 cents. 

HOWITT.—NO SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE: 

A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo.,two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 


X2 The above thirteen volumes form a portion of the series published under 
the general title of ‘‘ Tales for the People and their Children. ” 





“The stories of Mary Howitt, Herriet Martineau, Mrs. ‚and Mrs, Elis, whieh form e 
part of ° Tales for the People and their Children,’ will be und valaable too to juvenile 
rature; at the same time, they may be read with prot cod lessons 

inculcate, and by all other readers for the literary excellence Prdisplay.” een 


JERRAM.—THE CHILD’S OWN STORY BOOK; 
Or, Tales and Dial for the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerram, (late Jane Elizabeth 
Holmes. ) MTius with numerous Engravings. 50 cents. 


“There are seventy stories in this volame. They are admirably adapted for the counties -. 


youth for whose edification they are narrated.” —Boston Gazette 


J OHNSON. _ THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 

A I Johnson, ‚LL. D. 
rince —ã ats 0. By Samuel jo S2m0., ‚gilt leaves, 39 ote. 
— — — _ ie — almost every sentence of it may, 
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JUV ENILE—Conrinvep. 


LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 
By a Lady. Embellished with ten spirited Plates. Square, I6mo., 63 cents. 


The author's design in writing this little volume was no less to instruct and improve, then to 
amuse young children. ° 


LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND; . 
Or, Intellectual Mirror. Being an elegant Collection of the most delightfol litle 
Stories and interesting Tales ; chiefly translated from that much admired work, 


L’Ami des Enfans. Illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. From the twentieth 
London edition. One volume, 18mo., 50 cents. 


& Forming one of the series of “ Tales for the People and their Children.” 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
Written for Young People, by Capt. Marryat. Two vols., 18mo., frontisp , 75 cta. 
Qc Forming a portion of the series of ‘‘ Tales for the People and their Chi ” 


“Nothing can be conceived more like the career of a family of settlers than that recorded bere. 
Scenery, incidents and characters are all drawn from nature ; every thing is as real as in * Robis- 
son Crusoe.’ All the descriptions are marvellously true and life-like.”—Cour. & Eng. 


MARRYAT.—THE MISSION, OR SCENES IN AFRICA. 
. Written for Young People, by Capt. Marryet. Two vols., 18mo., frontisp., 75 cts. 
Op Forming a porfion of the series of “‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 


“Capt. Marryat's ‘Settlers in Canada’ was a most charming little work, and we find thes 
‘Scenes in Africa,’ constructed on the same model, no less delightful. They happily combine 
interesting adventure, moral instruction, and valuable information, and afford far more agreceiie 
reading than works of fiction.”’—Protestant Churchman. 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; 
Or, The Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young Persons, by Capt. Marryat. 
Complete in three vols., 18mo., with frontispiece, cloth gilt, $1,12. 
{<j- Forming a portion of the series of ‘‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 
“It isthe modern Crusoe, and is entitled to take rank with that charming romance.”— Com. -f¢r. 


MARTINEAU—THE CROFTON BOYS: 
A Tale for Youth, by Harriet Martineau. 18mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 
Qc Forming one of the series of “‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 


“ It abounds in interest, and is told with the characteristic ability and spirit of the distinguished 
author.”’— Eve. Post. 


MARTINEAU—THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE: 
A Tale of the French Revolution. By Harriet Martineau. One volume, 1&mo., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 

orming one of the series of ‘‘‘Tales for the People and their Children.” 


“Here, ina style even more familiar than Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, wo have a graphic 
epitome of many facts connected with the days of the ‘ Revolution.’ ''—Cour.& Eng. 


MORE.—DOMESTIC TALES 
And Allegories, illustrating Human Life. By Hannah More. One vol., 18mo., 38 ctx. 


Coxtents.—l. Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. II. Mr. Fantom the Philosopher. TU. Two 
* Shosmakers. IV. Giles the Poacher. V. Servant turned Soldier. VI. General Jail Delivers. 


MORE.—RURAL TALES. 
By Hannah More. One volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 


Conrents.—I. Parley the Porter. II. All for the Best. III. Two Wealthy Farmers, IV. Tcw 
White. V. Pilgrims. VI. Valley of Tears, 
IF Forming a portion of the series of “ Tales for the People and their Children.” 


These two volumes comprise that portion of Hannah More's Repository Tales which are adeptsd 
to general usefulness in this country. 


PRATT.—DAWNINGS OF GENIUS ; 
Or, the Early Lives of some Eminent Persons of the last Century. By Anne Prat 
One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 
Cont Forming one of the series of “ A Library for my Young Countrymen.”* 
ONTENTS.—Sir Humphrey Davy; Rev. ; ier ; 
tolds ; Lindiey Murray; Sir James Mackintosh; Dr. Adam bierke. Covier; Bir Joekee Err 
23. j 
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JUV ENILE—Conrinvzp. 


PUSS IN BOOTS: 
A pure Translation in Prose, from the original German. Ulustrated with several 
original Designs, suitable for the tastes of the Young or Old, by the celebrated artist, 
Otto Speckter. One vol., square 12mo., cloth gilt. 


SAINT PIERRE.—PAUL AND VIRGINIA : 


A Tale, by J. B. H. de Saint Pierre. One volume, 32mo., frontisp., cloth gilt, 31 cts. 
X47 Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library.” 
The translation of this interesting and affecting little tale was made by the celebrated Helen 
Maria Williams, at Paris, amidst the horrors of Robespierre’s tyranny. 


SANDHAM.—THE TWIN SISTERS : 
A Tale for Youth. By Mrs. Sandham. From the twentieth London edition. One 
volume, [8mo., frontispiece, cloth gilt, 38 cts. 
34> Forming a portion of the series of “Tales for the People and their Children.” 

“The moral is excellent throughout. Its merit renders it a pleasant book for even grown-up 
ebildren.’'— Boston Post. 
SMITH.—ADVENTURES OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH, 
The Founder of the Colony of Virginia. By the author of Uncle Philip’s Conver- 
sations. One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 

Ir Forming one of the series of “ Library for my Young Countrymen.” 

It will be read by youth with all the interest of a novel, and certainly with much more profit. 
SHERWOOD.—DUTY IS SAFETY ; 
Or, Troublesome Tom. By Mrs. Sherwood. One vol., small 4to., illustrated, 25 cts. 


SHERWOOD.—THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. 
By Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, small 4to., wood-cuts, cloth, 25 cents. 


SHERWOOD.—JACK THE SAILOR-BOY. 
By Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, small 4to., wood-cuts, cloth, 25 cents. 


SHERWOOD.—CLEVER STORIES FOR BOYS 
And Girls. By Mrs, Sherwood. One volume, square 16mo., illustrated, 50 cts. 


97" This volume comprises the above three separate works. 
“ Mrs. Sherwood’s stories carry with them always such an excellent moral, that no child can 


read them without becoming better. ’— Pkhilad. Eng. 
TAYLOR.—RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 


By the author of “ Original Poems.”’ Finely illustrated, square 16mo., 50 cts. 
This volume has been fur many years a great favorite with the young. 





[0 
VERY LITTLE TALES, 
For Very Little Children, in single Syllables of three and four Letters—first series. 
One volume, square 18mo., numerous illustrations, cloth, 38 cts. 

SeconD SERIES, in single Syllables of four and five Letters. One vol., square, 
18mo , numerous illustrations—to match first series—33 cents. 


WRIGHT.—OCEAN WORK, ANCIENT AND MODERN; 
Or, Evenings on Sea and Land. By J. Hall Wright, author of “ Breakfast-Table 
Science.” 18mo , 38 cents. 
7 Forming a portion of the second series of “ Tales fur the People and their Children.” 

WORLD (THE) BEFORE YOU; 
Or, The Log-Cabin. By the author of “ Three Experiments of Living,” ‘“ The 
Huguenots in France and America,” etc. One volume, 18mo., 50 cents. 

It is truly what the writer intended it should be: * A Guide to Usefulness and Happiness.” 


YOUTH’S BOOK OF NATURE; 
Or, The Four Seasons Mlustrated, being Familiar Descriptions of Natural History, - 
made during Walks in the Country. By Rev. H. B. Drarrr. Illustrated with 
upwards of 50 wood Engravings. One vol , square 16mo , 75 cents. 

* One of the most faultless volumes for the young that has ever been issued.’— Chr. Reflector. 
ZSCHOKKE.—THE GOLDMAKER’S VILLAGE. 


Translated from the Gennan of H. Zschokke, 18mo., 38 cents. 
er Forming e ion of the second series of ‘Tales for the People and their Children,” 
‘t As a writer of tales, no author pleases us so well as Zschokke. T ere is about his stories a 
naturalness of incident and character that charms us beyond measure.”’— Tribune. 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ARNOLD.—A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 
And Practical Grammar. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and 
Corrected, by J. A. Spencer, A.-M. One volume, 12mo., neatly bound, 75 cents. 
&2 If preferred, the First Latin Book, or the Second Latin and Grammar, 
can be had separately. Price 50 cents each. . 
The chief object of this work (which is founded on the priuciples of imitation and frequent 
repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first dey of his beginning his accidence. 


ARNOLD.—LATIN PROSE COMPOSIFION : 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A-M. 

Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One volume, 12mo., neatly 
This work is also founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. It is at cace 

a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise ; and considerable attention has been paid to the 

subject of Synonymes. 


ARNOLD.—A FIRST AND SECOND GREEK BOOK ; 
With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and 
Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. 12mo. 


ARNOLD.—GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION : 
A Practical introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.-M. 
Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A-M. One volume, 12mo. 


This work cousiste of a Greek Syntax, foanded on Buttmann’s, and Easy Sentences translated 
into Greck, after given Examples, and with given Words. 


ARNOLD.—A GREEK READING BOOK; 


Including a Complete Treatise on the Greek Particles. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. 
Revised by J. A. Spencer, A-M. One volume, 12mo. 


ARNOLD.—CORNELIUS NEPOS; 

With Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chap- 
ter. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised, with Additional Notes, by Prof. John- 
son, Professor of the Latin Language in the University of the City of New-York. 
One neat volume, 12mo. 


“ ARNOLD'S GREEK and Latin Szains.—The publication of this valuable collection of clas 
sical schoo] books may be regarded as the presage of better Lhings in respect to the mode of tesch- 
ing and acquiring languages. Heretofore boys have been condemned to the drud of gomg 
over Latin and Greek Grammar without the remotest conception of the value of w they were 
learning, and every day becoming more and more disgusted with the dry and unmeaning task : 
but now, by Mr. Arnold's admirable method—aubstantially the same witb that of Ollendorff- the 
moment they take up the study of Latin or Greek, they begin to learn sentences, to acguire ides: 
to see how the Romans and Greeks expressed themselves, how their mude of expression ditferni 
from nurs, and by degrees they lay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly astoniahing to those 
rhe have dragged on month after month in the old-fashioned, dry, and tedious way of learning 

nguages, 

“ Mr. Arnold, in fact, has had the good sense to adopt the system of natare. A child learns his 
own language by imitating what he hears, and constantly repeating it till it ie fastened in the 
memory ; in the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercises in Latin and 
Greek, involving the elementary principles of the language—words are supplied—the mode of 
putting them together is told the pupil—he is shown how the ancients expressed their idens - and 
then, by repenting these things again and again—iterum iterumgue—the docile pupil has ‘then 
iudelibly impressed upon his memory and rooted in his understanding. 

“The American editor is a thorough classical scholar, and bas been a practical teacher for 

ears in this city He has devoted the utmost care to a complete revision of Mr. Arnold's woris, 
fas corrected several errors of inadvertence or otherwise, bas rearranged and improved varous 
matters in the early volumes of the series, and has attended most diligently to the accurnte print- 
ing and mochanical execution of the whole. We anticipate most confidently the speedy adupticn 
of these works in our schools and colleges."—Cour. & Eng. . 

IX Arnold's Series of Classical Works has attained a circulation almost unparalleled in Kngtand, 
being introduced into nearly all the great Public Schools and leading Educational [nstitations. 
They are also very highly recommended by some of the best American Scholars, for introductio, 
into the Classical Schools of the United States. They are already used in the University of the 
City of New-York, Rutger’s Female Institute, N. Y Union College, Schenectady; Mt. &. 
Mary's College, Md.; Yale College, New-Haven; and numerous lurge schools throughout the 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Conrinvuzp. 


ARNOLD.—LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
By Thomas Arnold, D.D. With an Introduction and Notes, by Prof. Henry Reed. 
One volume 12mo., $1,25. 


LP This volume has already been adopted as a text-book in the University of Pennsylvania 
and Union College, Schenectady. 


ADLER.—A NEW GERMAN READER; 
With Reference to Ollendorff’s German Grammar. By G. J. Adler, Prof. of the 
German Language and Lit. in the University of the City of New-York. (In Press.) 


GRAHAM.—ENGLISH SYNONYMES ; 

Classified and Explained, with Practical Exercises. By G. T. Graham, author of 
“ Helps to English Grammar,” etc. Edited, with illustrative authorities, by Henry 
Reed, Prof. of” Eng. Lit. in the University of Pennsylvania. One volume, 12mo. 

“ [¢ is impossible not to praise both the design and execution of this work. It fills a chasm in 
our scholastic literature. Previous to this publication, we had but three works of the kind 
whether for young or old students, (Trussler, Taylor, Crabb,) and not one of them is practical 
enough for elementary purposes.” — London Atheneum. 


GESENIUS.—HEBREW GRAMMAR, BY RODIGER. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Enlarged and Improved by E. Rödiger, Prof. of 

Oriental Literature in the University of Halle. Translated by Benj. Davies, Doct. 

in Philosophy of the University of Leipsic; with a Hebrew Reading Book, prepared 

by the translator, carefully reprinted from the fouteenth edition, (just published in 
on, by Bagster.) Complete in one handsome 8vo. volume. 

“The excellence of Gesenius’s Grammar is universally acknowledged. Its adaptation, both 
in matter and method, to meet the wants of Hebrew students, is triumphantly established by the 
fact that no fewer than thirteen editions have been sold. The new edition, from which this trans- 
Jation has been made, was prepared by Prof. Rédiger, and appeared in 1845. Among living Phi- 
lologists, there are but few names in higher repute than Rodiger'’s. His edition of this Grammar 
may therefore be supposed to contain some real improvements, as well as changes and additions; 
and this presumption is fully borne out by a comparison with the thirteenth edition, which was 
itself improved the author’s last revision. The addition of the Reading Book, as an intro- 
duction to the translating of Hebrew, will prove (the compiler hopes) of material service to the 
student in mastering the Grammar and acquiring the language.” — Ext. from Translator’s Pref. 


GUIZOT.—GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


In Europe, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Trana- 
lated from the French of M. Guizot, Professor of History to la Faculte des Lettres 
of Paris, and Minister of Public Instruction. Third American edition, with Notes 
by C. S. Henry, D. D. One volume, 12mo., $1,00. 

‘*¢ M. Guizot, in his instructive Lectures, has given us an epitome of modern history, distinguished 
by all the merit which, in another department, reuders Blackstone a subject of such peculiar and 
unbounded praise—a work closely condensed, including nothing useless, omitting nothing essen- 
tial; written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consummate ability."— Boston Tran. 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE 


And Italy; designed for the use of Schools. By Thomas Keightley. Numerous 
wood-cut illustrations. One volume, 18mo., half bound, 44 cents. 

“This is a neat little volume, and well adapted to the purpose for which it was prepared. It 
presents, in a very compendious and convenient form, every thing relating to the subject, of im- 
portance to the young student. ’—L. I. Star. 


MICHELET.—HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


BY M. Michelet, Professor of History in the College of France, author of “ The 
istory of France,” etc. One vol., 12mo. 

“I have looked over Michelet’s Roman Histary in the original, with the admiration which all 
the works of that great master must inspire. It is in many respects admirably udapted to the pur- 
poses of instrnction in our higher seminaries of learning, &c. * Atonzo POTTER. 

“Union College.” 


MANDEVILLE.—NEW ENGLISH READER: 
A Course of Reading for Common Schools and the Lower Classes of Academies 
on a Scientific plan ; being in part an abridgement of the author’s “‘ Elements of 
Reading and Oratory.” By H Mandeville, Prof. of Moral Philosophy and Belles 
Lettres in Hamilton College, N. Y. One volume, 12mo. 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Costinczp. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German 

By H. G. Ollendorff. Reprinted from the Frankfort edition ; to which is added a 
Systematic Outline of the different Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with 
full Paradigms, and a complete list of the Irregular Verbs. By G. J. Adler, Prof. of 
the German Language in the University of the City of New York. 12mo., $1,50. 

“ Ollendorff's New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German Language, has 
had an extensive circulation in England, and its demand in this country also has constantly been 
increasing of late. Nor is its popularity undeserved ; for it supplies a deficiency which has beea 
long and deeply felt by all those who have engaged in either teaching or learning the German. 

“ The German bas hitherto been treated too much like a dead age; and hence many, dis 

with the cumbrous terminology and crabbed rules which in the very outset met thes: eve, 

ve given up the acquisition of the language in deapair. Ollendorff has completely remedied 

this evil. inning with the simplest phrases, he ually introduces every principle of Gram- 

mar; and he does it by interblending the rules with such copious exercises and idiomatic expres- 

sions, that, by a few months’ diligent application, and under the guidance of a skilful instructor, 

any one may acquire every thing that is essential to enable him to read, to write, and to cosvens 
in the language.” I” A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform; price 75 cents. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the French Language. By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal and O Nom- 
bers, and full Paradi of the Regular and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and 
Impersonal Verbs, by J. L. Jewett. One volume, 12mo., 81,50. 

“The plan pursued in teaching the French is snbstantially the same with that developed in tbe 
German Method. Avoiding the exclusively didactic character of the older treatises on the one 
hand, and the tedious prolixity of detail which encumbers modern systems on the other, Oliead orf 
‘ eombines and thoroughly teaches at once both the theory and practice of the language. Tie 
student who pursues his method will therefore be relieved from the apprehension of either {:+- 
getting his rules before practice has grounded him in their principles, or of learning sentences by 
rote which he cannot analyze. Speaking and writing French, which in other systems im deis ved 
until the learner is presumed to be master of Etymology and Syntax, and consequently = se!u32 
acquired, by this method is commenced with the first feason, continued throughout, and made !» 
efficient means of acquiring, almost imperceptibly, a thorough knowledge o mmar; eed ia 
without diverting the learner's attention for a moment from the language i' with which eu 
naturally most desirous of becoming familiar. . 

The text of Ollendorff, carefully revised and corrected, is given in the present edition wirkse: 
abridgment. To this the American editor has added an Appendix, containing the cardina! ı2d 
Ordinal Numbers, and full conjugation of all the Verbs. The work is thus rendered complete, a2: 
the necessity of consulting other treatises is wholly obviated.” 

ey to the above, in a separate volume, uniform ; 75 cents. 


er A h 
OLLENDORFF.—NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 
A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Italian By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With Additions and Corrections, by Felix Foresti, . of the 


talian Language in the University of the City of N.Y. One vol.,12mo. (In Press.) 
M. Ollendorff's System, applied to the study of the Italian Langaage, possesses all the adı 
tages of his method of learning the German Ina French, and will undoubtedly, as its ments be 
eome known, take the place of all other Grammars. 
IT” A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform. 


REID.—A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words authorize: 
by eminent writers; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of Englı-: 
ords, and an accented list of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. Br 
Alexander Reid, A.M., Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. ith a Cnc 
Preface by Henry Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the Univ. of Pa. 12mo., near 600 p.. Si. 
The attention of Professors, Students, Tutors, and Heads of Families is solicited to this volu= 
Notwithstanding its compact size and distinctness of type, it comprises forty thousand wa 
In addition to the correct orthoepy, this manual of words contains four valuable improvement: — 
I. The primitive word is given, and then follow the immediate derivatives in phabetuca: or 
der win (he part of speech appended. ed th 
. t the primitive word is i igi i ormed, 
of the language from which it is 4 era @ original term whence it is f with the a= 


- There is subjoined a V. ; 
PIV. Au anon i instantly discoverabia of the of English words, by which the accun2 
per Namen, le added List, to the number of fifteen thousand, of Greek, Latin, and Scrigs Pr 
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Appletons’ Catalogue of Valuable Publications. 


CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Conrinvuszp. 


SURRENNE.—THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC. 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in two parts. 
Part one, French and English ; part two, English and French; the first part com- 
prehending words in common use—terms connected with Science—terms belonging 
tothe Fine Arts—4000 Historical names—4000 Geographical names—11,000 terms 
lately published, with the pronunciation of every word according to the French 
Academy, and the most eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians ; together with 
750 Critical Remarks, in which the various methods of pronouncing employed by 
different authors are investigated and compared with each other. The second part, 
containing a copious Vocabulary of English words and expressions, with the pro- 
nunciations according to Walker. The whole preceded by a practical and compre- 
hensive system of French pronunciation. By Gabriel Surrenne, F.A.S.E., French 
Teacher in Edinburgh, Corresponding Member of the French Grammatical Society 
of Paris. One volume, 12mo., nearly 900 pages, neatly bound—$1,50. 

“ This work must bave been one of very great labor, as it is evidently of deep research. We 

have given it a careful examination, and are perfectly safe in saying, we bave vever before seen 
any thing of the kind at all to com with it. Our space will not permit us give more than 
this general testimony to its value. ng as the title is, and much as it promises, our examination 
of the work proves that all the promises are fulfilled, and we think that no student of the French 
language should, for a moment, hesitate fo possess himself of it. Nor, indeed, will it be found less 
useful to the accomplished French scholar, who will find in it a fund of information which can 
no where be met with in any one book. Such a work has for a long time been greatly needed, 
and Mr. Surrenne has supplied the deficiency in a masterly style. We repeat, therefore, our well- 
digested opinion, that no one in search of a knowledge of the niceties of the French language, 
should be without it.”——National Magazine for May, 1846. 
TAYLOR.—A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
HISTORY ; comprising, I. Ancient History, containing the Political History, 
Geographical Position, and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, care- 
fully digested from the Ancient Writers, and illustrated by the discoveries of Modern 
Scholars and Travellers. 





by 
LL. D., of Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with additions on American History, 
by C. 8. Henry, D.D., Professor of History in the University of N. Y. One - 
some vol., 8vo., of 325. {> For convenience as a class-book, the 
Ancient or Modern portion can be had in separate volumes. 

This Manual uf History is fast superseding all other compends, and is already adopted ad a 
text-book in Harvard, Colambia, Yale, New-York, Pennsylvania, and Brown Universities, and 
several leading Academies. 

WARNER.—RUDIMENTAL LESSONS IN MUSIC. 


Containing the Primary Instruction requisite for all Beginners in the Art whether 
Theory 0 


Academy’s ual,] &c., &c. One vol., 18mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

“ We do not know how we can do a more substantial service to teachers and scholars in music 
vocal or instrnmental, than by urging them to adopt this volume asa ciass book. It is fall and 
complete on topic counected with the subject, clear in its arrangement, and concise in ex- 

ression. The iflustrations are numerous and ingenious, and must prove very valuable aids to the 
earner, in comprehending the subject, as well as to the teacher in imparting instraction.""~ Tribuns 
WARNER.—FIRST STEPS IN SINGING. 
The Primary Note Reader, or First Steps in Singing at Sight. By James F..War- 
ner. 12mo., 25 cents. 

This volume of musical exercises is designed as a supplement to the author's “ Rudimental 
Lessons in Music.” The two works, taken together, are intended to furnish the beginner in vocal 
music, with a complete set of books adapted to his purpose. 


WRIGHT.—PRIMARY LESSONS : 

In which a Single Letter is first Taught, with its power; then another Letter is 
Taught in the same manner, and the two combined into a Word—an application of 
the letters being made in words as fast as they are learned. The words thus learned 
are arranged into easy sentences, so that the learner ia immediately initiated into 
Reading ns. By Albert D. Wright, author of “ Analytical Orthograpb~.”’ 
Phonological Chart, &c. 93 


VW 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


No. 200 Broadway, New-York, and No. 16 Little Britain, London, 


Respectfully invite the attention of Literary and Professional Gentlemen, Heads of 
Public Institutions, and the Public generally, to their 


VERY EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK 


STANDARD WORKS, 


EMBRACING 
THE BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, IN 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, | NAVAL AND MILITARY SCI-| CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY AND 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, ENCES, MINERALOGY, 
THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIAS- | NATURAL PHILOSOPRY, MEDICINE 
TICAL HISTORY, MORAL AND POLITICAL SCI-| NATURAL history, 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA, ENCE, MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS AVD 
FINE ARTS, AGRICULTURE, BOTANYAND;| MECHANICS, 
ARCHITECTURE AND ENGI-|} GARDENING, PHILOLOGY, AND GENERAL 
NEERING, GREEK AND LATINCLASSICS,| LITERATURE. 


A great varicty of 


BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS 


OF ALL SIZES, IN ELEGANT AND PLAIN BINDINGS. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
ALL THE APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS IN USE. 


Together with 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF JOVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 





IMPORTATION OF EUROPEAN BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. . 


tfully inform Literary and Professional Geatlemen, that they still continue the branch of their hease is Low 

doa, No. 16 Little Bntain, us established in 1830, and they invite the attention of the friends of Literature to the ıe- 
portant advantages the Establishment affords for the importation of Books specially ordered. Among Use great 
variety © of Publications abroad, comparatively few are fur san ın oe country. wt great inconvenswace  thereicrs 
obvia y this arcaugement, an any person may leave his order for any partic work, and, by the rapel comma- 
nication of steamers, the Book is at hand in a few weeks. ‚7 

Professors and Students of Theology, Law, and Medicine— Architects, Mechanics, and all who are unable to pro 
eure Foreign Books in our own country, may, for the small commission of ten per cent. om the cost, procere azy 
work published in any part of Europe. 

Books for incorporated Institutions are Imported free of duty. 


D. A. & Cu. have, in ad-ition to their branch in London, an Agent in Leipaic for the sapply of all orders 
published throaghiost Germany—aleo in Brussels, Paris, Floreoce and M+drid; so pry are for Books 
cute with great fidelity and promptnesa, all orders intrusted to their care from any portion of the An 

arket. Book 


The advantages which anch facilities offer to T.iterary Institutions, Professional Gentleman, and Licerary 
Public for a speedy supply of Books from the great Book Marta of Europe, all will acknuwiedge. na 


A MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN, 


Containing a liat of afl hooks published during every month in Great Britai th i i 

—— cations, ı with the Prices nf, and ober important litsrary infomation oe publishes im pee 
r a steamer o st of every mon As this periodical is furnished gratis geutie men 

sire to receive it will please sddress the publishers, 900 Broadway “ , who de 


. Orders for si iss ; . 
OE un neces ng cop or hy the quantity, wil be received uud 3 o'clock the day previons to te mi 
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